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PREFACE. 

-soioa- 

In presenting tlie concluding Volume of the Ain-i- 
Akbari to the public, I may permit the prefatory remarks 
of its author to serve as its best introduction. The range 
and diversity of its subjects and the untiring industry 
which collected and marshalled, through the medium of an 
unfamiliar language, the many topics of information to their 
minutest details, treating of abstruse scicnees, subtile phi- 
losophical problems, and the customs, social, political and 
religious of a different race and creed, will stand as an en- 
during monument of his learned and patient diligence. Com- 
paring his work with the modern development of statistical 
science and our present accurate and exhaustive methods of 
tabulating the resources and summarising the extent of 
knowledge, the changes in the prevailing religious beliefs, 
in the laivs, and in the administration of a state, and aU that 
marks the rclativ c, material and moral progress or decadence 
of a nation at any definite period, though there is much to he 
desiied, his comprehensive and admirable survey yet merits the 
highest praise. lie had intended to compare the Hindu sys- 
tems of philosophy with those of Greece and Persia and to 
conclude the review uith his own ciiticisms on the several 
merits of these schools, but he laboured under the disadvan- 
tage of unfamiliaiity uith Sanskrit and ho had to take the 
statements of his Pandits tested through translations at 
second-hand lie found his Hindu informants, as he says, 
of a retrograde tendency, spinning like silk worms, a tissue 
round themselves, immeshed in their own opinions, conced- 
ing the attainment of tiuth to no other, while artfully 
insinuating their own views, till the difficulty of arriv- 
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ing at any correct exposition of their systems left him 
in a he'wilclerment of despair. How in later times his Brah- 
man Pandit, succeeded in deluding Wilford, is related hy 
that scholar when he announced the “distressful discovery ” 
in his essay on the Sacred Isles of the West. Ahul Pazl 
had the wit or good fortune to escape imposition and his 
description of the Nine Schools of Philosophy, has the 
merit of being, as far as it goes, scrupulously precise. 

Sir W. Jones in his essay on the Musical modes of the 
Hindus, reproaches Muhammedan writers in general for 
the untrustworthincss of their renderings of a foreign 
author’s meaning in their own versions. “ My experi- 
ence,” he says, “justifies me in pronouncing that the 
Moghols have no idea of accurate translation, and give that 
name to a mixture of gloss and text with a flimsy para- 
phrase of them both : that they are wholly unable, yet 
always protend, to write Sanskrit words in Arabic letters : 
that a man who knows Hindus only from Persian books, 
docs not know the Hindus; and that an European who 
follows the muddy rivulets of Muselman writers on India, 
instead of drinking from the pure fountain of Hindu learn- 
ing, Avill be in perpetual danger of misleading himself and 
others. Prom the just severity of this censure, I except 
neither Abul Pazl nor his brother Eaizi, nor Mohsan-i Eiinf, 
nor Mirza Khan himself : and I speak of all four after an 
attentive perusal of their Avorks.” This severe criticism 
was consequeut on the perusal of a Persian book containing 
a minute account of Hindu literature in all or most of 
its branches, composed by ‘ the very diligent and ingenious 
Mirza Khan,’ who professed to have extracted his chap- 
ter on music with the assistance of Pandits from several 
Sanskrit treatises, among them the Sangitd Barpana of 
which a Persian translation existed. The experience of 
this eminent scholar AA’as wide and profound and he never 
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advanced an opinion Trithout strong or at least plausible 
reasons in its support. It is natural to expect that 
historians of a dominant, proselytising and intolerant creed 
like that of Islam, vrho seldom spoke of the Hindus 
and their hcliefs without consigning them to perdition, 
should he at little pains to understand the tenets they con- 
demned as idolatry, and regarding them fioiu the point of 
view of their professors, to set them forth in the d''y light 
of calm philosophical inquiry. But this is n hat Ahul Pazl 
and Muhsau i Fan! — to mention only these two — explicitly 
profess to have done, and Sir "William Jones ’ sn ecping 
censure may he tempered hy his opinion of the latter writer 
in another passage of his works where he calls him a 
learned and accurate author. It is doubtful whether the 
MSS. of the Ain at that time available, allowed him to 
read the chapters on Hindu philosophy so as to pidgo of 
the fidelity of its exposition. He mentions Abul Fa/i’s 
name, to the best of my recollection, but once again in 
connection with the chapter on music, which ho des- 
cribes as superficial. No work of Ahul Fazl’s, nor any 
on Hindu philosophy appears in the catalogue of Oriental 
MSS. in his possession. Nevertheless his assurance must 
sufidee, and to so brilliant an intellect and so omnivorous 
a reader who had read trr ice through the whole Sliahuamah 
and once the entire mystical poem of Jalalu’ddin Humi in 
manuscript j who had perused and translated innumerable 
other works on almost all branches of Eastern and Western 
literature, not to mention the worts of, and firm commentaries 
on, Confucius in Chinese, the additional volumes of Ahul 
Fazl would have been of little account. To the charge of a 
vicious transliteration of Sanskrit terms into Arabic, all these 
writers, including the greater name of Alhiruni, are more just- 
ly amenable, and I have occasionally pointed out in the notes 
to the text, the almost uiiintclligildc lorm of Ahul Fazl’s 
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transcripts. This was in a large measure clue to ignorance 
of Sanskrit and the absence of any precise system of the pho- 
netic representation of its letters. But when we observe even 
in modern timcsj the same fault among the Orientalists of 
the West and the vagaries of transliteration in Ercytag, 
Weil, Ilammer-Purgstall, De Guignes, D'Herbelot, Pococke, 
Ookley and a host of others, the reproach cannot be fairly 
pointed at Muhammedan writers alone. The difficulty was 
felt by Albiriini with a pathetic acknowledgment of the 
hopelessness of remedy. “ Some of the consonants ” he 
says (I employ Sachau’s translation with some freedom), 
“ of which the language is composed are neither identical 
with those of Arabic and Persian nor resemble them in any 
way. Our tongue and uvula can scarcely manage to pro- 
nounce them correctly, nor our ears distinguish them from 
similar sounds, nor can we transliterate them accurately. 
It is voi’y difficult, therefore, to express an Indian word 
in our writing, for in order to fix the pronunciation we 
must change our orthographical points and signs, and must 
pronounce the case-endings either according to the common 
Arabic rules or according to special rules adapted for 
the purpose. Add to this, that the Indian scribes arc 
careless and do not take pains to produce correct and well 
collated copies. In consequence, the highest results of the 
author’s mental development are lost by their negligence, 
and his book becomes in the first or second copy so full of 
faults that the text appears as something entirely new. It 
w'ill sufficiently illustrate the matter if we tell the reader, 
that we have sometimes written down a word from the 
mouth of Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pro- 
nunciation, and that afterwards when we repeated it to 
them, they had great difficulty in recognising it.” 

I have indicated at the beginning of the 2nd Volume 
(p. 2), the striking resemblance of a jjassage in the text to the 
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opening of the third chapter of Albiruni’s Chronology and 
suggested a plagiarism. After a careful study of both these 
authors, I am the more convinced that Abul Fazl borrowed 
the idea and arrangement of his work from his great prede- 
cessor. I have shown in his account of the Sarkdr of Kdbul 
instances of direct plagiarism from the Memoirs of Baber, 
and in his lives of Moslem Saints in the third Yolume, 
verbatim extracts without acknowledgment from the Sufic 
hagiography of Jdmi. The same volume displays other 
examples, suggestive rather than definite, of his indebtedness 
to an author whom he never names. The difference be- 
tween the two men in this particular is most remarkable. 
Albiriini’s reading was far more extensive and scholarly. 
The Sanskrit sources of his chapters are almost always given, 
and Sachau’s preface has a list of the many authors quoted 
by him on astronomy, chronology, geography, and astrology. 
He was also acquainted with Greek literature through 
Arabic translations, and in comparing its language and 
thought and those of Hindu metaphysics, selects his quota- 
tions from the Tiraoeus and its commentator the Nco-Platonist 
Proclus, Avith iudginent and rare ability. His list of 
Greek authors, among others, includes Aristotle, Johannes 
Grammaticus, Porphyry, Apollonius, Aral us, Galenus, and 
Ptolemy. Zoroastriau, Christian, Jewish, Manichean and 
Sufi sources are indicated by him, and he rarely fails to 
record his authorities. "With Abul Pazl it is the reverse. 
He rarely names them, and borrows from every side without 
scruple as AAuthout avowal. The difCei'ence in the manner 
of the two authors is not less conspicuous. Albirdni 
quotes freely from his authorities and Avhero these seem 
to exaggerate or to be inaccurate, his citations are followed 
by some sharp brief commentary Avhich gives a ceaseless 
interest to his pages. Especially is this the case where 
their assertions can be brought to the searching test of 
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mathematics to which he subjected the data of Indian 
astronomers in his examination of their system. In this 
latter science, according to his own account, he stood pre- 
eminent, and on his visit to India he had to learn, as a pupil, 
their national and traditional methods, hut after he had 
made some progress, he began to act the teacher and to 
show them the scientific methods of mathematics in general, 
and they flocked from all parts to hear him, wondering from 
what Hindu Master he had learnt these things, and giving 
him the epithet of “The Sea.” His treatment of these topics 
is throughout scholarly, showing extensive reading and 
precision of thought acquired by a study of the exact 
sciences. Ahul Eazl, on the contrary, transcribes cither 
from existing works or from oral communication. His 
compilation is extremely careful and carried out with 
the most laborious and marvellous exactitude, but it is 
unenlivened by those masterly criticisms which give 
Albirfini his unique position among Eastern writers. It 
is certain that Albirnni’s India was made use of largely 
by several authors, among them al-Gardezi who re-pro- 
duced his account of the S'aka era, and Rashidu’ddfn, who 
transferred the whole of Chapter xviii into his chronicle. (Cf . 
Saohau. Pref. xliii). I have no hesitation in adding to 
these two the name of Abul Fazl. The charge of plagia- 
rism against an Eastern writer is too common to be offen- 
sive. Nearly all are obnoxious to a reproach of which 
apparently they are unconscious, as none prefers it against 
another. The prevalence of the custom may condone 
its laxity among ordinary writers, but the great reputation, 
the bold and independent mind of Abul Eazl commands and 
deserves a nobler estimation, and the practice is unworthy of 
his fame. It is remarkable that he had intended, as he 
says, to arrange the Hindu systems of philosophy in due 
order and to weigh them with those of the Grecian and Persian 
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scliools. Albirani in his preface expresses the same inten- 
tion, which he practically carried oat, mentioning similar 
theories among the Greeks as well as the ideas of the Siifis 
and of some one or other Chrktian sect, in order to show 
the relationship existing between them, and that in the 
pantheistic doctrine of the unity of God there is much in 
common between these systems. The coincidence strength- 
ens the strong probability of AhulFazl’s use of Albirdni’s work, 
but he wisely refrained from undertaking a task which, 
I suspect, was beyond him and would have indicated too 
plainly the source of his erudition. 

When all is said, however, which a strict impartiality 
must weigh in counterpoise to his sterling merits, there re- 
mains ample justifloation for the high place held by this great 
work in the "West as well as the East, and as a record of the 
extension of the Moghul empire of India under the greatest 
of its monarchs and the ability with which it was administered, 
it must always remain of permanent and fascinating interest. 
It crystallizes and records in brief, for all time, the state cf 
Hindu learning, and besides its statistical utility, serves as an 
admirable treatise of reference on numerous branches of 
Bralimanical science and on the manners, beliefs, traditions, 
and indigenous lore, which for the most part still retain and 
will long continue their hold on the popular mind. Above 
all, as a register of the fiscal areas, the revenue settlements 
and changes introduced at various periods, the harvest 
returns, valuations and imposts throughout the provinces 
of the empire, its originality is as indisputable as its surjiass- 
ing Listorieal importance. The concluding account of the 
author and his family and the persecutions to which they 
were subjected will, perhaps, be read with as much interest 
as any other portion of the work. The wanderings from 
house to house and refuge to refuge, of his father, his bro- 
ther Eaizi and himself, arc told with an unconscious humour 
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which its figurative and florid style render irresistibly droll 
in the original, and no finer or more biting comment on the 
worth and constancy of Eastern friendships was ever penned 
than may be found running like figured threads through the 
woven picture of this inimitable narrative. The notes to 
the text form a sufficient comment on the subjects with 
which it deals, and dispense with a further notice of them 
in this place. As to the manner in which the original has 
been rendered into English, I have studied to fulfil the aim 
of the greatest among Roman orators in translating two of 
the most celebrated orations of the greatest among the 
Greeks ; “ in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse habui 
reddere, sed genus omnium verborum vimque servavi.” 
The issue, whether in success or failure, rests with the judg- 
ment of my readers. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging ray indebt- 
edness to Mr. Rizku’llah Azzdn, Professor of Arabic to the 
Board of Examiners, for the care he has bestowed upon the 
Index to this Volume at a time when my duties gave me 
little leisure for so onerous a tagk. Its exhaustive fulness, 
and its accuracy, will be gratefully recognised by all who use 
it, and by none more than myself whose work so largely pro- 
fits by its utility. 

Calcutta, ) ^ H. S. JARRETT. 

nth May, 1894. j 
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PREEATORY REMARKS. 

It has long boon the ambitions desire of my heart to pass in review, to 
some extent, the general conditions of this vast country, and to record the 
opinions professed by the majority of the learned among the Hindus. I 
know not whether the love of my native land has been tho attracting 
influence or exactness of historical research and gonuiuo truthfulness of 
naiTativc, for Banakiti,! Haflz jlibi’ii and otlicr ancient chroniclers have 
indulged in vain imaginings and i-ccorded stories that have no foundation in 
fact. Nor were the motives altogether those, but rather that when 1 had 
arisen from tho close retirement of studious application and discovered 
somewhat of the iguoranoo and dissensions of men, 1 formed tho design of 
establishing peace and promoting concord. Wy original desire now 
renewed its possession of me, but a multiplicity of ocotipaiions prevented 
its gratification until tho turns of fate brought about the composition of 
this striking record which has already branched out into such numerous 
details. Although my pen l\ad occupied itself with the description of the 
Subahs and had briefly recorded tho annals of Hindustan, and now that the 
ambition of my heart had attained the time of its realisation, not content 
with tho information I had already acquired, I had recourse to the knowledge 
of others and set myself to gather instruction from men of true learning. 
As T was unfamiliar with the soionco of terms in the Sanskz’it language and 
a competent interpreter was not available, the labour of repeated tx-anslations 
had to be undertaken, until by good fortune and my own steadfastness of 
purpose, my object was at length attained. It then became clear that the 
commonly received opinioi* that Hindus associate a plurality of gods with 
tho One Supreme Being has not the full illumination of truth, for although 
with regard to some points and certain conclusions, there is room for 
controversy, yet tlie worship of one God and the profession of His Unity 
among this people appeared facts convincingly attested.* It was indis- 

* See Vol II, pp. 33 and 36 for this turo is the unity of tho Deity, in whom 
and the following name. tho nniverso is comprehended ; and the 

^ This IS confirmed by Colebrooko. seeming polytheism which it exhibits, 

“ The real dootiiue of the Indian Scrip- oilers the elements and the stois and 
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pensable in me, therefore, to bring into open evidence the system of 
philosophy, the degrees of self-disciplino, and the gradations of rite and 
nsagc of this race in order that hostility towards them might abate, and 
the temporal sword be stayed awhile fi’om the shedding of blood, that 
dissensions within and without bo tumed to peace and the thornbrake of 
strife and enmity bloom into a garden of concord. Assemblies for the 
discussion of arguments might then be formed and gatherings of science 
suitably convened. 

Notwithstanding that at all periods of time, excellent resolutions and 
well-intentioned designs are to be witnessed and the extent of the world 
is never lacking in prudent men, why does misunderstanding ainse and 
what are the causes of contention ? 

The First cause is the diversity of tongues and the misapprehension 
of mutual purposes, and thus the alloy of ill-will is introduced and the 
dust of discord arises. 

Secondly, the distance that separates the learned of Hindustan from 
scientific men of other nationalities who thus are unable to meet, and if 
ohanoe should bring them together-, the need of an interpreter would 
preclude any practical result. An accompli.shcd linguist capable of master- 
ing the intricacies of science and the abstruse speculations of philosophy 
among various nations aud competent to give them luminous and efficient 
expression, is very rare. Even at the present time, when through His 
Majesty’s patronage of learning aud his appreciation of merit, the erudite 
of all countries are assembled, aud apply themselves with united effort in 
the pursuit of truth, so proficient a per-son is not to be found. Such as 
thirst after the sweet-waters of wisdom and who leaving their native land 
undertake the wanderings of travel and with diligent assiduity employ 
their energies in the acquisition of various languages, are indeed uncom- 
mon. It needs a seeker such as Auushirwan, who amidst the pomp of 
empire should yet search for the jewel of wisdom, and a minister like 
Brrzurjmihr, void of envy, as his counsellor, and both king and minister 
combined, to discover a coadjutor so unique and one so upright aud intelli- 
gent as the physician Barzawalh, and then to send him with abundant 

planets ns gods. The throe principal text which I h.avo yet soon, thongh snoh 

manifestations of the divinity, with other nro sometimes hinted at hy commenta- 

persouided attributes and energies, and tors.” H. H Wilson in commenting on 

most of the other gods of XCindu mytho- this passage admits that the worship of 

logy, are indicated in the Veda. But the the Vedas is for the most part domestic, 

•worship of deified heroes is no part of addressed to unreal presences and not to 

the system : nor are the incarnations of visible types, and not idolatry. Vishnu, 

deities suggested in any portion of the P. Fref. ii. 
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tucans disguised as a merchant to Hindustan in order that with this capi- 
tal stock-in-trade ho might obtain the interest of acquired wisdom ; and 
again this sagacious personage, making no distinction between the absence 
or presence of his employers, must be diligent in his inquiries and succeed 
in the accomplishment of his desire through the frankness of his demea- 
nour and his largesse of gold. Or the occasion would demand an inde- 
fatigable and lofty intellect like that of Tnmtum the Indian, who to receive 
the instruction of the divine philo.sophcr Plato, passed from Hindustan 
into Greece and freighting his caravans Avilh the requisites of travel, set 
himself to face the dangers of seas and deserts, and with the medicinal 
simples of wisdom perfected his spiritual health and the harmonious 
balance of his soul. Or a powerful mind and vigorous body such as Abu 
Maashar of Balkh, enamoured of wisdom, who holding exile and his native 
country and toil and ease undissociated, travelled into India from Khorasdu 
and garnered a store of knowledge at Benares and carried it as a gift of 
price to the learned of his own land. 

Thirdly, the absorption of mankind in the delights of corporeal gratifi- 
cation, for men regard the absence of beauty in an object as placing it be- 
yond the pale of existence and therefore not to be thought of as worth 
acquisition or productive of enjoyment. Their fastidiousness is averse from 
listening to accounts of foreign peoples oven by way of apologue. And for- 
asmuch as their moral obliquity i-efuses to lend an ear and the glitter of this 
deceptive world lets fall a veil of ignorance before their eyes, what 
must be their state and how may grace illumine for them the lamp of 
guidance. ? 

Fourthly, indolence. Men account what is ready to hand as more 
precious than the chance of future pos.session and prefer ease to exertion. 
They will not undertake the trouble of profound investigation, and content 
with a superficial view, will not more a span's length to acquire a deeper 
insight. He alone is the tine promoter of wisdom who, setting before his 
resolve the investigation of the concealed beauties of moaning, under the 
guidance of assiduous research and undaunted desire, plants his foot in 
the dread wilds of research, and reaches the goal of his ambition undismayed 
by countless labours, sustaining the burden of the road by the force of 
capacity on the shoulders of his ever resolute will. 

Fifthly, the blowing of the chill blast of inflexible custom and the low 
flicker of the lamp of wisdom. From immemorial time the exercise of 
inquiry has been I’estricted, and questioning and investigation have been 
regarrded as -precursors of infidelity. Whatever has been received from fa- 
ther, director’, kindred, friend or neighbour, is considered as a depo.sit nnder 
Divine sanction and a malcontent is rcprba'chcd with impiety or ii’rcligion. 
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Although the few among the intelligent of their generation admit the 
imbecility of this procedure in others, yet will they not stir one step in a 
practical direction themselves. 

Sixthly, the uprising of the whirlwind of animosity and the storms 
of persecution have stayed the few camest inquirers from uniting to 
discuss their individual tenets and from meeting in friendly assemblies 
in a spirit of sympathy, and from distinguishing® commonalty of bond from 
vital estrangement, under the guidance of impartiality, in order that error 
may be severed from truth and the why and the wherefore weighed in the 
scales of sound judgment. Even just monaroh.s, unconscious of their 
obligations, have herein neglected them. Arrogance and self-interest 
have intervened and occasions of intercourse have been marred by per- 
plexities. Some have taken refuge in silence ; others have found evasion 
in obscurity of language, while others again have extricated themselves 
by time-serving utterances. If temporal rulers had interested themselves 
in this matter and assuaged the apprehensions of mon, assuredly many 
enlightened persons would have delivered their real sentiments with calm- 
ness of mind and freedom of expression. Through the apathy of princes, 
each sect is bigoted to its own ci-eed and dissensions havd waxed high. 
Each one regarding his own persuasion as alone tme, has sot himself to 
tho persecution of other worshippers of God, and the shedding of blood 
and the ruining of reputation havo become symbols of religions 
orthodoxy. Wei'e the eyes of the mind possessed of true vision, each 
individual would withdraw from this indiscriminating turmoil and attend 
rather to his own solicitudes than interfere in the concerns of others. 
Amidst such unseemly discord, main purposes ai’o set aside and arguments 
disregarded. If the doctrine of an enemy be in itself good, why should 
hands be stained in tho blood of its professors P and even were it otherwise, 
the sufferer from the malady of folly deserves commiseration, not hostility 
and tho shedding of his blood. 

Seventhly, the prosperity of wretches without principle who deceit- 
fully win acceptance by affected virtue and rectitude. Such as these do 
much harm and truths are obscured through unrecognition. 

Cease, Abul Eazal, cease ! The manifestations of divine wrath are illi- 
mitable and infinite arc the marvels of their record. Loose not thy hand 
from the cord of peace seized by thy good intention. Follow out thy 


* 1 select a variant relegated to the this alteration the difficulty is cleared 

notes, in place of that of the text, and and its simplicity recommends tho oorreo- 

amend the doubtful reading that follows tion. 
hy omitting the ‘r’ before With 
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long projected design Though some of thy hearers will attain to wisdom 
and meet in rejoicing union, yet many will fall into sowows and reap 
bewilderment. Thanks ho to God that thou are not a hostage to the 
lament of ignorance nor the extoller of those that are in bonds. 




THE 


BOUNDARIES OF HINDUSTAN 


AND 

A BEIBP DESCRIPTION THEREOF. 

Hindustan is described as enclosed on tlie east, vrest and sontli by the 
ocean, but Ceylon, Acliin. the Aloluccas, Malacca and a considerable 
number of islands ai-e accounted within its extent. To the north is a lofty 
range of mountains, part of which stretches along the uttermost limits of 
Hindustan, aud its other extremity passes into Tui’kestan and Persia. 
An intermediate region lies between this and the vast frontiers^ of China, 
inhabited by various races, such as Kashinfi-, Great and Little Tibet, 
Ki.shtawiir aud others. This quarter may therefore be likoned to 
another ocean. Withal its magnitude of extent and the mightiness of its 
empire it is unequalled in its climate, its rapid succession of harvests and 
the equable temperament of its people. Notwithstanding its vast size, 
it is cultivated throughout. You cannot accomplish a stage nor indeed 
travel a kos without meeting with populous town.s and flourishing villages, 
nor without being gladdened by the .sight of sweet-waters, delightful 
verdure aud euchautiiig douns. In the autumn aud throughout the depth 
of winter the plains are green and the ti’ces in foliage. During the rainy 
season which extends fioui the close of the sun’s stay in Gemini to his 
entry into the sign of Vii-go*, the elasticity of the atmosphere is enough to 
transport the most dispirited and lend the vigour of youth to old age. 
Shall I praise the refulgence of its skies or the marvellous fertility of its 
soil ? Shall I describe the constancy of its inhabitants or record their 

1 Lit Chin aud ildchni, feigned or bo- dominions. D’Herbelot thinks them 
lieved by Orientals to bo the descendants derivatives or diminutives of Oog and 
of Japhet and applied by metonymy to Magog. 

express the full extent of the Chinese I * Middle of .Tane to end of Angnst. 
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benevolence of mind ? Shall 1 portray the beauty that charms the heart 
or sing of purity unstained ? Shall I tell of heroic valour or ■weave 
romances of their vivacity of intellect and their lore ? The inhabitants of 
this land are religious, affectionate, hospitable, genial and frank. They are 
fond of scientific pursuits, inclined to austerity of life, seekers after justice, 
contented, industrious, capable in affairs, loyal, truthful and constant. 
The true worth of this people shines most in the day of adversity and its 
soldiei's know not retreat from the field. When the day is doubtful, they 
dismount from their steeds and resolutely put their lives to hazard, accoun- 
ting the dishonour of flight more terrible th.an death, while some even 
disable their horses before entering the fight. 

They are capable of mastering the diflScnlties of any subject in a 
short space of time and surpass their instructors, and to ■win the Divine 
favour they will spend body and soul and joyfully devote their lives 
thereunto. They one and all believe in the unity of God, and as to the 
reverence they pay to images of stone and wood and the like, which 
simpletons regard as idolatry, it is not so. The writer of these pages has 
exhaustively discussed the subject with many enlightened and upright 
men, and it became evident that these images of some chosen souls nearest 
in approach to the throne of God, ax'e fashioned as aids to fix tho mind and 
keep the thoughts from wandering, while the worship of God alone is 
required as indispensable. In all their ceremonial observances and usage 
they ever imploi’e the favour of the ■world-illumining sun and regard the 
pure essence of the Supreme Being as transcending the idea of power in 
operation. 

Brahma, of whom mention was formerly made,* they hold to be the 
Creator; Vishnu, the Nonrisher and Preserver; and Rudra, called also 
Mahadeva, the Destroyer. Some maintain that God who is without equal, 
manifested himself under these three divine forms, without thereby sully- 
ing the garment of His inviolate sanctity, as the N.azarenos hold of the 
Messiah. Others assert that these were human creatures exalted to these 
dignities through perfectness of worship, probity of thought and right- 
eousness of deed. The godliness and self-discipline of this people is such as 
is rarely to be found in other lands. 

They hold that the world had a beginning, and some are of opinion 
that it will have an end, as will be mentioned hereafter. 

A.n astonishing circumstance is this, that if an alien wishes to enter 
the Brahman caste, they would not accept him and were one of these to 
adopt another religion and subsequently desire to revert to his own. he 


Yol, 2, p. 16 
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woald not be suffered so to do snvc in case of his apostasy under com- 
pulsion. They have no slaves. When they go forth to battle or during 
an attack by an enemy, they collect all their women in one building, and 
surround it with wood and straw and oil, and place on guard some 
trusty relentless men. who set fire to it when those engaged in fight 
despair of life, and these chaste women vigilant of their honour are 
consumed to death with unfiiuching courage. 

In times of distress, moreover, should any one. though unconnected by 
ties of intimacy, implore their protection, they are prompt to aid and 
grudge neither property, life nor reputation in his cause. 

It was also the custom in former times for each warrior in battle to 
challenge a foo and to encounter none other than him. 

The soil is for the most pai’t arable and of such productive power that 
the same land is sown each year and in many places three harvests and 
more ai’e taken in a single twelve- month and the vine bears fruit in its first 
year. 

Mines of diamond, ruby, gold, silvei’, copper, lead and iron abound. 
The vai’iety of its fruits and flowers proclaim its luxuriance. Its perfumes 
and melodies, its viands and raiment are choice and in profusion. Its 
elephants cannot be sufficiently praised, and in parts of the country the 
hoises resemble Arabs in breed and the cattle are uncommonly fine. 
But for its lack of cooled water, its excessive heats, the scarcity of 
gp’apes, melons and carpets, and of camels it was open to the cavils of 
the experienced. His Majesty has remedied iho.se deficiencies. Saltpetre 
is now extensively used for its cooling propei’tips, and high and low ap- 
preciate the benefit of snow and ice brought down from the northern 
mountains. There is a slender* fragrant root called khas,^ of which, under 
His Majesty’s iustmetions, the fashion of constructing trellised chambers 
has come into vogue, and upon this if w.ater be sprinkled, another winter 
arises amid the summer heats. Skilled hands from Turkestan and Persia 
under His Majesty’s patronage, sowed melons and pl.anted vinos, and 
traders began to introduce in security the fniits of those countries, each in 
its season and with attention to their quality, which occasioned an 
abundance here when they wore not procurable in their own. Through the 
favour of Ilis Majesty, all products of art, and the manufacture of woollen 
and silken carpets and of brocades were extensively encoui aged, and by 
means of the royal countenance so fine a breed of camels has been produced 
as to be equal to the dromedaries of Irak. 

' The odoriferous grass Andropogon | the refreshing screens mentioned ore 
Aluncatum from the roots of which j made. 

2 
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COSMOGONY. 


A snrainary view of India having been now given, I shall proceed with 
more particularity, still preferring but little out of mnch and recording 
one among a thousand details. 

The Cosmogony. 

More than eighteen opinions on this point have been professed and 
extraordinary narratives put forward, and each describes a different 
genesis. It will he suflScient to mention three of them. The first is that 
God who has no equal, taking upon himself the form of man appeared 
under the special manifestation called Brahma already alluded to, and by 
his mere volition produced four sons, Sanak, Sanainlan, Sandtan, and 
Sanatkumdr. Each of these was commanded to engage in acts of creation, 
but lost in rapture of contemplation in the divine essence they neglected 
to comply. In anger, the Supreme being formed another design and came 
forth from his own forehead under another semblance and name as Mahd- 
deva. His sublime immensity unfitted him for creative action. Ten^ other 
sons issued from bis volition and then from his body he fashioned the forms 
of male and female. The former was called Mantt and the latter Sata-rlipa. 
These two are the progenitors of mankind. 

Secondly, it is maintained that God* the Creator of the world, mani- 
fested himself under the form of a woman whom they call Mahd-Laohhmi. 
Three qualities are incorporated with her, Satvu, Baja and Tama. 


* A yariant lias, ‘‘ two.” — The text 
has incorrectly Satruka, for which error 
Abul Fazl is responsible. The Vishnu 
Fnrana says that he divided his male 
being into eleven persons. Next he 
created himself the Mann Swayambhnva 
and the female portion of himself he 
constitnted Sata-rhpa whom the Mann 
took to wife. There are also other com- 
plications of birth and intercourse which 
may be parsned by the enrions in the 
Fnr£na itself, p. 51 et seq. 

’ Hori, the lord of all, called also Ja- 
narddana (from “men ” and 

Arddana ( * worship ’ — ‘ the ob- 

ject of adoration to mankind’;. He is 
the one only God, taking the designation 
of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, according 
as he creates, preserves or destroys 


This is tlie invariablo doctrine of the 
Puranas, See Wilson, Vishnu, P.p 19. l'i,e 
three qualities or attributes nro shared 
by the Hindu Tri,id ; Brahma being the 
embodiment of RaJa-yHiia, the desire that 
created the woild ; Siva that of Tama- 
gnna, the attribute of wioth j and Vishnu 
is Bativa-ffvna or the pioperty of mercy 
and goodness. The Padina Parana says 
tliat the supreme spirit produced Brahma 
from his right side, Vishnu from his loft, 
and Siva from his middle. Some worship 
Brahma, others Vishnu, others Siva. 
Being a Vaishnava work, it gives the 
supremacy to Vishnu, and declares that 
"Vishnu one yet threefold, creates, 
preserves and destroys, therefore let the 
pious make no difference between the 
three." Sec Dowson. Hindu Mythology. 
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When she willed to create the world, through the instrumentality' of Tama, 
she manifested herself midei’ another form nhieli is called Mahd-Kuli and 
also MaJui-Mdyd. By her niiiou with Satra, a further genesis proceeded 
called Saraswati, and at her command each hrnnght forth a male and 
female and these two foi'ins she heraclt inspired nith life. Tims tw'o 
beings were born of each. From MaluUTjachhiiu sprung lirahma under 
the form of a man, and Sri iiiidoj- the guise of a woman who is also called 
Sdvitri. From Malui-Knll, were brought forth dfa/ia-ilera and Tri the 
latier of whom is also dintinguished as Mulid-hidditja and Ktxmdhenu, 
and from Saram'ati came forth Vishnu and (liiuri. When these six 
forms took birth, Hrahd-L'ichhmi' jn’occcdcd to their cowyngal union, and 
joined Brah7na w'ith Tri, Uaiiri with Maha-deva, and Sri with Fis7iw«. The 
conjunction of Brahma and Tri produced an egg which Maha-dera divided 
into two parts, ^ from one of which originated the deratas, daityas and 
the like siipcmalaral hoiugs ; from the other, men, animals, and the 
vegetable and mineral worlds. 

The Third opinion is accounted the most authentic. In the work 
called, Si'rya-Siddhdiiid^ composed some Imndi-eds of thousands of years 
ago, it is oircumstantially related that towards the end of tho Sat ya-yng, 
flourished the great Jleiuou Maya. That sago was lost in astonislimont 
at tlio wondeis of creation, and confounded hy his own ignorance, ap- 
plied himself to a sn]>plieation of the sun to discover the mode in 
nliioh creation nas eiructod and pas.sed some thousands of years in Llicso 
entreaties and desires. After he had undergone surpassing trials, that bo- 
stower of radiance on the heavens and the earth appeared to him under a 


* Tlie Brahmiinil or cgq; of niatmia is 
applied by Albirfliu to the s>lioU‘ all'hp 
on account of its snliposcd spliorical 
eb.tpo and its division into upper and 
lower and bo says that wlioii tbo lUados 
enuinorafo tbo beavoiis ( ) tliey 

call tbem in tbeir ciitirony, BraJimdnd. 
Ho also qnotos a passage from tlio Ti- 
mcons oxpro.ssing a similar idea. TIio 
citation gives somewbat of tbo soiipo 
thongb it affects to give too langn.ago 
of Plato. Tbo passage will bo found 
at p. 338, Tol. V, of Uormann’a Edit 
of the Dialogncs beginning Tai'/Tijr oBr 
T))>' {Bu-Tairii' K. T. A. and is quoted by 
Sochau. See Cap. XX, Albiruni, India. 


Tlio egg of Brabma is mentioned in the 
ordiimiices of jtraiin and in tbo Riirv.a- 
Si<li1li.inlii, .and oociira in all tlie Piiraiias. 
Aribtoplianes is supposed by Porphyry 
to ulliulo to this myth in the Avos, G93. 
Kellgren reviews the whole subject in 
his cssny “ Myllms do Ovo Mundane ” 

* Bentley (As. Bev. VIII, 19fi) im- 
pntos tbo nntborsliip to Varalm Blihira 
and refuses it an older dale tiinn 1 
or 800 years. The nntlioi-.liip of the 
rGmaining Siddlnintas are likewise as- 
cribed to him by the same writer, llis 
arguments on the modern dale of the 
SHrya-Siddhinla are very oonvinoing. 
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beautiful form anfl aslcctl him what he desired. He said, “Draw back the 
veil fi'oin the inai’vels of the Rtar.s and the skies and from the mysierios 
of wisdom ami illuminate the dai'kucss of mj* uuder&tandiuff with the liglit 
of knowledge.'’ It was .'inswcrod: “Thy desire shall be granted. In a certain 
shrine unite in spirit with mo and a celestial being shall appear and instruct 
you in wisdom.” The seeker was comforted. He waited in expectation at 
the shrine appointed and near the close of the Salijn-yucj, the giver of his 
dcsire*^ appeared. The sago entered into much rpiestioniug regarding 
the mysteries of heaven and earth and rcceiv'od replies that satisfied him. 
The questions and answers were compiled in one volume under the name 
of the Surya SidilMnta, and to this day the astronomy, of entire 
Hindustan is baaed upon it. In this work the origin of creation is 
said to be from the Sun, which is rcgai’dcd as a divine manifestation. 
I’he Almighty Creator of the world formed a hollow sphere of gold com- 
posed of two pai'ts which ho rendered luminous with somewhat of His mvn 
glory and it was called the Sun. The Sun produced the signs of the Zodiac 
and from the same source sprung the four Vedas, and afterwards the moon, 
the ethereal fluid, air, fire, water and earth, in this oi'der. From the 
other he produced Jupiter ; from the aii’, Saturn ; from fire, Mars ; from 
water, Venus ; and from the earth. Mercury. Through the ton portals of 
the human fj-arae-woi-k ho brought various mailer intr> being. The ton 
portals are thus numbered: the tuo eyes, the two oars, the nose, the 
mouth, the navel, the anterior and posterior foramina, and the tenth, the 
crown of the head, which last is closed. It opens, howovei-, at the time of 
death in some of those who aiu about to rpiit life and body, and tin's is 
considered singularly auspicious. His Mnje.sty has iTicrcascd the number 
of portals by the two breasts, and counts the unmhei- as twelve. Aftci’ a long 
course the human race became of four kinds as shall bo presently lulated. 

Ox THE i.vEF.Hinu asp .sri’F.RiOB cosvic j'ltcNoiruxA. 

The Himlu philoso])hcrs maintain that the elements have a spherical 
fonn* and tho)' have added hither® to the number. They hold it to pervade 


* Tins was tho man born of tho Sun, 
and parraUiiis of his imtiii'o doputed to 
teach Jlayii in place of tlio Siin-god, who 
excused liimsclf on tlic pica of w.int 
of time. Tlio o-xciiso ha.s a resiioctablo 
anthiuity. 

’ Tlio nnthorilica for this aro Arya- 
bhata, Yasistha and Iiiita. Albiruni, 26. 

® Callod so by the Greeks from its 
being in pcrpetnal flow, “ (oiri roS duv 


aifl) and hotico allotted tho uppermost 
pticp. and llie idcii of pnrpetnnl duration. 

Atoircp iis irepav Tivhs tarot roS irpiSrou 
triinaros irapa yiji/ Kal ttD/), huI iepp. aal 
SBwp, altipa. irpottoaif/tniroa ria daoirdroi 
rlSjroa, airt too ffeia cnet, ria ntfiioa xmiaoo 
Btpeaoi Ti> eTroiaontaa our^j. ’Aya^aydpas 
de HaraKtXP^ Tai rr/ caii/iari roiSrp ov Kahas 
taopd^ci yap alBepa aarl nup6s, 

Aristot. Do Cado. Cap. III. 



fO^VIC J'lICXOMI XA. 

all tilings and that no space is void of it. They do not incline to the no- 
tion of a celestial snhstanco ) Inil ailopt the acconnl of the spheics 

on the system of the Almagest^ of Ptolemy. The Zodiac is divided into 
twelve signs, each of which is termed “rds.” 

They are as follows : — 


1 . 

ilesha. 

1. 

Aries. 

2. 

Vi’isha. 

2. 

Tanrns. 

3. 

Mithana, 

3. 

Gcniiui. 

4. 

Kai’kata. 

4. 

Cancer. 

5. 

Si him. 

5. 

Leo. 

6. 

Kanyd,* 

6 . 

Virgo. 

7. 

Tula, 

7. 

Libra. 

8. 

Vtischika. 

8. 

Scorpio. 

9. 

Uhanu. 

9. 

S-ogiliiiriae. 

10. 

.Makara.2 

1C. 

Capriuormis. 

11. 

Kumbha. 

11. 

Aquarius. 

12. 

3Iuia. 

12. 

Pisces. 


1 Ptolemy's first book of the Ahiingost 
treats nraoii j other ni ittors of I tie siilieri- 
cal form and motion of tlio Iioavoiio, tlio 
sphoriL’nl form of tlio earcli and its loca- 
tion in tlio ceiuro of tlio lio.ivens and of 
the liTO eironlar coleslial niulioiis which 
nil tho stars hato in cnmiiioii. lie has 
b^on held by some wriicrs to ntaiiitaiu 
tlini llie colesti il spborrs arc solid, but 
ol lici's consider tills a niistakeu nssiuiip- 
tion from n convoiiioiit plirasoclosty. T lie 
Ptulcm.aic plnnotary sysiom is learnedly 
described in Jloiuiicla’s Hist Ues Sl.a- 
tlicmntiqnes. I, pp 2fJt ct w lio. Iiow- 
erer, does not treat of tlio books of iho 
Almasjcst seriatim and cbielly eniifincs 
hinisolf to tho 8th. Tlio rest may bo 
found in W Sinitli, Art. I’tol. 

2 Abiil Fnzl duplicates tlio n ; as his 
ortlionraphy of 11 indn names .and tcniis 
is iintriistn nrtliy, 1 slinll for tlio future 
give tho letters tlieir proper value «ith- 
out attention to liis incorrect tmiislitcra- 
tion. 

' Capricomns was represented on an- 
oic.it monuments with iho fore port of a 


gnat nnd tho hind part of a flail. Tho 
lliiidu M'llnrn. ncoording to the Sanskrit 
veisps of .Sripeli, qnoted by Sir 17 Jonos, 
(I, 33(i) is a sea-numatcr with the face 
of an niilolopo. The question nt oiioo 
presents itself as to the relative nntiqnily 
of tho Greek and Indi.in Zodiacal signs. 
Aloiitncla in his III Ilnok, Part If, Vol. I, 
betriiis by miininiriliig that flic Tiidiitns 
burrowed fnim the Greeks or ratlior from 
the Kgyiiliana, and coiiclndes with the 
belief that Ibo fndi.aiis nbtained tlieir 
kiion lodge from the Persians, and thoy 
ia Inrn from Ibo f'luildii’iins. n is argu- 
ments are based on the observations of 
HI, Legontil of tlio Frencli .Academy 
whn tr.ivclled in India to acquaint liim- 
solf witli its astronomy and chronology. 
The nainos of tho Zodiacal signs nro 
given in Tamil nnd accord witli thoso 
of tho text, save tlio first ■which is 
given ns “ lleoham ” and irnnslnlcd as 
“ le chioii Jfaron.” He conolndes from 
tho method of one of tlieir calcnlatioiis 
of n solnr oelipso that it docs not ditto 
lurthor back than 1200 years. Anquotil 
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Tlie Persian, Egj’ptiau anti Greek sages aliirm tlie existence of a colonr- 
ness body -wbieli is transparent and is not subject to gi’owth, inci’ease, 
decrease, disraption, conjunction nor dissolution, neither does it admit of 
tennitj' nor densit}"- nor generation nor decay. It is not compounded of 
bodies variously organised, neither is it affected by heat, cold, moistni’e, 
nor dryness, nor can lightness or gravity be predicated of it. It possesses 
life and continuity of oxisteuee, and is not subject to do.sire or anger. It 
is called “ asman.”^ The gonein,! opinion is that the Universe (to irav) 
includes nine spheres, but some think eight, others, eleven, others, seven, 
and it is even atlirincd that there is but a single iCosmos. 

The Hindu philosophei's acknowledge the existence of the planets and 
fixed stars, but assert that their substance is of water® congealed like hail, 


goes further in support of the moderu 
dato of Hindu learning and dcol.area their 
kill i/iij was communicated to them by tho 
Arabs of tho 0th and 10th coutnries ; 
his argumouta are sot forth by tho French 
astronomer. Sir \Y. Jones supports tho 
opinion that both Greeks and Hindus 
received the Zodiac from an older iintiou 
from whom both had n common descent, 
and the view of llontnola uhioh ho men- 
tioned to his pandits was naturally re- 
garded by them “ as a notion hordoring on 
lihronsy.” Tho two schools of opinion 
are well m.atohod both in learning and a 
mntual contempt for each other. It may 
be worth noticing that the original Greek 
Zodiac had hut U signs, tho Scorpion 
occupying tho place of two. Its claws 
called tho xvAai became afterwards 
known as Libra. I refer tho reader to 
Jlonrncla I, p. 79, for the explanation of 
this division. 

* These are the attributes of tho Pra- 
dliilna, (chief principle or primary crude 
m.at(or) ascribed to it by tho Sankhya 
philosophy. It is independent and co- 
ordinate with primary spirit. See 
Yishnn P. p. 9 et seq. Tho greater 
part of this passage is almost iden- 
tical with the description of the word 
the Arubio equivalent of 


in tho I^tilahiit uT Fnnun, pp. 1134-5, 
quoted from the Ilidayat n’l ^ikmat 
(TnsticuUs philosophic roi'ta) of Jlai- 
bn^li. I have not boon able to trace 
tho passago in tho latter work verba- 
tim, but in scattered references only, 
Tho notion is taken from Aristotle. 

*£7rel 5* eis rt a^rt ipeperai 
vparov nkv, airh fniSe- 

liiav, pifTf $dpos. 'OpoiS/s S’ ellKoyoii, iiro- 
AoffeTii irepl rStoS, ical 6Vt ayeyvTjrSv Kal 
^ipdapTov, Kai not ayaWolcuTaroii ,,, 

K T. Do Cclo. O.ip. III. 

® Albirnni mentions this in his LV 
Chap. Tho Ilindns believe regarding 
the bodies of all tho stars that they have 
a globular phai^e, a watery csscucr, and 
that they do not shine, whilst tho sun 
alone is of fiery essence, self-shining and 
per acciilene illumiimtcs other stars when 
they stand opposite to him. They reckon 
according to eyesight among tho stars 
also, such luminous bodies as in reality 
arc not st.irs, but the lights into which 
those men have been metamorphosed 
who have received eternal reward from 
God. Tho Fisftnn. D/ianaa says : “The 
stars are watery and the rays of the sun 
illnininatc them in the night. Those who 
by their pious deeds have obtained a 
place on the height, sit there on their 
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and that they receive tlieir liE'ht fi\mi (he snn. Other-4 maintain that it 
is from the moon, and lhat these luminous bodies dominate tlie aspects 
of fortune They also hold, the connection of n celesti.il spirit with each. 
Some suppose the stars to bo human beings, who by suppressing- the 
emotions of anger and desire, and hj'- mortiticalion and moral beauty of 
life, have reached this exalted emiiicnee. 

NaIFCS of IHIi PtAXCTS VXI> OF 1 tl P, DV\s OP IJIII n FEK. 

Saiuchar^ is Satm-n (Saturday). Rnhafpiiti is Jupiter ('riuirsday). 
Mangai is Mars (Tuesday). AiUtya, the Sun (Sunday). 'J’ho Uindus 
have more than a thousand names for the sun. Ills Majesty knows by 
heart the -whole of these and uses them in his jn-ayers, but tbe name Sutaj 
is the one in common use among all cl.rsses. is Venus (Friday), 

ilitdli is Mercury (Wednesday). Suma is the Moon (^Monday). 

Each of these planets has scver.il names, and each clay of the w'ook 
has a special connection with and is named .rfter its planet, -with the ad- 
dition of the word ‘ tvar.’ Tims, Snuda)' which begins the week is called 
Ailitya-wdr ; Monday, Soiaa-uwr; Tuesday, Mangal-icdr ; Wednesday, Bmlh- 
ivdr; Thursday, Briliaspaii-u'dr ; Friday, S'uha-wdr ; Saturday, Saniehar- 
wdr. 

The Iksh'iittos op the fllutrydl . 

This is around gong of mixed metal,* shaped like a griddle but thicker, 
made of dilleient sizes ; and susiieudod b}' a cord. It may ho not sounded 
except by I'oyal commaucl, and accompanies the loyal ctpiipage. 

The llinclu philosophors divide tlic day and night into four parts, each 
of which they c.ill pa/ir. Throughout the greater part of the counley, the 


throiicB) nnfl >\licn BliiiiiuGC} thoy,aro 
rcckoiiod among tho stars ! ’’ Saclinn’s 
Trans JI, 6-t. 

* I have retained tlie exact order of 
tliis passage whilo correuLing Uic orlho' 
giaphy of the names ns given by Alial 
F.izl, Tho 19th Chap, of Alhiruni’s 
India begins with the same snbjecl 
and the simUarity of treatment and 
expression, though not of tlio mder, is 
so striking that, as I have before had 
occasion to observe, there is little 
doubt of Abul Fa/l's iiidobtednoss to 
tbis author. Albirdni’s handling of any 
Bubjeot he discusBes is that of a pbi> 


lo£.o 2 >licr who is innster of it } Abiil Fiizl 
is puirly the cominlcr and tlio scidbo. 
I refer the loader to llumholdt’s Cosmos, 
Vol. JV, p. <110, and onwards, text and 
note*!, for the anth(ui(y and diHusloti of 
the planetary hours and planotfuy days 
of Ihc » eck 

* Lit, JTaft*josh, a metal compounded 
of iron, outimony, lead, gold, tin, copper 
and silver. The ordinary boll-metal is 
au alloy of SO parts of cop 2 >ov and 20 of 
tin, tliongh some Englibli bolla'huvo boon 
found to coubibt of ooppor, tiu, ziuo and 
lead. 
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pahr ■never ovcoeda nine gharis' nor is leas than six. The ghari is tlie sixtieth 
part of a uu'htheineron. and is divided into sixty parts, each of which is 
called a pul which is again subilivided into .sixty hipnl. 

In order to ascertain and indicate the time, a ves-el of eopjjer or other 
metal is made of a hundred Uiiiks^ weight. In Percian it is called yingan, 
aa an ancient sage sing.s, 

tVliy reck'st thon of a world whose si>an 
A clepsydra doth mote to man t* 

It is in the shape of a bowl narrower at the lower part, t-welve fingers 
in height and breadth. A perforation is made hclow to admit of a golden 
tube being passed through of the weight of one I/di/uf, and in length the 
breadth of five lingers. It is placed in a ha>in of pure water in a place 
undisturbed by the wind. AVhon the bowl is full of water, one ghnri is 
elapsed.* and in onler that this .should be known to far and near, the gong 
is struek once, and for the second time, twice, and so on. When a ynlir has 
clap.scd, the nnmher of j/uiri's expired therein is first .sounded and then 
more delihoralely fi-om one to four (according to the pnhf . thus announc- 
ing the pa\r .struck. Tims when it is two t twelve o'eloekh the gong 
is struck twenty-six times, t.iking thepfir at eight ghurh. The Em- 
peror "Baber in his Memoirs ■writes: "When at the end of a a 

certain number of glutrls had elapsed, this number was sounded while the 
pu/.r just expired ■was unkmum. I ordorid that the number of the 2"'^"' 


1 See p. 10, ITl'I. IT, :i. 4. 

* A weiglit of 4 if I 'Isf anH sometimes 
a little more. See Vel, 1, 10, n. 

* These linos .irc Trom the //tn V’’. of 
(laki'm S.iii.Ii, p SOS. of the htiiomnnlieJ 
pilition. The elepsvdra was knofln in 
Greece in tlte time of Aiistephan.-s and 
wis U'.ed for re^niatii.,; tl.e time a'lewid 
for speeelies I'f ,tceu-id peit‘'ns lefeie 
courts of justice. But in thi?, tlie water 
was allewed to escape tlwonuli tlie orifice 
of the vessel. See hewis' Ast of the Ai.- 
cients. p. 1S2 

* It is thus described in the Siirra 
Siihlhlnta. Caap XIll. ‘"Ihe copper 
vessel (in the sh.!],., of me lower h.ilf of 
a w.tter jar which has a stiull hole in its 

bottom and placed upon clean water in 
a basin, sinks oxnctly sixty (imeB in any- 


cl.thcmcrui, ii called the KipiJa I'antra. 
Ill the Vishnu rTu.ia i p 631, it is said 
to be ".I vessel n, .de of 12’ Pn'as of 
topper, in ilio of w'lich th^reis 

to be a hoi • m i 1 h with a tube ui guld. of 
the wei,_ht of 4 3/.*.' an I 4 inches 
lotg." A coimaeiunry 1 = luoie yvplitit. 
“A tcsslI in.ide of l-i Pc i, of, -pper, 
and hilde.g .i J'rasiha, ta ll.ia'aJha 
measnrt of waiter, bixiiil at top and hav- 
ing- at b litem a cube of gold of -i JI '"'ios 
weight, 4 lingers 1 mg, is p] iced in water, 
and the time in which t!ie vessel is tilled 
by the hole in the hjit vn is a A'l'ii’.ii.” 
It is iherci.tre clc.ir thai tn yse must be a 
pilie of the metal and of the leaeth 
given, ai-d not a simple aieitaiv ti.Iy. 
See a paper on Horometry in th. As. 
Bee. T. 87. 
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should bo repeated after a brief interval.” Tbe Hindu philosopbers 
account 360 breathings of a man in good health as a ghnp of timo, and each 
is formed of six inspirations and respu-ations, of which 21,600 are drawn 
in the course of a nychthemoron. 

The okdee op the Si’heees. 

The first is the Earth, over which is "Water, hut not encompassing 
it entirely. Above this is Fire, towards its northern extremity shaped like 
a myrohalan. Above this again is the Air, but its concave sni’face is not 
spherical. The Air is of nine kinds. Bhuvoyn, is the atmosphere extending 
up to the height of forty-seven Icos from the globe of the earth. It is 
volatile in every direction and is the region wherein rain, thunder and 
lightning take their origin. Avaha is the air from the last-mentioned 
body to the moon. Prora/i a, from the second lo Mercury. JJdvalia from 
the third to "Venus. Samvaha, from the fourth to the Sun. Sttvdha, from 
the fifth to Mars. Parivalia, from the sixlh to Jnpitor. Pardvaha, imm 
the seventh to Saturn. Pmfaluiiula, from the eight to the fixed stars. Day 
and night arc formed by the revolution of this wind, with a movement from 
east to west, the other seven winds rcvei’sing this order of motion.^ Bat 
their more authoritative opinion is that tho&o seven form the Pravahdnila, 
and are named after the seven planets and all revolve from oast to west.* 
Their knowledge docs not extend beyond the fixed stars. Ether transcends 
all other spheres and is unfathomable. 

The moan motions of the planets which they call 2Iadhyavia differ from 
the Greek reckoning in the seconds and thirds. Thus, in a nychthemoron 


1 I am uncortain of this moaning. Tho 
elements in snccos.sivo order are snppos- 
cd to acquire tho property of causality 
one to tho other. Tho order in all tho 
Puriinns hut one is tho same according 
to Wilson (Vish. P.), and agrees with 
tho text Tho seven winds ocenr in 
this order in the Siddhanta S'iromani 
which adds ; “ Tho atmosphere ONtonds 
to the height of 12 ynjanaa from tho earth. 
Within this limit arc tlio clonds, liglit- 
uiiig, &o. Tho Pravaha wind which is 
above the atmosphere moves constantly 
to tho westward with uniform motion. 
As tho sphere of the universe iucludoa 
tho fixed stars and planets, it therefore 
being impelled by the Pravaba wind is 

3 


carried round with the stars and planets 
in a constant revolution.” Wilkinson’s 
Translation, p 127. 

* Compare witli this tho direction of 
tho planes of tho winds and thoir names 
according to tho Moslem theory, in Al- 
biiuni’s Chronology of Ano. Nations 
Snthau, p. 311. In Vol. I of his India, 
(p. 280 Sach.) Brahmagupta says “ Tho 
wind makes all tho fixed stars and tho pla- 
nets revolve towards tho W. in ono and the 
same rovolulioii, but I ho planets movo 
also in a slow ]>aco to the £. like a dust 
atom moving on a potter’s wheel in .a di- 
rection oppesito to that in which tho 
wheel is revolving.” Albirdni considers 
their speaking of the wind as a mofw is 
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extending from midnight to midnight, the Sdrya-Siddhanta gives the 
following calculations. 



, Degrees. 

i 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Moon 

13 


34 

53 

Mercury "I 

Yeuus > ... 

0 

59 

8 

10 

Sun 3 

AfOiPS ■■■ 

0 

31 

26 

28 

Jupiter ... ... ... 

0 

4 

59 

9 

Saturn ... 

0 

2 


23 


According to the Greets. 



Degrees. 

Minutes. 

Seconds. 

Thirds. 

Moon ... 





35 

2 

Mercury 'i 
Tenus > 






19 

Sun ) 

Mars „. 

• •• 

»«• 



27 

40 

Jupiter ... 

«•« 

• f • 



1 

16 

Saturn ... 

... 

• •• 




35 


The motion of the Planets is considered of their essence and is of equal 
velocitj- in all. When calculated in kos their rate of motion is said to be 
11,858 yojana^ and 3 kos in the space of a nychthemeron, and their dii-eo- 
tion is from west to east. The difference in their periods arises from the 
greater or less extent of their orbits, the superior being greater than those 
lower in position. 


intendcti only to f!ioiUtato tbe idea to the 
mlgar comprehension, bnt nhen they 
come to speak of the first-mover (God) 
they at once lay aside comparison with 
the wind whose essence is not moving 
bnt is a body acted upon by external in- 
fluence. According to the Sdrya-Sid- 
dhanta the rapid morement of the planets 
is caused by the wind Pravaha. 

t A yojana is four ios. Albiruni in his 
India, Chap. XV, (Sach, I. 167) makes 
1 lros'a = l mile or 4,000 yards, and 1 
yojana =8 miles or irrh or 32,000 yards. 
Some, he adds, think the icras'a= t Jarsakh, 


and so make the Jarsakh of the Hindus 
16.000 yards, but this is not so, as this 
latter [faisolh] is^i yojana. Sachan 
has made a slight oversight in this last 
passage by translating 1 kros'a — J yojana. 
But this cannot be as he already says 
above that 1 yojana = 8 kros'a. The Far- 
sakh is reckoned by Albiruni in his V 
Chap, as 3 miles, and = 4 yojana whioh 
being reckoned above at 32000 yards, 
gives the length of the farsakh neces- 
sarily at 16,000. Bnt with this re- 
snlt he appears to quarrel. 
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The progression of the fixed stars they consider to he somowhat simi- 
lar to that of the plaopts, hut differing from the Greeks, they assert that 
■with regard to the Lunar stations, there is a motion of Si seconds* in one 
year, or one degree in 66 years and 8 months. They* compute that the as- 
torisms advance '27® degrees from the beginning of Aries, or according to an- 
other calculation, having advanced 21 degrees, they have a retrograde motion 
till they reach the 28th degree of Pisces whence they return ■to Aries, and 
the same movement in-commences. The Ui'sa Major which is called in 
Sanskrit Sapta-rislii* (the seven Sagos) has a precession in one year of 
17 seconds, 47 thirds from west to east, or one degree in 200 years and 6 
months, and accomplishes its revolution. One sect considers the operation 
of these forces to depend solely on the power of the Almighty. 


1 “ The motion of 54 seconds is a mo- 
tion in longitude common to all the stars, 
but the retrogade motion is the variation 
oE right ascension " — Mr llenbcn Barrow, 
the astronomer, who assisted Gladwin in 
the part of his work thus notes on this 
passage. His succeeding remarks are 
devoted to tho correction of a supposed 
error of Abul Fasl's, but entirely duo to 
Gladwin's misai»prehension of his MS. 

* Thus Albiruni iii his Chronol , p. 
352. “ Because now the Axed stars 

which give tho forms and names to the 
Lnnnr Sbations move on in one and the 
same slow motion, you ma.st add one day 
to tlio days of their rising and sotting in 
every 66 Solar years, sinoo in such a 
period they move one degree.” 

S In tho Surya-Siddhanta, tho preces- 
sion of tho equinoxes is thus described : 
“ Tlio circle of Asterisms libratos 600 
times in a great Yuga (that is, all the 
Asterisms at first move westward 27°. 
Then returning from that limit they 
reach their former places. Then from 
those places they move eastward tho 
same number of degrees, and returning 
thence come again to their own places. 
Thus they complete one libration or revo- 
lution as it is called). Bapn Deva. Bur- 
gess has a long note on this mode of 
statement in his translation, p. 100. 


" Si I’on suit nno des planfetes snprrie- 
ures, Mars, Jupiter, on Satume, duront 
le conrs d ’une m6mo anneo, on oh- 
servo des monvomens fort bisarres. Lo- 
rsqn’olle commence h. so dt'gnger des 
rayons dn solcil, sa vitesse qni est alors 
in6dioore, va on diminnant de jonr k au- 
tre jusqu’ it nn certain point on ello sem- 
ble s’nrrfttor. Apr&s quolquos jours elle 
commence a r6trogrnder, d’abord lente- 
ment, puis cn accelerant son mouvemont 
jnsqn’anx environs do Topposition : lit sa 
vttesse recommence diminner, ot quel- 
qne tomps npres die 8’arr6te on appnr- 
cncc une secondo fois i olio roprond enfin 
Bonmonvement snivnntl’ordro des signes, 
allant d’ abord fort lontemont, ot cn- 
suite plus vito, jnsqn’it ce quo I’approche 
do soloil qui Tatteiut, la fasse disparoitro 
a nos yeux. Mars eprouve eos apparen- 
ccs deux fois dans une do ses revolutions. 
Jupiter donzo, ot Satnrno trense. Mon- 
tulca. nist. des’ Math. I. 300. 

* Mr. Eenben Barrow notes on Glad-win, 
that this cannot be a constellation but a 
particular star : and though it may have 
tho velocity the author assigns to it at 
one time, at others its motion must bo 
different. The star, however being known, 
its situation is determinable from its 
velocity. 
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Tlio ancient Greeks, inelnding Aristotle, ■were ignorant of the motion 
of ilio fixed stars and Hippai’chns observed a fowl -with a motion from 
east to west in the Zodiac, but be was xmablc to calculate their dimen- 
sions. Ptolemy determined the motion of the stars in longitude to he one 
degree in a hundi’cd solar years. Ibn Aalam and others reckoned sixty. 
The observations of Nasir'uJdin Tusi agree with this last, but iluhyi’ddin 
Maghrabi® and a number of experts at the same observatory discovered 
that Ahlelaran, the Heart of Scorpio (o Scorpii), and others, advanced 
a degree in 66® years. In the Gurgani Tables (of Ulugh Beg) this is 
made to occur in 70 Tazdajirdi* years, each of which is 365 years without 
a fraction. 

ClECIIMFEREXCES OP tHC SPHERES.® 


Tojanns. 


^Tonn ... ... 

Jloivnry ... ... ••• 

Voiiaa... ••• 

Sun ... 

Mius ... ... 

Jniiiter 

Siitnni ... 

Fisoil Stars 

EMier, beyond which the sun’s r.ays do not 


324,000 
1,043.207 
2,60 », 636 
4,331.500 
8,I46,90R 
61,375 761 
127,665,255 
259,b90,Ul2 

18,712,080,864,000,000 


2 and a fraction 
a fraction 

3 
1 

Z less a fraction 


1 M. llontulca observes th.st Uippar- 
chus, according to Ptolemy, suspectetl 
that only the stars in tho Zodiac or in 
its vicinity had boon disturbed in posi- 
tion as if, being tlio nearest in some mea- 
Buro to the great route of the planets, 
they liad hccii more exposed to slmro in 
their motion. Bni ho soon discovered 
that tho movement was generiil aronnd 
tho poles of the Zodi.ie, and he trans- 
mitted a l.irge number of observ itions 
on the fixed stars for the use of his suc- 
cessors. They served to .assure Ptolemy 
of the perfect immovability of tho fixed 
stars with regard to each other and of 
tho movement of tho whole starry sphere 
aronnd the poles of the Zodiac. Hist, dcs 
Math. 265, 1. 

8 Called al Ifaghrabi from his resi- 
dence in Spain and Africa. He was 
spued in the sack of Aleppo by Holagu 


and associated nith Tosi at Maragha in 
A. H. 658. He thus took part in form- 
ing the Ilkliaui Astronomical Tables. 
He had a wide reput.uion as a philosopher 
and mathematieiau. D’Hcrb. 

6 Ptolemy following the steps of 
Hipparchus, established conclnsively 
his theory of the movement of the fixed 
stars. In comparing the longitudes of 
8ever.tl of these ivith those found by 
Hippurclins, lie showed that they Imd 
advanced parallel to the Ecliptic by 
2° 40' since his day and as 265 yeus 
had since then elapsed, ho concluded the 
movement to be one degree in 100 years. 
Tho more exact calculation of modem 
days shows it to bo one in 72. Hist. des. 
Math. I. 225. 

* See Tol. II, p. 28. 

6 These distances ue given in Albi- 
ruui’s LV Chap, in two computations 
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The minutes of the diameters of each of the planets bear a proportion- 
ate ratio to the minutes of their oircumferenco.^ 


3 Mustard seeds 
8 Barley corns 

24 Dibits 

4 Cubits 
2000 Band 

4 Kos. 


<a 

a 

o 

a S 


B'lrloy com. 
Digit. 

Cubit (Dast). 
Band. 

Kos.’ 

Yojana. 


Lunar Stations. 

Each of these is called Nahsliafra, and they are 27 in number, severally 
divided into 13 degrees and 20 minutes. 


Asterisms. 

S 

a 

SO 

0 

0 

Szi 

Asierisms. 

§ 

<a 

0 

6 

1. Adwini fa Arietis) .. 

3 

15. Rwsti (a Bootis j Arctnms) 

1 

2. Bharani (Mnsca) 

3 

16. Visiikha (0 or x dibrs) ... 

4 

3. Kpittika (t T.anri Ploindes) 

6 

17. Aniiradha (8 Scorpiouis) 

4 

4. llohiT.ii (oTauri Aldabaran) 

5 

m. Jyeshthd (a ScorpioniB, Antares) 

3 

5. Mrigasira (A OrionisJ 

3 

19 . Mdla (y Srorpiuiiis) ... ... 

n 

6. Ardrd (a Orionis) ••• 

1 

20 PurvashadliB (8 Sngittarii) 

4 

7. Punarvasu (8 Qomiuorum) 

4 

21. Uttardshndha (t Sagiltai-iij 

3 

8. Pnshya (5 Oaiiori) 

3 

22. Abhijit (a Lyri) 


9. Aflesha (a 1 and 2 G.ancri) 

5 

23. Kravapa (0 Aqnihu) ... 

3 

10 Maglid (a Lconis HcgnlaeJ 

6 

24. DhaniahthQ (a Dclphini) ... 

4 

11 Piirvii-nhalgiini (S Leonis) 

2 

25. Sutabliislni (A Aquarii) 


12. l7ttard-])lidlgiLni {$ Leoiiis} 

2 

20 PurYsihliaclrupfuld (o Pegasi) 


13. Hiistii (7 or S Corvi) 

6 

27. Utt.arabhadrap:id.i (0 Andromodmj 


14. Chill'd (a Virginia, iSpica) 

1 

28 llovali (f Pisuiiun) 



Note. I linve taken tlie stars from B.ipa Dova’a translation of the Surya-Siddimnta. 

Altogether 221 stars. The moon never tarries in any one station 
more than C5i gliaris or less than olj. 


with some variance between each other 
and those of the text. Tliey are also given 
in 12th chapter of the Surya-Suldhdnta 
with some slight variation from the text. 

t This sentence is not in two MSS. 
and as it stands, appears incomplote. 
The remaining terms of the proportional 
aro missing, and are probably the num- 
ber of yojanas of the diameters, to tho 


yojnnae of tho circnmferences. Thus the 
minutes of tlio diameter of the muon aro 
to tho minutes of her circumference, i. c,, 
21,600, ns the number of the pojanas 
of tho diameter, i. e., 480, aro to tho 
yojanas of the circumference of her 
whole sphere, and in the same way with 
tho Sun, as shewn by Albirdni, Ohap, I, VI 
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Tlii-ec degrees and twenty minutes of the 21st KaJeshaira to 48' of 
the 22’ Xaksliiih'a have, for certain pui'poses. heen separately designated 
Ahhijit^ 

The Greeks reckoned 28 Lnnar Stations and assigned 12 degrees, 51 
mimites and 26 seconds to each. They are as follows.* 



Names of the Lunar Stations. 



Xo. of 
Stars. 

dfagnitndes. 

1. 

Al Shiiratau (0, y Arietisl... 




2 

3rd. 

2. 

Al Bntiiin ic. fi. t Arietis) ... 



... 

3 

5tll. 

3. 

Al Thurawa (Pleiades) ... 




6 

5th. 

4. 

Aldabarau (a T.aiin] 




1 

1st. 

5. 

Al Hakaah (X, ig' Orionisl 




3 

n.ebnlar.3 

6. 

Al Uau^h (7. { Geminornm) 




2 

3rd and 4th. 

7. 

Al Dhiraa & Geminormn \ 


.. 


2 

2nd. 


S. 

y. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
13. 


Kjt,lirah ■ I'n-rsepi' ) e i ft duo 


•y. Si Cancii 


A1 T.irfah Ithe eyt- of Leo : two olo^e lo^etlier, one helonging 
to Leo. the other to the stars ontaide the figure of Cancer) | 
A1 Jabbah f, -y. i), a Leonis' 

A1 Zubrah l S, 6 Leou's) ... 

A1 Sarfah tS Leonisl 
A1 A wad (S. n. y, 5, « Tirjiiiis) 

A1 i;l .4aial '* vSnioa) 

A1 Gbafr' «. X, Virgiuis) 


I 4th. 

‘ 4th. 

one of the 4th. 
' 2niL 

Isi. 

I 3rd. 

Isr. 

4th. 


1 ‘ A cornpletc rcTolution of the moon,’ 
says Sit IV. Jones in bis piper on the 
Indian Zodiack lAs Ess. II. 293 ' 
‘ with respi ct to tliC stars, being made 
in 27 d.ays, odd bonrs. Tninntts .ind 
seconds, .and perfect eiactnC'S \iing 
ciiher noi attained or reqnired by the 
Hiiidns. they fixed on the nunihir 27 .tnd 
inserted for some astrolo<ric.iI 

pnrposc in their nnptid ceremonies. It 
consists of 3 stars between the 21st and 
22nd st.aiiens.'' .Iccirdiiig to Atlnrani. 
AbLijit is the F.illing Eagle An Xa;r al 
VTsti. 

S Abnl Fail gives only the Arabian 
names. I take the Greek equivalents 
from Albinlni’s Chronology. Sachau, p. 
343. The first name should be As Shara- 
tan, not Sbaratain. as Abiil Pail writes 
it. The Arabs commenced with lids Sta- 
tion. bnt other nations with the rii.i.ades, 
says Albirfini, adding, “I do not know 
wdaeth^ they do this because the Plaades 


are more easily and clearly visible with- 
out any stn ly or research than the otb' r 
Station*, or heeauEO ns I L,vb foniid in 
some lx>L‘k& of Hermes, the vernal equi- 
nox coincides with the rising cf tiie 
Pleiades. God knows best what they 
iuicnded.” 

^ Prolt.ir'T c'^T3s5iierei3 ^'hem one clnmlT 
star and coliod tf esii thi.* Jiclmla; in t3ie 
licid ri iVI'ni. Alliirjiii. Ste also 
Hniub^TJt's Cosmos, Vol III, pp 13 l*- 22, 
One. 

Also. Calk li tLc Calf cf the L:nn, and 
Al Slmak Alrimih is kts other calf. Albi- 
rdni. 

f Said TO be the beet of the Lmsax Sta- 
tions becati^ it siands behind Le? and 
before Scorpio Xbe horoscopes of all 
the prcihets are said to be in this feta- 
tion. "but this d.xs nor seem to be trae 
except in the case of the ^easiah, the 
prophet TThofeeape off all inifihapB.” Ibid. 
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Names of the Lunar Stations 

No of 
Sl-llTS. 

lyrncfiiitiidcs. 

16. A1 Znbana (a, B Librro) ... ... ... 

2 

2ii(I. 

17. A1 Iklil (A 5, .■ Scorpio ... 

3 

4th. 

18. Al Kalb (a Scorpii) 

1 

2nd. 

19. Al Sh.anlab (A, v Scorpii) ... ... ... 

2 

2iid. 

20. Al Kaaim {y. d, e, jj, <r, 0, r, f Sagittarii) 

4 

3rd. 

21. Al Baldah, a blank circular space of tho heavensl 



22. Sa$d Al Bhubih (a, B Gapricorni) ... ... 

2 

3rd. 

23. Sa^d-Bnlna (n, v, t Aqn.arii) 

2 

3rd and 4th. 

21. (Saad) Al Snud (8, £ Aqnarii) ... ... 

2 or 3 

3rd and 6tb. 

25. (Saad) Al Akhbiyah (7, f, ir, ij Aqnarii) 

4 

3rd. 

26. Hukriddam (Alfargh al Awwal {a, B Pegasi) 

2 

2nd. 

27. Mnakkhar (Alfaragh Althdni) (y I’cgasi, and a Andromedco) 

2 

Slid. 

2S. Kasha (Batn Alhut j (j3 Andromedse) 

1 

3rd. 


In all 66 or 67 stars. 

In the following table will be found various particulars regarding the 
Planets. 

[The form is given but the particulars arc wanting in all the MSS. 
The entries were probably left to be made at a later time, and either for- 
gotten or the information was never obtained. The details were the 
diameters and dimensions of the planets and their distances from tho 
earth’s centre in farsakhs and yojatias according to the Hindus, to Ptolemy 
and to modem astronomers, but as Albirdni observes, the Hindu astrono- 
mers themselves are not agreed in their computations. Pulisa reckons 
tho diameter of the earth as 1,600 yojanas, and its circumference ns 5026-}-^^, 
whilst Brahmagupta I’cckons tho former at 1.581 and the latter at 5,000 
yojanas. The table of Yakdb-b-Tarik, w'ill be found in Albirdni’s India, 
Vol. II, p. 68.] 

Magnitudes of tub Fixed St.ves. 


Tho Hindu philosophers reckon seven mnguitudo.s as follows .■ — 


Magnitudes. 

CQ 

•W 

d 

a 

H 

Seconds. 

Tojonas 

Kob. 

Dan^. 

Cnbit. 

Digit. 

Diameter of tho let 

7 

30 

90,233 

2 

700 

■ 


„ „ 2nd 

6 

15 

75,190 

2 

1,230 



„ „ Srd 

S 

30 

CG,175 

2 

1,580 



II II 4th 

4 

0 

48,127 

3 

238 

2 

2 

II II Bth 

3 

0 

30,095 

0 

C78 

3 

13 

„ „ 6th 

2 

0 

21,003 

3 

1,119 

1 

1 

II II 7th 

1 

0 

12,031 

3 

1,559 

2 

12 


3- According^ to Albinmi a atailcss 
district of heaven, at tho sido of tho 
Horse, belonging to Sagittarius. The 


derivations of all iheso Arabio names nro 
given by Albiruni togetbor with iiitorost- 
ing particulars regarding each. 1 havo 
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SrAaNITHDES OP TOE FIXED STARS 


The Greeks mention six. The first they call the greatest (Akbar) 
and the sixth, the least (Asghar), and each comprised three degrees, the 
great, the mean and the less, each more important in proportion to its 
degree.^ The intervals of the hexade ■wore measured by sixths. Some 
supposed that a diameter of a star of the 1st magnitude was six times the 
diameter of the smallest ; but a manifest eiTor oecnrrod in calculating the 
volumes and distances intervening, by concluding that the volume of a 
mean star of the 1st magnitude must therefore be six times larger than 
the volume of a star of the 6th magnitude. But Euclid has demonstrated 
in the last proposition of the 12th Book of the Elements, that circles are 
to one another as the squares on their diameters, that is, if the ratio of one 
diameter to another be one-half or less, there will bo three times the ratio 
between the spheres. For instance, if the diameter of one sphere be half 
the diameter of another, the smaller sphere will be ^ of ^ of J or ^ of the 
larger; and if the diameter be the smaller sphere will be j of 3 of J or 
j’y of the larger, and so on. Therefore, if the case be as those have con- 
jectured, the volume of a star of tlie 1st magnitude will be greater than 
that of one of the 6th by a very considerable ditference. 

The largest of the fixed stars that have been observed, is 222 times, 
and the smallest of them twenty-three times as largo as the earth. From 
their multitude they cannot be numbered, but the position of 1022* has 
been fixed. Of these — 


prefixed, as is enstomary, to the several 
names the simple Arabic article, which 
in pronunciation must, of coarse, bo 
altered before solar letters into tho 
homogeneous enplionic tashdid, 

I Humboldt remarks that at tho period 
of Mongoli.ui supremacy iu the 15th 
century, when astronomy flourished nt 
Samarkand under Ulugh Beg, photomo- 
tric determinations were facilitated by 
the subdivision of each of the six classes 
of Hipparchus and Ptolemy into three 
subordinate groups : distinctions being 
drawn between the small, intermediate 
and largo stars of the second magnitude. 
Some MSS. of the Almagest refer to 
these subdivisions as they add or 

iKdffirwi/ to the determination of magni- 
tudes. Cosmos, III, 121-2, Otte’s Trans. 

S This is the catalogue of Hipparchus 


which gives tho longitudes and latitudes 
of tho number described, by their posi- 
tion in the constellations as shown in the 
6th book of tho Almagest Montnola 
observes that only 1,022 were observed, 
though there are a great many more, and 
some among them visible to tho naked 
eye, but the number is far below what 
is vulg.irly imagined. Hist, dcs Math. 
I, p. 295. I add on tho authority of 
Humboldt. (Cosmos III, 143) that Pliny 
could count only 1,600 stars visible in 
the fine sky of Italy In this enumera- 
tion he had descended to stars of the Sth, 
whilst half a century later Ptolemy in- 
dicated only 1 ,025 stars down to the Sth 
magnitude The number of stars visible 
to the n.akod oye in tho horizon of Berlin, 
Humboldt gives as 4,022 and in that of 
Alexandria 4,638. 
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15 are of the 1st Maguitude. 474 are of the 4th Magnitude. 

45 „ „ 2nd „ 217 „ „ 5th „ 

208 „ „ 3rd „ 49 „ 6th 

There arc besides, 14 whose magnitudes are not catalogued, nine of 
which are obscure and five nebular. This is the theory of Ptolemy. Ac- 
cording to Abdiil Rahman-b -Omar al Sufi,’t 


37 arc of the 

2nd 

magnitude 

200 ., 


3itI 


421 „ 


4th 


267 „ 


6th 

M 

70 „ 

»• 

6fch 

•» 


and four nebular. 


llKSCKll'riOH OF THE EarTH. 

The Earth is spherical and its centre is the centre of the Universe. 
The elevations and depressions caused by the action of water or violence of 
the winds do not affect its spheroidity. Its circumference is 5,059 yojana,* 
2 /fo«, 1,154 (land. The ancient Greeks X'cekoned the circumference to be 
8,000 J'arsakh^ and its diameter 2,545i‘i- farsahh. Modern geometers give 
6,700 farsukli for the circumference and 2,163/^ farsakh for the diameter. 
All concur in making one farsakh equal to .3 miles. 

The Hindu philosophers have the following rule for determining 
the diameter and circumference To fad the circumference. Multiply the 
given diameter which they call biydns* by the multiplier 3,927 termed 
gunitf and divide the product by the divdsor 1,250 called hhdgf‘ and the 
quotient, labdlti’’ will be the circumference.* To find the diameter. Mul- 


* Tliorc is little known of this astrono- 
mer, Imt that he was a uatire of Kai, and 
according to D'llorhelot, preceptor of 
.Adhadiil Baulali of the Bowide dynasty, 
llammer Furgstall gives the date of his 
death in A H. 37G, (A, D. 98G) at the 
ago of 83. He was the autlior of a work 
on the fixed stars with illnstrntious and 
two others less important. 

* The calculations are di8ci*cpant. 
Faliba reckons 5,026 and its diameter 
1,600, while JBralimagnpta gives 5,000 and 
1,581 respectively and Ibn Tarik 6,596^''- 
and 2,100. Albiruni, ludia, pp. 312 I, 
66 II. 

* The calculation of Eratosthenes (276 

4 


-196 B. 0.), determined by a method 
identical with that which would bo em- 
ployed by a modern astronomer, gives 
the circumference at 250,000 stadia ; 
Posidonius (135 B. C.) mado it 240,000 
stadia or 30,000 miles. Lewis. Astron. 
of the Ano. pp. 190-215. 

* bydiam. Sansk. 

6 auuaka. Do. 

h bhdjnha. Do. 

lahdhi. Do. 

• The rule in the Surya-Siddlninta is 
to multiply tho square of the di.iuieter 
by 10, and the square root of the product 
will bo the circumference. The diameter 
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tiply the given eircnraferenco by 1,250 the former divisor, and divide the 
prodact by 3.927, the foi’mer mnltiplicr, and the qnotient Avill he the 
diameter. The rule of Archimedes as given in Greek -svorks. is accepted 
hj* the Hindus in the same manner, as an approximate calculation. The 
pst of the rule is that the relation of the diameter to the circumference is 
the ratio of 7 : 22, or about thrice the diameter and one-seventh. Any 
given diameter is multiplied hy 22, and divided by 7, the quotient being 
the cireumfereuce. Again the circumference multiplied by 7 and divided 
by 22 gives the diameter. The fraction, however, is really less than 4- and 
greater than 4^.1 It is evident that the Hindu rule was unknown to the 
Greeks or they would have vaunted it in their own praise. Glory bo to 
Him who alone knoweth the relation of the diameter to the circumference. 

How the method of ascertaining the diameter of the (earth's) circum- 
ference was after tlii.s manner. On a level plain by means of instruments 
like the astrolabe, the armillary sphei-e or the quadr.int of altitude, taking 
the elevation of the north pole of the Equinoctial, they proceed northwards, 
or southwards ou the meridian line guided by the astiolabe. and raise the 
vertical indices above the plane of the circle so that they cover one 
another. And thus a distance is traversed which e.\ecLds. or is les.s than 
the elevation ahove-mentioned hy one degree. If the arlvanee bu to the 
not th, it t\ ill increase : if to the south, the reteiNe. The di^tance from 
beginning to end is me.i'ured and the result forms a degree. Thus the 
cirentnfereuce is found. 

The ancients by this operation found the degree to be 22 /nrsnlW and 
f or Gd-J miles. "When the plain of S.tujir uear Hausil. was selected hy the 
Caliph A1 Mamun for this experiment, Kh-iliil-b.-Abdu’l iJI.dik ilarwariidi 
with a body of scientific men went towards the north, and Ali.-b.-Isa 
Ustnrliiln with another to the south. The former party found the degree 
longer than the latter : for n lieu e.ich had mea-ured their resjiective dis- 
tances, it was found to be I'?,’ /ir-Mtft or 5i'.= miles. The ditference 


is taken at 1.600 icjana. Falita reckons 
the rol.irion of the di.inicter to the cir- 
ctiinferenee as 1,250: 3,927, and Ijr.ilnna- 
gnpta as nearlj" 12,!i59 : 40,9S0. Alhirdni, 
II 71—72. 

* Aecordii.g to Alhinini, .treliiinedes 
deftned it to bo something beta een ! J 
and ; (Chip. XV. p SOs bnt the 
statement of Ahnl Fazl is correct. The 
book of Archimedes on the Dimensions 
of the Circle consists of three proposi- 


tions 1st, every ciicleis eqnal to a right 
angled triangle of which the sides con- 
taining the riglit antrle are eqntl respec- 
tively to its ridins an4i circnmference. 
2nd. the r.ttio of the area of the circle to 
the sqmre of its diameter is nearly that 
of 11 to 14. 3rd. the circninfert nco of tho 
circle is greater than three times its 
diameter by a quantity greater than if 
of the diameter, hnt less than of the 
same. Smith. Art. Archim, 
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between the two was f of a mile.* Maindn as a test, asked the two paj-ties 
tbc distance between Ifeeca and Baghdad. Aceoi'dinglo the above calcula- 
tion, multiplying 12° 40' by 50 j miles which is a degree, they made the dis- 
tance to be 720 to.* By the order of the Caliph the most level and short- 
est route between the two cities M-as measured and the dilTcrouec was 
found to be slight. It is strange that the accurate tITasiru’ddin) Tusl in his 
Tadlcirah {u'l N^dsinyah. Liber Memorial is de astronomia) should ascribe to 
the ancients what is related ot the aoti-onomcrs of Miiniun’s ago regarding 
the measurement of a degree in the plain of Saujar. Mulla Kntbn’ddin Shira- 
zi* in his Tulifat (n’l Shahiyah donum reyimn) and other works, expresses 
the ojiinion of the moderns in regard to the astronomers of that Calijih, in 
the manner I have related. Tlierc has boon nndoubtodlj- a slip of the pen 
in the Tadl'irah. The Hindu astronomers make the degree 14 yojnnas, 
43G diiiid, 2 cubits and 4 digits, and explain it after the former manner. 

Also on a level plain at sunri.se they regulate the coui-so of rjlinris by 
means of the iSiLfitjaiiira which is an instrument like an hnur-gla.s.s, 
measured for (10 qbaj-is. AVith this they walk caistwaids After St ytijiivas 
and a fraction, there is a difl'orenco of one ghari and the day advanced by 
that livie.* This imiltiplied by 00 gives the oircumforonco of the Earth. 


‘ ilr. Eenbon Barrow hero remarks, 
that Irom tho splioroidity of tho earth, 
the degrees oughj to increase towards tbc 
nortli 1 but tliis difTercncc is mucli greater 
th.au it ought to bo according to theory. 

* Mr. Barrow licre notes in Gladwin's 
work, that as tho tine length ot .a degree 
is between 69 and 70 miles, and there is 
reason to believe that the measures 
could not bo far w’rong, it follows that 
■W'e have not the truo length of their 
measures. 

* llaji Khalifah gives the year of 
his death as A. II. 7^0 (A D. 1370). He 
composed the astronomio.il work alluded 
to, for tho liiiiir Shah Mnhammad-b -Mu- 
tazz-b.-Tahir. 

* Mr. Eenbon Bnrrow’s note on this is 
as follows : “ Their intent was evidently 
to measure a degree of longitndo in n, 
parallel circle. The principle of the me- 
thod was tho same ns that of onr modern 
longitude watches ; and tho general 


practice was to ndjnst tho Siktajanfra to 
tho time of tho meridian they sot out 
from: and to go eastward till tho dilTer- 
once of the times shewn by it and by ob- 
servation .appeared to bo one ghnri JPor 
if tho iiisirument was exact, whatever 
meridian it was carried under, it would 
still conlitine to show tho tinio nndor tho 
meridian of tho first place : and it tho 
pinco arrived at was one degree more to 
tho oast, tho time found at that place 
(whether by tho sun’s rising or any other 
method) would bo one ghari more, and so 
in proportion ; and this is what is meant 
by tho day being more advanced. The 
llindus must doublless huve’obsorvod tho 
necessity of allowing for tho change of 
deelination in the lime of sunrise; but 
according to the mode prescribed by tho 
author, it would bo requisite to restrict 
tho time of making the experiment to 
that of tho Bolstico." 
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Description of the Insclar Continents. 

The Hindu philosophers describe tho terraqueous globe as ooniprisiug 
seven insular continents and seven seas, the whole area of land and sea 
mea'siiring' 7,957,750 yo/anas 

1. Javihii Vwipa^ is an island snrrotiuded by the ocean, and is the 
habitation of the human race and the gi’eater part of the animal crea- 
tion. They consider it together with half the ocean, as equal to a half of 
the whole globe. The breadth of tho ocean is 130 yojanas, and the 
breadth of the island is 1,265 yojanas, of which 65 are water, and the 
superficial area of this island with the sea is .3.978.875 yojanas, of which 
417,360 arc water. They say that in the couti-e of the Earth is a moun- 
tain of gold like an axis, and that p.irt of it which uith reference to 
Jamhii Dwijaa is above the Earth, is called Snmtrn and is 84,000 yojanas 
high. They believe that tho degrees of paradi.-io are on its summit and 
around its sides. It is said to be the same depth below the surface, and this 
IS known as Badwdnal and extraordinaiy fable.s are told of it. This is the 
account of the fanatical traditionists of this people, but the learned among 
tliura, like the Greeks, do not admit of a height over farsakh. 

2. Shdka-dufipa : half the sea bounds it on one side, and its superfi- 
cial extent is 427,424 yiyortiM. Beyond this is a sea of milk, of 801,097 
yojanas. 

3. SMlinali Dwipa ; '320,120 yojanas. Beyond this is a sea of curds, of 
633,563 yojanas. 


1 A''ar. 7,957,752. 

S The description of these islands their 
evtent, position and reference to Euro- 
pean Geography, form a litemcnre of 
their own, too disputed and unceitain in 
their details for dogiiiatisin, were tlie 
Pnranio Cosmography credible enough to 
ho worth It, “ Manifold are tiiu opinions 
of people,” says Brahmagapta. ‘Tcl.ituig 
to the description of the earcli and to 
Mount Mem, particularly among those 
who study the Furapas and the religions 
literature.” I content myself with in- 
dicating for reference, Chaps. XX to 
XXXtl of Albiruni, and the Vishnu Fa- 
rina which represents tho geographical 
system of tho rest. To these may be 
added the dissertation of the confident 
but unsafe IVilford on the Sacred Isles 


of tho ITest in the VIII Tol. of the As. 
Ees which will satisfy by bewildering 
tho cnriosity of the leader. The text has 
Jamma, instead of Jainbii, the insnlor 
contLiipiit deriving its name from tho 
Jambu tree, the Eugenia Jambii, tho 
Bngenia Molnccensis of Linneens and J. 
domestica of Eumphius who considers it 
as tho most exquisite of the tropical fruits 
after the m.iiigustlii. Ed. Her. 1 , 32. The 
Vishnn Farina makes the apples of this 
tree as l.irgc as elephants : when they are 
rotten they fall upon the crest of the 
monutaiii and from their expressed juice 
is formed the Jamhu ri\er, the waters of 
which enable those who drink them to 
pass their days in content and health, 
subject neither to decrepitude nor to 
decay. 
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4. Kttsha Diotpa ; 286,749 yojanas. Beyond this is a soft of butter, of 
459,792 yojMias. 

5. Krauncha Dici'pa : 181,684 yojanas. The sea beyond is the juice of 
sngai’cano. of 250,504 yojanas. 

6. Oomtdalca Bwi'pa ; 86,580 yojanas. The sen beyond is of wine, of 
71,648 yojanas. 

7. Tuslilcara T)ic(pa: 14,204 yojanas. Beyond is the sea of sweet 
water, of 28,160 yojanas. 

The breadth of each sea is 130 yojanas, and the breadth of each island, 
70 yojanas. In these six last Bmipas, are located the degrees of the lower 
regions. The seven seas measure together 3,079,474 yojanas and the dry 
land 4,878,278 yojanas. 

The habitation of men and animals extends to the 53rd degree of 
latitude, being 728 yojanas. 


Desckip'piok of Jamdu DwiPA. 

The legends regarding the six islands being beyond the limits of credi-' 
bility, I pirt them aside and confine myself to a few pax’ticulars regarding 
Jambu. 

Dividing the ocean, at each of the four cardinal directions with relation 
to the equatorial line, stands a city whose fenced walls are of bricks of 
gold. 1. Yamaldfi The earth’s longitude is reckoned from this, but in 
the Greek treatises the Hindu canon is said to be based as 0° of longitude) 
on Ganydish,^ tho Greeks being re<ally unaware from what point their 


1 This is said to be a fortress built by 
Zohak in tho city of Babylon. Some ac- 
count of it will bo found in tho 2 Vol. 
(Macan’s edit ) of tbo Sbabnamah Thi- 
ther, fled Afrasiab pursued by KalKhnsrnu 
and tho fort was twice ciipturod by him. 
In tho Slmhnamab it O] pears to bo tho ci- 
tadel of Gaugbihisbt, tbo capital of Afra- 
siab, and near it flowed the river Zirah 
which Kai Klinsrau crossed in his second 
attack. Firdausi presumes upon cither 
the ignorance or the geographical know- 
ledge of his readers, and leaves them to 
believe or discover its existence. Accord- 
ing to Albirdni, Abu Maashur based his 
canon on this place as a first meridian, 
See Beinaud’s Introduction to Abnlfeda’s 
Geog. V, ocxx, ct seq. Rang or Eangkin, 


he B.nys, is according to ancient Chinese 
writers Sogdi.-vnu. Rnwlinson lliinks it 
to be a I’ohlovi word iiioiining ‘ lionvon,' 
and Hyde (De relig. Vet. I’ers ) considers 
it synonymous witli tho terrestrial Para- 
dise. Tlio name appears as Cancadora in 
a note to Ilumboldt’s Cosmos II, (Otto). 
Beinaud’s interesting dissertation on this 
meridian and that of Arin or Azin will re- 
pay pcrnsal. Be considers tho latter name 
to bo a corruption of Ptolemy’s ’Ofijio) 
transliterated as Ozoln by tho Arabs 
which by copyists’ omission of diacritical 
points became tiriji and thus lost its trno 
pronnneialiun. This is confirmed by the 
fact that the Hindus called them first 
meridian indifferently. 
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longitude was taken. 2. Lanka} 3. SiddfcapHm. 4. Romaka. Each of 
these is distant 90 degrees fi-om its neighbour and 180° from that which 
is opposite to it. The mountain Sumeru is distant 9“ from each. The 
northern sides of these lie under the equinoctial circle which in Sanskrit is 
called Vishavad-vritta} This circle passes over the zenith of the inhabitants 
of those four cities, and the sun twice in the year roaches the zenith, and 
day and night throughout the year are nearly equal. The greatest altitude 
of the sun is 90.° His progression is from Lanka to Romaka. fmm thenco 
to Siddhapura, continuing to Tamakoti and back to Lanka. 'When the sun 
is in the meridian of Yamakoti, it is sunrise at Lanka, sunset at Siddhapura, 
and midnight at Romaka, and when it is midday in Lanka, it rises at 
Romaka. sets at Tamakoti, and is midnight at Siddhapura. When he is in 
the meridian of Romaka, it is sunrise at Siddhapura, sunset at Lanka and 
midnight at Yamakoti. When in the meridian of Siddhapura, the sunrises 
at Tamakoti, sets at Romaka and it is midnight at Lanka. There is a 
difference of 15 gharis between each of these four places. 

Again, north of Lanka towards Sumeru there are said to be three 
mountains : Rim icluda,^ Remalcifa and Niihadha. These three mountains 
in this order stretch across from the shore of the eastora sea to the 
western quarter. From Siddhapui a to Sumeru also are three other ranges . 
S'ringa-vanta, S'uJda, and Nila. There is another mountain between Yama- 
kofl and Sumeru, called Mdlgavanta adjoining Nishadha and Nila, and 
another between Romaka and Sumeru called Qandliamddana whose extremes 
meet the same two ranges. 

Extraordinary are the legends reg<arding these mountains which can- 
not hero be particularised, but something shall be set down of the region 
between Lanka and Himachala, and a little stand e.vemplar for much. 
This intervening country is called Bhdrata-khaiida Bhdrata was a mighty 
sovei’eign and this tract was named after him. From Lanka to Himachala 
which is 52 degrees, the country is inhabited, the settlements being parti- 
cularly frequent up to the 48th degree, and less so through the remaining 
four, on account of the extreme cold. 

According to their supposition a celestial degree is equal to 14 yojanas 
on earth ; the whole fifty-two degrees therefore are 728 yojanas which they 

1 Lanka and Ujjain. With Adelard de t 

Bath, Gerard of Cremona, Albert the S Himavan is the name in the Vishnu 

Great and Roger Bacon the name ap- Parana. Jlima in Sanskrit signiJies snow, 

pears as Arim or Arym, and this place a„j jn a derivative form the name may 

received the name of the Onpola of the be traced in the Thracian Hoemus. 
earth which was also applied to Lanka. 

Beim oozlviii. I. 
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consider to represent the habitable world. Between Himaehalaand Hema- 
kiita lies Kimiara-l-handa comprising 12 degrees of latitude. Between Hema- 
kuta and Nishadha is Uarikhanda coinpn'sing the same nninber of degi’ecs. 
Between Siddhapiira and S'ringa-vanta is Eiirn-khanda occnpying 52 degrees. 
Between S'ringa-vanta and Shukla lies Hiranmaya-khand with 12 degrees of 
latitude, the whole of which is of gold. Between Shnkla and Nila is the 
tract called Eamyaha-lchatida comprising the same number of degrees of 
latitude, and between Yamakoti and Malyavanta is Blind rdsca-khanda with 
an extent of 76°. Intermediate between Gandhaniiidana and Bomaka is 
Ketumdla of 76°. Between Miilj'.avanta, Gandhaniadaua. Nishadha and Nila 
is Il&vrita and extends 14° on each quarler.i The superficial measurement 
of those nine divisions is said to be equal, though the breadth of some is 
less than that of others. 

On the four sides of Sumeru are four other mountains ; that on the side 
of Yamakoti is called Mandara ; that towards Lanka, Hiiyundlia Parvafa ; on 
the Bomaka quarter, Vipula, and towards Siddhapiira, Supdrsva. The 
height of each is 18,000 ynjanas. 

The nine divisions of Jaralm-dnipa having been recorded, I now 
proceed to relate some particulars of the tirst division, Bkdrata-khanda. 
Between Lanka and Himaoliala are said to bo seven mountain ranges, ex- 
tending from cast to west and smaller than the former ranges. Those are, 
Mahendra, S'tikti, Malaya, ft‘kslia, Pdriyitra, Sahya, Tindhyd* 

The tract between Lanka and Mahendra is called Ltdr-a-Mando; be- 
tween it and S'ukti, Kascr j between S'nkti and Malaj'a, Tdnravarna; between 
Malaya and Riksha, GahhasH-mat ; between Riksha and Pariydtra, Ndg- 
khniula; between Piiriyiitra and Sahya. Hanmyakhanda. The tract between 
Sahya and Vindhya is divided in two pai’ts, the eastern of which is called 
Kuindi-a-kJiniida, and tlio western Ydriina-khanda^. 

The upper half of the globe would be represented by the accompany- 
ing plate. 

1 These tracts wero named .ifter the 1 Mainndra Malci or hills of JIaliindrn. 
nine sons of Agnidhra, the king of | Snkti or Snktim.at is donbtful. Sahya is 
Jainbn-divipa, wlio were named, Nabhi, the nortbern portion of the Ghats, the 
Kimpiirusha, IIiirivarBha,Iluvrita, Ramya, moanaiins of the Ivonkau; Riksha, the 
Hirnnrat, Kara, BliadriiSva, and Ketu- mountains of Goiid'vana Vindhya is 
mala. Vishnu Pnr. See also the Sid- hero restricted to the eastern division of 
dhaiita Siroinani where all those names the chain. I’driyutra or Fsripdtra is the 
and divisions occur. northern and wostorn portion. The clas- 

D I correct the readings of the test siheation seems to have boon known to 
from the Vishnu Parana Tbo Mahindra Ptolemy. See Wilson’s note. Vish. P.174, 
ohain extends from Orissa to Gondwana, ® For Knmiira, wliioh is Kumarika in 

part of which near Ganjam is still called Wilferd, the Vishnu F. has Gandharva. 
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Lacuna. 

The Hindus also divide the Avorld into throe regions. The upper is 
TiB.mBd Swar-loka, where the good receive the reward of their virtuous life. 
The middle region is IJhur-lol'a, which is the abode of mankind. The 
lower is called Pdtdla-lolca, wliex-e the wicked receive the punishment of 
their evil deeds 

The religious teachers of this creed conceive the world to ho a super- 
ficies divide into fourteen parts. Seven superior, viz., Bhur-Iolca, Sivar-loka, 
MaUar-loka, Jana-hka, Tapo-loka and Satija-loka ; and the same number 
inferior, .Atala, Sutala, Vitala, (ValalaUt, ^ahaitila, Tiasatala, and Patala.^ 
They relate extraordinary legends regarding the inhabitants of each region 
which cannot be inserted in a summary nai'rative. 

This people also speak of seven seas and seven islands (dwtpas), and 
nine divisions of Jambn-dio/'pa, but thei'e is considerably diversity in their 
order, extent and other particulars; as for instance, the mountain Snmm-n is 
reckoned to be 84.000 yojanas above ground, and 32,000 in breadth and 
16,000 below the sm-face of the eai-th and the same in breadth. The 
habitable earth is not confined, they think, only to Bhai’atakhaiida nor even 
to Jambu-flitupo. They say that beyond the ocean there is a land of gold* 
which is the abode of men. Their duration, of life extends to a thousand 
years, neither more nor less Sickness and grief come not nigh them, 
neither have they fear nor greed nor ignorance. They follow not evil 
speaking nor jealousy nor caluiniiy and live in peace, in rectitude and in 
charity. They lose not the vigour of youth, neithei" arc they invaded by 
weakness or decrepitude. They are of the same creed and race and have 
no distinction of food or clothing, and their wishes are gratified without 
toil. Of the other islands in liko manner are wondci’ful legends told which 
the ordinary rigid formalist would not admit to a hearing, but do not 
surprise the adoring believer in Divine Omnipotence. 

They also divide Kumai-akhanda into two parts. The counti'y where 
the black antelope is not found they call Mlechchha-des,^ and regard it with 


l These are somewhat varied in the 
different Fnranas. 

* This is Pu.shkara the 7th Du ipa, and 
recalls “ the land of Ilevilnth whore gold 
groweth” in the End Chap, of Genesis. 

3 The Mlechchhas are the Kirdtas of 
tho Vishnn Fur., the inhabitants of the 
monntains cast of Ilindnstan according 
to H. H, Wilson. Wilford places them in 
the moontains of the Doccan. All this 


pasStige is taken from the ordinances of 
Maim and tho names are marred in tho 
taking. Mann writes ns follows in Sir 
W. Jones’ translation : Chap. II. 

(I7.) Between the two divine rivers 
S.araswati and Drishadwnti lies the tract 
of land which the sages have named 
Brahmavarta because it was frequented 
by gods. 

(19.) Kurukshotra, Malsya, Fanohala 
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contempt and unworthy of existence. The region whore that animal is 
indigenous is oalled Jng-flpi, and it is .snlulivided into four parts. 1 A'rya- 
varta, bounded on the east and west by the ocean, and north and .south by 
two mountain ranges of Hindu.stan : 2 Madhya-des, to the cast of which is 
Illahilbiis and to the west the liver Vinasa, twenty-five h>s from Thanesar, 
and bounded to the north and .south by tlie same ranges. 3 Brahmarildi- 
des (Brahmarshi), eompiises five places : 1. Thanesar and its dependencies ; 
2, Bairath {rar. Pairiitli) ; 3, Kam 2 iila (war. ICanilah), 4, Matluira ; 5, 
Kanauj. 4 Bralimnvni-ta, the fertile tract between the Sarsuti (Saraswati) 
and Bitkasi (Drishadwati) rivers. 

On Tereestrial LoxfiiTi'Dr. 

The Hindus term longitude lambaiia, and make it consist of 180°, after 
the manner of tlio Greeks. They reckon it.s befifinning (as 0° of longitude) 
from Yamaliolt in the farthe.st oast, apparently hceanse following the move- 
ment of night and day. the nearest point to its origin is solccted. The 
Greeks reckon from the r.slands of the Blest. There are si-x^ islands of the 
western ocean formerly inhabited, but now submerged beneath tho sea. 
From their dcliglitful climate, their choice pi’oducUon of fruits and flowers 
and tlie lu.vnrianee of their vegetation, they wi>ro iicconnted a paradise. 
Men call them tho Eternal Islands ( cbliJhs ) or tho Fortunate ( ). Some 


or K&nyaktibja Savasena or Mathar-a form 
tho region called Brahmarshi, distin- 
gwished fi'om BrahniAvarla. 

(21.) That country which lies bohvoon 
Himayab and Vindhyiv to tho ©abfc of 
Vina»ana and to the west of Prayaga, is 
oolebrated by the title of Madhya-ds^a 
or the central region. 

(22.) As far as the eastern and ns far 
as tho western, oceans, between the two 
mountains just menbionod lies the tract 
which tlie wise have named Ariavnrta, 
or tnlmbtfed by respectable men. 

Burnell in his translation explains Vina- 
baua as the terminus of the Sarnswaoi. 
Prayaga is of course, Allahabad Wilford 
identifies the Drishadwati as the Caggar 
or Gagar, but the courses of those rivers 
must have considerably a1 bored. Cf. 
Wilson, Vishnu Purana, p. 181, nor,c. 

1 The number mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Pliny instead of seven, tho actnal 
6 


number of tho ai NaKtCpvif ifijtrot. 
Thov inclnde specifically the Canary 
IsUuds and the ^Cadeira group, though 
the \^oros and the Cape do Verdo have 
shared the disHnetion. A table of their 
aiicicnr; and modern names will bo found 
in W Smith’s Did. Of those Canaria 
is still retained and said to havo been 
given from the mnltitude of clogs that 
mu wild there Xivarin, aptly desoribes 
Ttmeriffo, and Forro was the chief meri- 
dian from which longitudes were reckon- 
ed before their computation from national 
obsorvatories. It is here at the extreme 
of tho o.irth, welpaTa yai4if, that Homor 
places tho ahnde of the yellow-haired 
Uhadamanthns and the Elysian dolds. 
Od TV, 505. In tho 2nd Book of the 
AAH0H2 J5TOPIA Lucian narrates his 
visit to the island and describes the 
chief city in terms that recall the new 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse. His ad- 
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assert that the Fortunate Ihles arc 24 in number between the Etcmal 
Islands and the sea-shore. Of the Gieclcs, some take the reckoning of lon- 
gitude from the shore of the western (Atlantic) ocean which they call 
’Oftcaros,' which is 10° east of the Eternal Islaiuhs. The distance of 
the shore from the islands in 22'2^ farsal-h according to tiie system of the 
ancients, or farsal-Ji accoidnig to the moderns, the latter being guided 

to this conclusion by obsei ration of the motion of the Zodiacal signs in 
succession and the jaroximity of the place. In the longitudinal reckoning of 
places both are agreed. The longitude is an arc of the equatorial between 
its point of tipper intersoetion with the meridian measni'cd from tlie begin- 
ing of the habitable earth (the fii-st meridian), and its point of upper 
intersection with the meridian of the giren place, and the interval is the 
distance between the place and the fiist meridian at its nearest side.* 

To fintHlie longitude; at the first meridian or a place whose longiludo 


reiitares would seem to haro iospired 
the pen of Mandcrille and have fore- 
stalled Mvinchansen. 

Ileinand notices the distiuotion or oon- 
fasioii made by the Ai'abs between the 
Eternal Isles or Islands of the Blest, and 
the Eoi'tanate Isles. Abnlfeda confonnds 
them bnt Ibn Sayd places the Fortunate 
Isles among the Eternal and aboui them, 
making 1 he latter 6 in nnmbor and the 
former 21 and distribniing them among 
the Ist, 2ud, and 3rd climates between 
the ICtli and 30cli degrees of iiorrii laiitndo, 
thus allowing tbe inference that the For- 
tnnate Isles aro the Canaries and ilie 
Eternal the Capo de Verde. Geog. Ahnlf. 
Introd. ccxxsiv. 

1 Aooonling to a fragment of Fhavo- 
rinns, not a Greek word, hut derived fTOm 
the barbarians probably connected with 
Sanskrit. Among the Greeks the son of 
Uranus and Gaia, heoame in physical 
geography, a river or stream circmiiflaent 
round the earth, and the large expanses 
of water are distinguished by Herodotus 
as sees. But the iden of the encircling 
waters became transferred as a se- 
condaiy mo.aning to the ocean and spe- 
cifioally to the Atlantic which was called 
the Great Sea, the Outer Sea, the Atlantic 


or simply the Ocean. Smith’s Diet, 
Geog. 

Avienns well expresses the mysterions 
dangers that confronted n mariner on 
its unknown waters beyond the pillars 
of Eercnles. 

: porro in occidnam plogam. 
Ab his colnmnis giirgitcm esse intermi- 
nnm, 

Late patere pelagns, extendi salum, 
IlimilcD tradit ; nnllns haoc adiit freta : 
Snilns Carinas aeqnor ilind intnlit, 

Desint qnod alto Habra iwopcllentia, 
Nnllusque pn])piiu spiritiis cmli juvet; 
Dchincqnod aethr,ani qnodam amictn ves- 
tiat 

Galigo, semper iiebnln condat gnrgitim 
Et erassiore nnbilnm perstet die. 

Ocoaiius iste c^t, orbis elTitai prooul 
Circnralatrator, isto Pontus maximns 

Orse Karitimm, 
* This is the literal translation, bnt it 
must be taken to include the meaning 
tliat the are of the equator intercepted 
between the two moiidiaiis may be rec- 
koned on any parallel of latitude as well 
as on the equator. It must he remem- 
bered with roferenco to ■« hat is termed 
the point of upper intersection that all 
south of the equator is supposed to be 
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is known, obseiTO the exact time of the occultation of light in a lunar eclipse, 
its duration and initial or total reappearance, and lot a similar observation 
be made at the jilace whose unknown longitude is required. If the lime be 
the same on both, their longitude will be the same. If the time bo later at 
the place required, the city is more to the eastward.^ The difference of the 
times of observation is taken, aiid an excess in the number of degi’ccs over 
the place whose longitude is known, is allotted on the calculation of six 
degrees for every gliari and fifteen dcgi-ees for every honr, reckoning 
4 minutes to the degree.* If the time be eai-lior, the city is more westerly 
and the calculation is the reverse of that for the cast. According to the 
system of the Hindu astronomers who begin their reckoning of longitude 
from the east, in the first instance, the number of dcgi'ccs will diminish, 
and in the second case, increase. 


On Terke.stri.vl Latitude. 

This is called by the Hindus Aksha. It i.s reckoned from Lanka and 
carried to the 52nd degree of latitude. All within this region is populous, 
but loss so up to 14° further (north) on account of the severity of the cold. 
The Greeks reckon their latitude from the equator, and as their circle 
passes through Lanka, thei’c i.s no discrepancy and the result is the same. 
The latitude of a place is an arc extending from the equator between the 
meridian of the place, and its upper intersection w’ith the equinoctial. In 
short it is the distance of the meridian of the city from the equinoctial, 
and that is the degree of the deration of the j^ole (above the horizon of 
the place). 

Tojhul the latitude.^ Take the altitude of a (circumpolar) star that is 


water and uninliabiteil and tliat thoreforo 
the upper liaU circle only of the equa- 
torial is considered. 

f The rule in tho Surya Siddhanta is 
ns follows ! 

At the given place if the Uouu’s total 
darkness (in her eclipse) begins or ends 
after tlio instant when it begins or ends 
at the middle lino of the Gnrtli, then 
the given place is K. of tho Middle line, 
(but if it begins or ends) before the ins- 
tant (when it begins or ends on the 
Middle line, then) tho given place is west 
of the Middle line 

* *' After having found tho longitudi- 
nal difference between two places, he 


observes a lunar eclipse and Tuxea in day- 
niiuntcs, the dift'ercncc between the time 
of its appearance in the two placoa. 
Pulisa muliplios those day-minutes by 
the oiroumteronoe of the earth, and 
divides the product by 60, tho 

minntes (or 60th parts) of the daily rovo- 
lation. The quotient is tho unmber of 
the yojana's of the distance between tho 
two places.” Albiruni, India, xxxi, 
Sach , p. 313 I 

3 Albiruni says in his 29th Oiiapter on 
India, that tho Ilindn method of detor- 
mining the latitude of a placo had not 
como to his knowledge. 
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constantly visible, anti asceitain its liiglicst and lowest points of ascension 
Subtract the lesser from tbc greater and add halt the remainder to tbe 
lesser, or subtract it from tbc gTcater. The result of this process of addi- 
tion and subtinclion gives the latitude of the place. Or 

During either equinox, take the altitude of the sun at noon. Subtract 
this from 90^ and the remainder is the latitude of tbe place. Or 

IVlien the sun enters the fii-st of Cancer, take it-» greatest altitude and 
subtract its total declination. The remainder uill give the co-latitude. 
Subtract this from 90° and the remainder gives the latitude of the place. 

Every place whose longitude is loss than 90° is called west longitude, 
and greater than 90° east longitude. According to the Hindus it is the re- 
verse. Every place whose latitude is less than 33°, is south, and greater 
than 33°, north latitude.* 

In order to ascertain the (times of) wordly events, at the sun’s first 
cnliy into Aries, they observe its rising at Lanka, and finding the horos- 
cope, they assemble to determine the calcnlalion and this they call Lank- 
Maija Lagna? The oblique ascension is used to determine the relative con- 
ditions of any particular place, and is called Kagr-ndayn Lagna. The Greeks 
observe this system, but they have two Uicemlens or boroscopo.s, one at the 


* As before remmked, all below tbo 
equator is supposed to be water and does 
not count as latitude, and the upper 
heinispbere only, represents tlio oiKou/ifVTj, 
and as Albiruiii says in Ilia Xflll Chap- 
ter the reader is to iinagino tlio habitable 
woild as lying on the iiortlicrii Iialf of 
the earth, or more aecuratoly iu one-half 
of this half, i. e , in one of (ho (piartcrs 
of (he earth 

2 The etymology of these terms is 
tlius given in the biddhiinta S'iromani. 

That point of the ocliptio which is, at 
any time, on the eastern horizon is call- 
ed the Lagna or horoscope. This is ex- 
pressed in signs and degrees and reckoned 
from the first point of stellar Aries. 
Xiiat point which is on tho western 
horizon is called the Asta-Lagua or set- 
ting horoscope. Tho point of tlie ooliptic 
of tlia meridian is called the Madhya- 
Lagiia or middle horoscopo (cnlmlimt- 
ing point of tho ecliptic ) Tho Udaya- 
liogna is tlie rising horoscopo or the 
point of the ecliptic which comes to the 


eastern horizon at tho sumo time with 
tho planet, its Asta- Lagna being tho set- 
ting horoscope or tho point of tlie eoliptio 
which is on the eastern horizon when 
the planet readies tho western horizon. 

According to .1 paper in the As Ees. 
II, by S.imncl Davis, the Hindus signify 
by the Lagna of Lanka, those points of 
the equator nliich rise respectively with 
each SOUi degico of tho ecliptic in a 
right sphere, answering to the right 
ascension in any latitude. By tho Lagna 
of any particular place, tho oblique as- 
cension or the divisions of the equator 
which rise in succession with each sign 
in an oblique sphere. By the horoscope 
is signified the point of the ecliptic rising 
at a given time after snurisc, the rule to 
find which is given in the SuryaSiddhfintn, 
(Bapn Deva, p. 39). The omphalos 
which marked Delphi as the centre of 
Greece and of the Earth, existed in the 
temple of Delphi dnring the historic 
period. 
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cxti’eme east to ascertain the circumstances of one hemisphere and the 
second at the cupola of the earth which is the means of discovering the 
conditions of the other. They consider that as the circle of the meridian 
cuts the gloho of the earth, it appeai-s as a circle on its circumference and 
intersects the equatorial line. The poiut of intersection (Lanka) is called 
the cupola or the centre of the earth. Some suppose the cupola to he in 
the middle of the otKou/ieVtj, that is at a spot situated in Lon. 90^ Lat. 33°. 
Others place it in the fourth climate, Lon. 9°, Lat 36°. 

A brief description of the co.smogony according to the strange theo- 
ries of Hindu sages having been given, 1 hero note some particulars of the 
.system of the Greeks to relievo the di-j-ness of this exposition. 

There arc nine integral i heavens. 1. The greatest heaven, called also 


1 The Istililhuta'l Faiiiin dcaoi'ibes the 
heavens ( ) as of two kinds : ( 1 ) tho 
integral or iiidcpoudont ( ) wliich are 

not parts of othor heavons, and, i2j tho 
snpplemeiital or dapendent ( ) that 
arc so. Tho integral sphero is aimplo 
( ) when it has no dependent sphere, 

suoh as tho great or crystalline heaven ; 
and it is compound ( ) if it has snoh, 

like tho heavons of the planets. Its doA- 
nitioii of the word “heaven” (‘^') 
corresponds to that of at p. 11. 

Tho great or cryetalliuo Iicaven, tho 
sphere car’ wliich inoUidos all 

otjicrs is called also the lieavcu of iieavciis, 
the univers.al heaven ( lJSJ| a.S'ij ), the 
starless, tho lofty, tlio all-comiirohending, 
&c. It Is tho pnmvm inohile having a 
swift motion from II. to W. completed in 
less than 21 hours, and its movement 
carries round the other heavens and all 
in them, for being itself the primo motor, 
it possesses the force to compel tho mo- 
tion of all included by it, for it is the 
motor of thorn in es^ntia rei and of all 
in them per accidens. See Art. p. 
1135. This is almost the identical lan- 
guage of Blundevile’s Exeroiaes as quoted 
by Aldis Wright in his edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, p. 67. The crystalline sphere of 
Auaximaudor was handed down to the 


middle ages as a cosmical tlieoiy and the 
firmament was supposed to oonsiafc of 
from 8 to 10 glassy spheres encasing 
each other like tho coats of an onion. 
The vault was called crystalline from the 
supposed Bondonsation of tho air into a 
solid transparent body by the action of 
fiery other. In tho doctrine of Empedo- 
cles, the idea of transparency predomi- 
nated in tho comparison with ice (xpiir 
TaAAoj), no reference being made to tho 
origin of ioe tlirongh cold, for tho fiery 
ether lay beyond the confines of the actual 
atmospliero and the stars wore considered 
warm bodies. (Aristot. Jlotoor. 1, 3 Do 
Cmlo, 11, 7), See Ilnmboldt. Kosmus. 
Ill, pp. ICG— G8. The passage in Uilluii 
is tvcll-known reg.ardlng this sphere. 
They ])asscd tho planets seven, they 
passed the fixed 

And tliat crystalline sphero whose balance 
weighs 

Tho trepidation talked and that first 
moieii. 

Par. Lost. Ill, pp. 484-7. 
Alblruui (Cap. xx) accepting tho neces- 
sity of eight spheres, sees no object in a 
ninth, which was unknown to Plato, as 
Aristotle proves that each moving body 
is brought into motion by something out- 
sido itself and the mover of the ninth 
may move the eight without its iuterven- 
tion. 
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the crystalline, whose revolution is the cause of night and da}'. 2. The 

heaven of the fixed stars. 3. The heaven of Mercury. 4. The heaven of 
Jupiter. 0 . The heaven of Mars. 6. The heaven of the Sun. 7. The 
heaven of Venus. 8. The heaven of Mercury. 9. The heaven of the 
Moon. There arc besides fifteen minor spheres. Again, the elemental 
spheres* are nine in unraher. 

The first is of Fire : its eouve.v adjoins the concave of the sphere of 
the moon. 

The second, of Air : of this there arc four strata, viz., 1. volatilised 
where the fluid is permeated by vapour, for the ascending vapours do not 
reach this point but become di-^ipated. It is here that comets, Zodiacal 
light,® luminous streams and meteors and the like have their origin. The 
Hindus regard them all as astral bodies of which they number a thousand 
kinds, and believe that they are alway.s in existence but only occasionally 
visible 2. predominant, where the shooting stars arc observed : 3. boreal, 
which is a vaporous wind and extremely cold in which clouds, lightning, 
thunder and thunderbolts take their rise : 4. dense, and this adjoins the 
spheres of AVater and Earth. 

The third, of ‘Water; tins surrounds the earth and from the effect of 
light and cont«ict with earth, docs not retain its original purity and thus 
watew valuing in sweet, saline, clear, and turbid qualities spring from the 
soil and are diverse in their scantiness, cxces.s, limpidity and density. 

i The e'.emental epliores are uainbered striking a natural phenomenon which ho 
by Achilles ratios. See Sir K. Lewis, had witnessed so oiten on the summits 

Astr. cf the Anc , p. 173, and 90-101. of the Andos and in the plains of Vone- 

• The term Ifezak or Aiiizafc (a short zacla, should have failed to attract the 

spear) was first applied, according to attention of physicists and astronomers 
Humboldt, (Kosmos 1, 128 Otto), by the till the middle of the ITtli century. 

Court astronomere of Persia to the strange t “The belief in the existence of non- 

liglit never before observed, seen in 1088 luminous stais was diffused amongst the 

in Persia and described by the groat tra- ancient Greeks and in the early ages of 

vcller Ghavdiu. In his Afla- da Voyage, Christianity. The doubt as to the pass- 

however, he applies the term nythak to hig aivay and renpijr-anmce of stars is 

the famous comet which appeared over e.xprcssed by Plluy in his mention of 

nearly the whole world in 1088 and whoso Hipparebus, ' i-nella; an obiront nasceren- 
head was so hidden in the west that it turvo;'"’ The authority of Humboldt 

could not be seen in the horizon of Is- is opposed to the doctrine of their anni- 

pahan. Hominiens Cassini who was the hilation and affirms that the cosmieal 

first to investigate this phenomenon and alteration is merely the transition of 

who observed it in Bologna when it was matter into now forms and that dark 

seen by Chardin in Persia, has maintained cosmieal bodies may by a renewed pro- 

with 'Wair an that the phenomenon ob- cess of light again become luminous, 

served in Persia was the Zodiacal light. Kosmos III, pp. 222—254. Otto. 

Humboldt expresses liie wonder that so 
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The fourth, Earth : this according to their notions lies in thi’ee sti-nta 
(a) that which hy the boanty of the Creator camo forth from the watVra and 
subjected to heat became dry land. Avhci’ein is the region of mountain 
and mine and the habitat of the greater numhor of animals ; (j8) clay, which 
is earth mixed with water ; (y) earth simple, and this is about the centre 
of the globe. 

Some Avriters blindly following traditional loi’e hold that the Earth 
like the heavens consists of seven vaults, and another school believes that 
the heavens overshadow them all, and that each earth is surrounded by 
a mountain, as the mountain of Kdf^ surrounds this habitable Avorld. 
They also assert that the earths are of gold, and ruby and the like. 
Rome pretend that beyond Kaf there are seventy regions of gold, followed 
by as many of musk and imagine similar extraordinary strata. Though 
fable may create a hundred other such faneies, no proof enn substantiate 
them. 


E.xtext of Dfskht ani> HAnrTvm.r: Laxd. 

The equinoctial is a groat circle, the two poles Avhereof arc the tAvo 
poles of the earth. The one which is in the direction of Ursa Minor 
called also Bandt u'n Xa^t'/h, is the noidh pole. The constellation of the 
Tvid^ is adjacent to it. The other is the south pole.® "When the snu passes 
over this circle, night and day arc of ci|nal length in all places, cither 


1 Albirhni says (XXIII) tliat the monn- 
tain called by bis peojjle I^af, is Loka- 
loka ATilh the niiidus, ( a fabulous bolt of 
mountain boundary, beyond tlio seven 
seas and dividing the visible world fVom 
the regions of darkness). AccoKliiig 
to the Zoroastriana the mountain Ardiya 
has a similar position. The jewelled 
oartlis appear to be connected Avitli the 
Bides of Morn wliicb are said to be of 
cliifeienl goms. 

* It is not a constollation bnt 

a of Ursa Minor, i. e., the polar star. 
Iteiiinnd (Abnlf. I. cxclv) calls it le Clio- 
vroau and points out that its other sig- 
nifiofition of Capiicorn has led astray 
several savants, nol ably Silvestre do Saoy 
(lleonoil dos Kotioes t. YIIl, p 110, et. 
178) The Boar Avhich does not set for 
those who live north of the equator, 
serves the Arabs to mark the north Avhile 


Cacopns which is always visible to thorn, 
marks tho south. Keinand Ibid. 

3 “It is well known", says Albiruni 
(xvii) “I hat the north polo with ns is 
called rlie (ireat Bear, and the south polo, 
Canopns But some of our peoplo maintain 
that in the sonth of hoavon too, there is a 
Great Boar of the same shape ns the nor- 
thern, which revolves round the sontlierii 
pole.*’ The Greek Avord ttoAos originally 
signified a hall or sphere aud hence was 
applied to tho cavity of the heavens. As 
tho celestial vault has only a hemisphere, 
the word Avns afterwards nsod to denote 
the basin of a sundial, and at an early 
period was applied to tho central point of 
the hemisphere or the vertex of tho axis 
of tho sphere- Kndoxns employs it to de- 
note the star nearest the Xorlh polo. Its 
modern nso was established at a later age. 

Lewis. Astr. of tho Anc. 
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actually or approximately, and this occur!! in the first of Aries and Libra. 
From this imaginary circle being drawn upon the concave surface of 
the lYidfjnus orhis, a great circle is delineated, upon the earth which divides 
it into two-halves north and south, the periphery being called the equatorial 
line whci’e night and day are always equal. 

IFhe horisson is of two kinds, the renZ and the s&iisihlc^ and the latter is 
to be understood in two ways. The.^rrf is a circle parallel to the real hori- 
zon and contiguous to the surface of the earth. The second is a circle which 
divides the visible portion of the sphere from the invisible, and this hori- 
zon is also called the visible, the radial and the horizon of vision. The 
zenith and nadir are its two polos, which vary with the spectator and his 
position. The real horizon is a great circle, having the same two poles, 
and the distance of the ./frsZ sensible horizon from the real, is half the earth’s 
diameter, and by this the real horizon is obtained.'- And as the equatorial 
lino divides the earth into two halves, the northern and the southern, the 
circle of the real horizon divides tliosc two halves again into two, an upper 
and a lower. Thus by these two circles, the earth is apportioned into 
four quarters, an upper and lower northern, and similar southern divisions. 
The Greeks supposed the northern quarter only to be above ivater. but 
they have determined this by no proof. Its creation was assigned to the 
power of the Sun, in order that animal life to which breathing is a necessity, 
might secure the capacity to exist and the wondrous pow'er of human 
speech become manifest. Through the force of the celestial light and 
the accretional properties of matter in the upper regions, and by the action 
of the winds and the commotion of the sens, lofty mountains and marvel- 
lous configiiratioiis of hills and profound abysses wore produced. And 
because the tendency of water is to flow downwards and the earth thereby 
becomes viscous, the fermentation of heat and the disintegrating process 
of time caused the rise of mountainous ranges. 

When the sun culminates in the northern signs of the ecliptic from 
Aries to Virgo, its lowest declination from the equator will necessarily 
occur in the southern signs. From Libra to Pisces arc the signs culminating 
in the winter solstice. At this time' the sun is noar-est the sphere of the 

1 That is, in those regions -n-hero the the water of the sea is dense beoauae the 

sun’s rays fall directly and not obliquely sun so intensely vaponrises the particles 

upon the earth. So Albiruni says “ The of water that fishes and ocher animals 

country S. of the Line is not known and keep away from it The sun when 

the earth is too much burnt to bo habit- reaching the perigee of his excentrio 

able. Parts of tho inhabited world do sphere, stands nearly in its utmost sonth- 

not reach nearer tho equator than to a om declination and burns all the countries 

distance of several days journey. There over which he onlrainates. Chronology, 
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eartli and tlie warmtli ia exoesaive, the heat ahaorhing moisture as may- 
be -mtnessed by experiment -with a lamp. The solstice continnea in tlie 
same sign during 2,100 years and the entire rerolution is made in 25,200 
years, one-half of this period being occupied in the northern and the other 
in the southern signs.*- It is now in the 3rd degree of Cancer and the 
opposite solstitial point is in the same degree of Capricorn. It is this 
ecliptic movement that has caused the northern quarter of the globe to 
become terra Jirma. Its superficial area, according to the ancients, is 
5,090,000 and according to the moderns 3,678,233-|/arsnfc?i. The rule to 
find this is to multiply the diameter by y of the ch-cumferenco and the 
product -will bo the measurement of the quarter of the globe,* or divide 
the superficial area of the whole globe by 4 and the quotient gives the 
area of the quartei’. There is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
quarter of the globe was created terra jirma or became so at a later period. 
The majority incline to the latter belief from the consideration of the 
proximity of the solstitial points. They affirm that the whole of the fourth 
part of the globe was terra jirina^ but that now a great part of it is sub- 
merged such as the Eternal Islands, Greece and other places. 

The otKor/revij ia declared not to extend in latitude beyond the com- 
plement of the greatest declination of the Sun from the equator® which 
ia 66° 29' 43," as animal life could not exist beyond this point from the 
severity of the cold. The superficial area of the olKov/ici^ is taken by the 
ancients from the equatorial Hue to a place whose latitude is equal to the 
complement of the sun's greatest declination from the equator. Accord- 
ing to the Gdrgani Canon, the superficial area is 4,668, 502J„- farsdkli 
and according to the moderns 3,370,992^ farsakh. Some say that a 
portion of the upper southeni quarter adjoining the northern quarter is 
terra Jirma but not inhabited. Others affirm that it is inhabited as far as 

249. Sachan’s Trans. Ibn Khaldun has meter at 2,545 This rule will apply 

a somewhat similar passage. Prolog 80. to those figures aiid give 50,90,000 without 

Ed. Qnatromere. the fraction. 

1 Tho procession of the equinoxes was 3 That is to say, the greatest northern 

discovered by Hipparchus. As that time declination from the equator being ao- 
®iio point of the antuninal equinox was cording to our calculation 23® 27' 27" ; 

about G® cast of Spica Yirgiuis. Xu this subtracted from 90® will give the 

1750, {. e., about 1900 years afterwards, complement of the arc from the eqnator 

‘)his point was observed 26° 21' west of to the north pole ; and this complement, 

f hat star. Hence the eqninoctial points ins., 66° 32' 33" reckoned from the equate- 

will make an entire revolution in 25,745 measnres the limit, in the sense of tho 

years. text, within which men can live and 

* See p. 25 where tho circumference beyond which in a northerly diiection, 
is given at 8,000 farsakh and the din- they cannot. 

6 
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10° south. Ptolemy' on liia Geog^’apliy allows 16° 25' and near the Zanj 
and Abyssinian, further still. A few even suppose that the other three- 
fourths of the globe are also above water and inhabited. 

Ancient traditions relate that Alexander after his eonqnest of the 
northern quarter of the globe, desiring to obtain some information of the 
remaining quartei’s and of the seas thereof, nameil several bold and scienti- 
fic explorers for this duty, and supplying them, confident in their provi- 
dential mission in the pursuit of knowledge, with six months’ provisions, 
embarked them in a sea-going vessel. After sailing day and night, through 
the period mentioned, they fell in with some vessels, but from diversity 
of tongues they were nnablo to understand each others’ intentions. A 
fight ensued and Alexander’s party was victorious. With some of the 
captives they intermarried. Tho children of these marriages spoke tho 
languages of both their parents and from these nurslings of life it was 
discovered that a certain prince had despatched this band also with the 
same object, and after a three mouths’ continuous sail the encounter had 
taken place. But this account is disputed.* In other ancient writings it is 
related that Alexander sent out a party of scientific men thorougly pro- 
ficient in the knowledge of various languages, on an expedition by sea with 
provisions for three years. They wei’c instructed to sail oastu ards for a 
period of a year and a half towards the rising places of the stars, and thou 
to return and relate their experiences. This party after sailing the ap- 
pointed time reached a flourishing coast and they learnt that they liad 
penetrated to tho country of Bactria. Alexanler f>>r a time appointed 
some of his ministers to the government of this province. 

At the present day, those of more exact inf-'ini.n.t.’i n declare that the 
south is inhabited in the same waj' .as the nm-tb. »'»; I yt its the Enro- 
peiins have discovered an extensive and populou- - .1 .t ur'iient uhich 
they have called tho Now World. Some shattered v.-- h 1 !!.j.en hero 

driven ashore. A man mounted on horseback was 5v the inha- 

bitants. Mistaking the man and bis horse for a .single animal they were 
overcome by fear and tho country fell an easy capture. 


1 Ptoloniy placed the southern limit of 
the habitable world ns, Abiil Fazl rightly 
states Inter in the parallel of ICt degrees 
of S Lat. at Antimorooe, and tho north- 
ern limic in 63° N. Lat. which passes 
through Thule, supposed to he the Shot- 
lands, This rango therefore inclndo 
791 degrees. Tho total degrees of longi- 


tncle of the h.ibit.ible p.-irts of the earth 
he accoants to bo 17/1. Oosmog Fol 
Tenet. 1480, Cap XU and Mo. Crindlc- 
Anc. Ind. 6. 

* Suoh is the literal translation of this 
ridioulons aoconnt bnt nothing is too 
childish or incrodiblo for Abnl FazTs 
narrative. 
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Division op the Earth into Countries. 

The learned have divided the ohcovfiitn^ into seven parts, to each of 
which they have given the name of icXi/ui.t Some reckon fi’om the equator 
as Ptolemy shows in his Almagest.* Another school omitting 12° 46' north 
of the equator, divide the remainder and terminate as is known at the 
60“ 31° parallel of latitude.® In the former case, therefore, the parallels 
from the equator will be seven circles and in the latter, eight. The seven 
belts which these lines form are called climates. A climate therefore is a 
belt on the surface of the earth between two semi-circles parallel with 
each other and with the equatoi'. A climate increases in length as it ap- 
proaches the equator ; moreover its first parallel will be longer than its 
second. It is dcmonstiablo from (experiment with) spheres that every 
parallel circle increases as it ncai-s the equatorial line. The length of the 
(ir.st par.allel of the first climate is said to be 11,866 miles approximately, 
and the length of its second parallel 11,230, while the length of the last 
parallel of the seventh climate is 1,627 farsalch. But every climate, like 
the longitudinal extension of the earth from west to east, is divided into an 


1 Saa p. lie, Vol. 2. 

s In the illmagost (II. 6) ha marks 
ten climates north of the equator, bogin- 
ning nt tho parallel of Taprobane in lat. 
4° 15' and ending nt that of Thnlo in Int. 
G3° ; and in tho sonth, beginning at the 
equator or the parallel of Capo Baptum 
and ending at the parallel of Antimoroo 
in 16“ 25'. In tho Geography ho gives 
19 climates ; as far as tho 16th climate, 
which is the arctic circle, twolvo are de- 
termined by the incroaso of half an 
lionr in tho length of the longest day, 
the 13th and 14th, one hoar, and tho IGth 
and 16th, two hours. In the remaining 
climates within tho arctic circle, the days 
no longer increaso by hours ’but by 
months. Diet, of Antiq. W. Smith. 

* The double theory of longitude is thus 
explained by Albinini in his XXIX Chap. 
(Sachan’s Transl. I. 304). “ Some adopt 
as tho beginning of longitude tho shorn 
of the Atlantic Ocean and they extend 
tho first quarter as far as the environs 

of Balkli So that Shabnrgan and 

Ujjain arc placed on tho same meridian. 


A theory which so littio corresponds to 
reality is quite valnoloss. Others adopt 
the Islands of tho Happy Ones as the 
beginning of longitude and tho quarters 
of tho oiKov/iivTi they extend thonco as 
far as the neighbonrhood of J urjan and 
Nishapur.” That is, with Ptolemy’s divi- 
sion of the circnmforouoo of the globe into 
860“, tho 90“ natnrally fell in the 
middle of tho habitable world and was 
t.akon as tho central meridian. This was 
accounted to pass through Lanka and Uj- 
jain but they dellected it for some scrange 
i-cason to tho N.-W. Among the Arabs, 
some, after tlio example of Ptolemy, took 
their first meridian from tho Fortnnate 
IsloB, others from the W. Coast of Af- 
rica making a diSci'ence of 10°. Accord- 
ing to the first computation the 90° fell 
on Nishapur in Khorasdn, and according 
to the second on the town of Shaburghan 
abont a day’s march W. of Balkh. See 
lloinaud. Geography, I. eexliv. This 
difference of 10“ may bo constantly ob- 
served in comparing Abul Pazl’s longi- 
tude with the authorities of Abulfeda. 
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equal unmbei’ of degrees of longitude, and not more or less in proportion 
to its length. Tlie latitude of each belt varies. 

There are two reasons given for the selection of seven as this number. 
The first is that ancient sagos have verified by experience that each tract 
of superficial area was specially connected with one of the planets, as for 
instance, the first climate with Saturn. For this reason the inhabitants 
of that zone generally are dark-skinned, curly -haii’ed, long-lived and 
indolent in action. The second climate, according to the Pei’sians, had an 
affinity with Jnpiter, hut according to the Romans, with the Sun. The 
third climate, in the opinion of the former, with Mars, in that of the latter, 
with Mercury. The fourth, with the Sun, as the first mentioned suppose, 
but with Jupiter according to the second opinion. Both concur in ascrib- 
ing the fifth to V enus. The sixth is allotted by the fii'st to Mercury, by 
the second to iho Moon. The seventh, the former connect with tho Moon, 
the latter with Mars. The second opinion is that in former ages a single 
monarch ruled the whole habitable earth. With far-seeing and prudent 
policy he divided it severally among his seven sons. 

Tho word climate may bo taken in two sensos,^ viz., the ordinary sense 
in which men commonly speak of a tract of country as a climate, such as 
Rome, Turan, Irdn and Hindustan ; and the true signification already 
explained. In the latter meaning India is an aggregate of tho first, second, 
third and fourth climates. 

The beginning of the first climate is defined by general opinion to be 
north of the equator. Its latitude according to accurate information 
is 12^ 42' 2" 39"'. Its longest day is 12 hours and 45 minutes. Its 
centre has a location according to concurrent testimony, where its longest 
day is 16 hours. Its latitude is 16° 37' 30". Twenty large mountains and 
thii’ty considerable rivers are comprised in it, and its population are gene- 
rally black in colour. 

The beginning of tho second climate has a latitude of 27® 31' 17" 58'". 
Its longest day consists of 13 hours, fifteen minutes. The longest day at 
its centre is 16 hours, 30 minutes. Its latitude is 21° 40'. It includes 27 
mountains and 27 rivers. Tho colour of tho inhabitants of this zone is 
between black and wheat coloui-. 

The beginning of the third climate has a latitude of 27° 34' 3" 33'". 
Its longest day is 16 hours, 4o minutes. Its day at the centre is of 14 
hours and the latitude 30° 40'. It comprises 33 mountains and 22 rivers, 
and its inhabitants are generally of a wheat colour. 

. The beginning of tho fourth climate has a latitude of 33° 43' 17" 36'". 


1 Yakut gives four acceptations of this term. Cf. p 26 et. seq. Introduction. 
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Its longest day, 14 tours, 15 minutes. At the centre the longest day is of 
14 hours, 30 minutes. Lat. 36° 22'. It includes 26 mountains and 22 
rivers ; the colour of its inhabitants is between wheat colour and a fair 
skin. 

The beginning of the fifth climate is in Lat. 32° 0' 19" 5"'. Longest 
day, 14 hours, 45 minutes. Longest day at centre, 15 hours. Lat. 41° 15'. 
Colour of inhabitants fair. Has 30 mountains and 15 rivers. 

The beginning of the sixth climate is in Lat. 43° 29' 58" 8"'. Longest 
day, 15 hours, 15 minutes. Longest d.ay at centre, 15 hours, 30 minutes. 
Lat. 45° 21'. Has 11 mountains 40 rivers. Colour of inhabitants fair 
inclining to tawny and with tawny hair. 

The beginning of the seventh climate is in Lat. 4?° 68' 59" 17"'. 
Lonffest day, 15 hours, 45 minutes. Longest day at centre, 16 hours. Lat. 
48° 52'. Its mountains and rivers as in the si.vth climate. Colour of in- 
habitants ruddy and white. Its extreme parallel according to general 
opinion is in Lat. 60° 31' 31" 54'". The longest day 16 hours, 15 minutes. 

The differences in latitude of these climates ai-e determined by the 
increase of half an hour in the length of the longest day. From the last 
parallel to the farthest inhabited point is not included in a climate on 
account of the paucity of its inhabitants. Some suppose the northern- 
most parallel of the seventh climate to be tho extreme of the habitable 
world. Accoi’ding to other.s, the parullol of 50° 20' is inhabited, but they 
do not include it in this climate; and there is an island called Thule in 
Lat. 63°. I’rom the severity of the cold the inhabitants pass their days 
in heated chambers. In Lat. 63” 30' is habitable land the dwellers where- 
in are Scythians as recorded by Ptolemy. In Lat. 66° a tract has been 
discovered tho inhabitants of which resemble nild animals, as mentioned 
by him in the Geographia. The remaining portion of the quarter of the 
globe is according to some, a tcnantlcsa waste, while others regard it as 
simply unknown country. In Lat. 54° and a fraction, the longest day is 17 
hours ; in Lat. 58°, 18 hours ; in Lat. 61°, 19 hours ; in Lat 63°, 20 hours ; 
in Lat. 64° 30', 21 hours ; in Lat. 65° and a fraction, 22 hours ; and in 66° 
23 hours, and in the latitude, oqual to the complement of the sun’s greatest 
declination fi’om tho equator, 24 hours. In Lat. 67° the day increases by 
one month, in Liit. 70°, Ij months; in Lat. 73° 30', throe months; in Lat, 
78° 30', fonr months ; in Lat. 84°, five months, and in the Lat. 90’ which is 
the extremity of the earth, the day is said to bo of six months, and the 
other six months is night. But it is more correct to say that a year is one 
nycthemeron. If the day be reckoned from sunrise to sunset, tho day 
thei’e would be seven nycthemcra longer than the nights, but if it be cal- 
culated fi’om the dawn of light and the disappearance of the fixed stars, 
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to the oppoltation of light and the reappearance of the stars, the day there 
would be .seven months and seven days and the remainder (of the year) 
night. Again if ihc day be counted from the dawn of morning to tho 
evanescence of twilight, this day would be of nine months and seventeen 
days and tlie complement of the year would bo the night.i 

To lend an interest to this work a table of the various climates with 
other details is hero introduced. 

Tables for the ascertainineiit of the Longitudes and Latitudes of places 
of the inhahited quarter of the globe from the Latitude of the Equator, ac- 
cording to the learned, especially of places beyond the limits of the seven cli- 
mates to the 60th degree of Latitude. 

Places beyond the Climates, abjoininq the Squatob. 


Names of places. 

Longi- I 

TDDE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 



M. 

D. 

ir. 


The Equator 

12 

... 

... 

... 

The Int. is taken at 12° N. of the true 
Equator. V. p. 6G. 

The Island of T'rdfAi ... 

12 

33 

16 

... 

Shore of tho Atlantic ... 

11 

... 

... 

... 



* Tho following tabic, from Ukert, 
showing tho climates of Ptolemy (Geog. 
I, 23) is taken from tho Diet, of Antiq. 
for purpose of comparison with Abul 
Pazl's account. 


Climate. 

1 

c3 

& 

Q 

o 

8 

Latitude. 

Faseing through. 


1 

h. m. 

12 0 

0° 

0' 


I 

2 

12 16 

4 

16 

Tfiprobaue. 

11 

3 

12 30 

8 

25 

Sinuei Avalitoe. 

* 

12 45 

13 

30 

Adule Sinus. 

III 

a 

13 

u 

16 

27 

Mcroo. 

6 

13 16 

20 

14 

Napatn. 

Sfonc. 

IV 

7 

13 80 

S3 

61 

8 

13 45 

27 

12 

Ptolomais in Eirvnt. 


9 

14 

0 

30 

2 

Lower Egypt. 

Middle of ^ceniola. 

V 

10 

li 15 

33 

18 

VI 

11 

u so 

36 

0 

Rhodus. 

13 

14 45 

3S 

35 

Smyrna. 

Hefkcspout, 

A’ll 

13 

15 0 

16 

66 

14 

15 15 

Ui 

41 

Mo^silia 

TUI 

IS 

16 30 

45 

1 

Middle of the Kiixine. 

16 

16 45 


51 

Sonrecs of the Danube. 


17 

le 

0 

48 

82 

Mouth of the liurys- 
thenes. 




& 




o 

s 

"rt 

V 

to 

a 

LatUude. 

Passing through. 

G 

a!) 





IX 

18 

16 15 

1 

4 

Middle of Palus tho 


10 




Maroils. 


IG .30 

51 

40 

Soul hern Rritain. 


20 

16 45 

•>2 

60 



21 

17 0 

ah 

30 

Mouths of the Ta- 

XI 

22 

17 IS 

55 

0 

nais. 

Tho Jirigantes in Bri- 


W 




tain. 

XII 

mvmm 

.-.B 

0 

Brittnnia M’acfna. 

21 

17 45 

57 

0 

Cntuructonium in 


2a 




Britain. 


IS 0 

53 

0 

South of Brittania 

XIII 

26 

18 30 

59 

30 

Parsa. 

Middle of ditto. 

XIV 

27 

19 0 

Gl 

0 

^orlh of ditto. 


19 30 

62 

0 

Kbudes Insulae. 

XV 

29 

20 0 

33 

0 

Tlmle. 

30 

21 0 

Qi 

30 

Unknown Seythlaii 






Tribes. 

XVI 

31 


an 

66 

30 

Unknown Scythian 

32 


0 

Tribes. 

XVII 

3£ 


fiG'*' 



31 

1 month 

67° 

15' 




about. 




XVIIl 

36 

3C 

2 

3 

1 

30 

80 



31 

4 — 

78 

80 


XIX 

81 

6 

84 

0 



'3» 0 

w 

0 
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Names of places 

Xj0NG1> 

TUDfi. 

Lati- 

TaOE. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M 

Island of ^^umbnlah (Ma- 

21 

... 

8 

... 

dagascar. 





Sinus Avalites 

12 

30 

8 

26 

Ohdnah, gold ndnea, a town 

30 

a*. 

10 

... 

in tho Soudan. 





South of the Equatoe. 





Euku 

44 

... 

10 

15 

Sof alah of the Zanj oonntry 

62 


2 

30 

iliddle of the Lake of 

68 

... 

4 

... 

Koura. 





^(ml on tli9 Nile ... ... 

63 

15 

9 

11 

Saharta 

64 

... 

6 

... 

Jarmi, capital of Abyssinia 

65 

... 


( 

Zaghawah 

66 

... 

... 


lladyah 

66 

... 

2 

... 

Zailah ... ... 

71 

... 

f 

... 

Makdishd 

75 


5 

... 


Notes. 


?nmr, nccorrting to Abnl Fecta. 

gives lyniib-iliih. Qcog. II, Itl, 127. 
(iln.\ai-ii. 

Tlio (rnl£ of Adoa. 

SnkI by Ibu S.iyd to be on tlie Kiger, 
gold dost exported. U. Cooley in liis 
Negioland, p 44 locales it near Tiiii- 
bactoo. Abnl Jfod. Geog. lleinaud IT, 
1 , 21 . 

On its W. Gbnnab : on tbo 13. Kanem, 
probably Gogo. Abnl P. Geog. II. I. 
Gujard. 

Ill tlio Alozambique conntry, S. of tlio 
Zambesi. 

According to tbo Rosm AI Alamonr, its 
centre is placed in .53”^ Lon. Lat. 
zero. Loft bank 53“ Lon. rigbt bank 
64“. Ibn Snyd makes tho Kgyptiau 
Nile flow out of its N. qnnrtor, the Nile 
of Madakslion from the E. and tlie Nile 
of Ghanab (Niger) from tiio W. On 
its E. and B. a nionvtain called Almak- 
sain. lleinaud, Abul F. II, I. 

Tbo toxt bos the min. of Lnt. 401. ! Ac- 
cording to Ibn Snyd, it is in 63° Lon. 
Lat 0° 3' — capital of Ennein country 
and called by M,a(i:risi, Aldjeina. liei- 
nand Goog. Abnlf, II. I. 

A dist. of Abyssinia, Lon 54° Lat. 6°, 
but tbo let oliinnte of Ibn Snyd begins 
from tho Equator and terrainatos at 
10° 27' N. Lnt. See lloinand ibid lor 
a dissertation on this tract. 

Probably Jumi, idontiRod with Axum, 
formerly Axuma. Hein. ibid. 

The Lon. varios from 64“ to 60° and the 
Lat. from 1“ to Hi in tbreo tablos 
given by Abnlf. Tho people of Znglili- 
wah are subject to tho Eanem and their 
country is 20 marches from Uongola, 
marked in K. Johnston S. of new lloii- 
gola. 

Lon. 57’ 8' N. Lnt. 7°, a town of Abys- 
sinia 3. of Vefat or Anf.at, llcinnnd, 
ibid. Tho latter name Do Saoy makes 
synon. with labart common to wliolo 
country of Zoylab. Cbrest. Arab, 1.457. 
Ibn Siiyd 66’ Lon. 10° 65' N. Lnt. tfaimn- 
n’l Mnmlaiiib and Eilab-uT Atwal. 61“ 
— tho port is well-known. 

Now callod Alagndoxo on tho litoral bo- 
low Souiuli laud. 
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PLACES DEYOND TUE CLIMATES, ADJOINING THE EQUATOR. 


Kauks of places. 

Longi- 

tude 

Lati- 

tude. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

Aden 

7f 

... 

11 


Bnrbera 

7; 

... 

e 

30 

Sinus Adnlicua 

15 

IS 

12 

30 

ShibsTD, capital of Ha^ra- 

81 

16 

12 

30 

maut. 





Uirbat, between Hadra- 

82 

... 

12 

... 

maut and Oman. 





Island of Serandip {Coy- 

130 


12 


Ion). 





Island of Socotra, of India 


Cal 

ret. 


Mountains of ^Lamerun 

130 


10 


produces Liguum Aloes. 





Island of Lamri, of India 

130 


9 


produces tho wood 6aA- 





kam. 





Island of Kulali, of India 

140 

... 

B 

— 

Island of Mahdraj, of India 

150 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 


Notes. 


In tho Gnlf of Aden. 

A2^ovA(fc^5 Kt^Airos. Anncsloy Bay. The 
text Jias confoniidcd this with tho Sinus 
Avalites, but Ukcrt’s Tablonf Climates 
shows what is intcndod. Adnliq, the 
modern Zulla is placod by Ptolemy, 
Lon. 07. Lat. 11 Cosmograph, Fol. 
Tenet, 1486. 


It is situate in the litoral of El Shohi* 
and is the port of Dhafar. The moun- 
tains of Dhafar aro famed for tlie in- 
cense prodnccd tliore. 

Atwal and Kdnim, Lon. 12° Lat, 10®. 

Atwdl, Lon. 74° 30', Lat. 1 3°. Kiinun Lon. 
66° 30', Lat. 9°. Abulf. Lon. 74° 30'. 
Lat. 9®. 

According to Keinaucl (Introd. Abulf. 
cccizxxrii.) tins is Kamriiip in Assam, 
called by tho Arabs Camrouu and fa- 
mous for its aloes. (See p. 125, Vol, 
II, Ain. Akb.) Tho Easterns, like Ptole- 
my, brought tho whole of India and 
Malacca in proximity with the Equator, 
Beinaud, Abulf. II, I. Tho incredibility 
of this location with a difference of 2 
deg. between Ceylon and Kumrup, made 
Glada'iu take this for Capo Comorin j 
but 1 have little doubt that tho Kame- 
run Mts opposite to the Is. of Eernan- 
do Po nro here meant. 

The Lanibri of Marco Polo. (Rein. II. I. 
131). Bnkkamis the Cacsalpinia fonnd 
in most parts of India of which Boxb. 
gives 18 kinds. It is a kind of Brazil 
wood. 

Called by Abulf. the port of all the 
regions between Oman and China, 
Exports till called by its name, i. o., 
kalaif which Boinaud says may bo from 
the Malay AYalckenaer places Ka- 
lah in Malacca in the province of Key- 
dah opposite tho island of Sumatra, 
Introd. Abulf. 414, 

A largo island in the Green Sea (Indian 
Ocean). Abulf II, 11,132. Ibn Said 
says that the Maharajah are in clusters 
of iiumei*ous islands, tho largest of 
which is the scat of royalty, most pro- 
bably Borneo. The Arabs extended 
India as far as the Java Archipelago, 
T. Boinaud I, cccxxxi. 
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Losgi- 

TL'DE. 


Names of places. 


Lati- 
tude , 


Notes. 


D. 


Yamakoti 
Sila, ia China 


176 

IfeCi 


M. I D. ' II. 


i 


Gangdizh, on fche shores of 
the Knstern Sea 
Tram, *' adorned with lofij* 
pillaru” (Km-an 89), 
said to be iu Vemeu. 





See Vol. II, p. IS, and Yol. IIT, p. 29. 

EjLtreme of Eastern China. Abnlf. Rei- 
uaud II, ir, p. 124 ; according to Rei- 
naud, the Corea. 

See n 29 Vol. III. 

See Solo’s Koran for the story of this pa- 
radise of SKaddad b Aad. It -was 
sa'd to hare been fashioned after the 
paradise of Adam, mth frails of gold 
and columns of raby and emerald. Ibn 
KhaldCin brushes the fable aside mtli 
his usual common souse. 


The First Ci.imate. 


Shore of the Ocean (’A/fca- 

20 

.. 

16 

v6i). 




Island of Madunnh 

23 


36 

Amfilllu var. AmAntu ... 

28 

5 

20 

Barisd 

32 

... 

20 

Island of Bull 

38 

30 

28 

Island of Sawakin 

S& 

30 

17 

Turrah 

49 

20 

19 

Dunknlah (Dongola) 

68 


U 

Tpz in Yemen 


car 

et. 

DorJ^alah 

68 

40 

1*1 

Bajah, (Beja) of the Ber- 

6.'> 


14 

her country. 





31 See p. 


27, Perhaps Madura oH Java. MoCrindIo, 

211 . 


U| 

3.7, 


JO 


33 


.According to Abulf. a considerable town 
of Tnkronr, north of the Niger, Eilrisi 
inentiuns it as a village formed bj' some 
iininad clan, ten days march north of 
the Lcmlom country. Koiu. II. I. 
There is also a Borisa on cho Red Sea 
below Port Mornington. 

I find mention of only one Sdli, .a village 
iiMtored by the An Nahrondn canal 
fjom the Tigris, Abulf II, 70. 

Jai’cak signitics not only an island, but 
a peninsula or tract from avhioh rho 
sea has retired. Ibn Batutah II, 101, 
102, describes his landing bore from 
Jodd-ih on his way to Yemen 
A small town in Africa. This is all 
Yakut's information, and no other 
work I have seen gives ovon as much. 


Abu'l .Akul, Lou. 6J1'’ 30', Lat. 13° Ibn 
I Sayd Lon 70°, Lat. 14° 30', by induction 
1 Lon. 65° 30', Lat 13° 40'. A castlo in 
tlie mountains dominating the coast j 
1 residence of tlie princes of Yemen. 
■ Abulf II. I, 1-21. It is called Ifinn Tit. 
I See also Kiebnhr Bcsc. de I’Arab, p. 
209. 

30. The proximity of location of this and the 
Longolri above, suggests the inference 
'. that those roproaent Old and New Don- 
gol.i w liich in the map appear to be 00 
I or 70 miles apart. 

.. This must refer to the El Beja between 
, the Shntt Meldir and Shatt Gharnis in 


7 
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TflR TTll’ST CUMATE. 



Naheb of places. 


1 1 


Bnldarah, in the Sudan . 
Island of Sahlak ... 

Aliirib, of Yemen ... 


hfahjam, of Yemen 


Zabid. ditto. 


Hisn Dimlant do. 


Sharjah, of Yemen .. 
Janad, ditto 


Jnblah, ditto 

9i;n Badan ditto 
Xajran of Yemen 


Sanaa, capital of Yemen 
Dami^ in Yemen 


45 


1i 20 


I I i 

! 74' 4o| 


74 30 

18 

75 30 

38 

76 ... 

■ 

76 ... 

1 

70 ... 

38 


the province of Constantine as the 
Bajali or Bejah W. of Tunis occurs in 
the 3ril Climate. Abnlfeda places this, 
according to the Atwal, in Lon. 65° N. 
Lat. 2° and adds that it is beyond the 
Ist Climate in the Berbera country. 

See p. 121, Vol. II, n. 4. This island is 
well-known. 

Capital of the Tobbas of Yemen, now in 
ruins. It is situated at the extremity 
of tho Hadramant chain. Here was 
the famous R.idd or Dyke of the Himya- 
rite Arabs. Niebuhr call it tho principal 

town of Jauf ( ) V. Descr. Arab, 

p. 240. For the history of the Dyke 
see notes to Cheuery’s al Bariri, p . 
242. 

A small fortified town on the frontier 
between Tehamah nud Yemen. Nn- 
zhat-u’l jHushtdk, p. 29. It is 3 days 
distance from tho following name. 
Abulf. II. I. 120. 

On the Tehdmah of Yemen, its princi- 
pal maritime port according to Albirfi- 
ni, bnt its port is a|place called Ghelfeca 
at a distance, in varying ncconnta, from 
15 to 40 miles, Ahulf. It is marked in 
the nnts, 

Dntnluir. .according to Yakfit, N. of Aden 
in ck. Yemen hills, proverbial for Us 
gtreng’;'. r. Abalf. 

A '■nia 1 tu-vn in Yemen at a little dis- 
taik-e rro.ii the sea 

North of Hisn. Tiiz. half a day’s march. 
Here i-, a mooqne built by Maaz b. Tabal, 
one of the comp.aDionB of Maltammad 
who died of the plague in Syria, A. II. 
10. Abnir. 123. 

Between Aden and Sanaa, in the moun- 
tains ; it is £. of Tiiz and a little to the 
north. Abulf. 122 

I A township in Yemen. Yakut See Nie- 
buhr Desc. do I’Arab, p. 208. 

Territory occupied by the Hamdan tribe, 
10 marches from Sanaa. Abulf. v. Nie- 
bnhr. p. 238. 

i' In the .\twal, Lon. 67, Lat. 13° 30', in 

I the IJianun, Lon 66°, Lat. 14° 20', 16 
paxasangs from phafar. 


I 
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Longi- 

tude. 


Naues. 


Siri'ain 


do. 


li^ali-ibn-Yakiib do. 
Ebaiwan do. 


Sadali 

nhafar 


do. 

do. 


Jurash, a town of Omin 

70 

50 

17| 

on tho sea coast. 



1 

Suhir in Oman 

84 


191 

Extremity of tho province 

85 


16| 


D. 


76 


70 

70 

70 

70; 




Lari- 

TUDE. 

D. ^ M. 

I 


47 


20 


21 


20 


30 


of MahraU in Veinen. 


Island of Baiiij in the 
Indian Ocean. 


104 


Timah on the Indian Ocean 

102' 


19 

hl^bar in India | 

1 1021 

... 

17 

Eanlam in India, here pep-| 

1 102 

..e 

18 


per and brazil wood in 
great abundance. 


2oi 


18 | 

15, 


181 


15l 


Notes. 


The min. of Lon in the test are wrong. 
There ore two places of this name. 
One on the sea-shore now Sfekha, 
I and the other one of the dependencies 
of Sanaa ; the latter is meant, v. Nie- 
bnhr, 238. 

30' Deg. of Lat. omitted in text, 19 para- 
) Bangs, S. of Sirrain. Abnlf. 

20, Formerly residence of the Himjarite 
kings. The ruins of an ancient palace 
stilt to bo seen Abnlf. II, I, 123. 
Kiehnhr, 229 Yakut. 

.. 16 piirasnngs from .8.inas, a flourishing 

I town. Abnlf. 128. 

20, Yiikiit gives Lon. 78°, Lat. 15° and says 
thole are two of the name, one near 
Sanaa, a seat of the Hiniyarite kings ; 
the other, well-known on the shore of 
the Arabian Sen on El Shehr. 

Yakut and Abnlf. place it in Yemen, 
abonnding in palm trees, its staple ma- 
uufuctare the dressing of leather. 

20) Well-known, on the sea coast of Omdn. 
In the Atwal, Lon. 73° Lat. 16°, a depeu- 
dancy of Yemen, their language ap- 
parently the Uimyarite dialect, famons 
for its camels called Jfn/iaripaii, though 
other accounts say that the name is 
from a chief of a tribe, called hlahrah 
son of Haydan. Abnlf. 138, Ya^ut 
conflrms the latter derivation. Ho 
gives tho Lon. 64,° and Lat. 27° 30' and 
says that a month’s journey separates 
it from Umun .and Iladiamuut. A ca- 
mel of Hlahrah is mentioned in tho 
19 Assembly of A1 Hariri. 

Propel ly, Labij. These islands are pro- 
bably those of the Java Archipelago, 
and are the same as those called Maha- 
rsj above-mentioned. Abnlf. Gnyard 
H, II, 126, and Index to Lahij. 

20, Thanah, Bombay. 

20l Coromandel. Ibn Said gives tho Lon. 

14,2°. Abalf II, II. 121. 

30, Ibn Said. Lou. 132°, Lat. 12°. A(wb1, 
Lon 110°, Lat. 13° 30'. This is Qnilou 
in the Travancore State ; tho Coilnm 
of JIareo Polo : besides popper and 
brazil wood, celebrated for the ginger 
known as Colnmbine in the middle 
I. G, 
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TUJi CLIMATE. 


LoXGI- [ L^TI- I 
inDE. I TUDE. . 


U. D. I JI. 


Zaittin Oil the frontier of 154 ... 17 

China. 


Sufarah, China ... 104i 55 19 


Siudiin in China ... 114 20 19 


Khiiuku in China ... ISO ... 14| 


Khauju do. ... 162 ... 14 


Saiidabil in China, a city I G a ret. 
of the first magnitude. | 

I 


Saniaudan 

Allaki, said by some to be 
in the 2nd olimate. 


Sofilah of India, here is 
found a bird that talks 
better than a parriot. 



Tscon thoung or Tsinan-toheou. Abnlf. 
II, II, 123 It was risited by Ibn. Ba- 
tutah (IV, 2G9) called by the translators 
Thsinan-tchou-fou. 

There are bnt cwo of this name in Abnlf., 
one in Africa below Zanzibar, the other 
in India, a flonrishiiig part known for 
its good fisheries and pearls, five mar- 
ches from hindiin. 

In Abnlf. another reading is said to be 
Sindapur, placed by one authority at 3 
day’s iniireli from Tauah on the frontier 
between Guzerat and Malabar. An- 
other account places it within its 15 pa- 
rasangs of llansurali. Yakut places it 
between Daybnl and JIiin?urah. 

This is on the Ilang-tcheon. Abulf. II, 
II, Guyard, but the Lon. is 163°, ac- 
cording to the Kanun and Atwal. 

According to Abnlf. both these towns 
are situated on the rivor, as the Arabs 
believed that all the rivers of China 
were ramifications of a single stream. 
If this be the Yang-tsze-kiang, the 
towns of liangkow and Hwang-choo 
seem to answer this description, as 
Abulf. says that Tajah (I’niohow) is to 
E. of Khanjow Ihoir idontifiuation 
is not attempted by Guyard. 

Not mentioned by Abulf., bnt tliis is evi- 
dently It corruption of Khan-baligh a 
well-known name of Pekin already 
mentioned in A'ol. II, p. 118, see Do. 
Guig. Hist. des. Huns. Hi, 147. Ya- 
kut describoB Eanddbil in terms that 
leave no doubt as to its identity. It is 
the Cambalu of JUarco Polo. 

The AtWiil gives tho Lon. 58°, Lat. 26°, 
Kanun, 55°, Lat. 27°. Ibn Sayd., Lon. 
63°, Lat. 20°, 3' ; a town in the Beja 
country on the Bed Sea litoral. The 
mountain of .Alltilj:i contains a gold 
mine. It is 12 marches E. of Assouan. 
Seo D’llerbelot. 

Of this town Gildemeister says, (De Bob. 
Indicis, p. 45). “Hue pertinot urbs 
Sufara dc enjns situ omnis interiit 
memoria ; ez sola uominum eerie colligi 
potest earn Barog (Broach ?), et Tanam 
quarendam. “ Tho Tal^wimu’l Bnldan 
gives the name only and confesses ig- 
norance of its situation. MoCrindle 
says that Dr. Burgess has satisfactori- 
ly identified it with Snpara, 6 miles 
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i3 


Names of peaces. 


Shalmaj ... 

Kas, between Oman and 
Hadramaut 

Lanjuyab, a large island 
near the Zanj conntry, 
the Tine hero bears 
thrice a year. 


Alanjah one of the ... 
towns of north Africa, 
has an emerald mine. 


Sbila (or Shablil) 


Kulznm on the Bed Soa... 
litoral. 


Bakil in Yemen, here a ... 
tree grows from which 
they extract a poison. 


JEfsrah 


Longi- 

TDDS. 

Lati- ' 

TUDB. 

Notes. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

51 



1 

i 

1 ... 

j 

i 

! .. ' 

1 

1 

1 

j 

j 

i 

1 

i 

j 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

north of Bassein. It figured largely 
in the controversy on tho sitnation of 
Uphir, being almost identical with that 
name when it assnmes, as it often does, 
an initial S. becoming Sophara as in the 
Septnagiut and Sofir tho Coptic name 
for India. 

The text snggests Slianju. 

Hentioned by Yakut us a pilgrim’s sta- 
tion on the road to Mecca after leaving 
Akabah. 

Lan3nynh, according to YaliLnt is a large 
island capit.al of the Zanj kingdom ire- 
quented by ships from every port, now 
descited, the inhabitants who are Mus- 
lims having moved to another island 
called Tambatn He also mentions the 
irnitfnluess of its vines. This is the 
island of Zanzibar, which in Costs’ map 
(modern Languages of Africa) is mark- 
ed Ungnjah. 

I find no other trace of this name, bnt it is 
again referred to under the 2nd Climate 
as an emerald mine. The Nuzhat nl 
hlashtklj; Bays that near Assouan sonth 
of the Kile, there is a monatain with 
an emerald mine and this gem is found 
alone here. 

A district culled Sliilha is marked in 
Cast’s map of North Africa opposite 
the Canaries and stretches towards the 
Mediterranean. 

The anuient Clysma. See Niebuhr 
Dose, de I’Arab. p. 357. Abalf. gives the 
location according to the Atwal. Lou. 
Sd’ 15' Lai. 29’ 30' Kdnun, Lon 56° 30' 
Lat. 23° 20' and places it in tho Srd 
Climate. 

The text has Bakbal, which is an error. 
Niebnbr (p. 225) treats of the allied 
clans of Hashid and Bakil at some 
length and gives their romantic origin. 
Yakut speaks of this tree without 
naming it and says it is as much or 
move piized and guarded by the 
people there than tlio balsam by the 
Egyptians. It was in special request 
for removing crowned heads and tho 
chiefs of the Bani Kajah and their minis- 
ters are distinguished by having been 
the frequent subjects of experiment 
us to the deadly effeots of its poison. 

A villago in Yemen, in the neighbourhood 
of paroar. Yakut. 
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JHE SECOND CLIWA'IE. 


Names. 


Takrdr 


llaiimut 


iu Yemea 


Hiuillu, in YoTnen 

lladinat-a't-Tayyi^j 

Yemen. 


Saliur, iu Yemen 


LoN'61- 

, 1 
Lati- : 


tuhb. 

TCDE. 1 


' D. ir. 

1 

D. 1 M. ' 



Noa!£s. 




I Name of a town, capital of a diJstrict of 
tlio same ; the Lou. 17° Lab. 3° 30'. Ibn 
I Safd. Sitaaied on the banks of the 
Niger. D’Herbelot places it to the W. of 
and 2 days’ jonnioy from Sdlah on the 
same river and 140 days* journey from 
Sejelmdsah now Tafileb. The Takrur 
country corresponds, according to Bei- 
I naud, with the region of which Tim- 
bnrtoo is the principal town, 

I Yakiit gives a village of this name two 
leagnes distant from Bokhara, now 
in rnins. Beinand mentions an island 
called Alramni said to be near Ceylon 
which produced elephants and brazil 
wood and inhabited by cannibals, said 
by Abn Zayd to bo among the Zabij 
islands, i. e>, Java Archipelago. Geog. 
Abulf. 1. cuvi. 

A port on the coast of Oman, visited by 
ships from India nnd one of its beat 
towns, not older than the 5tb century 
of the Hijra, Ydlcfit. It is marked in 
Kiohnhr’s map of Oman p. 26o. Deso. 
de TArab. 

A small town of I?ijdz, Yd^tit. 

Medinah is mentioned by Niebuhr as 
applied to Sanaa in Yemen, but I do 
not find rlic following epithet. Sanaa 
has already been given and fhe Med- 
inah tear’ Comes in the next 

climate w‘itli a similar epithet some- 
what differently written. 

Xiebnhr gives the name with a. different 


I spelling as a small coast town in 


I Yemen in the province of Yafa from 
I which incense is exported. Abulf. 
places it between Aden and phafdr. 


Sua al Akfa ... 


Lamtab. Bo 

Called also Nawa. 


Tiir SccoND CLiMAaE. 

16 SO 22| 0 Sus — tho remote, was so named from 

I its situation at the extreme of Mauri- 

tania. It was a town according to 
j D’Herb. at tho foot of Mount Atlas and 
i was also called Taroudant, but Abulf. 
makes tlie latter tho capital of Bus. 
It would cover the extent now known 
as Morocco. 

17 30i 27. ... Or Lamthounah according to D’Herb. 

I I the largo plain extending from the foot 
I of Mt Allfib to Sejelmasah to the B. and 

Takriir to the S. Edrisi calls it a 
I I town which together with Darah and 

I j J ozoula stand on the side of the desert of 

I I Lamthounah, Tho desert is evidently 

the Sahara. 
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Andaghasb 


Takhmubah ,,, 


IJfia, in Upper Egypt 


Ikhnilm 


27 10 See above. Ibn Sayd says it stands on 

I the rivor Q^mh. 

26 .. A town in tbe midst of the Sahara in- 
1 habited by Berber Moslems, the sti- 

macy belonging to the S.mhaja tribe. 
Another nccoant makes it a largo 
tract of which the capital goes by 
the samo name and is situated on tlie 
mountains S. of Sejelmasah and 40 
marches distant. Reinaud says the 
the name is not known, but it is cited 
in ancient Arab accounts and was des- 
troyed by the Almoruvides in the 11th 
oeiitnry Major Kennel supposes it to 
I tho modorn town of Aghndes, N.-W. be 
of tlie Lake Tchad. Jlr. Coolcv places 
it N. E of Timbuetoo. (IT. I.‘l76) 

23 15 I do not find thi.s naino. Tho map marks 

a district and town as Tngnma directly 
I S. of Aghades. 

2p 30 The text has .turs incorrectly. Tho nu- 
! cient Apolbnopolis I’arvn, on tho Kilo 

, directly nortli of Knrnak. It is describ- 
ed by Yu^iif ns a large and fionrislnng 
town. 

2C ... A supposed corruption of the ancient 
Egyptian name Ohemnis, the I'anopolis 
of the Greeks. The Chem or Pan of this 
city was an Icthypliallio god, having 
been a site of Panic worship, and it was 
celebrated for its temple of Persons. 
Like other old towns in tho Thebaid it 
declined in 2 irosperity ns Tliobes rose 
to importnneo. The rivers are said by 
Ponno (Smith's Goog. Diet.) to bo incoii- 
siderablo, but Yakut spenks of Egyp- 
tian temples filled with imiiitings and 
statnes, and strange writings, the 
building of wliicli he ascribes to Queen 
Palukah. At a small hill to the west 
of it, tbe car applied to it will catch 
the sound of waters and a murmur 
like that of human voices. Yakut gives 
the orthography as I have wriiten 
D’Uorb. has Akhiniin. 

24 .. Acoording to Ydlcat, in the Thelnid oa 

the cast bank of tho Nile above ffliis. 
Preceded by the Arabic article, the 
transition to Luxor is imtaral. 

28 30 Ydkut gives the Lon. 54° 21' and Lat. 24° 

40'. Tho modern Esneli, die iinoiont 
Latojiolis which name was derived from 
the fish Lato, the largest of the 52 spe. 
cies that inhabit the Nile and which ap- 
pears in scalptu'os among the symbols 
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D M. 


Ansiiin 


Do. 


TJswfii 


lladan-i-Zamnrrad. 
Emerald mine, mem- 
toned nnder Alan j ah. 
Talma, in Syria 


68 


IfOTES. 


28 


061 ... ^ 22' sol 


64 15 21 ... 


67 


I 

15 25 40j 


of the Goddess Neith, Pallas Athene, 
snrronnded by the oval ring of royal- 
ty or divinity. It possessed a beantifnl 
temple, but except the joint of a gate- 
way of the reign of Tothraes II, now a 
door-sill, the remains belong to the 
Roman or Macedonian era. Ftolem 3 ' 
Energetes is painted on the wall of the 
temple followed by a tame lion, in me- 
mory of his benefactions and the name 
of the Emperor Geta, partially erased 
by his brother and mnrderer Cara- 
calla, is still legible on its walls. 
Smith. Art. Lacop. 

The ancient Antinoe, the rnins of whioh 
are still called by the Copts Enseneb. 
It was bnilt by Hadrian in memory of 
his favonrite Antinona to whom divine 
hononrs were paid as a local deity and 
some chariot races in comemoration of 
his death and his master’s sorrow. It 
oocnpied the site of the village of Besa 
(B^irira) named after the goddess 
and consnltod ns late ns the age of 
Constantine. (Smith. Art. Antinoe.) 
Ididsi remarks that it supplied the 
magicians summoned by Pharoah to 
rlv^ or defeat Hoses. Reimaud. Abnlf. 
II. I. 157 

The ancient Syene and commonly As- 
souan in the maps. 1 follow the ortho- 
graphy of Yakut These different 
pronunciations of the initial letter, 
such as in Ikhuiim and Akhmim, Lnk- 
sar and Lnks.ir (i e. Alaksar or Aksar), 
Ashmum and Ashmuii .ire censed by 
the prefix to Egvptian, Greek and 
Roman names, of the prosthetic nlif 
by the Arabs wliioli sometimes carries 
its ordinary pronunciation and at 
others reproduces that of the second 
vowel. Thus Aslimdn was Shmonn, 
and Ikhmim, Khmim naturalised by the 
Arabs through tho addition of their 
article. Beinnud II. I. 152. 

See p. 

Atwal Lon. 60’ Lat 30’ Kanuii 58’ 30' 
Lat 26’, a small town between Syria and 
Wadi al Kura on the road of pilgrims 
from Syria and Damascus. According 
to Yakut, here was the oastle of the 
famous Samuel, son of Adiya, the Jew 
from whose fidelity to his word has 
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D. 

SI. 


Mf^adan-i-Zahab 





arisen the Arabic proverb "more faith- 
ful than Samuel ’* The ensile of A1 
A\bln^ between the «lnuf and Jebcl 
Sb.nnimdr is celebrated in Arab story. 
Chenery in his uole^ to the 23rd 
Assembly of nl Hariri, narrates the 
origin of the proverb. 

(i’he Gold mine). 
Known as a monntnin 
in Yemen. 

Aidhdb .. ... 

68 

4C 

! 

1 

21 

40 

A p')rt on the Bed Sea, near Sudkiii. 

AllaVi 

68 

1 

40 

1 27 

15 

It is mentioned by ihn U itontah ni his 
Triivels, Vol II 16'). Ahnifod.i eiills it 
tho rendezvous of pilgrims and mer- 
chants embarking for Jedd.ih, lie 
gives tho Lon. 5S% Lat 21® 

Mentioned under the 1st Climate. 

ICnsair 

60 

... 

20 

... 1 

Kosscir, a ]>orb on the ll('d So.i opposite 

in Bal.irem ... | 

74 

40 

1 1 
22 

1 

35 

" tho brothers *’ on the* Mriean side 
VVcH-knonn, on tho Per'^ian Gulf in the 

A1 Yamb^i ... 

74 

40 

26 


province of al Ha^d 

Ibn Sayd, Lon 64’, r*at. 20°; a small town 

Jn^fnli, in 9ijuz 

! ij .1 

! 

40 

22 


west of Medinnh in the litoral of ^ijdz 
commonly writlen Vombo. 

Formerly a largo village, now in rnins, 

Medinnb, the Pare, in 

rJ 

20 

25 

50 

on the road to .Modiimli from Sfeocii, 
fonr stages from the latter town. 
Ynkiit 

' Called also Medinah tho Prophetic. 

Hijaz, 

Kh<nb(ir. in Hijnss. ... 

1 70 

20 

25 

20 

^'ell-knowii in Ilijdz. 

JuddahmHiidz 

1 70 

10 

21 

, 10 

Commoidy called Jeddah. 

Mecca, the Glorious. 

Taif, ill Hijdz. ... 

1 70 
1 70 

30 

21 

21 

4" 

20 


Furu „ 

! 70 

30 

26 



A large village between Mecca nnd Modi- 

Faid. j, 

QD 

10 

25 


nail, four nights journey from tin* Intrer 
Y»kut 

The text is in error in tho niinntos of 

IJajnr „ 

81 

10 

22 

1 

Lab. and gives an impos‘4il>h liiriiiej tho 
Lab. in Atwal is 26^ 50. and anotliur 
authority gives 27® in Abnlf. Gladwin 
likewise rends 27®. Fiiid is in Nojd and 
not in 

In Yomunuih, and itsehiefeirv Here 

Island of TukaldbiSy o£E 

81 


27 

12 

are the tombs of thoso who fell fighting 
against the impostor Mn<sayli>nah 
Abnlf. Yakut say.s that it foiinerly 
bore the name of Ycnintnali 
TJntrncenble, tho name leads likf* n cor- 

^ijaz. 

i 




rnptioii from the Greek, .ind may be 
either Sneabia now Slinshnah nt the 
mouth of the Gulf of Alcdiah or Tmia- 
genis the nioclcrii Maslnibea. Piolomy 
places this in Lon. 66®, Lat 29 30' 15" 


8 
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Nikuss. 

LoN'et- 

TCDE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

D 

M 

D 

M. 

Island of SuH, oS Hijaz. 

a 

... 

i 23 is' 
i 

Lower extremity of th 

a 8 

1 3 

1 

\ 2 


Egyptian Sea, of ^ijaz 

, 




Temsiiiali. 

: 8i 

5 2 . 30 

A^a, in Bahreiu. 

8 

b 3 

o' 2 

2 ... 

TIio Sea of Bahrein 

8S 

3C 

2- 

1 JS 

The extreme point oi 

81 

1 20 


1 16 

Bahrein- 


1 


1 

Mtiadan i Zixhab. ... 

67 

' in 

2 

1 5 

Island of Awal. 

86 


2-2 

i 

1 

Island of Siliib. 

88 

1 

I 

30 

25 

1 

1 

1 1 

Hormuz. ... I 

512 


25 

.. 1 

Jiiaft. . ' 

98 


27 

30 J 

Daibal. ^ 

1 

102 

31 

24 

20 C 

Tiz, a tOHTi on the Makran' 

8S 


24 

! 

5i 

coast. 




1 

Bfruzi. in Mukran. 

84 

1 

30 

1 

24 

V 

^lamurah, Sind. 

1 

1 

105 

-i 

1 

1 

26 

1 

! 

40 T 

1 

The Idol (temple) of Som-^ 

107 

1 

10 

22 

16 

nat, India. 





A^madabad. of daiarat. 

108 

30 

23 

15 

India. 






Notes. 


this ^I'kino in lUc let Climate. 

It may be tlie nucfoitt bcla, off Moilnh 
or Minvf^ilaU on the coast. 

Presnmablv any p,iit that corresponds 
trlth this lociitioii, 

The TTord signifies, according to Yakut, 
water absorbed by rhe earth and peiio- 
trating to Hux'd soil nliei’e it is retained. 
The sand is removed by the Arabs and 
the wairT taken ap It also means 
sand heaped over rocky ground to 
which the rain percolates through the 
sand. 


See above p 57. 

One of the winnds off Ba!.irein near 
?atif at one day's sail. IVo days 
■would bo required to irarerso it either 
in length or brotuUh. It is iho best of 
the pearl fishoriea and contains SUU vil- 
Inpos. .\bulf ibUiud is uot 

marked in tlic maps under this name, 
but its poMiion in Abnlteda seema to 
mark it ns tno I. of Snuiak in the 
Baljroin (Jnlf. Ixv I^takUii’a peculiar 
geographical iimp, it is located as one 
of 3 large idumla in a sen which no 
imagination can shape into the sem- 
bltince of any watoriYay of the world. 


Tous for iiierclmiit.s from Khurasan 
and Sijist.ui, *1 days’ in iroh from 
Elortnuz. Aliiilf, I do not find it under 
this name in Keith Johnstone. 

•bal. For tlio cclobr.itcd port in 
Bind, see Chiiininglnxm. Auc Geog. 297. 
Its position is still disputed and is like- 
ly to remain so. 


Debal and ILau^suiMh. Abnlf. Beiuaud 
II. II. 112. 

ncicut Ituhammedan capital of 
Sind, see Cunniugliam. Auc. Geoar. 
271. ^ 
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D. 

M. 

D. 

M 


Nahnvalah, i. e., Pattan, 

92 

5 

28 

3C 

Sob Yol. 11. nnder Gujaiat, p. 262. 

Gnj u*a( . 

100 





ATnaik'dc, birthplace oi 
ills Majesty. 


2-1 

... 


95 

Himdo, Oiipitiil of Ualw.ah, 

35 

25 

S 


Ujjaiu. 

110 

SO 

28 

30 

From this town was reckoned the longi- 





tude of the llindns. Albiruni, India, 
I. 304, corruptud to Arm by the Arabs. 


Baliroch, (Broichl 

116 

63 

27 



Kambaynt (Cambay) 

109 

20 

26 

20 


Kananj 

116 

6C 

26 

35 


KnrraU (Kornli) 

101 

30 

25 

36 

See Yol. II. nnder Subah of Allahabad. 

Surat, India 

110 

... 

21 

30 


Saronj ,, 

114 

59 

27 

22 


Ajmer „ 

Kartiit ? „ 

111 

5 

2.i 

... 


Beiinros „ 

119 

is 

'25 

17 


llaliurali, on both sides of 

116 


27 


Kauun, Lon. 104° Lot. 27° 16". Atwal, 

the rivor 




Lon. i06° Lat. 27°. A town of tho Brah- 
mans on both sides of the Ganges 
between Knnanj and the Ocean. AbnU. 
This is probably Matbnrab, or Mnthra. 




Agra, India 

115 

... 

26 

43 

Fiitljpur „ 

115 


26 

41 


Gwnlior „ 

115 


26 

29 


jttiimkpdr „ 

101 

33 

26 

5 


Janiipur „ 

U9 

... 

26 

36 


SoiliirGruon ,, 

Ftincliid, in Bengal 

101 

50 

22 

2 


128 


25 


The text has 1.^1 for <.Xio. 

Lakhnanti. in Bengal 

128 


20 

30 

Port of Kdliiijar 

116 

30 

25 



Ajoclhya ... 

Slicrair 

110 

32 

25 

... 

50 


Ml.iucr 

121 

31 

26 

16 

The text reads llnnair. I follow the I. G. 

llalinbds 

118 

25 

20 


Blnl&fi 

98 

V 

24 

31 


Gliazipur 

104 

5 

25 

32 


Uajipur, Patna 

Laklinau 

12 / 

46 

26 


The text has nn impossible figure for the 
degrees of Lon. 

no 

6 

26 

30 

Dukam 

Oanlatdbdd 

ioi 

... 

’25 



Etawah 

99 

’55 

26 

5 


Awadh ... 

lie 

25 

26 

55 


Deogir ... 

111 


26 



Fall) pur 

100 

50 

25 

'55 


Ualmnu 

102 

S 

24 

35 


Kdlampur 






Korah 

ibo 

5 

26 

15 

See nnder Allahabad, Vol. II. 

Usyut, Upper Egypt 

51 

5 

22 

10 

Biskarah, in Mauritania, 
^ajiram 

34 

25 

27 

30 

Ou tho Jedi rivoi*, S. B. of Algiers. 

A Hinall town between Siraf and Basrah, 

87 

80 

26 

40 


silufitc on fcho iiiouiitain^ near tho sca> 
Yakut says lie hail often visited it. 
Kajiram is also said to be a quarter in 
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u 

11 

D 

1 


Nnjd, the region betweei 

1 




Basrah and Yakut observes that if this 
be so, the town must have been named 
from the quarter as it is not of itself 
of sneh importance that a quarter 
should have been named after it. Rei- 
nand has mistaken the sense of Ydkdt 
here. Of. Abulf. 11. IX, 95. 

tlijs'iz and Irak 

Miiyah 

Klialih ? 

12. 

12: 

... 

... 

... 

Unintelligible variants in text. 

Ysiiiju, capital of China . 
Hancliu, in China 

> 

21 

3£ 


Yang-tchoon, according to Reinand. 

N.'irnMi', in India ... 

9J 

6 

2S 

33 


Gliiuiipattan 

100 

10 

18 

5 

Chinnapattimam is marked in K. John* 

Hfililanih? 

Haraiu ? 

... 


... 


stono near and north of Seringapatam. 

Tibbi't 

Tabfiib'tcl. 

Uiisibrvh? 

114 


27 

30 

This name is marked, doubtful in the text. 
Vai*. Naktabdd. 

Var Htilsar? 

Siilayiib 

Awiinh ? or Bawilah ? ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Var. Salaraat. 

Tayfiih ? 

Kasliinir? 


... 

... 

... 

In the text^j;^.^ and marked doubtful. 

Kiilis.'ih or ICalikaa 

Malibar, ». e., Mabar 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Thia name bus preceded in the 1st Cli- 






mute and its location given. These 
repetitions are frequent among Eastern 
Geographers and Reinand notices the 
laxity of Edrisi in this particular, I. 

Mnkinkiii? ,,, 

Nniiinmh ? 

... 




ceexv. 


... 

•• 


... 

Probably Yanbo, already preceded. 

Baf^n Mtirruh 

7? 

... 

21 

55 

Properly Batu Marr. near 

Kift, Upper Egypt 

Cl 

18 

21 

... 

Mecca. 

Copt, or Koft, or Keft in K Johnstone, 

Armant, J)o. 

61 

5 

24 

... 

a short distanco below Kiis, on the 
Nile. 

Erment, the ancient Hermontbia It 
stands slightly sonth-west of Lnxor 

In the tiinr=! of the Pharoahs celebrated 
for the worship of Isis, Osiris and their 
son Horns. Its ruins attest its former 
splendonr The Iseion was built by the 
hist Cleopatra and the sculptures au- 






peartoallndo to the birth of Cmsa- 
rion the son of Cleopatra by Julius 

Island of Kaia Arabicised 
form of Kais: in the 

78' 

1 


28 

... 

Omsar. v. Ocog. Diet, W. Smith. 

Unrked as Koisli or Kenn, in K. J. 

Persiao Gulf 

1 

L_ 
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Island of Lar in the Per- | 8fa 30 25 

Bian Gulf i 


Larisa ? 


An island between Siraf and Kish, of 
considerable size bnt without villages, 
a pearl fishery. Diet, de la Perse. 
Barbier de Meynard. This name is 
not now marked on the maps- 


The Third Climate. 


Asail, North Africa 

2 


30 

Fas, Do 

18 


32 

lelimd of Jarbah, Do. ... 

3a 


32 

Sejelmasah 

23 

... 

31 

Mnrfikash 

21 


29 

Tddcla, Mauritania 

22 

... 

30 

Telemsan 

24 


83 

Mediterranean Coast, Mau- 

25 



ritania 




Biskarah 

32 

... 

30 

Tahart-i-Vlya ... 

35 

SO 

29 

Tahart-i-Snfla 

36 

30 

29 


... According to Ibn Sayd. Lon. 7® and 
called also Safi. It serres as the port 
to Morocco from which it is 4 days* 
jonrnoy distant. Abnlf. It is marked 
on tlic maps. 

.. Poz 

... Called Jerba in Keith Johnstone, an 
island in the Gulf of Cabes (Syrtis 
Minor) off the Tunis Coast. 

30 Takdt places it 10 days* journey from 
Fez to the S. According to Keinaud, 
stated to be tho modorn Tcfile by 
Walkenaer. See his note and lefer- 
encos II. IT, 189. Abnlf. 

.. Morocco. 

.. Tadia, between Morocca and Fez. 

40 Pronounced according to Koinaud Te- 
lemsen, with the %mdluht and Yakut, 
Tenimsdn. Tlie latter says it consists 
of two walled towns a stone’s throw 
from each otlier, one of which, the 
modem, is called Tdfiizit and the anci- 
ent, called Alkadir, analogous to 
Fustdt and Cairo. Heinaud’s refer- 
ences are to Loo tho African who has 
given an extended notice of this town. 
Notices eb Extraits, t XII p. 662 and 
the Abbi Barges. Jouru. Aeiat. Tom. 41. 


different location in the 2nd Climate. 
The name has a variant Selah, in the 
text. 

Upper Tabart. 

Lower Tnharb ; Ydl^ub says bhab bhese 
two towns face each other and lie 6 
miles apart, and he calls the Upper the 
ancient, and the Lower, the modem, 
both being 6 stages distant from Misi- 
Inh. The place is subject to fogs and 
cold and heavy dews and rain, and 
Yakut in his oxtendud notice of its situa- 
tion and history gives two assuring 
instances of its proverbial character in 
this respect. Its princes belonged to 
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n. 
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Alcibah, nnrf'hprn exh'O- 

39 


30 


the Ar.abs The Fntiinite Cnliph A1 
Miijzz c’onsfcrnciPd reservoirs in the 
desert for use on his joomeys fiom 
Sort and Fayyum, 

TTiitv of fcgvpt. 






Bahnasa 

61 

33 

28 

35 

This village stands on part of the siLo of 
the ancient O.xyrynolins which received 
its nmno from a fish of the sturgeon 
species (uertpenflpT hiimn Liim.) which 
was an object of religious wm’sliip. 
There rGinain soTOD broken coluuinti of 
the ancient ctlv and a jjingle Coriiithi- 
an column wiLliont loaves or roliices, 
partly buried hi ilic.sand, probably of 
tlie age of Dioclclmn. It became the 
site of an episcopal soo. Geog. Biot. 
Smith. 

laTcflndnriyali 

61 

61 

30 

68 

Alexandria. 

Hiinliid 

C2 

20 

31 

... 

UoMetta. 

Misr 

63 


30 

20 

Cairo. 

Dimyit 

Fayyiim 

68 

60 

31 

25 

Damictta. 

66 

50 

29 


The canal which cmmccta, or oonnectrd 
it with the Nile, i<i said by Abiilf. to 
hare been coiiBtraotcd by tlio jMilriiiroh 
Josepb, to whom n preat mmilicr of 
tbo ancient moimnicnta Jmvo been 
ascribed. This tmdiriou docs not ap- 
pear. according to Reiiiaud, to rtiito till 
a little preceding the ccmnioncenient 
of our era. 

Knlznm 

6(1 

3 

29 

30 

Nielmbr places tlio rnins of tlie ancient 
KAiie^ja -a little In tlio north of Sui-a. 
V. Tab XXIV, Uesep. do l’Ar.ab. 

Tinnfs, one of tlie Egyptian 
isles 

04 

30 

30 

•(0 

An ishand in Lake Tinm'a (Lako Mcn- 
zaloh) a little south of Fort Said 

Uhazzah, fronfaior of falea- 

60 

10 


.. 

Guzft. 

tine 






^lab 

66 

15 

2(> 

35 

The text is in error in the name which 
should be It is on tlie liloral 

between Palestine and Egvpt and 
marked by Ibn Khaldun, (I’roleg tloj 
as on tlie extvomo frontier of EKynt. 
Edit. QnatrcmSro. 

Bait*Til Mukaddae 

66 

30 

31 

so 

Jornsalcm. 

Ramlaii ... 

66 

00 

32 

lu 


^aiaarlyah 

(i6 

16 

32 

30 

Caosaroa. 

^mman, a depeudecy of 
Bal^d 

60 

20 

31 

3 

Rabbiith Ammon, the ancient capital of 
the Ammonites (IJont. Hi 11.). it 
besieged by Joiib and taken by David 
(2 Sam. xi. 1. lii. 26-31). Us do. 
Btrnotion denonneed by Joremiah 
(ilii. 3. Ezooh. xxr. S). It was 
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AaV^Un Palestine 
Yafa. Palestine 
Karak 


Tiibaviyah of the Jordan 
Buisan 


66 30 

32 

15 

66 16 

32 

40 

66 60 

31 

30 

66 16 

32 

5 

68 ... 

32 

1 60| 


Akka, coast of Syria 
Sur, coast of Damascus ... 
](^ajar 


Ipaida, litoral of Dnmas- 
cas 

Balbak, of Damascus 
Damascus, capical of Syria 
Hit, Syria, on the Eu- 
phrates 

in Irak ... 


Edfah, on a branch of the | 
Euphrates 


68 

20 

331 

68 

33 

32' 

C8| 

30 

28! 


68 55 

33' 

1 

yo' 1 

as' 

70 ... 

33 

78 20 

33 

i 1 

79, ... 



restored by Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
gave it tlio namo of Philadelphia. 
Geog. Diet. W. Smith. 

Ascalon. 

Jaffa. 

Kernk'AToabia the district corresponding 
to the country of Moab. The cbie f town 
of tho same name is marked iu Keith 
Johnston. 

Tiberias 

Beth san, or SoythopoHs, in tho LXX. 
Judges i. 27 ^OiiBahvt ^ XkvSSv- 
It was a city of tlie iilanas- 
sites, locally situated in the tribe of 
Issachar. In the tinio of Saul it was 
occupied by the Philistines who after 
the b;ittlc of Gilboa hung tho bodies 
of S.'inl and his sons to its walls. 
Placfd by Josephus at tlie R. extremity 
of GulUlee, who calls it clnof cily of the 
Decapolis. Ptolemy reckons it one of 
the cities of Ccslesyria. Diet. Smith. 
Ocnlesyria is now called El or in- 

correctly Bakaa, low-lyinsr plains. The 
name of Ccelo or Hollow Syria is ex- 
plained by Avionus. 

Hecc Ccele est Grnio sub nomine : 
namquc diiobus 

Ut conclusa jngis vallis vice, mnlta 
envatnr 

Ab Zephyro Cosius mons imminot : 
nxo diei I' 

Oonsnrgentia item Libanns premit 
ardiius arva. Dese. Orbis terras. 

Acre. 

Tyre. 

This is probably Hnjar Shnghlan, a for- 
tressbclonging bo tho Knights Templars, 
iu tlic inotiiitain of Lokkdtn, near Anti- 
och, overlooking the lake of Yaghi*a. 
Yd1k;ut. 

Sidoii. 


Xot in Syria fShnm) as Abnl Fazl writes, 
bnt in Arnbian Irak, 

There are several of tho name ; the Hil- 
lab of Hani Kailah, betwocn Wnsit and 
Bnarah ; tlie ^ilhih of Dabais b. Afif 
n*l Asadi, between Basrah and Aliwaz, 
and the Hilhih of Bnni’l AJarak near 
Mansil. Tlic Ilillah of the text is on or 
near the mins of Babylon. 

The mins of tiiis once famous town alone 
are left 
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Arbdr, Ti,\k 
Vkbara do. 

Baraddn, on the Tigris ... 


Baglidnd 

Maciain'i-KifliM, opposite 
stood tlic p.ilucQ of the 
Khnsrans 


of 


B«hi], Irak 

NaanidinyaU do. 

l^asr Ibn i IlubayraU do 


Jflrjardyd, Iralf 
Famu’s do. 

Jalula, do. 


Wflsit do. 

^ulwan do. 

Basra ii do. 

Ubullah do. 


Ahwaz, in Khuzistan 
Tnsfcar do. 

Arjda do. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

70 

3( 

33 

79 

30 

33 

70 

50 

33 

80 


33 

80 

20 

33 

80 

30 

28 

80 

65 

32 

1 81 

20 

33 

1 80 

30 

32 


)0’ On the Tigris, ten parnsangs from Bngh- 

I d.'id. 

iC In the man, near a smaU nfflnenfc of fcho 
Tigris. The text ]iiis Bardau, I follow 
the orthcgruphy of Wikut, 

Tlio ancient Cteai])lion, described by 
Stivbo, as the winter resiflcnoo of the 
Paiihiau kin>>s« and hy Tacitus “ seilca 
iinpeui/* See its rlosoriptioii in XXIV 
Chap. Decline and Full, 
lO This name occurs in the 2nd Climato 
with a different bcacioii. Tnlcut incii- 
liong three others, but of no filgui- 
ficance. 

5 Bab} Ion. 

Between Bnghdad and Waait It ia the 
chief town of tlie Upper Zab Abulf. 
0*10 letter ( p) is omitted in tho text 

of tliG minutes of latitude. This town 
is on tlic Euphrates having Karbala a 
short distauco directly to tlio west on 
the desert It takes Its name from 
\azKl-b*Oiiiar»b. Iliibairah, gorornor 
of Irak, in iho time of Marwdn nl 
TJiimir Abulf 

i Near tho Tigris between Baghdad and 
Wasit. 

f* omitted in min of Lon. On the W. of 

the Tigris, 7 parnsangs from Wasib. 
Jt was licic that the c.spniisaU of the 
Caliph II luYuu witli Buran look placo. 
Dig of Lab wiongly printed in text. It 
nas here tliiit I^ezd.ijml was defoiited 
in IG. A, II. and (led to Hiii. It is both 
a town and river according to Ynkdt, 
tho river being named from the multi- 

tnde *^) Ibe slain. Tlie Jalula is 

pvobahlr the present Dyalali. See my 
T^au^^] Hist, of the Caliphs p. 135, and 
231 for tlio note above. 


15 At the mouth of Iho Tigris cnnnl of the 
same name wliicli leads to Basrah, four 
miles in length 
3 On the river Karuii. 

3f' Now Shuster. 

32 Or araliicisod Arrnjiin, fiO parosnngg 
from f^uk u’l Ahwuz and 60 from Sb'raz 
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Askar Mnkraiu in Khuzis- 84 35 81 

tin 


iBlnml of Sukutra, ofE 84 30 33 

Kliuzistun 

ni'.ii i SlaLdi, in Khuzistun 83 15 30 


Abbndan do. 


Kazrilu do. 
Shuslicar do. 


Sbapdr do. 


Vmin do. 


Katxbandajan 


Sini'z, Persian gnlf ... 84] 43* 32 


106 

30 

30 

bo 

45* 

31 

86 

40 

22 

87 

30 

29 

86 

20 

21 


... 87 35 30 


671 20 21 


... 107 55 30 


and one dny^s march from the sea. 
Meynaid. Diet, de la Perse, the 
frontier of Pars on the Khuzistan side. 
Abulf. 

15 Eight parasnnsrs from Tnsiar. It was 
called after ]\Inkram-b-nl ISIazd deS' 
patched by Hajjaj-b. Ynsnf against 
Khnzad-b Has. ; his stay in this town 
gave it the name of the Camp of 
Itokram. Abuli.-Ysdcdt. 

... At p. 48, this id placed as a dependency 
of India without mention of Lon. or 
Lafe. 

15 According to Yukiit and Ibn Hanknl, 
the w'aters of Tiiaiar, Danrak and Ah- 
wjiz nnito near the fort and form a 
large river that disembogues in the 
sea. Azizi makes it 11 parasungs from 
this to Cballa. ' 

The 5 ill min of Lon. omitted in text : — A 
small town almodt in ruins in th& 
Ahw'dz, district j from this to Janmibah 
the road runs along the sea coast. 
Abnlf, 

.. At the month of the Tigris. 

.. 5. Omitted in text. The town is mark- 
ed in Keith Joliubtou. 


30 This is the same as Tustar which is th© 
Arabic form of the name ( Yakut) . Abnl 
Fazl has given it a different Lon. 
and Lat. to Tustar above ; it is pro- 
bably a cojjyist's interpolution. 

... The ruins of this town above Kisht and 
near Knzruii are marked in K. J. Tho 
Word is Sabur in Yakut, u corruption he 
says ofSliiihpuv. It is aUo a di‘?trict 
and Subur was one, but not the largest, 
of its towns. It was bnilc by one ot tli© 
monarchs of this name of which there 
were three, the captor of Valerian, {A. 
D. 2J0) Sapor 11 (310.) Sapor III 
(385.) 

... Ko sneh name occurs in Faristan and 
indeed no other than the east coast of 
the Arabian Peninsula of which ac- 
cording to Yakub the Lonsr. is 34® 30'. 
Lat. 19°4.V. ^ 

10 According to Yakut a iowm of impor- 
tance ill tlio district of Subur, and said 
by Ibn Fakih to be its chief town, lie 
distinguishes it from tho town Shdhpur 
or Sabur, bnt C4Tiyftrd (II. IJ. 05. n.) 
makes them the same. Yakut states 
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M U. ! M. D. . 

I 


I 

I 


Jatvnabah known as Gan- 
dabah 

1 

8?' 

23 

30 

Abavkuh in Para 

Pirozabdd „ ... 

w 

20 

3] 

Shiriiz ,, 

67 

30 

28 

Siriif^ ^ „ 

8S 


29 

Shabdnknrah „ 

89 

*30 

29 


69 

... 

28 

latakhr ,, 

1 

1 



Tczcl 

88 

30 

3ol 

Hisii Ibn ymarah in Pars 

89 


32' 

Oil 

1 

... 

3U| 


I 


Dardbjii'd in Fiira 

9? 


1 

as 

Bdfd, Kirman ... 




32 

.. 

29 

Sirjiin „ 

90 

30 

29 

1 

Kirman 




Tabas Kilaki, Kliurdsan... 

91 

30 

30 

92 


33 

Zarand of Kirman 

92 

... 

30 

1 

Bardsir „ 

92 

30 

30| 

» 

1 

Khabis „ 

93 


30 

Bam 

91 


28 

Tabas Masinan, Khni'&saa 

92 

... 

33 


i L 


I tlint N.inb.injan wns a fort in the citj 
Naiibandaj.in. Tho former name is 
in Keith J , the latter not. 

In K. J. Gundwa, on tho Persian Gnlf. 

30 

10 

3fi; 

30l 

23 This name docs not occur in any work 
I 1 h ire consulted. 

... ' Porsepolis. 

2(1 According to Abnlf doubtful wbotUer 
in FiirR, or (Cn'mitii ; no^v ill ruins The 
I route from S'ir.if, nlong tlio son coast 
i is across u ibl mountains and dcscnls. 
In ancient davs said to havo boon 
bold by a oliiof alluded to in tlic 
KoiMii Cli. X\Mir. “and tlicro was a 
king behind tlitm who took ovorr ^.ouTid 
ship by force ^S.ile).“ Then' haro boon 
J a grc.it many kings who have don© 
tho same and not all oP ancicni tiine^. 

ISThis n‘imo isOcrivod from i>a>v»t_=l')ai ins 
aiiflynf/ aiabici'^ed form of Persian Gird 
circnii, enclosiiio, town Darab is tho 
U'lino of tho town in IC .T. 

... Maikod in K. J. : lead mines in its yici> 
nity. 

20' The text has omitted the fin''! liJ which, 
occurs in Abnif and Ibn Taukal. Tbn 
j Il.iakal calls it tlio largt^t cily of 
j Kirinan. 

5’ A town in tho desorl bclwren Xaisahur, 

... I Tsf.ilian and Kirman. It is c]<\ in 
I two, one being called T. KiliUi.acd 
the other T. jrasinun, buL they form 
propel ly bill one toun. A eolehraiod 
silk of this name is cvporied. Abulf 

40 According to Jbn llaukal, it oKporls a 
a stuff for linings known Bitihxah ; equir. 
Pers. * asfar.* Soo Dozy. Suppl Diet, 
Arab, under Ajlki 

Ill Abulf. BardiiMr. Barda«»ldr and Ka- 
witshir, between Sirj.tn and the d*‘^ort, 
two marches from Sirjan, tlio n line a 
contiMciion, it is said, of Aulcshir 
(Babegdri) 'see Diet, do la Pars. 9U. 

Marked iu K. J. 

30 One of the principal towns and has three 
hu'ire mosques. ^larked in K J. 

... See above under Tubas Kihiki. 
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KhiLvfash, deaert of Slatdn 94 40 


Zoranj, anoient town of 97 ... 
bistttn 


Kij, of Mekran 


Khjtltdn Uekrdn 
Bara 


90 


Bust in the Garmsir of 100 ... 
^Candahdr, on the Hel- | 

mnnd i ( 

Tnkitabdd P lOli 5? 

Bnkhkhaj of Sistan 103 ... | 


Sorwin, Sistdn 


Maimand, originally of 
Zabnliatun, now of Kan- 
dahar 

102j 

40| 

Ghaznnh, Zahuliatan 

101 

20 

iiibnt Amir 

lorl 

K<mdahdr 

107 

SO 

Ifahlwarah, India 

108' 

20 


Pronounced by tho inliubitanta hhaah. 
A town in fiijistan on tho loft of a 
traveller jroin^ towards Tnstar (Bost?) 
at one day's marcli from Sijis*tan, 
watered by stream .and ranals and ■well 
Wooded with palm trees Yakut. 
This direction is obsonre and the town 
is not in cho maps The Sijistdn 
abovo-mentioned must be Zaranj. 

» Capital of Siji-'tMn and called also by 
its name. Yakub-1> -Leith ua SaCfdr, 
founder of the Saffaride dynasty had 
a castle hero iiani Sliahristun on 
the Helmand, was the capital before 
Zaranj but tho rivor having changed 
its course and abandoned the town, 
the inhabitants left it and built Zaranj 
at a distance of 3 far5akh. Sec ihcso 
names in the Dict.dela Pars or in Yakut, 

► Principal town of Mekn'm and o days* 

march from Tiz its chief port. Diet, de 
la Pers. 

An error probai)!'' for Jali^in, hut the 
latter is 1-1 '0 dby Yakniiu Siji'^t in.and 
by some :‘ui Uoiaci.s in tho ttrrirory of 
B ist. Turn c is no Jabk traceable 

Xot ti'ace.i)>lo. 

> J'his n.imc occurs? in Abulf. and cor- 

rected by Utnbia'id to Zainm. Tiio lattor 
is placed br Ibu Tiaakal tm the borders 
of Kliurd'-an, but reckoned as belonging 
to Mnw.arsiunaliar. Ysdvut makes it a 
small town on tberoad Lotho O'tns lead- 
ing from Tirm IX and Amol. De SIjme 
mike'* Zoiom to itican a cln'-ter of 
Kurd vill.mcs Ibn Khaldnul. 133 n. 

The stages liom Sijj«>t;ln to Bust or Bost 
are eiven by Ibii llaukal fOuscley, 
p. 209.) 

In Abulf. Arrnkhkliaj with the Arabic 
Art. tlic ancient Arncho.sia, comprehen- 
ding the present provinces N. B of 
Bulnchi‘'ian,Ciitcli,G.inclavn,K;indahi'ir, 
Scwiptiin and tho S. W. of kubuli&tan 
V. Diet, floog. iSmith. 

Abulf. and Yakut have Sariodn. It is 
two marclios fi*om Bnst. 

This name is written Mimandin Abnlf. 
and A’akut Tlic min. of Lat. are 
omitted or misprinted in the text. 

Not traceable. 

See p. 59 when this is irntten ns Nnhr- 
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I^AMES. 


; Lokgi- 

i lUDE. 


I Jl. 


D. 


Lati- 

ruuE. 


II 


D. 


Notes. 




1 




walah hnt with a different location. 
The name was oricfinally Anhilpur fv, 
Vol. X.. p 262) and Ano. Goog. India, 

p. 820. 

Mnltan India ... 


55 

29 

40 


Laha^var (Lahov) 

1 

I* ••• 

11 '9 

20 

31 

15 


DnhH ( Delhi) 

I) 

11 1 

38 

28 

15 


Tan osar 


9J 


30 

... 


Slialiabad 


94 


30 

12 


Sambal 

11 

105 

30 

2S 

35 

This mnst be the Sambalaka of Ptolemy, 
in Hohilkaud See McCriu^^e. Ptol. 
p. 133. 

Ainrolia 


95 

15 

29 

... 


Panipat 

It 

108 

10 

28 

62 


Bnrnn 


94 

15 

28 

48 

Vol. IT. p. 2 6. 

Bd^hpbat 


91 

30 

2b 

13 

Vol. II. p. 2815. 

Kol 


95 

2 

2b 

20 


Hiuinlva Hons 


95 

... 

31 

50 


Ki)t Kror ? 

Siitlkdb 


109 

... 

21 

33 

... 


Sultiinko^ 

»» •« 

.. 

”35 

28 

30 


Jholnm 

It 

90 

33 

15 


Bhoi£9 

90 

30 

38 

15 


Port of Bandnah 

P ... 

... 

,, 

33 

10 


Parasbiwar (Peshawar) ,, 

83 

40 

38 

28 


Parmai 

II ••• 



33 

15 

Kabnl beingprpsutnnbly connted in Din- 
dnstnn. See Vol. II p 309. 

Snnnam 

11 ••• 

liO 

25 

30 

30 

In tho I. G. ooonrs Sunnm town in Earm- 
ffbar tnhki'l of I’atinla State. 

Sirhind 


111 

33 

30' 30 

So spelt in pvcrv MS. 

Hupar 

Mnchhiwarah 

II •»« 

93 

40 

31 

... 

... 

See Vol. TI. p 310. Sdbah of Labor for 
this and following name. 

Piiel 


98 

5 

30 15 

T. Vol. II. p. 295. 

LndhiAnah 


98 

... 

30 

55 


SnlLinnur 


94 

25 

32 

... 


Kalaniir, where iho accos- 
sion of His ^^ajcsty 
took place 


... 

... 

... 

Soe Vol. I. and Rmperor Akbar. Graf 
Noer. p. 70 and Voi. II. p. 319. 

Dcaahah 


... 

... 


* ... 

V. Vol.lr. p 316. 

Parsarov, near 
Ghiizi Khan 

Dera 

87 

... 

30 ... 

\ 

Vol. II. p. 110-330. 

Amnabad 

tl ••• 

91 

IE 

32 ... 

1 

In the Snrkar of the Rechnan Dodb. TI. 
p. 310 where tho name shonld be 
Amna not Uniinabad. The text hue 

S'arV lor 

Sddharah 


... 

... 

... 

! _ 

Vol ir. p. 321. 

Dofhnah ? 


«»• 


... 


Var. Dalfiali Difhah. 

Bliih-.ib 





... 

Vol, II p. 332. 

KUashab 



'k 

3 

I 2C 

Do. 323. 

Kazarah 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Do. 322. 

Chandniwat 

At.Tk, Bcnnrcs, founded 
by Uis Majesty. 





Do. 320. 
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Hanlwar, MaiiQ:lanr and 
the fort of Galer V anci- 
ent cities 
Charthawal 
KairdiuiU 
Jhinjhauah 

Baghrah, near MnzafEar- 
nagar 

Chnliat 

Bangaali v ••• 


Dor.llah n 

Kaiit.mr a 

ICrthal *1 

3^oiit ik »i 

Jli \*|baT 
lildhim 
IT lil) itpAr 
Purbi, in the Pnnjab 


Klii<-riibad n ••• 

S'nrlburah » •• 

Safiiiaii ■■ •• 

Ji'rid i» 

K'linid II 

TIiiiiiiL Hi^ar n 

Salrirar.pur » .• 

Dcob.iud 11 

A mb.il.ih It •• 

Bhuniaii II •• 

Hrttnaivar it 

Satnpat; here the refer 
ence to India ccaBes 
Sangar ? 


Aghmat, extreme 'W. of 
Jlanritania 


Losgi- 

TUGE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

M. 

D- 

ir. 


94 

... 

... 

29 

15 

94 

*30 

29 

15 

91 

30 

29 

15 

85 

30 

29 

30 

m 

"5 

32 


87 

38 

15 

”93 

"30 

1;;; 

29 

^9 

98 

SO 

29 


94 

... 

2S 

15 

93 

20 

28 

58 

*92 


*31 

ic 

94 

15 

3' 


94 

20 

30 

25 

98 

15 

29 

25 

9.1 

25 

29 

15 

93 

4 

29 

15 

112 

15 

22 

45 

94 

1.8 

30 


94 

47 

29 

15 

98 

... 

00 

29 

25 

-89 

55 

’29 

... 


... 



... 


Notes. 


where it is spelt 


Yol. II. p. 292. 


Vol. II p. 292. 

Do. 

Do. 2S6. 

Do. 291, 

Baghra. 

Yol II. p. 290. 

I find no otlicr name bnc tlie TnmSn of 
Bang.ish which is scaioely agiplioable 
here. 

Yol II. p. 296 

Do 291. 

Do. 290. 

Do. 2S7. 

Yol. II p. 280. 

Do. 21.8. 

Do. 318. 

So in tho text, but Gladwin omits this 
name and to Hnibat ndd.s Pali which 
is its pi opor docignation. I bi'lievo the 
MS. of the text rorrniit here and for 
Piirbi shonld be road Pali and prefixod 
to tho n.imp abore it Tbo/orin of the 
entry adds to the suspicioii that it is 
an error. 

Tlie text is in error in tho degree of Lon. 
T. Yol. It 290. 

Do. Do 

Do. 287, wliere it is written Safi- 
diiD. 


Do. pp 291-293. 


Do. 291, where it is written 

Bhdiiah. 

Do. 10 k 

I do not dud this name ? 

Var. Janhnh. Tho only approach to this 
name in .\bulf. is tiio ancient San- 
gaiiUB, tho piGsencSakaria which llovrs 
inlo tho Black sea, B. of Constanti- 
nople, called also tho rirer of Angor,*! 
from its p.tssing near that town; o-i" 
Lon. and 41®. Lat in tho Besm uT 
Mamilr. Vhnlf II. 6i. 

Lon. 11° 30' l,.it. 28° 50' N of tho D.areu 
Mts. and tho capital of the oonntry 
before Morocco and S E. of it Abalf. 
11. I. 1S8, Between it and Morocco 
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Xamss, 


Gbadamis, in tbe Jatid 
country 


N&bulnSi of Jordan 


§alt, of Jordan 


Aar?4t, (the two Azras) of 
Damascns 


[parkbad Do. 

Half 

JJ^idiaiyyah, in Irak 


^ar^T 

^irah 


Loxgi- 

TL'DE. 


Lati- 

lODE. 


M. I D. , M I D 


49 


I 

lOj 29| 

I 


C7 


63 


ro 


79 


79 


79 


3d 


82 


Id 


20 


23 


33 


27 


32 


321 


21 


33 


31 


10 


btoixs. 


10 


15 


451 


20 


80 


Or Ghudamia, on the borders of the Tri- 
poli and Algerian territory to the 
extreme south. Yakut dosoribes the 
process of tanning here as incompara- 
ble, skins becoming as soft as silk. 
The BcieJ el Jarid in K. J is marked 
consider.ibly above Ghndamis W. of the 
Sbott Kabfr. 

llabulns in Samaria, the ancient Nea- 
pnlia supposed to be identical with 
Sichem of tbe Old Tost. Traditions of 
J.'icob’.s well and Joaeph*s tomb still 
snrvire and its connection witli the 
adjacent sacred llonnt of Gorizim and 
identidcntion as tbe city of Samaria 
where I'bilip preached, distingnish its 
remarkable history. See Smith’s Geog. 
Diet. 

Text has Lon. 68° for 63“. Es Salt or 
Hamoth Gilead, bnt in the Geog. Diet, 
the site is said to bo uncertain. Ea- 
sebius describes it as 15 miles W. of 
Philadelphia. Ibid. 

The name is inoorroctly spelt and should 
be jiljikc. There are two villages of 

the name in the Ghiitah of Damascns, 
both marked in E. J. 

A fortifiod town and tract near^ the 
flauvdn oonutry, accordf • to Yakut. 
In K. J. Sulkhnd or Siilcipjjj, 

A note in tho text oonsitleif ,nis an error 
for Kiillah already mentioned. 

hlisprint, in min. of Lat. of 5 for 45', 
Cadesia with Hirah and Khawarnak, 
says Abulf ., are all three on the borders 
of the desert on the W. and IrSk on the 
E. This famous field determined the 
fate of Persia under the Caliphate of 
Omar. 

Text J misprint of deg. of Lon. Between 
Baghdad and Kufah and at 3 parasangs 
from Baghdad. There are two, an 
Upper and a Lower. Abulf. II. II. 75. 

The text has Khfr.ali for Hirah and a 
misprint of the mill, of Lon. The mis- 
prints or errors in Lat. and Lon., tho 
deg and min. of which are expressed in 
the notation of Arabic letters, are two 
frequent for farther notice. They are 
as often inexact as correct. Hirah is 
one parasang from (HI) Kfifah It 
was the residence of the kings of Hirah 
of which one ilundhir-b. iinri ’1 Kais 
became a Christian and adorned his 
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Bnsa of Fora 


89 


151 


29 


Dar£ 


Ohasnah ... 

Tib, ill Khflsiaf^n 
Ijiurkub in Aliniis, s.Tid by 
some to bo in Irak 
Jnbbi, Khilzistuu 


8.3 


32 

84 

’43 

33 

84 

35 

30 


Kliaiisa, China 


171 


dS 


Sala, Mauritania 


l-i 


10 


33 


Samniram, near Isfahan.. 


Bnm 

Balinn ? 
Balzam 


50 


Sol 


30 


capital with line chnrchos. AbuK. bat 
Canssin de Perceval (Essni. siir V 
Hist. Arab ) clonbts his Christianity, 
his persecution and protection of his 
Chri*>ti:m subjects alternating according 
to his caprice, II. 79. 

In Arabic Fasd and now so-called. The 
relative noun in Arnhio is Fasdwi, in 
Persian Basdsiri which coGfnonieii was 
gire»i to AbnM Harith Arslan the Turk 
whose master was of Basd. Abulf The 

' shoi*t lived success of A1 Bnsdsivi who 

I captured Batvhdad for the Fatimite 

I Caliph, A1 Mnstansir, from Al Kdini 
bi'.'imrilldhi, is briefly recounted by 
^Veil Gcsch. dor. Cal. pp. 92, 102 : soe 
also my Hist, of the Caliphs, p. 437, 
and his life in Ibn IChall. 

In Abnlf. this is in the 4th Climaie, a 
small town at the foot of Mt Haridfu 
in Mesopotania. There is another of 
till) name in the momituins ol 'I'abaris- 
iau. Abulf. 

This has already been moutionod. 

Between Wdsit and Ahwdz Abnlf. 

Seven parasangs between I^nrljidb and 
7ib and ten between it and R'us. Abnlf. 

Jobba in Abulf and Jubbah in Yakfjt. 
There are several of this name givon by 
Yakut; a cluster of villages between 
Damasens and Baalbak : a village in 
Nahrwdn ; a village in the Kburdsdn 
dist. and also a place in Egypt the 
birth-place or home of the grammarian 
Sibaw'aih. Jubbi is the relative adjoo- 
tive and not the name. 

Lon. illegible in text. This in Abulf. is 
Khdnkon or properly Khanfou, a port 
of Oliina on the river. According to 
Gnynrd, Khausa is Hang-lclieoii-fou, 
the Kinsay of Marco polo. TI. II. 122. 
visited by Ibn Bntutih TI. 234. 

Now Salco or Sla, in K. J. on the W. 
coast. 

In Yakut Snmniram, a town half-way 
between Isfahan and Shiraz. 

Already preceded. 


TUo text suggests Palermo, whioli 
seems plausible as the simple omiBsion 
of the dot over the ^ would effect the 

change, but the name is in strange 
company and Abulfoda places it is the 
4th Climate. 


10 
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THE THIRD CLIMATE. 


Names. 


Baidi, Fdrs 


Jansen or Jdsain f 
Kiiuli P 
Jur, in Fara 


Damiodan, In Kirni^n 


Sub^ah 

Salabah 

^in n’sL Shamsi £gypb 


Longi- 

Tui>n. 


M. D 


63 


le 


liATl- 

TODE. 


M. 1 D. 


80 


Notes. 


According to Yakut a well-known city 
oftlled Dav Rafed the white city, Arabic- 
ised into Baida, tho white, on account 
of its citadel which was seen at a long 
distance ; IsLakhri describos it, as the 
largest town of tho district of Istakhar 
and called the white. Its Persian name 
was Nnsiiik ; it was ne.'irly as large 
as Istakhar and was 8 farsahlis from 
Shiraz. 


Lon. 78° 30'. Lat, 31° according to Ydktit 
who places it at 20/ar5alch. from Shiiaz, 
pronounced by the Persiany Gor. It is 
said that !Mahk Acldn’d Danlah-b. 
Bnwfiih used to make frequent excur- 
sions of pleasure to it and the people 
used to say that he had gone to * Gor’ 
i, e., tho grave, Theoniinoub sonncl in- 
duced him to change the name to Pirozd 
bdd. The original city is ascribed to 
Ardeehir-b.-Babak, who gave it the 
name of Aidoshir Klmrmh TuI^llFb 
notice of this town is inLoresring. 

The name of a largo town in Kimuu 
with niinoB of iron, copper, gold, silver, 
8 r 1 ainmonino and tutty in a mountain 
in the vicinity. This mountain is called 
Dumbawnnd, lofiy and volcanic. It con- 
tains a lingo cave in which is heard the 
Bonnd of rushing waters. When the 
vapourous smoko is thick around its 
sides, tlio people of tho town assem- 
ble to obtain the sal aminoniuo which 
is depObited, of which i! is taken, by the 
bnltnn and the rest dividod amongst 
the people p>o lutu, Yakut from Ibnu’l 
F&kih This must not bo confounded 
with the mountain of Dumbawand 
on tho frontiers of Itayy of which 
marvellous legends are recorded by 
Yrikut. ^ 

I do not trace this name. 

Lon, in Abnlf, varying according to 
different authors between 63°, SC/ and 
60' and Lat between 29°, 30' and 
30°, 20' 5 said to be the residence of Pha- 
roah, of wliich some ruins still remain, 
among them the needlo of Pharoah, 
at half a day’s journey from Cairo. 
Abnlf. II. 107. This is the famous 
Heliopolis, with the Semitic names of 
Beth ShomesU and On (Gon. xU. 45. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

tude. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


M. 

D. 

M. 

i 


A.in Javal^ 





Ezech. XXX. 17.) which may dispense 
with a description. Tlie two needles 
of Pharoidi were seen and described 

1 by Abdu'l Latif in his inonoi’riiph on 
Kffypl. Edit. Joseph White, p GO. 

Said by Tiikiit to harf been n sinnll 

KadwAl ? 

Kafartilb 

1 



... 

villiigo near Aleppo with which n p^rosa 
legend is connected but the position is 
obsenre. 

Atwai, Long 61°, 30'Lafc. 34^46', placed 

KafixrtuUia 

! 



1 

i 

1 

by Abulf. in the 4fcli Climate. Valcut 
locates it in tho desert between Aleppo 
, and lilarraU ; thero are no walls and it 
is dependent on rain water. 

Afcwal Lon. 60°, 35', Tnfc. 37°, in tho 4tli 
Climate in the Diyar llibiah Yiikiit 
places it at 5 /tJ7xdfh from Lara in 
Mesopotamia. Also thn name of a 
village in Palestine. 

Nnjdiili t 




i 

j 

Kauittnli ? ,, 

... 1 

... 

... 



Marblit 

.«« ^ 


... 


Mentioned by Td^dt as one of the yil- 

Onha P 




1 

Inge^j of Alexandria without further 
Harticnlars. 

The text eug^qats Dahna. 

Daskur.iU. in {rak; 

81 

3 

38 

AO 

In the environs of Baghdad or according 
to another acoonnt, a large village in 
its dopendenoy on tho road to ICIjnra- 
Biin and called Dnrkai’ui u'l Malik j 
contains Tnarvollona ancient rains. 
Abnlf. Yakut gives two of tlie name, 
one n largo village IV. of Haghclad, and 
another on the road to Klinrasnii near 
Shalirabad and called Oarkarul u'l 
Malik, on account of t he freijupnt resi- 
denco there of Harnins son of Sapor, son 
of Ardeshir, son of Babok Two others 
are also mentioned by Yakut one, op- 
posite Jabbnl, between Nuanianiyah and 
Wasit and ii fourth in Kliuzistan. 

Merapliis. Tlie text has Minf. Yakut 

Maiif, IDf^rpb 

<13 

20 

30 

20 

MtitjjlTL P 





points the word Manf which is doubt- 
iosB correct, tlie Koph of the Old Testa- 
ment, Its antiquity is unqueetinnable, 
bnt Yakfit's aiitliority, an nndistiii- 
guished Ahdn'r llaimian, uiakos it tlie 
first city peopled after the flood. Its 
first settlers were Baisar, son of Ham, 
son of Noah with his family SO in 
nnmber, and their colony called Mafah 
from a Coptic word signifying 30, and 
turned by the Arabs into Manf. 
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THB FOURTH CLIMATE. 



Longi- 

tude 

Lati- 

tude 


M. 

1 

D. 

M. 

D 

Nasarah, Palestine 
Msglirnrah or Maghra- 
wah ? 


... 



Nazareth, 


Notes. 


The B'oorth Climate. 


Tanjab, a dependency of 

18 


36 

Fez, on the Atlantic 




Sasr i Abdu’l Karim, 

18 

80 

87 

Uanritania 




fjfnrtnbah, capital of Anda- 

18 

80 

35 

luaia 




Ishbili'yyah, Andaineia 

i 8 

60 

86 

Sabtah, Mauritania ... 

• 

10 

16 

86 

Jazirnt nl Kbndhra, (the 

19 

16 

35 

Green Isle) Andalusia 




MArida, Spain ... 

28 

15 

38 

rpnlaitnlah Do. ... 

10 

40 

35 

Gbarnfitab „ 

21 

40 

87 


... I Tangier. 


401 


A town 4 Tnarclies from Oenta, N.-W. 
of Miknessa, bnilt on the river Luccos. 
The chief town of the province was 
formerly A1 BaBra, but on its destruc- 
tion, the castle of Abdu'l Korim took 
the rank of the capital and was known 
as the CDStlo of Ketama. Abnlf. 
Eeinand observes in a note that Abda’l 
Karim is a branch of the Berbor tribe of 
KctAma and this eastlo was also sur* 
named Alkasv al Kabir. This name is 
retained in K, Johnst. as applying to 
tho modern town Lxor. 

Cordova. 


50 

80 


50 


Seville. 

Couta, anciently Lepta. Tho deg, and 
min. of Lon. are inaccurate in tho text 
and seem generally to have been en- 
tered without discrimination or care 
and impoBsihlo localities assigned. 

Algpciras. The epithet of the 'isle' was 
given to it, says Ibn Sayd, from an 
island in tho vicinity. It is now joined 
to tho continent. The epithet of “ the 
island ’’ is also given to Mesopotamia 
and tho difforcnco by which the rela- 
tive adjectives of these localities is 
dtstiiignishcd is, than tho former is 
Aljaziri, the latter Aljaairi. Abnlf. 

IL 347. 


3( 


30 


Merida, the ancient Augusta Emerita, 
built by Fublias Carisius legate of 
Aupjustns in B 0. 23, who colonised it 
with the veterans of the 6 th and 10 th 
legions whose terra of service had ex- 
pired (emeriti) at the close of the Can- 
tabrian Wai*. It became the capital of 
Lusitania and one of the greatest cities 
in Spain. Geog. Diet. 

Toledo, the ancient Toletnm, (T« 6 A 7 jtoV| 
Ftol ) According to an old Spanish 
tradition it was fonndod in 540 B. 0. 
by Jewish colonists who named it 
Toledoch, i, e., mother of people, Ibid. 

Granada. 
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Names. 

liONGt- 

TDDE. 

liATl- 

TDDE 

Notes. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Jayyan 

21 

40 

38 

60 

Jnen. 

Almariyyah ,, .. 

a 

40 

36 

60 

Almeria. 

Hedluata*! FarnJ i, ... 

26 


36 

40 

Now Unadalajara, Wada’l Hajtirali tha 
river of stones, Amnis lapidnm of Ro- 
dorions Toletanns. Gayangos. Hlaliom. 
Dyn in Spain, I. 319. The name in the 
text signiSes the ‘ city of the opening 
or gap ’ which Reinand supposes to 
convey the meaning of frontier city. 
This meaning of as equivalent to 

IB borne out by Belaznri v. Gilda< 
meister. Do Reb. Indicis, p. 37. 

Malakah „ ... 

26 


37 

80 

Malaga, the ancient Malaca of which 
Avienus says. 

Malachmqueflnmen, nrbe cum oognoinino. 
Menace prioro qace vocata est scculo. 
OrsB Mar. 426-7. 

In the second line he is in error as 
Moeuaca is the modern Almuiiecai', in 
Arabic Munn^V'^'^' 

Maufh, Tar lUaltah 





Gladwin has hero Malta, with the degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. which are absent from 
the text i perhaps a misscript for 
Minorca {^SSjuo), 

Island of Yabisah, Medi- 

86 

62 

38 

80 

Iviza, anciently Ebusas. 

tcrrancan 






Island of IVIayurkab, Medi- 

34 

7 

38 

30 

Majorca, „ Baloaris Major. 

terraucan 





Bunali, Africa 

28 


28 

60 

The modern Bona on the coast of Constan- 
tine prov. in the vicinity of the ancient 
Hippo Regius. 

Island of Snrdnniynh, 
Africa, Mediterranean. 

... 

88 



Capital of the Island of 

45 


38 

10 

Palermo. 

Sicily 



39 

10 

Barghademi is the nearest approach 
to the name in Abalf. bnt tho Lat. is 
67® and Heinand considers the country 
between the Oder and Dnieper to be 
meant, but the text mentions it in the 
Mediterranean. 

Balraglidamis, Mediter- 
ranean 

49 

10 

Island of Shamus, Medi- 

52 

40 

38 

10 

Samos. 

torraiiean 






„ Ikritish „ ... 

65 

... 

36 

40 

1 Crete. 

„ ?nbina „ . 

62 

1 IS 

34 


Cyprus. 

„ Rudis „ ... 

61 

. 40 

36 

... 

Rhodes, mentioned elsewhere with a 
different deg. long. i. e., 44®. 

* I suspect this to be Morea ; in Abulf . 
Lamoreya but the location does not 
correspond as to Lat. and Lon. 

„ Hamariya „ ... 

64 

, IS 


1 35 

„ Salfliyah „ ... 

65 




Sicily. Thus in che text but according to 
Yakut, the orthography is Si^illiyyah. 



Athcmyah, the city of 
philofiopiiurs, Greece 
Jarua 


R3 40' 57 20i 


Tarsus 

Bayrdt, Asia Minor 
Aynq, Armenia 
Adaiiah Do. 
Mnsi^ah Do. 

Burs Birb Do 


A^raboloa, Syria 
Bagliraa 


Bab Sikandni'unab 

Ludhnkiyyali 

^irns 

Shnghr Bnkas 


68 40 

69 30 
69 .. 
69 . 

69 16 


69 40 

70 ... 


70 


36 

10 

7(1 

40 

35 

15 

70 

15 

34 

20 

7l 

- 

35 

30 


Snwdidiyyah 

»» ••• 

71 


36 

Malitiyyah 

7» •• 

71 


37 

Shaizar 

... 

71 

10 

34 


Antukiab, on the Homan 
frontier 

Sarntiu, dependency of 
Aleppo 
^innaarin 

^alab, one of the ohief 
cities of Syria 
Siimaistit, Syria ... 

Hi^n Mansur Do. ... 


36| An old castle in mins opposite Constanti- 
nople. Hieinand gives its Lon. 50° and 
Lat. 45° and writes the name Aljeroun, 
suggesting a belter rending, Aljedonn, 
by which Clialcedon would be implied^ 
ir. 39, Guvnrd doubts whether the Ara< 
bic article before Jaruu is admissible 
(II II. 142) and bis objection is well 
founded. 


In the Gnlf of isleanderun. 

The ancient Mopsuestia. 

One march N of Sis between little 
Armenia and Cannania A strong 
citadel on a bill commanding the 
conntry. 

Tripoli. 

The ancient Pngroe near the Syrian 
gates on the Syrian side of the Pass. 
Through those gates the ray *Aa 0 ‘vp(uv 
tr^Kat of Arrian, Alexander passed and 
recrossed turning back to meet Darius 
atlsans. Arr t VI. Ylll. 
Alexandretta or Iskanderun. 

Latakia. 

Hems. 

Two strong fortresses within a bow shot 
of each other, half w.'iy between Anti- 
och and Fiiniyah. Tlio former name 
occurs in K. J. suppu.sed to have been 
Seleucia ad Delum, 

The ancient Seleucia 
Properly Mahilyali, according to Tnkut 
and is in Asia Minor not Syria proper. 
A corruption of Kanrcipeia (itftvevs) or 
Coesarea Phillipi. In bis remarks on 
Hdiniltb. Sh.ii/sar is said br Abulf. to be 
remarkable for the number of its 
not ias. 

Antioch. 




71 60 35 60 One march south of Aleppo between it 

and Maarrah. 

72 ... 35 30 

72 10 35 8 Aleppo. 

72 15 37 30 Anciently Samosata. 

72 25 37 j ... Near Sumaisat, named from Mansur>b - 

Jaunah-b. al Haritb al Aamiri to whom 
was intrusted its construction under 
Morwdn, the Ass. 


i 
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Naurs. 

Longi- I 

; TUDE. 1 

Lati- 

TCDB. 

Notes. 


M. 

; 1 

D. ' 

1 

1 

M. 



Sardj 

72 

1 

40 

1 

36 

3 

30^ 

^ In M osopotnmia, now in rains, in the 
environs of Qarrdn ; it is marked in 
K J. 

Hambi] 

72 

50 

36 


Hicvapolis, a name given by SoloncnB 
Niciicor in snbstitation of Bambyce 
as it was called by the 
natives, being the chief scat of the 
worship of the Syrian goddess A stari'e. 
It is tho Miibog of Fliniy. See its hist, 
ill Sinich's Geog. Diet. 

Bakkah, Diydi- Mndar ... 

73 

1 

36 


After the great inundation of Aram, 
famous in Arabian history, which is 
aasigued to a period shortly after the 
death of Alexander the Great, eight 
tribes were forced to abandon their 
homes, from some gE which arose tho 
kingdoms of Giiussiin and ITira. About 
this time also ocenrred tho inigi*ation 
of colonies led by into Mesopotamia 
by Bakr, Mn(^hnr and Babich, the 
eponymoQS chiefs of the throe provinces 
still named after them* Diytir Bakr, 
Diyar Mn^bar and Diytir Babich. See 
Sale. Prel. Dis. 7 

^arrdn „ 

73 


37 

40 

Anciently Oarrhin, the ITarnn or Charran 
of Genesis; ai. 31. xxiv 10. t. Gcog. 
Diet. 

j^dli^iild, Armenia 

73 

45 

1 

38 


In the test 8 for 38. Lat. and Lon. 5' 
for 45', In Diyfir Bakr ; Guyard (TI. 
11. 54) says that it also bears the zinino 
of Arzan, not to be confonnded with 
Arzan ii*r Bum or Erzeroom. 

lildrdiii, Diydr Babiab ... 

7-ll 

... 

37 

60 


Iluyja if'diikin DijdrBakr 

74 

15 

38 

... 

The capital of Diydr Bakr. TIcro is the 
tomb of Saifn’ddonlah'b.-Hamdan. 

Hattakh ,, ... 

74 

SO 

37 

45 

Close to Mayyd Fiirikm. Yiikiit 

Knrkisiya „ MD<}har 

74 

4ul 

! 

1 36 

1 

1 


The ancient Circcsinm, simated on the 
Euphrates and Khdbur, near Bakkah. 
Marked in K. J. 

Jazirah, Ibn Omar, Meso- 
I)iiLnmia 

75 

30 

1 

37 

1 1 

, 30 

1 

Marked in K. J. 

Nnsibin, Diydr Unbiah . 

75 

20 

37 

40 

The capital of Diyar Babiah Its rosos 
have T.ho pecnli.irity of being .white, 
no red ruses arc found there. Ibn 
Batntah quotes Abn Nawtis in praise of 
it and is himself of liis opinion. An- 
other poet finds the place sickly and 
quotes the pallor of its roses in pi*oof. 
Vol. TI. 141, Travels. 

Makism, Mesopotamia ... 

76 

32 

35 

... 

On tho Klinbdx-, 7 parasangs from Kar- 
Visiyab and 22 to Sinjar. Abnlf. 

SinjSr, Diyar Habiah 

70 

... 

36 

... 

Ua^rrat u’n Ktfaman, Syria 

71 

i 

1 

44 

35 


The name is from Xnamdn-b.-T!aBliir a 
companion of Aluhaixiiuad, who died 
while his father was Governor of 
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THE FOURTH CLIMATE. 



Irbil, a large city tvith a 
strong fortress, a depen- 
dency of Mansil 


Aiinali, Mesopotamia 
M:ir1iiinli i Uiilad, Diydr 
Kabiati 

Mnusil, Mesopotamia 
Arjisli, Armenia ,,, 


^ncKthah, on the 
Euphrates 


Amid. Diyir Bakr 
Hiicliflinli, oil tlie Tigris 
Kaushalir, Ira^ 


Tikrit, Mesopotamia 
Sainarrd, Irak 


Salmis, Azarbijan 

Khowayy, Azarbijan 

Urmiyyah Do. 

Irbil, capital of Shabra- 
zur 


Emesa and was here buried. It had 
been previously named Dliat u’l ^nsur, 
“ possessing palaces,” audit is also said 
that Nnamanisthename of a mountain 
overlooking it. Ibn B.atutah, I. 144. 

8 Arbila, now Erbil, Yakfic gives the Lon. 
69® , 30' Lat. 35® 30'^ describes it as a 
large city with a strong fortress two 
days* march from Mausil of which it is 
a depondcncy This name must be pro- 
nounced Irbil and not Arbil whioh he 
says is not admissible. 

10 A small town on the W. of the Tigris, 6 
I parasangs from M.ausil, Abiilf. It is 
commonly written Balad, simply. 

>01 Mosal in the maps 

10 A fortress sitnated on the N. of the Lake 
of Van identified with the ancient 
Arsene. 

16 There ore two of the name. (New 
Town) one in Mesopotamia below 
Annah and another of Mnasil. The 
former is here meant (It is marked 
in K. J.) The latter follows 

2 The present town of Diydr Bakr. 

.6 

l5 This isaPersian name, synonymous with 
Hadithali. (Villenenvoj but I do not 
trace it in Abulf. or Yakut. 

10 

Originally Surraman rno, viz., " rejoicoth 
him that secili it,” built by the Caliph 
A1 Mnatasim-b’illahi in 218. A. U., 
(A. _D. 833) see my Hist, of the Caliphs 
for its origin, 330. 

0 Situated on the eztreme ly. of Azarbi- 
Jdn at 7 parasangs from Khowavy. 
Abulf. 

0 12 parasangs N-W. of Maraud ; 21 miles 
from Salmas. 

Or Urmiyah, on the borders of the lake 
of the same name. 

0 The district or hill country called by the 
geographers Jubal, is part of Persian 
(rak, and acoordiug to Ibu IJunkiil is 
its distinguishing feature. The inhabi- 
tants are all Kurds, bhahrazuz accord- 
ing to Yakut is a large town in the 
mountains between Irbil and Uamiiddn, 
the chief of a olnstcr of towns and 
villages comprised under the same 
name. (See also Ibn Khaldun, De Slano 
I. 145.) This is certainly the same 
town as the Irbil mentioned a little 
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Names, 

LoN6I> I 

TUDE. 

LtTI- 1 
TDDE. 1 

Notes. 


M. 

D, 

M 

j 

D. 


Marand, Azarbijan 

80 

43 

37 

60 

aboYC) viz,, Arbela, whiob has been 
inadvertently entered twice. I account 
for the difference in Lon. between the 
two by Abul Fazl'a confosiug the first 
meridians, taking tho Fortunate Isles 
in one instance and the W. coast of 
Africa in the other. Abnlf. gives Lon. 
69% 50' Lat. 36“, 20' which is approxi- 
mately that of Abnl Fazl's first men- 
tioned Irbil. 

N. £ of Tabriz, the ancient Maranda. 

t)bahrazdr, one of the 

80 

20 

33 

30 

The town was named after Ztlr-b.-Zoh&k 

towns of the Jabal 
Ardabil, Azarbijan ... 

80 

30 

38 


who founded it. Yakut. 

Yakut visited it in A. H 617 (A. D. 

Aujjn, Azarbijln 

81 

30 

37 

1 

20 

1220) and remarks the extraordinary 
fact, that notwithstanding its good air 
and many streams, not a fruit tree was 
to be seen in or near it in the plain on 
which it stands. Fruit has to be brought 
from a day's journey the other side of 
the hills and no frnit tree will thrive 
there. According to the Kdndn the 
Lon. is 73® 60', and the Atw&l 72® 30% 
and both make the Lat. 38®. 

A small town of little importance, and 

Nakhohuwan, in Arran «•« 

81 

45 

37 

49 

little noticed by Abnlf. In the Diet, 
de la Perse it is said to hare received 
from Ghazan Khan the name of the city 
of IsUm. 

Yt^ut permits two spellings of this name 

Kasr-Shirin, Azarbijan ... 

81 

60^ 

36 

40 

and Anciently Nax- 

nana on the N. bank of Araxes. In Ar- 
menian tradition it is connected with 
the first habitation of Noah and bis 
landing from the art. Goog Diet 

Near Kirmisin, between Ilamadau and 
Hnlwfin on in Baghdad road. It was 
named after the beantiful Sliirin wife 
or mistress of Khnsran Pnrwiz. The 
legend of its bmlding is told by Yakut 
who says that this monarch was famed 
for three incomparable treasures, his 
horse Shabdiz, his mistress Shirin and 
his minstrel Balahbad. 

See under Shahrazur for Jabal. 

^aimarah, in the Jabal 

81 

60 

1 

1 

3^ 

40 

district 

Haraghah, Azarbijan ... 

1 

82 


37 

20 

The name of this town was originally 





Afrdz Haroz. Tho army of M.irwan, 
Governor of Armenia and Azarbijl.n 
under Hishim the Umayyad Caliph 
here encamped in one of his expedi- 
tions. The stable littci* of tho cavalry 
and beasts of burden covered the plain 
and the animals constantly rolling 


11 
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THE VOCSTH CtlMATE. 


NiUES. 


Tabriz, Azaibijin 


Ardabil, Azarbijin 


Uay&nah, XzaibijfiQ ... 

Kirmisin, or Kinnan Shah 
in the Jabal diet. 
DamawaT Do. 


Hsma^ii, Uah n'l Ba;rah 


Lohqi- 

lUSE. 


U. D. 


82 


83 


liATl- 

TDDE. 


M. D 


26 


30 


37 


37 


36 


20 , 


Notes. 


themselTes abont in it (tamarrngh, 
it received the name of the 

“village of Moragbah” and snbse- 
qnently Idardghah only, (Tal^t.) Its 
chief fame is derived from its oonneo- 
tion with the famons astronomer Na- 
sim’ddin Tusi to whom this town was 
assigned by Hnlakn for his observations, 
and A^bnlfeda notices a hill outside the 
oity where Na^m'ddin used to observe 
the stars. 

Tanris, the seat of the royal residence 
of the Tartar dynasty of Hnlagn till its 
transfer to Sultaniyyah the new capi- 
tal fonnded by Ehndabandah. Abnlf. 
See its history in D Herbelot. 

A note to the text says that this name 
occurs twice in every MS. and that 
here Dabil in Armenia is probably 
meant. Abnlfeda gives the Don. 72® 
40', Lat. 38° (Kanlin) and Lon. 70® 20', 
Lat. 87° 85' (AtwaJ) and calls it the 
capital of Interior Armenia. 

Two days’ march from Marsghah, in E. 
J. Miana. 

Sermanshih in E. 3 . 

In Ydhut Dinawar, N.-W. of HamadSn, 
near Eirmiein. It is placed by the 
anther of the Azizi at 40 parasangs 
from Mansil, 10 from the sonree of the 
Z&b. and 40 from Maraghih. 

Hamadan (or dan) with its districts 
formed what was called the Mih of 
Basrah, as Dinawar and its diet, formed 
the Msh of Edfab. The word M6h 

(tlw) is derived from the same name 


as Media (Mida) according to Lagarde 
and Olsbanscn (Gnyard II. II. p. 163, 
n.) and employed by geographers in 
the sense of province. In the Diet, 
de la Perse, (v. Mdh Dinar) the word 
is the Persian ' Moon ’ given to many 
towns and oonntries on account of its 
influence on their fertility, a deriva- 
tien given by Yakut nnder Mah Dindr 
and evidently fictitious. Zamakshari 
has a simpler explanation. The people 
of Ba^ah, he says, call a town ‘ Mfih ' 
and they employ Mah n’l Basrah, Mah 
n’l Eufah, as they would use Ea;a- 
batn’l Basrah, &o. The grammatical 
niceties of inflection connected with 
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.1 
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tude 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 


M. 

i 

1 

Zanjan, Jabal. dist. 

83 


36 

80 

this construction are too long to tran- 
Boribe (t. 3U), Hamadan with 

Nahawand and Knmm form the M£h 
n’l Bnsrah. 

The most northern of the Jabal villages. 

JIdkan, borders of Arran 

83 


38 


on the borders of Azarbij^n. 

Two marches distant from Derbend ao- 

Sobraward, Jabal dist. .. 

83 

20 

36 


cording to Ibn Hankal, bnt Abnlfeda 
states that the town exists no longer 
and the name is applied to a tract of 
country bordoring the Caspian, visited 
as winter quarters by Tartar hordes. 

Near Zanjan, a little town inhabited by 
Kurds, Abnlf. 

According to Yakut, Nahiiwand or NihS- 

Nnbawand, Mdhn’l Ba;rah, 

83 

15 

34 

20 

Jabal. dist. 

Bimanshahr, of Hamadan 

84 

30 

37 

1 

30 

wand. Its situation is well known, 
its idle derivation from Noah (Nuh 
Awnnd) may be read in tho extract 
from Yakut in the Diet, de la Perse. 

A mere village. Abulf. 

Bnrdjird, Do. ... 

84, 

30 

36 

20 

18 parasangs from Hamadan on the 

Abhor, Jabal. dist. 

84, 

30' 

36 

55 

Jabal dist , prodnees saffron. Abnlf. 
The text has incorrectly Ubhar. Yaliidl 

Kantam, Gilan 

84 

1 

40 

37 

20 

correctly places it between ^azwin 
and Zanjan and Hamaddn, the latter 
forming the apex of the triangle of 
which the base is Kazwin and Zanjan, 
almost equally bisected by Abhor. It 
is said to be called Anbar by tho Per- 
sians and a fanciful derivation given 
of Ab. water and ‘har’ a millstone, 
which latter signification I do not any 
where find v. Diet, de la Perse. 

At one day’s maiTli from the sea, said 

Kara], Jabal. dist. .. 

74 

46 

34 


to havo been a considerable town, bnt^ 
it is not marked in tho map. , 

The text has erroneonsly i for i in th6 

S£irab, Do. 

86 


36 

15 

Lon. It is a town half way betwe^ 
Hamadan and Isfahfin — called aim 
Karaj-i-Abi Dniaf, having been fonndoa^ 
by this general of the Caliph al Ma- 
mfin. Abnlf. Yd^dt. 

Situate W. of Bayy, and S. of Tdlakan, 

l^azvrin, Do. 

85 


36 

30 

and 12 parasangs from Knmm. 

Snltaniyyah, Do. 

85 

• •• 

36 

30 

In Azarbijan. Its ruins are marked on 





K. J. It is immediately sonth of 
Zanjan, a town fonnded by Khnda- 
bnndah son of Arghun, 12th of the 
Ilkhan dynasty D’Herbelot. art. 

Al Giaptn and Ibn Batutah. II. 114 
Abnlf. planes it in the 6th Climate. 
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KlUBS. 

Lokgi- 

TQCE. 

Li.ti- 

TODE. 

M. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

XbaU or ^wahj Jabal. dist* 

86 

10 

84 

40 

^umm Bo. ... 

84 

40 

34 

45 

Jarb£d^an Bo. 

85 

SS 

34 


Kdsbsn Do. ... 

86 

12 

88 

... 

Natanz Do. ... 

86 

SO 

38 

13 

Bombawand Bo 

86 

20 

35 

86 

Rayy Do 

86 

20 

35 

63 

KdUr, iu Dailam 

% 

60 

36 

35 

ShnwRr, Jabal diet. ... 

87 

10 

35 

40 

Tdlakdn 

85 

45 

36 

30 

Hansam, Cilan 

85 

10 

37 

10 

Dailamdn (lefahdn) 


.. 

... 

... 

Dasbt (Do.) 

... 

... 


... 

Ijabajan^ Dildn ... 





'\Yimah, of Bamba- 

wand. 


... 



Amnl, T^haristiin 

... 

... 


«#• 

Ddmaghdn, Kdmis 

... 

... 

... 

••• 


Notss. 


gbein Mts. 27 parasaugs north-east of 
Bamedan. 

fnm in E. J. directly S. of Teheran, 
The inhabitants are all Shiahs and 
Yi^dt amnsingly describes the attempt 
of a Snnni Gorernor to find any one 
named Abu fiakr in the whole town. 
A wretched tatterdemalion was at 
length prodnced after a long search 
as the only specimen the climate oonld 
grow of that name. 

Between Earaj and Hamadan. There 
is another of the name between Astard- 
bad and Jnrjan. 

A smaller town than Knmm and in its 
vicinity Its houses mostly constrno- 
ted of mad and their inhabitants Shiahs. 
Abnlf. 

A small town 20 pamsangs from Isfa- 
han. Abnlf. 

Demavend in K. J. It marks the froatier 
of Bayy. 

The ancient Rbagas. , 

With Kaldt is coupled in the teat jo** 

a corrupt name, perhaps, a missoript for 
Salons fi’om whioh it is only a maroli 
distant. Kslar is a town B. E. of 
Labajan, which is S. B. of Eeshl. 

A dependency of Rayy between that 
town and Simnan. 

Between Kazwin and Ahbar, not to be 
oonfonnded with the Talahdn of Khu- 
rasan. 

In the Jabal district beyond Tabnristdn 
and Dailam is all the information in 
Yakut. 

Yakut describes it as one of the villages 
of Isfahan in the Juijdn territory, 

A village of the Isfahan district— also 
a small town in tho mountains be- 
tween Irbll and Tabriz populated by 
Kurds. Ynkib. •' 

Atwal, Lon. 74° Lat. 36°, IS'. 

Do. „ 77°, 20' „ 36°, 10'. Kdndn, 
Lon. 76°, 35' Lat. 36°, 20'. A small 
town between Eayy and Tabaristdn. 
Abnlf. 

AtwdI, Lon. 77° 20' Lat. 36°, 35'. Capital 
of Taharistan. 

Atwal, 78° 55' Lat. 36°, 20'. The largest 
of tho towns in ^iimis territory ac- 
cording to Ibn Haulcal called by Yakut. 
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Longi- 

' TUDB. 

Lati- 

tude 

Notes. 




D. 

M. j 


Siiim£n, Capital of ^iiinia 

1 

1 

fl 

fl 

Atwal, Lon. 78°. Lat. 86°. Lon. 

79°. Lat. 36°. 

Biyar, Mazandar&n 

1 

fl 

fl 

fl 

A piotnreaqne town between BaibaV 
and Bistam, two days' march from the 
latter. Diot do la Ferso. 

Bari, Do 

88 


37 

... 

Also written and more commonly Sari- 
yah, its derivation from “ tra- 

velling by night ” according to Y&Vut 
bnt the reason is not evident. It lies 
3 parasangs from the sea and 18 from 
Amnl. 

Bistam, ^umis 

89 

30 

36 

10 

i 

According to &nyard, properly Bastam 
and vulgarly Bistam ; bnt Yakut gives 
only the latter orthography. Ho adds 
that its apples known as Bistami are 
beantifnl and rnddy and are sent to Ira]^ 
It is celebrated also for two character- 
istics and fatal to two disorders which 
have little in common except blindness, 
namely, love and opthalmia A lover is 
said to havo been unknown and a 
draught of its waters is snfBoient to still 
the ardour of any nnsnspeoting visitor. 
Bnt romance is not a necessity of 
existence and the continnity of the 
population is not affected. Taken fast- 
ing, for a SviruSss irr6iut, the bitterness 
of the water is likewise salutary, 
and effectnal when used medicinally 
against hemorrhoids. The town de- 
serves to be recommended as an excel- 
lent Spa. 

Astarabad, Hnzandaran .. 

89 

33 

36 

80 

Jurjan, Capital of its pro> 
rince. 

9U 

... 

36 

SO 

Its rnins alone are marked in E. J. 

I’lirawah, Ehurasan 

90 


39 


On the frontier of Ehwarizm ; it is called 
Bibat Fordwah, a fort constructed by 
Abda’llah b. fahir in the Caliphate of 
Mamun. Abulf. 

Sabzaw&r 

91 

30 

36 

15 

The chief town of the canton of Baiha^ 
a position previously held by the town 
of Ehusranjird. 

Isfarain or Mihrjan, Eha- 
rasan 

91 

40 

36 

68 

i 

In the environs of Naisdbur half way to 
Jurjdn. The name of Mihrjan is said to 
have been given to it by Ehnsran Ku- 
bdd, father of Nushirwan, on account 
of the beauty of its climate and the 
freshness of its air. (Abulf.) Abu’l ^a- 
sim al Baihaki according to Yakut, says 
that the ancient form of the name was 
Isbarain, from Mar, a buckler, and 
Ain custom, on account of the tradi- 
tional usage of this weapon of defence 
from the time of Isfandiydr. 
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Lonsi- 

Lati- 



TQDS. 

Kziies. 






D. 

U. 

D. 

1 

i“- 

Faryab 

9£ 

. 

8( 

45 

Balkh, capital of Ehnra- 

101 

40 

se 

41 

snn 

Bamian, Zibulist^n ... 

10! 


Si 

35 

Halaward 

101 

40 

s; 

30 

Balasaghliii 

101 

30 

37 

40 

Siminjtn, Tnkharistan 

102 


36 

... 

^nhidian, territory of 
Balkh 

102 

... 

37 

45 

Walwalij, in Tnkhdristan 

102 

20 

36 


^aghanyfin, Transoziana 

102 

40 

38 

60 

Taiwan, Telcliiristan 

102 

St 

37 

25 

Anderab, Ehurasan 

103 

45 

86 

... 

Badakshdn 

104 

40 

37 

20 


Kotsb. 


Talajcan is in Badakshdn near ^nndox 
beloir tbe spnrs of the Hindn Eosh. 

The text omits the tens in the min. of 
Lon. bnt similar errors are almost too 
nnmerons to notice. Edryab is a well- 
known town of Jarjan, 6 marches from 
Balkh, 3 from Shubrnkan and 3 from 
Tdlalrdn. ZahirFarydbi was from this 
town. 


A town of Ehnttal, a province of Ehn- 
rasdn in Transoziana of which the 
chief towns are this and Ldwakand. 
Ehnttal is comprised between the 
Waksh and Badakhshan rivers. 

This is placed by Abnlf. in the 7th Cli- 
mate. A frontier town of Turkestan 
across the Jazartes, near Eashgar, 
(Abnlf.) in whose time it was in the 
hands of the Tartars. Do Gnignes, 
speaks of Malikshdh, son of Alp Ars- 
Idn, in 1089, as taking Samarkand and 
passing on to Onzkond, compelling the 
king of Edsbghar to read the Ebutbah 
and mint the coin in bis name and 
forcing tribute from the princes of 
Taraz, Balasgonn and Isfijdb. 

A small locality in Tnkharistan wedged 
in in between Balkh and Baghidn in the 
defiles, inhabited by a branch of the 
Bani Tamim It is 2 marches from 
Balkh to Ehnlm and 5 on to dnderabah 
by Biminjdn. Yakut. 

A pleasant spot fall of orchards, Abnlf. 
the town and district are marked in 
the survey map, across the Ozns directly 
N. of Ehnlm. 

The capital of Tnkbdristdn according to 
Abnlf. which was anciently the king- 
dom of the Ephthalites (Haya(ilah) 
4 parasangs from Taikan. 

Pronounced Jaghanysn in Persian j the 
name of the town is extended to the 
country about it, larger than Tirmid 
but not so rich or populous Abnlf. 

In the environs of Balkh. It is sepa- 
rated by a distance of 7 parasangs from 
Ehnttal. Abnlf 

Between Ghaznah and Balkh, the road 
by which caravans enter Eabnl. Ad- 
jacent is the montain of Fanjhir with 
its mines of silver. 
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D. 


m 

M 


K&bTil 

104 

40 

84' 

SO 


Banjhir, Eabulistan 

104 

40 

84 

30 

Properly Panjhir, Tdkufc^ Bee Yol II, 
p. 399. n. 

Lainghan ,, 

Eai'wez, Badakshan 

104 

60 

34 

3 


lOS 

20 

1 

36 


The text marking the word 

as corrupt and the place unknown. 
Gladwin writes Gardiz, but this Tumdii 
is S. of Kabul and S. F of 6hn7ni 

I would propose Knndnz though I find 
no trace of this name in Yakut, Abulf., 
or Ibn Haukal. Richardson (Diet.) 
calls Ennduz, a city bnilt by Jamshid, 
Its striking similarity to the famous 
oastle of Gangdiz, and the name Kang 
or Gang signifying Sogdiana, (Reiuaud 
Abulf. I, coxxiii) suggests inferences 
which are attractive to pursuers of 
verbal analogies but are oftener fal- 
lacious than otherwise. In the Burb^n 
i ^dti, Kunduz is said to be a contrac- 
tion of Kuhan diz, t. e » the ancient 
citadel, and is a town in Tdrdn built by 
Foriddn, now called Baiknnd Ydkdt, 
under Baikand, makes no allusion to 
the former name. 

Jirm, Bndakshnn «.« 

101 

20 

36 



Eashniir ... 

93 

40 

36 

IS 

1 read ^ for ^ of 6be test for dog. 

of Lon, and tj for min. of Lat. These 

alterations which the similarity of the 
letters and the constant inaoouracies 
of the text jnstify, will bring this town 
approximately to the location of Tar- 
shiz (p 86) of which it is a neighbonr. 
Yakut places it near Naisabur. 

Source ol the Mihr£n, 

125 

... 

36 

... 


(IndnsJ 

Sarfatain 



i 

! 

From this name to tho ond, tho degrees 
of Lon. and Lat. do not occur in the 
principal MSS. Many of tho names 
are repetitions of those preceding and 
very oormpt 

Jisr 





A place near ^frah, the scene of n battle 
between the Persians and Arabs in 
A. H. 13, in which the latter were de- 
feated. The word signifies a bi'idge, 

1 which was thrown across the Euphrates 
by which the Arabs advanced to the 
attack. 

Harrdn 




••• 

Preceded. 

^aradah 

.. 


... 

... 


Farhdn ? 







12 
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TFFE FOURTH CLlMm. 


Names. 


DJalaii P 
Abrakhis P 
Andmiyyah ? 
l^armnsm 
Batirak 


Biyar Bakr 
Ninawa 


Falangan f 
IKafsar 


Bijayahi Maaiitania 


Bfllansia 

Sunms 

Ay/is 

Irkah, Syrian coast 


Bnkbah P 
^ahyuHj ^iimasrin 


^arim, of Aloppo 


Famyab, (Apamea) 


Sbniznr 
^ainat, Syria 


Longi- Lati> 
TUDE lUDB, 


Notes. 



D. M 


Preceded as ^irmisin. 

Tbis is mentioned by Abnlf as a depen- 
dency of Khuzistan, 10 parasangs from 
Bdsyan and IS from Arrajan, in the 
3rd Climate. 

Preceded. 


Nine^eb, the lat. of this place is the 
same as Mansil which it faces on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris, Lat. 86° 
30', Lon 67°. Abnlf. 



Atwal, Lon. 60°, Let. 40°. ^aisariyyah 
in Asia Minor, capital of the Ottoman 
Snltans, concurrently or alternately 
with Iconium. Abalf. 

Placed by Yulfut on the sea-shore on the 
borders of Africa proper and the 
Mnghrib or N.-W. Africa, three days* 
jonniey from Milab. It is the modern 
I Bougie. 

Valencia, Lon 20° Lafc., 38° 6'. Abulf. 
Samos, prooeded, as Sbdmus. 

Do. 

Erek, Lon. 60° 15', Lat. 34°, a small 
town defended by a citadel, J2 miles 
8. of Tripoli, a parasangfrom the sea, 
the most northern part of the Bamas- 
CUB territory. 

Lon, 60° 10', Lat. 35°, 10°, celebrated as 
one of tho strongest fortresses of Syria, 
W. of Laodicca fLddikiyeli) and one 
march from it (Abulf.) It is Bnjun 
in K. J. 

Lon. 60° 30', Lat. 35° 50', a small toivn 
2 marches \V. of Aleppo, and one from 
Antioch, Abalf. 7b is marked in K. J. 
Lon. 61°, 8', Lafc 35°, diatriefc of Shaizar, 
pronounced also with a prosthofcio Alif. 
Another Fumvah, a town situate on 
the Famn*8 Silii near Waait, Abnlf. 

Has preceded. 

On the Ovontes between Emessft and 
l^innasrin, Lon. 61° 55', Lafc. S4(°, 45' 
(Abnlf.) Epiphaneiaj the location p| 
Plofcemy is Lon. 69° 36', Lat, 30° 26'* 
Tt is supposed to be idenlicul with 
Hamath (2, Sam. Tiii, 9, Kings, viii, 
65, Ts z, 9,)ca11ed also Hamath the Great. 
It was called Hamath in St. Jerome’s 
day (see Smith Geog. Diet.) Abulf. says 
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1 

Longi- 

tude:. 

j Lati- 
j rUDE. 



D. 

51. 

1 1 

D. ! M. 

' 1 

1 



Notes. 


Marash, a fortress of 
Syria 


Aintab, depeudoncy of 
Kinnasrin 


it is remarkablo like Shaizar for ilia 
qnantitr of its iiorias ; even among the 
Syrian cities. 

Atwiil, Lon. 61“, Lat. 30° 30'. One of 
two fortresses, the other Hadath, on 
the Syrian frontier. They wore both 
captured by Nhalid, A. H. 15, Marash 
dismantled and its inhabitants driven 
out. Ahnlf. Annals I. 237. Bo Saej' in 
his Chrest. Arab, says, that its anci- 
ent namo was Gormanioia corrupted 
by the Syrians into Baniki, I. 130 

Lon. 62° 30', Let. 36°, 30. It is 3 marches 
N. of Aleppo, and at no great dist.inec 
is tho mined fortress of Boluk, which 
name frequently reenrs in the history 
of Che wars between Saludin and Nur. 
n'ddin. Bolnk or Delonc na ho writes 


Hifn Knifa, island in the 
Euphrates 


Siirt, Diyar Babich 


9i;nn’t Tdk, Sijistan 


Mflinj ? (Mayanij, Maya- 
nah) 

Kardn P 

Gilan 

Jawaiu 


Jajram, (between Naisa- 
bdr and Jurjsn 


it. Do Sacy identiBos with the ancient 
Doliche, (Ohreat. Arab III. 109) bnl 
this name was applied (Dolinho or 
Doliohiste, a long island) to tho pro. 
sent Kukava S. of Lycia by Ptolemy, 
Pliny and Alexander in his Periplus of 
Lyoia. There is no other Doliche men- 
tinned in tho Geog. Diet. 

It is a town and fortross of oonsiderable 
size, overlooking tho Tigris between 
.Amid and tho Jazirat-i Jbn Omar of 
Diyar Bakr. Yakut says the river there 
is cros.«pd by’ a bridge, the largest he 
had ever soon of a single span, diinkoil 
by two smaller ones. Amid is now Diy nr 
Bakr. The location in tho text is 
strangely in error. It is marked in 
K. J. as TTosn Kefa. 

Loii 08°, Lat. 37°, 20', a town situnto on 
a liill N. IS of tho Tigris, one day’s 
maroli and a half from Mayyafarikin, 
.and 4 from Amid, to tho S. of whioh 
Siirt stnnds, Abulf. 

Lon 80°, 30', Lat. 34°, 40, a fortross on 
a liigh inonntain near an elbow formed 
by the Helmand in Sijistlin. Abalf. 
Yukilt does not mention it. 

Has preceded, (p. 82.) 


This district dependent on Naisaburof 
which Azddhwsr is the chief town. It 
is called by tho Persians Kowdn or 
Gowau, Abnlf. II. II. 191, 
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Names. 

Longi- 

TVDB. 

Lati- 

TrnR. 

D. 

M. 

D. 

M 

Jam, in the Naisdbur ter- 





ribory, 





Farjistan P 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Maid P 

.. 


... 

... 

Earaj 1 Abi Dnlaf •*. 

... 


... 

... 

I^asa, Khurds&n 





Abiward, Khnrisdn 





Shahri'tdn, frontiers of 



... 

... 

Khurasan 





Iskalkand, Takharistan , 





Fdrabr or Pirabr, on the 





Oxus. 





Fann/ab P ... 





famghdj 






Notes. 


Has preceded. 

Lon. 82^, 8', Let). 38°, in Khnrasdn on 
the oonfinea of the desert, 67 porasangs 
N. of Sarakhs. Ydkut gives the ori- 
gin of its name from the abandonment 
of the town bj the male population 
on the advance of the Mn],iammadans. 
Seeing women, but only women, they ex- 
claimed. “ These are women 

let ns go and fight elsewhere,” and the 
name Nisa or Nasa was thns comme- 
morated. He places it at 2 days' 
jonmey from Sarakhs ; 5 from Marw ; 
1 from Abivard and 6 or 7 from Naisa- 
bur. 

-A-bivard in K. J. 

This is another name for Isfahan, which 
followed the ancient name of Jayy. 
It fell into rnin and was replaced by 
Yahiddiyyab, a mile distant from Shah- 
ristdn and two from Jayy. The name 
of Yahiidiyyah arose from the tradition 
that Nabuohadnezsar, after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem transported its in- 
habitants to Isfahan. Jayy-Isfahan fell 
into decay bat the Jewish quarter 
prospered. This tradition according to 
Gnyard is to bo fonnd in the Talmud, 
T. Abnlf. II. II. 160 There is a long 
article in Yakut on this city. 

A^wal. 92° 20', Lat. 36° 30'. A small 
town of Takharistan. The prosthetio 
nlif is sometimes dropped and the word 
pronounced without it. Abnlf. 

Atwal 87' 30', Lat. 38° 45'. On the 
Oxns towards Bokhara. Abnlf. Accord- 
ing to Yakut, it is a smalltown between 
the OxuB and Bokhara, and one parasang 
from the river j formerly called Itibaf 
Tahir b. Ali. 

This is the name of Northern China. 
Abnlf., II, III, 230 n. According to 
D’Herbelot, Tamgag or Tamgaz (his 
transliteration of names defied even 
the penetration of Gibbon j is the 
name of a race of Turks or Turko- 
mans, the same nation as the Gaz., who 
took prisoner Sultan Sanjar the Sel- 
jdk. 
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9.3 



Lonon 

TUDB. 

Lati- 

tude. 

D. 

M.j 

D. 

Ik. 

1 


EkuttULn, Tranaoxiaua 


Wakab, Do. 

Shuman, in Saghanyin , 
*i«I j p 


Xhe nama of a group of places beyond 
Balkh, a diatriob distinct from Waksh, 
bnt under one and the same government. 
Its capitals are Halsward and Ldwn- 
kand, Abnlf IT, If. 228. It baa been 
previously mentioned. 

Atwal Lon. 90’ 30', Lnt. 38“ 20', a town 
of the Saghariyan dist. in Transoxiana. 
Abnlf. Of this latter mention has been 
made. 


Ushbflnah, Spanish Fenin- 1 86| 
aula 


The Fifth Cldiate. 

I 4S| 421 401 Also call! 


Shantarin 


Centre of the Isle of 
Cadiz 

Madinah i Walid 
Unrsyah 
Madinah i Salem 
Danya, Spain 


Do. 18 


Sanikiistah „ „ 

31 

30 

42 

Turtdshah „ „ 

31 

30 

40 

Jnzirah i Mayurkah, Medi- 

34 

10 

39 

terranean 

Haikai, known ns Haikal i 
Zuhrah (Tomplo of 

34 

... 

43 

T/enus) N. Spain 




Barshalonah, country of 

31 

30 

42 

the Franks 


Arbunah, Spain or beyond 
it 

36 

15 

48 


40 Also called Lashbunah. Tdkfit 'OKiont- 
ruv of Ptol. Lisbon. The de’g. of Lat. 
in the text for this and the next name 
are inaccurate. 

46 Ancient Scalable, now Santarom. After 
the fall of the empire, it received the 
name of St. Irene, from St. Iria, who 
^ere snfFored martyrdom. Reinand. 
The text has incorrectly Sanlerin. 


S3 29' 20 Valladolid. 

... 43j ... Murcia. 

10 39, 20 Medina Cell. 

30 41 30| Denia, anciently Dionium or Artemisi- 

um from a temple of Diana that stood 
on a lofty promentory of the B. coast 
of Hispnnia Tarraconensis. 

30 43 55 Tudola. 

30 42 30 ond the deg of Lat. 

for Saragossa, Casaar Au- 

gusta. 

30 40 ... Tortosa, Colonia Julia Augusta Dertosa. 

10 39 40 Majorca, see p. 77, a different location 

given. 

... 43 ... Port yendres, Templum Veneris. 


For Lat read for Barcelona, 

ancient Barcino, traditionally founded 
by Hercules and rebuilt by Hamil- 
car Barous who gave it the name of 
Jiis family, G, T>. Smith. 

N'ot Urbunah os in the text, N'arbo 
Martins, the Roman colony was found- 
ed in B. 0. 118, D. E The Arab 
geographers are divided as to its posi- 
tion whether in Spain or beyond it. 
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THE FIFTH CLIMATE. 


Longi- Lati- 
tude. IDDD 


Manes. 


D. M. 


Notes. 


Tarrakunah, country of 
the Franks 


Jenna, in Frankisii terri- 
tory 

Riimiyah, city of the Pope 
Rabusah ? 

Madinah i ^abnrVah 


Jnzfrah i ... 

Jazirah i, Sabalyn ? 
Mansalyd. 

Middle of the Pontns 
Euxinns. 

uwis* { 




Middle of Manns f 
The extreme of the Yar- 
Ikahi territory ? 

Months of the Tanais ... 

O-lzAi IaJ j ‘ P ... 

^.Uya, in Rdm (Asia Minor) 


33 ... I 41 21 
"55 12 48 15 


II 


58 

50 

421 

55 

15 

48* 

45 

30 

45' 

35 

15 

46 

35 



36 

45 

48 


39 30 


Tarragona. Tarraoo, aPhoiiiioian colony, 
its name Tarchon said to mean a cita- 
del, probably deiivod from its sitn.ation 
on a high rock above the sea, v. Geog. 
Diet. 

Anciently Genna,the orthography Janna 
to support the tradition of its found- 
ation by Janns has no authority. 


On the Mauritanian coast, E. of Bona 
bnt this let. does not h.armoriize with 
prcvioiu latitudes in Mauritania. Yakut 
gives but one town of Tabbarkah and 
places it with accuracy near Beja and 
to the east of the town are the castles 
Bonzert (Biserta.) 

The word is not pointed in the original 
and no indication is given. 


I have little doubt that for Asfaras 
should be rend Bosporus and the waters 
of this channel are here intended. 
The origin of the I’bracian Bosporus 
attracted attention from the earliest 
times and it was the received opinion 
that the union of the Envino and the 
Mediterranean was effected by a violent 
disruption of llic continent in the 
delngc of Dencilion, v. G. D Smith. 

The name in the text is without vowel 
points. 

I do not hesitate in the emdendation 
Borysthencs (Dnieper) and the mouths 
of the river are here intended. There 
may be ingonnity. there is no profit 
in tho discovery ; the whole list of 
Abul Fazl is the work of a scribe, 
not of a geographer 

Marmaros ? 


The name is unpointed. Perhaps Istros. 

The Don. 

Tho second word is a corruption of Falus 
Maiotis, which ocenrs in .Abulfedah in 
another similar form as Manitasch, II, 
II, 143. 

The ancient Coracesinm, the boundary 
between Pampbylia and Cilicia, v. 
Ibn Batutah, II, 255. 
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Names. 

Longi- 

TUDR, 

Lati- 

TDDE 

Notes. 







Ammuriyyah Asia Minor... 

64 


43 

... 

Read deg. of Lat ^ for The an- 

cient Amorinm. 

Akilryah, called also AnV^a- 

61 

40 

41 

45 

In Abnlf. Ankuryah. Now Angora. 

rah, Do. 






Makeclunvnh, prov. of 

60 

55 

41 

i ... 

M UK cSo via. 

ConsLantinoplo. 





ITie white city, 3 days* march, N.-W. of 
Iconinm. 

Akshalir, Asia Minor 

65 

... 

41 

40 

Kunyah ,, 

65 

30 

41 

40 

Icouinin. 

Knisarlyyali h 

60 

15 


! 

CcBsarBa, originally Mnzaca, afterwards 
Ensebeia, the residraco of the kings of 
Cappadocia. The name was changed 
to CiPsarea by Tiberius. G. D. 

Aksarai 

67 

45 

40 

... 

The white Palace, the ancient Archelais. 

Siwds ,, 

71 

30 

40 

10 

Sebasleia on the Hulys ; Fompey increas- 
ed the town and gave it the name of 
Megalopolis ; it was made the capital of 
Armenia Minor. 

Taiibazun 

78 


43 

1 

Trebizonde. Anciently Trapozns named 
probably from its situation on a table 
land above the sea. Its annals are of 
liistorioal interest from the time of 
Xenophon’s retreat to its fall uader 
Mahomed II in 1460. 

Shimshat 

73 

IS 

40 


Samosnea, the birth-place of Lncian. 
Its sitnation on the Enphratos gave it, 
great strategical Importance and it was 
seized by Vespasian when Antioohns, 
king of Commngone, meditated an 
alliance with the Farthians to throw 
off the yoke of Homo It contained the 
royal residonce. 

Mnlazjirdj Arraeiiia 

73 

... 

39 

30 

A small town near Arzan and N. of 
Bidli's. Abalf. 

Akhlnt Do. 

75 

50 

39 

.0 

Now Aklat on Lake Van. 

Babn’l JHadid 

70 


41 


Bead Lat. l/o. Darbiind or the famous 

Iron Gates called the Gate of Gates, 
Baba’ 1 Abwab. ’The long article of 
Ya^ut translated in the Diet, de la 
Perse, p. 71, is an epitome of eastern 
knowledge or legend of its origin. 

Arzanjdn 

73 

... 

39 


In Armenia, between Siwas and Erze- 
roam at 40 parasangs from either 
Abnlf. 

Arzan ’nr Briim, Armenia 

76 

• •• 

39 

55 

Erzeronm. . 

Bardah, in Arrdn ... 

53 


40 

SO 

For Lon.^^ read ^ and the capital 

of Arran at the extreme of Azarbijan 
nearly in ruins in Abalfeda’s time. 

Shamkur do. 

83 


41 


Corroot the Lon. and Lat. in the text, 
which are misscripts. Gladwin’s MS. 
has the true reading ; a fortress near 
Bardah. 
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Ehaokarnh ? 
ArzandrCm 


Taflig, Garjisian 

Bailal|:an, Axran 

Bakuvah, Sbirwan 
Shamakhi do. 
Runiija Knbra 


Biba'I Abw£b, Anrin ... 89 


Jazirah i Siab Sob, in tbe 89 
Caspian J 


Hasbtar Kban 


Anbarjah 
Katli, Ehirarizm 


Knrkinj Sngbra Do. ... 94 


isi Marked doubtful in the text> hat it is 
evidently a replica of Arzan iir Riim, 
by an ignorant copyist. 

Tiflis, or Taflia (Tdltut permits either 
rowel) capital of Georgia. The text omits 
two necessary points in the Lon. and Lat. 

>0 Situate in the defile of Khazaran^ near 
Sbirwan, six parasangs from Warthan. 

>0 Baku. 

>0 Kow Shemakha in K, J. 

»0 This most be Madain Risra, which has 
already preceded in the Srd Climate, 
but with a different location. The 
practical use of these tables is not very 
evident, hladain, the ancient Ctesiphon 
bad many names. Its name signifies 
‘cities* and was formed of the union 
of 7. Asfapfir, Wch Ardaahir, Horn- 
bon Sbabpur, (Jundisabur) Barzinddn, 
Web Jundikbasran (Arab Rumiyah) and 
Nuniabad. Gnyard, II, II. 76. 

This is the same as tbe Babn’ 1 Hadid or 
Parband The difference in Lon. is no 
doubt caused by the change in the Ist 
Lon. and probably an error in the 
units both in the Lon. and Lat. 

0 The Siah Koh or Black mountain ap- 
pears from the indications in Ibn 
Khaldun, (Proleg. I. 152, Do Slane) to 
be the Cancasus. Abnlf. places this 
island in the 6lh Climate and this 
mountain in an island on the Caspian, 
and states that it is a range of moun- 
tains to the E. of the Caspian and 
circling round it to Parband. The 
eastern chain is called the Caucasus by 
Arrian. V. 

Astrakhan, the orthography in Tbn 
Batdtah is Hajj Tarkhfiu. 

Voyages II 446. Pe Guignes. Haii 
Tarkhan, I. 296. ^ 

Probably Georgia. 

t On the E. of the Oxus, a large town 
according to Yakfit, most of the 
Khwanzm territory lying to the W. 
It is 20 parasangs from Kurkanj. Its 
meaning in the Khwarim tongne is a 
wall or enclosure in an open plain 
which is comprised within no other 
surrounding. 

So in the MSS bnt changed to Gnrgnnj 
by the editor Yakdt confirms the or- 
thography of the text. There are two 
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Names. 

Lokgi- 

TtroE. 

IjATI- 

TrnK. 

Notes. 


D. 





Jnrjtfxiiyyah, Do. 

SI 


42 

46 

of the name, Kurkanj the Groat, capital 
of KhwarisniCnow Khiva i and ICnrkanj, 
the Less at 10 miles distance. The I^or> 
aiau form is Garganj, the Arabic Jnrj* 
aiiiyyah. In 1216 it was a flourishing 
and populous town, Abiilf* 

See uoto above. The labours of Abul 

Enrkanj, the Great, a 

91 

30 

42 

17 

FarA were confined to transcribing 
without investigation. 

The dege of Lat. in the last 3 names 

capital of Khwarizzu 

Hezarasb Do. 

So 

HO 

41 

10 

should be read i»duc for and the 

min. in the last name^j for ji, Simi- 
lor gross errors which give impossible 
figures arc frequent. 

A strung citadel on the W of the Oxus, 

Lamakiiliar ,, 

9J 

30 

4 


6 pavaaangs from Kath, Abiilf. 

A largo village of which ibo famnits 

Darglian, Transoxiana 

Sti 


40 

80 

comiaentator of the Koniu Abii’l Ij^usim 
Hiil.nniid oz Zamaksbari wa. n iiati.e. 
Marks the frontier of Khwarizm towards 

Bukhara, one of the chief 

97 

80 

; 

39' 30 

Marw, 24 parasangs from Unzarasb. 

ciiios of Trniiho-^iana 






Biiik(tn<l. II flepondeiic'V of 

97 

30 

39 



Bukhara now in rains 






Tawflwisi, dependenoy of 

97 

40 

39 


Beren parasangs from Bnkbarii. 

Hukl'flrn 






J<nnd, 'J'urkistan 

97 

45 

43 

8U 

Placod bv Abnlf. in the 6th Climate. 

IsnkiiBhab, called I^asf ... 

9t. 


39 


It is on the .laxartes on the frontier of 
Turkiatan, close to Yeiighi-kenfc. 

The former is the indigenous, the latter 

Samavkand, one of the 

99 


40 


the Arnb form of the niinie, A town 
in the plnin, 2 ninrches from the menu- 
tains townrds and n desert in- 

tcrvencB between it and the Osna 

It.s pooifion is defined in detail by Tbn 

cities of Trnnsosiana 
I'ldk, Bukhdrd 

99 

10 

43 

20 

l^aukul. Ouseley, 200 

link forms a district of Shush, extending 
from Nanbnkbt to Fnrsrliftnnh, accord- 
ing to Yukut, and the town of tbo name 
in the environs of Bukhara. Abulfeda 
mnkos it almost coextensivo if not 
identical with Shdsh and its chief town 
Tnnkat. I believe the word to signify 
summer station, in opp to l^islilal^, 
winter station. 

Yakut ]>1acrs it near Nakh'shab Its 

Kash, or Shahr-Sabz, 

99 

30 

39 

30 

Badakbshdn 

Zamm, dependency of 

92 

40 

40 

80 

aitimtiou is given by Ibu blanlcal It 
is wcll-kntjwn by its naino of Shnhr i 
Rnl>« and lies directly S of Snm.nrkand. 
Prononneed also Ztimij, on tho Far- 

Usrushnah 





ghanah road to Soghd, a small loralU 
tr in the onvirona of Samarkand, 
\hnlf 

13 
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Lonsi- 

Lati- 

Kames. 

TUDB. 

TUBE. 


D 

M. 

D. j M. 


lafijabj of Shdsh ...*l d2{ 

UBrushnal), a chief city of lOOj 
Transozia 


Bhdwakath, of Shdsli 


100 


XJ‘'bniukath, territory of 100 
fsfijab I 

Khojand, on tlie Jazartca | 100 

Ktui^akund, of Farf»hiiiiah 100* 
Tiiiikar, a capital of Taah> . 101 
kaiid ; 


BqI 43I 

... 41 


80 

30 

35 

60 


41 

40 | 

41 

62 | 

43 


Tirmiijb, on the Oxus ... 

101 

15 

3? 

Aklisikat, capital of Far- 
ghlinah 

101 

20 

62 

Kufiftn, a town beyond 
Shush 

ini 

33 

02 

Xnhd, Fai^bdnah ... 

101 

50 

42 

Fargbanah ^ 

102 


62 

Bus 

102 

20 

43 


KJiotan 


Ohacli, or Shash 
Tibbcfc 

Khuju, N, of GLioa 


Saiikjii do. 
Sakiina p 
Mnhii, of Khafca 


‘Notbs, 


107 

40 

1 

1 — 

100 

... 1 42 

30 

110 

40 


123 

32 42 

1 

... 

107 

1 

1 

... ' 40 


130 

... : 29 

10 

140 

... 1 30 

1 1 

1 


35) On the Tnrkcstan frontier. 

Beyond Samarkand on the Jazartea. 
Yakut mentions it ns a town, which 
Tstftkhri denies, allowing ic to be applied 
only to the territory. It is bounded on 
the B. by Farglnmah, W. by Samark- 
knnd, N. by filmsli, .4.balf. 

10| No further notice in the geographers 
than the te^:t aftords. 

At one march (list.\ime from Isfijnb, 9 
parasaugs 13 of Csru&hnsih. 

25j 7 marches to Sam'irkaud and •Ito Shasli, 
Abnlf. 

OrKhttkand, vnlgnrly, Khokaud. 

Correct Lon. text from o to capj. 

tnl of T'lak, beyond the JazarteSf Ibu 
Hanktil says he has lienrcl it j^ronounced 
also with the long a ; Yakut writes 
Tanknt. ft is marked in K J. 

851 The birth*p\nce of the great Traditionist 
«1 Tirmi^lii. 

25i i>ituate on tlio bank of fho Jnxartes. It is 
mentioned by Baber in his ISIomoirs, 
(p. 5) as tho strongest town in Far- 
ghnnah. 

15 This district is described by Baber, 
Memoirs, p. 5. In ctniboqnenco of its 
I gardens being slieltored along the banks 
I of the stroani, ic was called tlic mantle 
I of five hiQib'jkins. 

Correct Loti, and Lat. in tost. A large 
town of Fargli.iiiah It is the next 
largest to Akhsikat j the citadel in 
rniiiB, Abnlf. 

Now Khokand. 

To -what part of llusdiu this refers 
there is no indication Abnlf. has a 
town ‘lloussye* iKcinuudi, its capital 
bat in the 7tli Climate, Lon. 57° 33' 
Lut. 56°. 

Extrcrao of Tarkialiln, celebrated for its 
mask, beyond Yiizkuiid and cia Kash- 
gljar. Abulf. 


Caiyon of Marco Polo. Kwatcheou. 
(GuyardJ. Abulf. places ic 15 days* 
journey^ from Fekin, between Khata 
(N. China) and Kaoli, province con* 
tiguons to tho Corea, 

Sou-tcheon. 

Khata is N. China. I do not trace the 
name in Abulf , but Khutu, according 
__to Yakut, is a town near Darband. 


50 
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Longi- 

Lati- 

t<rAME3. 

luoi:. 

TUDR. 


1). 

M. j 

D. 

M. 


I .. J 


Arran. 

Kasli&nrnh, in Hoghd of 
Samarkand, 

Tnman ? .. t ... 

p 

Ba^kaii ? 

Kabs ? 

Abruk .. ' ... 


I I 


101 , 

30 

39 

98 

20 

39 


50 


Notes. 


Ancient Nnxnann, on the W. bank of the 
Araxes, already preceded in 4tii Climate 
ndth a different location. 

The Nnshnn country is identified by 
tit. Martin with Bactriaiia. ITist. 
dn Bas Empire IT I, 386 (lleiuaiidj. 
Ynnan ? 

City of brass ! 


On this city Yakdt says ‘It is a loca* 
lity in the Bildd nr Unm, ( Asia Minor)i 
risitod from distant parts b^' botli 
Moslems and Cluistians. Aba Bakr 
al llarawi who saw it, says that it is 
sitnated at the foot of a inoiintain, tlie 
ontrance to it hein^ through tlicgito 
of a fort. A snbiorranean pissnge 
leads to a wide space in the side of a 
hill with an aperture to the sky. In 
the middle is a pool round which nro 
lionsos or chambers for tho peasancry, 
wliose fields are without. A ohnreh 
and a masjid aro hard by for the needs 
of both religious. Xu the Crypt ace 
several dead men with marks of spear 
and sword wounds, tho bodies dres- 
sed in cotton garments. In another 
spot four bodies aro bnried willi tlioir 
backs against the wall and with tliom 
a boy wliose hand is on the head of a 
very tall man, ilie face of tho latter is 
Sitllow, the palm of the lianrl opon as if ho 
were about to tiiko tlto hand of another, 
and the head of tho boy leaning on his 
breast. By his side is a man with his 
upper lip ent open, showing his teeth. 
They all wear turbans. Tl>o body of a 
woman suckling her child, is noar. 
Five other bodies arc scaiicling with 
their backs against a wall, and apart 
on on emineneo is a couch on which 
are 12 man and a boy, whoso liands 
and feet ore stained with hinna. T)io 
Greeks uluim thorn as their own peo- 
ple but the i^tuhaminadatis St^y that 
they wero Muslims, slain in tlio 
wars of Omar b-ul Kh.ittab Some 
pietend that their nails hiivo grown 
long, and that their hc.ads aro shaven. 
This is not the caso. but their skins 
havo dried and shvivollod on tlieir 
Imnos without olher alteration.*' I 
suppose this lo be Brusa nd Olytn- 
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LoNei- Ltn- 

TVDE TUBE. 


Names. 


D. 


M. 


D. 


M. 


Notes. 


pinm in Bytliinia, tho modern Bmsa, 
bat the historv of this town affords no 
cine to the above narrative and Ibn 
Batutnb, wbo describes it nnder the 


name of II, p. 321 makes no 


Ufsds 

Bastah, dependency of 
Jnen in Spain 
Knbi f 
Saksin 


Ehattlin 
MikhliU f 
HiSm 
6h&mas 
Shdyab P 
Bintarah, West 


Eebrnb, Spain 
Enstalul 
Snrtnh P 
Jlnr^hzA P 
Scotisl.ab 

Batalvus, Spain 
City of WHid P 

Marsia 
Danya 
Salem 
Saraknstah 
Nukdb p 
Mush, Armenia 



mention of a curiosity which would 
scarcely have escaped his notice. 
Nphesns. 

Baeza. 


... The anther of the Kitabn'l Atwal men* 
tions a town nailed SaVsin, Lon. 162", 
30', Lat, 40, So'. The people meant 
were the Saxons or Goths who ehared 
the possession of the Tanrio regions 
with the Khozas. Reinaud refers to M. 
d Ohsson's Hist, of the Mongols for 
Saosin, v, II. I. 286. 

... Has preceded. 


The island of Samos, has preceded. 

Thns in the MSS but changed by the 

Editor to Snntriyynh. The former 
eignides Cintra, of which the pronun- 
ciation on the middle ago was Syntria, 
(tteinnnd II. 244) There is also a 
Santriyyali to the W of Fayyum, 
which cannot liere be meant. 

Cabra in Andalusia. 

... Castile, properly Kastilyun. 


38 


"29 


.. I In Ibn Khaldun Skonsya stands for 
I Scotland, v. De Slano I. lOD. 

50 Badajos, Pax Augusta. 

.. j A Corruption of'M.adinah i Walid (Val- 
ladolid) alieady preceded. 

.. Mnrcia, preceded. 

Denia, preceded. 

>.. Medina Cell preceded. 

.. S.aragossa Do. 

.. Tukdt, Tokal ? in Asia Minor. 

30i Ancient Moxoene, two marches from 
I Mayyafarilfm and 3 from Khalat, 
Abnlf. 


Jallikiyyah, capital of tbe 
Kingdom of Gallioia, 
Spain 


Thu Sixth Glihate. 

capital of tbe Galician country ac- 
cording to Abnlf, is Zamora. 
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Names. 

LONGt- 

TCDE. 

Lati- 

tude. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 



Banbalanoh, Spain 

31 

IS 

45 

15 

I’ampelnnn, or Pamplona, anciently Pom- 

Bnrdal, Frankish territory 

30 

IS 

44 

15 

polo. 

Anciently Bardigain, Bordeaux. 

Lnmbardyah Do. 

40 

30 

43 

60 

This location in Abnlf. is that of Milan 

Benedekyab 

42 


44 


capital of Lombardy, which is here 
meant. 

Not liniidukyah as in the text, Yonetia, 

Biza, N. of Spain 

Borshan 

42 

. 

47 

... 

Pisa. 

60 


45 


“ Name of tho capital of tho Borians, 

AbzoUf belonging to Oon* 

60 

46 

50 


noted for their valour, exterminated by 
the Geimans, and no trace of them is 
left. *' Ibn Sayd quoted by Abnlf. 
Ife places tho town to tho N. E. of 
Athens and extends the country as far 
as Constantinople. KcinanrVs conjec- 
tures point to the Balgarians, but they 
vrcie known as tho Bnighars, v. hia 
references, II 313. De Slane, how- 
ever, interprets the word similarly, in 
Prolog. Ibn Kbalddn, I. 161. 

Correct tho Lon. for deg. and min in 

stantinopla 

Bozantya, i. e. Constanti- 
nople 

Kastamdnyah 

69 

60 

43 

... 

text. This is Abydos, Abnlf. II. 36. 
fiu^ipTWV. 

65 

30 

46 

20 

Corrnpted in the text to Kalsntah. It 

Sindb, on the Pontio coast 
Hirkalah Do ... 



47 


is Knstnmdni in Anatolia, y. Ibn 
Batutah II. 342. 

Sinope. 

67 

20 

46 

20 

Heraclea Pontica ; now Erckle. 

Amaayah Do.... 

57 

30 

45 

... 

Amasia S. E. of Sinope on tho Irmak. 

Samsun Do.... 

69 

20 

46 

40 

still Samsun, anciently Amisns. 

Furdhat n’r Bum 

74 

30 

46 

90 

For I would read Fard|)at sig- 

m 

Sarir Allan, near Darband 

83 


44 


nifles a port. Tho moaning would then 
bo a Crimean port, see pnat Kafa. 

Now Dagheatun. The Sarir is said to be 

Balanjar, capital of the 

85 

20 

46 

30 

a territory of the Allan (Allains) the 
oapitiil of which ie located in Lon. 74°, 
(or 72°J Lab. 43°, but in Ibn Khaldun, I. 
161, is Sinope. 

Tlie p.iBsage relating to this name in 

Khazars 

Kersh, on the sea of 

87 


46 

60 

Abulf. from Ibn Sayd is contradictory, 
placing the town on the S of Darband, 
of Jorzun and then on the Volga Rc- 
inaud believes it to have been aitnated 
between the Volga and the Oancasua. 
Some maintain that it is the same as 
Itil, a town taking its name from the 
Volga (Itil) and which stood vrhere 
now is Astrakhan. Jorzdn is probably 
tho Khorzene of Htraho, K. 

Kertch on the sti’aits of Yenikale, v 

Azac (Azof) 

Yenghi-keut, Tarkistan... 

96 

30 

47 


Travels of Ibn Batutah, p. 355, II. 

Tardz, Tnrkist^o frontier 

99 

60 

25 

... 

Near lefinjdb. 
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inr SIXTH CLIMATE. 


Names, 


Longi- Lati- 

TUDC TUDE. 



D 


u. 


Notes, 


Far&b „ 

9» 

... 

I... 


Shalj, Tavaz territory 

100 

30 

1 

1 44 

1 ... 


102 

20 

1 44 


Almalik 

102 

2u 

41, ... 

ITzkand, Tnrkistin 

102 

SO 

44 

1 ” 

Ki'ishgh ir, one of the chief 
cit'ps of rnrkiitiiii 

106 

30 

41 

... 

Ait.iii ICalordn? 

106 


46 


Jv!ll.lll!'ll 

Kurakurum, mountain in 

108 


44 


Kolii'.taii 





Kliiu'baligh, capital of 
Chinn 

Abuldah P ... I 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Aahb ? 
AnUz,ikht 
Farttiii.vh ? 


Tntljah f 
Asiidt ? 

8 , 1111(10 ? 
Kastamntiyoh, in 
Minor 
Tnrubiizuu 
Jnndali 

Saniurah, Spain 



Lninbardiyah 

liorslmn 


Balanjiir 
Jabnlisa 
Desort of 


^ipcha]^ 


Probably a repetition of Farysb preceded 
in the 4th Climate, 

A small toTvn on the Tnikistau frontier, 
Yakut, 


I 

] Yuzkand in Transoxiana, both forms are 
correct according to Yakut, 


[ Probably for Khanbaligh, (Pekin) which 

i follows lower down and has preceded 
in the first Climate under a third 
form. 


Probably a corrnplion of Ijlurtnbah, Cor- 
dora 
Tudelo f 

Siniub P (Sinope) P 
Samsun F 
Has preceded. 


Do. 

Genoa P 


Zamora, read 

Has preceded. 
Has preceded!^ 


for 


Do. 

Zdbnlistkn ? 

The plain of Kipzac, says Gibbon, ex- 
tends on either side of tho Volga in a 
boundless space towards the Saik and 
Borysthenes and is supposed to contain 
the primitive name and nation of the 
Cossacks, CLXIV, v. Ibn Batutah, II, 
p. 356, who describes its character. 


The Seventh Climate. 


Sbant Y£ku, frontier of 
Spain 

Sa^i, near the Enxine ... 
Akja*Kirtnan, Bulgaria ... 

19 

58 

37 

49 

50 

... 

65 

50 

.M 

in the country 

65 

so 

60 

... 


St. James of Compostella. 

Now Isakdje on the Danube, Ilistria 
How Akerman at the month of the Dni- 
ester. 

Crimea, now c.a1Ied 
Tchonfout-kale or fortress of the Jews 





Kafd, port xa the Crimea 67 5 

§olghat| vU.f Kiriin ... 67 


Tirnaii, inthe Ulak (Valak)! 67 
coniifcry 

Balar, t. e , Bulghnr on the I 60 
fihorea of the Itil Sea | 
(Caspian) 


iVzak, a port on tho Sea of 75 
Aznk 

Sarai, capital of tho Bara- 65 
kah country I 


Alnkak, in the Sara! conn- 85 
try 


l^ahddP Aral Sea ... i 
Middle of the lake, the | .. 
Bonree of the Oxns 


I from A colony of Caryate Jews, near the 
Ghadir Dagh mountain, lloinaud, IT, 

! 319. 

... I TJie ancient Theodosia, n colony of the 
I MiloHians, t. Tbn Batutah, IT, 357. 

10 Timt in, i hat tho name of tho cuntibry 
Kirim was also given to Solghdt wliich 
Ahulfcdn calls the capital of tho Crimea 
And bearing also its name, so that 
■when the wotd Tvirim is used by itself, 
it signihos Solghilt It still bears the 
I namo of Eslci Kirym, Reinaud, n. p. 320, 
V. Ibu Batut ih, II, 354. 

... Ternovo or Teimovaia in Wallachia. 

30 The actual position of this town was on 
I tho W. b.ank of the Volga, 135 versts, 
S. of ICasan. From tlio fact of coina 
having boon fonnd boaring tlio name of 
Bolgiir-nijaili'd or Now Bulghnr the 
exisLouco of two towns has been suppos- 
ed, and Erdmann professor of 0. Lan- 
guages in tho Univ, of ICasan, propotoa 
or oslubUshoB a distinction between 
Bolnr and Bulghdr. Ibu Ihitiltah passed 
three days in the town, IT, 309. 

... Azof at the mouth of tho Eon. 

Tbn Batutah visited tins town from As- 
I trakhan (II 446). Tho town was called 
Sera Bai’akah, the capital of Rnltan 
I Uzbcc. This name is also given to the 
Prince by Abulf. The town stands on 
im B. brunch of the Volga whero tho 
Tsai'owkn and Solconka streams join tliat 
rivor. It was destroyed by Tameidniio 
in 1403. See Rciiiaud’s notes and re- 
ferences on this name, II, 323. Tho 
lat. is that of Paris. 

55 On tlio W. bank of the Volga botwoeix 
Sarai and Buldr at 15 ziiarohes from 
oach. Tho horde of the Tartar prince 
of Bai’akaU advances as fur as this, but 
dons not pass beyond, Abulf. 

This is either Sarikol on tho Pamir table- 
land, the source of the northei*n Oxus 
which Wood discovered on 12tU Fe- 
bruary 1638, or Barkafc Yusin, tho 
source of the southern branch traced 
in 1868, by the Mirza an employe in. 
the G. T. S. It is doubtful xvhiuh of 
these two should rank as tiie chief 
source of the Onus. 


Bd(ik f 
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THE SEVENTH CLIMATE. 


Names. 


Longi- 

Laii- 

TUDE. 

TUBE. 


Notes. 


Bajnah ? Torkistan 

$iVlab 


Uashkah, in the Slav 
country on the sea 


Tnbr ? 

Kiilak ? _ , — 

S.'irikirm^Ti, Bulghsr and 
Tmk country 


J&bal^, extreme W. of 
Mauritania 


Shore of the Ocean 
Mari Kirmnn P 
^uddVi on the Euxiiio 


Islands of TTrdnjard p ... 
„ Bndan p 

» IS^oni 

Nihdiiali ? on the Ocean 

Taniah} by some said to 
be on the Ocean, bj 
others rising above the 
Ocean 

B6r, a city near the re- 
gions of darkness. 

Cupola of the earth 

Middle of the oiKoufiiirfi ... 

Middle uf the sea of 
Manns ? 

Extreme of the country 
of Barl^anyah 


D. 


M. ; D. 


M. 


lol 


90 

90 


20 


34] 


51 


20 | 


Slavonia. The Saklab peninsula 

•— Reinand considers to 
comprise tho conntry between the 
Oxns and Dnieper, but Norway, 
Sweden and Finland are included on it 
by Abnifeda, II, 314 
Jbn Sayd girea tho Lon. 43°, Lat. 58®, 
20'. 'J’hia country is also placed by 
Kazwini on the shore of the ocean, bat 
it is probable, na Roinaud supposes, 
that Moscow is intended, its real posi- 
tion being unknown. 


Lon. 55° Lat 5°, cast of Alcerman. five 
days' march of Solghat, Abulf. Snrou or 
$.iri Kirmitn is tlio Tartar name of the 
old town of Kherson, the oi’adle of 
Uufesian CUribtiauity. Its rums still 
called bv the same name, are near 
Sobn8to]>ol 

Jabulka and Jabnlsa are mythical cities 
placed at opposite Bides of ilie 
mountain of Kdf which is said to en- 
circle tho earth, but Jabulka is gene- 
rally placed at the extreme E and 
JabulsR, to tho W. Q'hey are employed 
in a religions sense to signify tlie first 
stages of n contemplative life, v Burhdn 
i Kdti or Yuller's Lex. and Yakut, also 
Tabari Chron, pp 27, 36, I. 

Probably Sari Kirman 

Lon. 56°. Lat 51° A town in tho Cri- 
mea, a rival to Knfd in trade ; opposite 
Samsun in Asia Minor, Abulf. now Novo 
Shuddk. 

In some MS. Rndjard. 

Probably miacript for Thule. The Shet- 
lands. 


Already preceded. Perhaps Marmora^ 

Brittany or Armorica, according to Rei- 
naud is here intended and Ibn Sayd'a 
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Names of flaces. 

Lfixoi- 
TP OB 

Lvtt- 

TVPE. 

Notes. 


D. 

M. 

D. 

M. 


Mouths of the Tananis ... 

3G 

55 

62 

oO 

laiignngc reproduces that of tho text, 

* tho oxtremo of tho Breta(?no country * 
whioli lu3 pliicosnt Lou. 0^, Lat. 60®, 30^ 
Preceded, for Tauanis, read Tanaia. 

Lou. almost illegible. It is probably a 

}, TdinuiifsU 

37 

... 

54 

] 

Locality on the Nia Natis 

37 

53 

35 


repetition of tlio above. 

Preceded : corruption of Mtinitash, (Palus 

Villages called Nablus ... 

6 

45 



^dmotis.) 

Dog. of Lon. and Lat. illegible. 

Country adj»cciii to Lesser 

18 


58 

... 

UritaiiL 






Middle of Groat Britain... 

17 

20 

59 

... 


„ Lo&.‘ier Britain 

29 

... 

61 

... 


Ezlremo point of Lesser 

29 



62 



Britiiiii 





In some MS. Aluh or Alwah, 

Islands called Anddn 

29 


9 

... 

„ „ Thnlo 

20 


63 

... 

Af.im, in, tho Slar conniry 

94 


... 



P.irts of tho Slav oonnti'y 

««. 


... 



Uninh.ibiti d 






Extrcinost point of tho 



90 

... 


world j hero alltho Zodia- 






c.il signs rise and sot 







To I'lXD THE BmANCES OE PlAOES.I 

Tlio longitude and latitude of the given places are ascertained. The 
excess difference between oaoli is multiplied into itself and the ju’oducta 
\vliicli arc called squares (for tlic square of a number is that number 


I lu bis XXI Cliap. oC the Indica, 
Albiriiui rofei’s to sovoc.'il of bis publica- 
tions in which tho method of iiudiiig 
thu distanoos has boon worked oat 
Tlioso aro not repeated but ho aivos tho 
calculation of tlio des'hitiim i. o , diffar- 
cnce befweea the pl'tcea according to tho 
Ilindn method as reported by Alfazari, 
in his Canon, vi “ Add together the 
scpiares of tho sines of tho latitudes of 
tho two plaoes and take the root of tho 
sum. This root is tho paHio. Further 
sqnarc the difference of these two sines 
and add it to tho porlio. Mnltiply the 

14 


sum by 8 and divide tho product by 377. 
Tho quotient is tho distance betwoon tlio 
two places according to a rough calcu- 
lation. On tliis Albironl remarks, ‘‘ This 
method is found in tho astronomical 
books of the llindus, in conformity with 
the account of Alfaziirisavo inouciiarti- 
cnlars. Tho hcrc-inontioucd poriio is 
tho root of tho dijjerence betwoon the 
sqnares’of, tho sines of tlio two latitudes 
not tho aum of their squares.” I do not 
find tho cnlcnhition mentioned by Abul 
FazI, of this astronomer. 
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multiplied by itself) are set down and tbe two squares added togcHier and 
their square root extracted. This I'oot is then mnltijilicd into 56} Kaioh 
■which is the e.xtcut of a degree according to the moderns, or into 66j which 
is the degi-ee according to the ancients, and the product is the distance of 
the two places from each other. As long as a variation in the extent of 
longitudes and latitudes arises, the excess is miiltijiHed proportionately 
and the result ascertained ; u here the longitudes and latitudes are equal, 
the rule does not hold good. This distance is calculated on the straight 
line, but some discrepancy will occur from the curve in direction. Abu 
Eaihau Biruni has calculated thi.s appro.ximatcl}* and added a fifth of the 
result found. 

Singular Results arisixo froji Accir>L.\r of boeiiiox. 

At tho equator all the stars rise and set and the pei iods of both are 
equal. Higlit and day are constant in twelve hours each, and the move- 
ment of the celestial .sphere is cii’culax’. In tli(‘ first of Aries and Libra 
the sun is in tho zenith and casts two shadows, and at these two periods 
where tho temporatiire is equable over the gi’cator part of the oi/cou/iAij, at 
the equator tho heat is exccsshc and the gnouinu has no shadow, Whon 
the sun passes tho first of Aries and inclines to the north, the shadow is 
thrown to tho south, and when ho iiasses the fiissc of Libra and moves 
south-wards, the shadow is cast to tho north. The year has sjv seasons. Two 
sttminers, from tho Ist’’ of Arles to the l^th® of Tanrns, and from the l.st“ 
of Liltra to the 15th° of bieorjtio; two winters, from the l,st° of Cancer to 
tho 15th° of Leo. and from the 1st’ of Capricorn, to the Loth’ of Aquarius. 
At the change of the Run into Cancer, the temperature rise.s iii the climatic 
zones inclined from the equator, whereas at the equator it i.s the beginning 
of winter. It has also two sjn ings, fiom tho 16th° of Leo to tho end of 
Virgo, and from the lOtli" of Acjnaiiits to the end of Pisces ; and two .au- 
tumns, from the 16th ot Lanrns to the end ol the Gemini and from the 16th 
of Scorpio to tho end of Sauittarins. Avicenna and some learned men 
maintain that the equator is the most equable in Icmpei-ature of all coun- 
tries, because the seasons of cold and heat follow in close suece.ssion and 

the sun does not nnaain long in the zenith. Faklir-Razil and another 

sopher and being a.s distinguished in 
Cheiniotiy and Astronomy as in Aledioino, 
hnc the wit of tho envious assonod that 
he w’ns an indilforent chemist since he 
could not enro his own blindness, and a 
worthless astronomer since ho oonld not 
foresee the.misfortunes that befell him. 


1 JliilinnnnadlbnZaknnyya iir Ihizi is 
known in the Schools of Alrdielne of tho 
middle ages .as basis, bl.azos or llhazis, 
and acenbed of h.aving become a Pyrrlio- 
nian from niismidorstnuding the teach- 
ing of Aristotle. D’Horbelot says that 
he had the reputation of a great philo- 
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school select the fourth climate and say that “ althony;h the sun’s stay in 
the zenith is hut for a short period, on the oilier hand ho is nercr more 
remote than 23 degrees and a fraction, and we observe that in places where 
the greatest altitude of the sun is loss than its altitude at the eijuator, a.? 
for instance at Khwarizm, whore his altitude on tho lirst of Cancer is 71“ 
which is 6° lower than his altitude at the equator, the people are much 
inconvenienced by the heat, while at tho equator it is tho cold season. 13ut 
as the altitude there is greater, it follow.s that the winter of tho equator 
should be hotter than the summer of Khwai'izm ; what then would its 
summer bo ? And the colour and appcariiiicc of tho Ethiopians who aro 
near the zone of tho equator support thi.s view.” 'I’ho pai’tisans of each 
school, maintain their several o|iiuioiis at consirlerablo length. The trae 
resolution is this, that equability in the .sense of appi'oximato similarity of 
conditions is more apparent at tho cquatoi', and groat heat on account of 
this assimilation, is to a certain extent unfult, because the sensations caused 
by physical impressions succeeding each other rapiilly have loss force, 
while sensations directly antagonistic are more percepliblo though disre- 
garded in view of the ecpiality in the constant jiroportions of heat and cold, 
lu the first mentioned sense, therefore, Avicenna is correct, while in the 
latter, the opinion of Ar Riizi is tenable. Every place which has not tho 
equinoctial and its pole directly in the zenith is accounted among climatic 
zones incliued from the equator, and theso aro s[)ecially differentiated in 
five classes. Tho first is in a latitude less than (he greatest declination of 
the Sun fj'om the equator : the latitude of the second is equal to tho greate.st 
declination : that of the third is greater than the declination but less than 
its complement measured from the equator: that of the fourth is equal to 


Ho is tho reputed fiutlior of many ivorks 
in Chemistry and Mcdichip, and of a 
commentary on Arislntlo. Tliccafaloqno 
is noticed by Sachau, 11, .Tl^, Albiruni, 
Indica. Lie died under rho reign of Al 
Muhtadir in A. II. 310. The works of 
Rasis translated iulo Latin or French 
were accounted among the treasures of 
the library belonging to llio facullx of 
Medicino in l^'iris in i lie fifteenOi <en- 
tnry. In 1471 Louis the eleventh of 
Frunco borrowed them from that learned 
body and deposited in pledge a quantify 
of valuable plate and was moreover, 
compelled to procure a noolernfin to join 
with him as surety in a deed by which he 


bound him.sc'lf to return tliem und<*r great 
foifeiture ; v Hobertson’s Hist. Cliarlcs 
V. Notes to Soo. 1. But tliis fictitious 
value was due to flie extreme rarity and 
tlicrefore higli price of books in general 
and not to t)io merit of the author. His 
name occurs al«»o among the books which 
Chancor’s Doctor of Physioko is said to 
have studied. 

IVell kiioAV ho tho old Rseulapins. 

And Dioscoridt's and oko Rnfiis. 

Old llippocracoR, Ilaly, and Galon. 

Serapyon, lUizis, and Avycoii. 

Avorrois, Dnmasoicn, Coiistantyn 

Bernard, and Gatesden and Oilbertyn. 

Prolog. Cant. Tales* 
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the comjilemout : that of the tifth is gi'eatcr than the complement hnt lc.‘-& 
than 90°. In the iir.st, the .sun is twice in the zenith, from the 1st of Ai’ios 
to Cancer anrl from the 1st of Cancer to Libra and casts here also two 
shadows. Tn the second he is only once in the zenith, in Cancer. Here 
and in the remaininjj zones where the sun does not culminate, the shadow 
is thrown to the north. At the spot where the pule of the equinoctial is 
directly perpendicular it is 90° and the movement of the celestial sphere 
is like a mill. The year there forms a nycthemcrou as has already been 
explained. There is no doubt that the fabled darkness'- ndiich is the tradi- 
tion of the vulgar, refers to the gloom of these nights. The points of the 
oast, west, north and south are not here distinguishable. 

Some divide the oiKov/ievr] into three parts. The first is from the 
equator to a position the latitude of which is equal to the greatest declina- 
tion of the sun from the equator. The inhabitants of this region are called 
&'!(d(/»(blacks), boeauso the sun shining directly above them, they are coloured 
b 3 ' its rnya and their hair is curly. Those who dnmll proximate to the equa- 
tor arc called Zingis.* The}’ arc absolutely black and scarce resemble human 
beings. Those who live near the region of the greatest declination, are less 
swarthy and being of moderate statui'O and equable disposition, are moi’o of 
a class with the natives of Hindustan, and Yemen and some of the Maiu'i- 
tanian Arabs. The second is the region of Avhich the latitude extends from 
the greatest declination to a quarter parallel with the Great Boar.® The 
colour of its inhabitants is inclined to fairness and as the snn does not 
shine perpendicularly above them and yet is never far removed, their 
bodies arc fashioned in a naturally-adjusted mean, as the Chinese, the 
Turks, and the people of Khnrasiin, Irak, Persia and Sj’ria. Of this race, 
those who dwell nearest to the south have a subtler intellect because they 
are nearer the zodiac and the orbits of the five planets, while those arc of 
a more powerful build who inhabit the regions to the west, Pr-oximity to 
the east produces a softness of frame and by such as these great deeds are 
ncA’er accomplished. The thii’d region is parallel with the orbit of the 

A It is liere that eastern fable locates ing the “Zingis”of Ptolemy near the 

the fountain of tho water of life, which entrance of tho Eod Sea and a largo por- 

tho as mythical prophet, saint, or bard tion of inner Africa, v. Lane. Lex. 

al Khidr is said to have discovered and • Accoi’ding to the Vishnu Dharma, the 

tasted, and received his immortality. He orbit of the Great Boar lies under the 

is alluded to in the 18th Chapter of tho pole : under it tho orbit of Saturn : then 

Koran in tho adventure with Moses from that of Jupiter: ne.xt. Mars, the Sun, 

which may bo traced the story of Par- Venus, Mercury and the Moon. They 

nelVs Hermit. rotate towards tho oast like a mill in a 

S The inhabitants of Zangnebar, includ- uniform motion peculiar to each star, 
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Great Bear sacli as the country of the Sclavoniaiis and llussiaiis, and as 
it is distant from the Zodiac and little affected liy the heat of the sun, the 
cold impels to hardihood, moistuiT) is predominant, and natural living ]iro- 
dnets do not mature. Their colour is fair, their hair red and worn long, 
their bodies sleek, their temper fierce and their disposition inclined to evil. 
Hermos,^ the most celebrated of the name, divides the earth into seven 
parts analogous with the seven sjiheres, one within the other. The first 
towards the south is the continent of India: the second, Arabia, Yemen, 
and Abj'ssinia : the third, Eg^-pt. Syria and Mauritania : the fourth, Persia : 
the fifth, the Greeks, Sclavoniiins, Pranks : the &ii.th, the Turks and the 
Khazars : the seventh, China, Khotan and Tibbct. 

It is said that Noah apportioned the length of the habitable globe 
into three lots. The southern he gave to Ham, and this is the country of 
the blacks and the Arabs : the northern to Japhet, whcic the fair-skinned, 
ruddy faced races dwell : the middle portion was assigned to Shem, in- 
habited by the wheat-coloured people. Feridiin divided the breadth of 
his dominions into thi-ce parts ; the eastern ho gave to Tiir : the western to 
Salm and the intermediate tract to Fi-aj. Some of the Greeks have made 
two sections of tho habitable earth latitudiually from Egypt. Tho 
eastern they call Asia, tho western which is the Mediterranean Sea, they 
subdivide into two, that on tho south being named Libya, the counti-y of 
the negroes, and that on the noi'th Europe® whore dwell tho white and 


Bonio moving rapidly, others slowly. Al- 
biruni eriiicisos this staloinont with his 
usual iutolligonoo. Seo ludioa. Cap. 
XXTII, Sachau, p. 288. 

1 The Ilormotic books aro said by 
Fabricius to bo tho forgeries of a Jew or 
of a semi-Tlatonic Eemi-Chri..<tian writer 
of .about the 2ud oentury after Christ. 
IIcrmoB Trismegistus himself is a fiction 
of tho Neo Platonists and was the off- 
spriug of tho Oriental and Ucllenio phi- 
losophies. Ho was tlio sajiposod mystic 
author of all knowledge and tho author, 
on the authority of Manotho, of 36,525 
hooks. As this number corresponds 
with tho total irambor of years of Egyp- 
tion Chronology in tho “ AnoionO Chro- 
nicle,” obtained by multiplying the IdGl 
years of the Canicular Cycle by 25, the 
cuiiicidcuce is suggestive that the 


computation of tlie books was of late 
dale. Bochart nnderstands by hooks, 
lines, and Iloriiius, pages of papyrus. 
Galon regarded tho Ucrinotical books of 
astrological botany ns the work of an 
impostor. Seo Sir G Lowis. Atiron. of 
the Anc. liis principal works published 
under Ibis name aro given in tlic class 
Did. of Dr W. Sniiih. 

3 This tripartite division into Enroiio 
Asia and Libya was unknown to Homor, 
and tho oarliost alliisioiis to it aro found 
in tho writers of the 1 at half of tho 5tli 
contnry B. 0., viz, Acaohylaa and Pindar 
and the logogrnphcrs UooaltDas and 
Phereeydes; r. Art Asia, Smith C. D. 
Ilerodotas discusses it in Molpomeno 
(42) with some wonder at the character 
of tho division. 
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niddy-complexioned races. Bisecting Asia from tlie angle between the 
east and north transversely in a southerly direction, they divide it into two 
segments, of which the inner is the less and the outer the greater. The 
middle is called Asia Minor and comprises the country of Iran, Ilij.iz, 
Yemen and Kimriisan. The outer is Asia Major, comprising China,i India 
and Sind. Some say that Hindu philosophers paitition the habitable 
earth into a diagram of nine parts, rii:, the south (dalikhin) the Arabian 
country; the north (ittfar), that of the Turks ; the east, (purab), China; 
the west, (poc/icAiiiOi Barbary; the north-east (isdn), Khata 

and Khotan ; the noi-th-west (hayab), the G-recks and Franks ; the south- 
west {nairit) the countiy of the Copts and Berbers, Africa and Spain. The 
middle country was called Madliya-desa.^ But this account is not found in 
this oi'der in any Sanslmt work nor is it thus handed down by any of the 
learned of this countiy. 


tuv Sioupiadvruv iea\ SieXov- 
TUV AiBinv K»l ‘ti-alrtv Kal 'E.uptiirnv oil 
yUp aiiucpk rot Smifepovro alirear la-ri. fiiiKa 
pip yap nap' ipforipas irapiiKei ^ Eup<^iri)‘ 
ftipeos St irtpi oiSi <rup8a\i*tp k^lri fatverai 
pot eTpai. 

i This partition into A. Major and A. 
Minor was not mado, accoi'diiig to a 
writer in the 01. Dio. till the 4th oon- 
tniy of our era. Asia Major (A. ^ peydXii) 
was part of the oontineut E. of the 
Tanais, the Enzine, an imaginary line 
drawn from the Enxine at Trebizond to 
the Gulf of Issne and the Mediterranean. 
It included Sarmatia Aeiatica, with all 
the Scythian tribes to the E., Colohis, 


Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, 
Arabia, B.iliylonia, Mesopotamia, Assy- 
lin, Modi, I, SnsMUri, Persia, Ariana, 
Hyroaniu, Margiana, B.iotrkna, Sogdi- 
ana, India, Chinn. Asia Minor (A. ^ 
piKpi, Auutoli.iJ was the peninsula on the 
extreme W. of Asia, bounded by the 
En\me, jEgean and Mediterranean. 

> He has omitted the S. E. The dia- 
gram will be found in Albiruni’s Indioa 
Ch XXXIX, 2e3, Sachau, with the 
BUthorities. Abnl Fnzl’s ill-digested 
knowledge is heaped up iiidiaeriminately 
without order or method and without 
heed or oonscionsnesa of the worthless- 
ness of so much of it. 
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The Scale of Notation. 


Units up to 9 

Ekam, 

10 „ 100 

DaSa. 

100 „ 1000 

S'ata. 

1,000 „ &c 

Sahasra. 

10.000 „ &0 

Ayuta. 

100,000 

Laksh vnlg. lakh. 

1,000,000 

Prayuta. 

10,0C 0,000 

Kofi, vulg. Elror. 

100,000,000 

Arbuda. 

1,000,000,000 

Abja. 

10,000.000,000 

Kharba. 

100,000,000,000 

Nikharba. 

1,000.000,000,000 

Mahdpadma. 

10,000,000,000,000 

S'anku. 

100,000,000,000,000 

Jaladhi. 

1,000,000,000,000,000 

Madhya. 

10,000,000,000.000,000 ... 

Antya. 

100,000,000,000,000,000 ... 

Pardrdha. 


The Brahmans hare not more than eighteen places of notation, the 
first being nnits, Ekam, and the rest proceeding by multiples of ten. All 
above units hare a separate designation ns abore noted, thus differing 
from the Gi’eek compounds of notation. An interrening number of this 
scale, for instance, fifteen, is included in the second, one hundred and 
twelre, in the third idacc, and so on.* And further by the addition of 
eleven places to the eighteen, they reckon up to t\reuty-uino places and em- 
ploying the terms of six of the series, the remainder are suffixed as com- 
pounds, as will be seen from what follows. Thus : Tens, hundreds, thousands, 
lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors ; krors tens, hundreds, thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors of krors ; krors of krors tens, hundreds, 
thousands, tens of thousands — nineteen places from the unit’s place, and 
this illusti’ates the foregoing description. Krors of krors tens of thousands 
is 1,000,000,000,000,000,000, up to nine tons of thousands of krors of krors. 


1 Bead the 16th Chapter of Albiruni’s 
India in connection with this leckoiiing. 
Ho says some maintain a 19tU order 
called Bhdri. According to others the 
limit of reckoning is ko(i and starting 
from koti the snccession would be koti, 


I tens, Imndrcds, thonsands, &c. Sachan 
has inadvertently reversed this order. 
Albirdni adds that J)asd sahasra, and 
Daid Idksha are ased for the 5th and 7tli 
orders respectively, as the terms Aj/uta 
and Prayiita are rarely employed. 
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and in a descending scale, nine thousand krors of krors and nine hundred 
so on to nine. Again, krors of krors lakhs, tens of krors of krors of lakhs, 
krors of krojs of krors; krors of krors of ki-ors tens, hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands, lakhs, tens of lakhs, krors of krors of kroys of krors, i 
■which scries proceeds in the manner above given. 

The Greeks have their scale of notation from one to nine and the 
recurring ternary scries they call a cycle. Thus from one to nine are units, 
from ten to ninety, tens, and from one hundred to nine hundred, hundreds. 
This is termed the first cycle. From one thousand to nine thousand are 
units of thousands, from ton thousand to ninety thousand are tens of 
thousands, and finm one hundred thousand to nine hundred thousand are 
hundreds of thousands. This they call the second cycle. And thus at the 
end of each cycle the 'word “ thousands ” is added, as for instance, the 
third cycle begins •with units of thousands of thousands, i. e., a thousand 
thousand, followed by tens of thomsands of thousands, i. e., ten thousand 
thousand U2J to ninety thousand thousand. Next follows hundreds of 
thousands of thousands, i. e., a hundred thousand thousand. The begin- 
ning of the fourth cycle is units of thousands of thousands of thousands, and 
so on throughout the remainder of the series. The designations in all are 
but throe, viz., tens, hundreds, thousands, and as to what is said in ancient 
books of this system being borrowed from the Greeks, the version above 
given certainly does not support it. 


1 10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. Twenty-Diiie places from the anits. 
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The Quahtees of the G-lobe. 


The Hindus term a quarter disd and also dig^ and of these they reckon 
ten. Each of them they consider to he under a tutelary spirit whom they 
name Dig-pnla as will appear in the following table : — 


Sanskrit name of 
quarter. 

Englisli. 

Regent, 

Piirva 

East 

Indra. 

Agni 

South-east 

Agni.* 

Dakshina . . 

South 

Yama. 

Nairrita 

South-west 

Nairrita. 

Paschima 

West 

Varuna. 

Vayaviya 

North-west 

Vayu. 

TJitara 

North 

Knvera. 

Tsana 

North-east 

Tsana. 

IJrddliva 

Above 

Brahma. 

Adhalj 

Below 

Naga. 

. 


Some assign a quarter to the interval hetween the upper and lower 
regions and thus reckon eleven. The regent of this is Rudra. 


1 llmd. trom Sansk f^. 

S Indra is the Indian J iipitor j in Sansk 
Dyansh-pitar, or that one among tho 
many Jnpitore wliich personified the 
firmament and whose epithets, in S.ans- 
krit, are according to Sir W Jones, tho 
same with those of tho Jove of Eunins as 
expressed in the line. 

Aspico hoc sublime candens qnom inrocanfc 
omnes Jovom. 

Agni is the god of fire, and one of the 
most ancient objects of Ilindn worship 
who ansivers to the Vulcan of Egypt, 
Yama in the Vedas is the god of the 
dead with whom the departed spirits 
dwell. The S. W. regent is a demon or 
Bakshasa. Varuua is one of the oldest 
vedio deities, and like its derivative 
OZfn’6s a personification of the all-en- 
compassing sky. The name also designa- 


tes one of the Innar mansions. Tho god 
of tho air, the Uindii Eolns is represented 
by Vayu and is associated in the Vedas w'iih 
liidra, riding in tlie same car. Knvera, 
as living in tlie shades and being the god 
of wealth, nnites tho characteristics of 
PIiilo and rintns Isaiia is a name of 
Siva or of oiio of his ni.inifest itioiis. 
Tho serpent worsliijiping N.igas may 
boast of tlicir connection with or descent 
from this regent of tho nctlier world. 
I sb.all not jiursne tho legend of their 
origin and refer tho reader for tho more 
particular history of the above names, 
among numerous sources of information, 
to Sir W. Jones’ Essay on the Gods of 
India and Greece, to Dow'son’s Diet, of 
Ilindn Mythology, and to Lassen, Indisch 
Alterthum. 
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Akiital Life. 

This auhject cannot he altogether omitted and .shall be cursorily 
touched upon. In what relates to man, somewhat has already been set 
down. In distinguishing the finer shades observable in the measure of 
divergence in the dispositions of men in this region of the globe, investiga- 
tion points to little discovery. Judges of character, generally, when consi- 
dering tho Hindu people, incline to the ancient opinion that each of them 
is a presentment of the race contained in the individual. One, from the 
emineneo of his virtues will be beyond price ; another will be dear at the 
basest coin. If I'ogarded with the eyes of impartiality, the sincerely devout 
of this countiy are unliltc tlie spckcis of God in other lands and in warring 
n ith interior spiritual foe.s that wear tho gui.so of friends, they are i-arely 
to ho matched. Their knowledge of affairs, capacity in e\.eoulion, reckless- 
ness of valour, fidelity, especially in times of difficulty, their devoted 
attachment and disinterested service, and other eminent good qualities are 
beyond mensnro great. And yet there are many obdurate and pitiless 
spints, devoid of gentle courtesy who for the merest trifle will rise to the 
shedding of blood, and marvollous are the talcs told of these ravening 
fiends in the guise of angels. 

Tho Hindu philosophers reckon four states of anspiciousness which 
they tei’m ranio.i 1. Brdhinan'i. 2 Ivshofrii/o vulgarly, liT/iafrf. 3. VaUija 
vulgarly Bais. 4. S'lidra, vulgarly sudra. Other than these are termed 
Mlechchlia. At the creation of the world the first of those classes was pro- 
duced from the mouth of Brahma, a brief account of whom has already 
been given : tho second, from hi.s arms ; the third, from his thigh and the 
fourth from his foot ; the fifth from the cow Kdmadhenu,^ the name of 
Mlechoha being employed to designate them. 


1. The term in its primitive meaning 
signifies ‘ colonr tho Aryans from the 
north priding themselves on their fair 
completion, in contradistinction to the 
' black skin ’ typical of the indigenous 
races. The term subsequently was ap- 
plied to enste. The varions theories 
orilioal and legendary of the origin of 


castes are oarofnlly stated by Mnir 
(Sansk. Texts, Vol. I.) who may be com- 
pared with Lassen, I 794. 

* Tho grantor of desires,’ said to have 
been produced at tho ebaming of the 
ocean, belonging to the sage Yasishtha, 
Called also Kama-dnb, Savala and Snra- 
bhi. Dowson. 
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The Brahmans have six rpcogniscfl diities. 1. The study of the Vedas 
and other sciences. 2. The instruction of others (iii the sacred texts). 

3. The performance of tlie Jag. that is oblation of money and kind to the 
Devatas. 4. Inciting others to the same. 5. Giving presents. 6. Receiv- 
ing presents. 

Of these six the Kshatriya must perfom three, 1 . Perusing the holy 
texts. 2. The performance of the Jag. 3. Giving presents. Further 
they must, 1. minister to Brahmans. 2. Control the administration of 
woi’ldly government and I’eccive the reward thereof. 3. Protect religion. 

4. Exact fines for delinquency and oh-<erve adequate measure therein. 

5. Punish in proportion to the offence. 6. Amass wealth and duly 
expend it. 7. Supervise the management of elephants, horses, and cattle 
and the functions of ministoi'ial subordinates. 8. Levy war on due occa- 
sion. 9. Never ask an alms. 10. Favour the meritorious and the like. 

The Vaisija also must perform the same three duties of the Brahman, 
and in addition must occupy himself in: 1. Service. 2. Agriculture. 
3. Trade. 4. The care of cattle. 5. The cai’rying of loads. 

From birth to the time of investitime with the sacred thread, these 
ton duties may be performed by all the throe castes above-mentioned. 

The Siidra is incajialile of any other privilege than to serve these 
throe castes, 1 wear their iMst-otC gurinonts and eat their leavings. He may 
be a painter, goldsmith, blacksmith, cai-pcntor, and trade in salt, honey, 
milk, Imttei'-railk, clarified buttei- and grain. 

Those of the fifth class, are reckoned as beyond tlie pale of religion, like 
infidels, .lows and the like. By tlie inter-marriages of these, sixteen other 
classes are formed. The sou of Biuhinan parents is acknowledged .as a 
Brahman. If the mother be a Kshatriya, (the father being a Brahman) 
the progeny is called imUiacaiikta. If the mother Ijo a Vaisya, the sun 
is named Ambasiha,^ and it a Sudra girl, XishAla. If the father and 
mother are both Kshatriya, the progeny is Kshatriya. If the mother be a 
Brahman, fand the father a Kshatriya) the son is called Silla. If the 
mother be a Vaisya, the son is M'lliisg.i. If the motlior be a Siidra, the pro- 


1 See tliosc duties in the I iislir.utcs of 
Mnim, T, 88, iind ft., p 12, Burnell. 

S Tho text has Autat. Tlio term I liavo 
eiiiplojod is taken from tlio ordinances of 
Haim and is found in the texts of ®ir W. 
Jones and of Bin noil Tlieso names end 
many other variations of the progeny of 
inter-man iiiges nil! be found in the tenth 
ohaptor of the lustilutes of JUanu. The 


mau.igomont of liorsos and driving wagons, 
is thoreiii said to he the ocoupatiou of 
Sul.i3 j tho practice of medicine that of 
Amh-’sthas; attendance on women, that 
of Vaidehakas ; tr.ado that of Kiig.adhas ; 
killing fish that of N'ishddas; carpentry of 
Ayogavas. Catching and killing animals 
that live in holes, is the ocenpatiou of 
K^attars, Ugras, and Fakkasas. 
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geayis Ugra. If both parents be Vailyft, the progeny is Vaisya. If the 
mother bo a Brahman, (which is illicit) the progeny is F aicleha but if she be 
a Kshatriya, which also is rcg.irtletl as improper, ho is Maydilha, From 
the Vaisya by a Sudra mother is proiluced a Kanina. AVhon both parents 
are Siidra, the progeny is Siidra. If the mother bo a Brahman, the pro- 
geny is Ghand ila. If she be a Kshatriya, it is called Ghatta.^ From 
a Siidra by a Vaib 3 ’a girl is produced the Ayotjava. 

In the same away still further ramifications are formed, each with 
different customs and modes of worship and each with infinite distinctions 
of habitation, profession, and rank of ancestry tliat defy* computation. 

The Brahmans, in regard to the study of the Vedas, are of four classes, 
and each occupies himself with the perusal of a special sacred work.* There 
are twenty ways of reading the ffii/reeZa ; the Ihy nr rerfa has eighty- six ; 
the Siimaceda, one thousand, and the AtharvaveJa, five, and their several 
di'Ciples fall into distinct categories. There may' be also leu distinctions 
of Brahmans, according to their occupations. 1. Deva. 2. Muni. 3. 
Dvi-ja. 4. Eiija. 5. Vaisya. 6. Siidra. 7. Biijalaka. 8. Pasu. 9. 
Mlochchha. 10. Cliauddla. 

The first named perform the Horn? for themselves, not for others, and 
give presents, but do not I'cceivo them, and learn, but do not teach. The 
second perform the Jlom for others as well as for themselves and receive 
gifts and teach. The third class* have twelve distinctive notes. The si-x 
aforesaid and 7. Meekness. 8. Restraint of the five senses from things 
unlawful. 9. Uushi'inking from austerities. 10. Attachment to the 
precepts of the Vedas. 11. Taking no life. 12. Attributing the posses- 
sion of nothing to themselves. The fourth class perform the same offices 


1 According to Bnrncll, (X. 306J the 
term is Ksittar, Sir W. Jones writes 
Cshnfcfcri. M'lir (Sans. Texts, I. I7i), 
Ksliattri. 

8 Accoiding to .Vlbiriini, Vyusa divided 
the Voda into tlio fonr parts named bo- 
low, and to cacU of liis four pnjnls, ho 
a sopirato Veda to bo Icarnfc by 
henrt. They aro enumerated in tho 
same order as tho four pirts of tho Veda: 
Paila, Vai^ampsiyana, Jaimiiii, Siiinaiitu. 

8 This oblation consists in casting 
clarified butter, &c., into tho sacred fire 
as an offering to tho gods, with invoca- 
tions and prayers according to the object 


of sacrifice. 

^ Tho three castes of tho Brahman, 
Kshatriya and Vaisya, were called, 
twice-born, from their title to investiture 
with tho sacred thread which literally 
constitutes tho second birth, bub the 
term is paiticularly applied to the Brah- 
mans, who maintain that their caste 
alone rciAiiins, the othei* three having been 
lost or degraded find it is generally ac- 
cepted that the pure Kshatriya or Vaisya 
does not now exist. Tho interconrso 
and inter-marriage of various castes have 
produced tho mixed castes called Varna- 
Sankara, see Dowson, 336. 
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as the Ksliatriija. The fifth, those of the Vaisya. The sixth, those of the 
Sfidra. The seventh class have the characteristic of cats,' go from door to 
door and mix svith high and low. The eighth, like brutes* know not good 
from evil. The ninth follow the practices of the Mlechchhas (barbarians 
or non- Aryans), and the tenth arc low ontcasts and cat carrion. 

The Kshatriya form two races, the tivrajhanU (Solar dj’nasty) and 
the Somahavii (Lnnar d 3 -niisty). The fii-st mentioned are descendants of 
the Snn. It is said that liy (ho volition of Br.ihma, Jfnr/c/it* was created, 
who begot Kasijnpa fMnni). from nliom the Snn (Vivasviin or Suiya) 
sprung. From him was produced Vaiva\wata from nhoso nose Ilxshwalcu 
came forth bj’' a .sneeze and from him the succeeding generations proceeded. 
Three princes of this race ruled the world and extended their dominion 
over the seven climes. Those were R.ija Sagara,'' Raja Khatwanga, and 
Raja Raghn. 

Tlio second race is descended from the jMoon. From Brahma was 
horn Atri, fi-om whose right cj'c came foi-th the iloon (Soma) who begot 
Mercury (Budha) and from him proceeded the succeeding generations. 
Two princes of thi.s race held universal sway, nnmeh-, Biijd YiaUaithim 
and Riijd Saidnih-a. There are more than live hundred tribes of the 
Kshatriyas of whom fifty-two arc pi’ccmincntly distinguished and twelve 
are of considerable importance. At the jn'cscnt dax-, no trace of the true 
Kshatriya exists. Some of their descendants, .abandoning the profession 
of arms, have taken to other occupations and tliis class i.s known to the 
xvor’ld by thi.s name. Another body of them adopting the snord as their 
calling are designated Rajputs, and arc divided into thous.inds of septs. I 
record the names of a fexv of the most renowned, that ai’o now in His 
Majesty’s service. 

1. The Rsithor ; tliei-e arc several tribes of this clan in service. 
They number sixty thousand cavah-y* and two hundred thousand infantry. 


1 The BicUlaka, from Sansk a 

cat. 

* The PaSu from Sansk. Xfjgf a qnail- 
rnpod. 

3 Abul PazVs names anti translitera- 
tions are incorrect. I substitute tlio true 
re.uiings of the names as far as I am able 
to discover them. 

* Xotices of these three legendary 
princes will be found in Dowson. After 
Bagba the line practically loses its 
original name of the Siirajbansf and is 


known as E.asrhnli.uiai or Bnghn-bansa 
fiom nhom llama Chandra descended 
and xvhosc epic the Baghii-vansa in 19 
cantos was snug by Kiilidasa. Sagnra 
was a king of Ayodhya and his wife 
Snmati was delivered of a gourd contain- 
ing 1)0,000 seecks which became embryos 
and grow. The anxious father placed 
them on milk but afterwards provided 
each with a nurse and at ten months’ old 
they were all able to run about. 

3 See Yol. I, p. 372, note for the term 
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2. The Chauhan are rlividerl into several* branches, viz., SunGrira, Khichi, 
Deora, Hada, and ifarban. The tMops of the elan number fifty thousand 
cavalry and two hundred thousand infantry. 3. ThePauwar. In ancient 
times, of this tribe was the royal dynasty in Hindustan, and it numbered 
many clansmen. At the present time their force consists of twelve thousand 
cavalry and sixty thousand foot. 4. The Jadoh. h'ilty- thousand cavalry 
and two hundred thousand foot. 5. Bhati. (5. Jarojah. 7 Janiihah, 
to which clan the Khanzadahs of Mewat belong. 7. Gehldt. Twenty 
thousand cavalry and throe hundred thousand foot. 8. Se.sodia. 9. 
Chandrawat. 10. The Kaclihwahah, who ai’o eelebratcd among the Baj- 
puts, and number twenty thousand cavalry, and one hundred thousand 
infanti’y. 11. The Solankhi. Thirty thousand cavalry and one hundred 
thousand infantry. 12. Parihara. 13. Ton war, for a time the sovereign- 
ty of this country rested in this ti'ibe. They number ten thousand horse 
and twenty five thousand foot. 14. Badgiijar. Ton thousand horse, and 
forty thousand foot. Each of these tribes claims an ancestry traced 
back to hundreds of thousands of yeai's, a source of splendid pride to 
the intelligent judgment and is indeed a theme far above the level of an* 
idle tale to distract tlie mind. 

The Vaisya and the Si'ulra are in the same way divided into numer- 
ous branclic->. For insianco, there is one caste of the Vaisyas called JSanik, 
more commonly termed Bami/d, (grain-merohantb The Persians name 
them Bakk'il and of tlieso there arc eighty-four divisions. 

There are besides troops of astonishing sorcerers, cunning jugglers, 
wonder-working magicians, and conjurers of such sleight of hand, 
performing such extraordinary feats that not the vulgar alone, but the 
acutest miiuLs are deceived into a belief in their miraculous powers. 
For instance, one of them will say in broad day-light to one of the specta- 
tors ; “ I b.tve just returned from heaven, .and having tliei'c been assured 
of your honour aud ]jrobity, T entrust my wife to your care."’ Then placing 
her in his charge, he takes a coil of rope of untanned hide, one end of 
which he holds in his hand, aud fling.s the coil to such a height that the 
other end becomes invisible. By means of this ho mounts up and is lost to 
sight. After a little time his limbs one after the other come falling from 
above, upon w'hich the woman, after their national rite, burns herself in 
presence of the spectators and is consniuod to ashes. In a brief space of 


Aimdhf applied to the Bathor Garnlr7 
and Yol. It, p. n. for its true significa- 
tion. 

^ Sherring gives che names of twenty- 


four brniiohes, I, Clifip, Y. The deeds of 
many of theso famous clans arc preserved 
by Tod in his Bsjasthan. 
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time, the miin himself l•eapp(3ar!^ and claims his charge. The apei'tatops 
j'elate to him what has happened which he affects to disbelieve, and hasten- 
ing to the house of the person to whom he had entmstod lioi, calls to his 
wife from the door. She comes forth, giving thanks for his safety, and 
leaves the spectators in bewilderment. Again ho will cut a man up into 
forty pieces, and cover him over with a sheet. Then at his summons, the 
man will appear unhurt and answer for hLs reality.^ 

Or, he n-ill place some grains of mustard seed in the palm of his hand, 
and by some incantation, will make it .straight way shoot and bear leaves 
and fruit. In the same way they will produce mangos and melons out of 
season. In short, the marvels of their sorceries, and snake-charming 
and the like, are beyond expression. 

LAXGOAfTLS. 

Throughout the wide extent of Tlindiistan. many are the dialects that 
are spoken, and the diversity of those that do not evoludo a common inter- 
intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are not under- 
stood one of another, are the dialects of Delhi, Bengal, Multdn, Marwdr, 
G ujardt, Toliuganah,* Mayhatta, Karuatib, Sind, Afghan of Shal (between 
Sind, Kabul, and Kandahar), Baluchistan, and Kashmir. 


1 Similar porformnnees are described 
bv Ibn Batutaii who witnessed tlioin at 
an entertainment of the Viceroy of 
Elinnsa (Kinsay of Poio) Another wit- 
ness to similar foats is Edward Melton, 
an Anglo- Dutch traveller who was pre- 
sent at a like scene in Batavia in 1670, 
where the limbs that fell sncoossivoly 
were canght up .and c.nsc into a b.nsket. 
The last fragment was the head and no 
soonor had it tonuliod tho ground than 
the man who had gathered up tlie limbs 
into the basket, tnrncd them all oat 
topsy tnrvy. Melton continues as fol- 
lows : “ Then str.aigbtw,ay wo saw with 

those eyes, all those limbs creep tcgotlier 
again, and in short, form a whole man 
who at once could stand and go jnst ns 
before withont showing the least damage. 
Never in my life was I so astonished as 
when I beliold tliis wonderful perform- 
ance and 1 doubted now no longer that 
these misguided men did it by the help 


of tlie Devil.” The Memoirs of tlie 
Emperor Jahangir furnish further testi- 
mony of similar performancos by seven 
jugglers from Beng.al. In one feat, 
a man is severed limb from limb and 
decapitated and reproduced from under 
a sheet. In the other tlie Emperor B.iys, 
‘Tlioy prodneed a chain 50 cnbits in 
length nnd throw one end of it towards 
tho sky where it rom.uned as if fastened 
to some tiling in tlie air. A dog was 
brought forward and boing placed at the 
lower extremity of the chain, immedi.ate- 
ly ran up and disnppoarod in tlie air. 
In tho same manner, a hog, a panther, a 
lion and a tiger wore snccossively sent 
up and all eqnally d!sa]ipoarod A^ 
last they took down tho cliain and 2 int it 
into a bag, no ono discovering in what 
way tho different animals were made to 
vanish. Ynlo’s Marco Polo. Ed. 71, 

p. 281. 

* See Vol. II, pp. 228-30, notes. By 
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Fauna. 

A summary description of the noblest of the animal creation having 
been given, I proceed to notice the lower typos of animal life. 

The JJan-mdnus is an animal like a baboon, dark in colour, and in 
stature and face rosombling a human being and walks on two feet. 
Although it has no tail, its body is slightly coverod with hair. One of 
these was brought to His lIajo.sty fiom Bcugal which performed the most 
astonishing antics. Elephants, lions,‘ leopards, panthers, tigers, bears, 
wolves and dogs of various breeds, and monkeys, lynxes, hyaenas, jackals, 
foxes, otters, oats, white and tawny and even winged that will fly for a 
short di.stancc, a iid other kinds of animals arc uunierons. Sarddl is the 
name of an auiiiial .smaller than a dog but preys upon lions and other wild 
beasts. Through the encouragement of His Majesty, the breed of horses 
is as fine as those of Irak and Arabia. The rhinoceros is a stupendous 
creature. He is twice the size of a buffalo and much resembles a horse in 
armour. His feet and hoofs are like those of an elephant, and his tail 
similar to a buffalo’s, and he has a pastem-joint like a horse. On the point 


the Telinglnah ia meant Tolegn, which 
was called by the Sanskrit writers An- 
dhra, the anoiont name applied at one 
time to the whole conntry ol Tflingana. 
Most of the languages onuiucrated are 
but dialects of Hindi. As Mr. Beaines 
states in his introduction to the com- 
parative Gram mar of the modern Aryan 
Languages, Gujarati is a dialect of the 
Sauraseni Prakrit, tho parent of Ifiiidi. 
Panjabi is but an old Hindi dialect 
Beng.ali, perhaps the most modern of tho 
Indian vernaoulars, throe centurios ago 
closely resembled the Uindi still spoken 
in eastern Bohar. Oriya is in some 
respects more like Hindi than Bong.ali. 
Sindhi is fuiulamontally distinct, but with 
unmistakeablo traces of kinship whiih 
are far more pronounced in Mar.ithi. 
I refer tho student to this able synopsis 
of the languages and literature of Hindu- 
stan. The place of Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits in the history of the Indian 
vernaoulars is briefly outlined for the 


general reader in Sir W. Ilnntpr’s India, 
(I. G. IV) with his usual crispness of 
touch and ticatincnt. 

I Lions are mentioned, according lo 
Lassen, in tho oldest Indian writings. 
They have now nearlj' disappeared, as 
they have from Persia, Syria, Asia Jlinor 
and Maoedonia. Alevandor found them 
in the Eiislorn Punjab. Lassen supposes 
the tiger lo have advanced as tho lion 
disappeared. Tho Indian hounds were 
famous and a Babyloni.an satrap had so 
many tiiat four viilagcs tvere specially 
taxed for their maintcnanco. They were 
considered worthy to he presented to 
Alexander the Great by king Sopeithes. 
See Lassen's note on tliis. 

The winged oat is probably the flying 
sqnirrol which Ifr. Bontlcdge informs 
mo is called by tho natives vrti hilli. 

Sardol in Sanskrit signifies a tiger, 
but here is perhaps meant some species 
of wild dog which in packs of 6 or 7 
will hunt down the fiercest game. 
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of liis snout lie carries a single horn and his hide is so thick that an arrow 
will not pierce it. Of this, hreast-plntes and shields and the like arc made, 
and he is bold enough to charge a man on horseback. The black antelope, 
has two long horns and for boantj' and swiftness is unrivalled among his 
kind. The deer, from which the musk is taken, is larger than the fox, and 
his coat is rough. He shows two tusks and proiuberances in plai-e of horns. 
They arc common in the northern mountains. The Yak approximates to 
the domestic cow but of its tail is made the kiifds^ or fringed tassel, and 
many they join together. There is also the civet cat. 

The Shdml,-^ is an astonishing talker, and listeners would not distin- 
gui.sh its tones from human speech. 

The Myaah^ is tudee the size of the Shdrak, with glossy black plumage, 
but with the bill, wattles and tail-coverts j'ollow. It imitates the human 
voice and speaks with great distinctness. 

Parrots are of different colours, red, white and green and talk like 
human beings. At the present time, nndci’ Ilis Ma jesty’s patronage, animals 
of all kinds fi’om Persia, Turkestan, and Kashmir whether game or other, 
have boon bi'ought together to the wondennent of beholders. 

The Kddl,* is like a mynah, jet black with crimson irides and a long 
tail. Romance sings of its loves as of those of the bulbul. 

The Papihd,^ is smaller than the Kdcl, with a slinj’ter and slenderer 
tail. Its love is chanted in story. It is in full song in the beginning of tho 
rainy season and has a peculiar note and its plaintive strain is hcai’d 


1 See Tol. II, p. 172, ii. 2, VuUor clia- 
tinctly (Lexicon) nnmes tlio Gtio $ntns 
OB the Ydk Tibetiiuas or hos gruniiicns. 

2 In SaiiBk. Shitrika, Ilind. Sliilrik. 

Saiik or Sdrak. In Bengal the word is 
written and pronounced and ap- 

plied to tlio common Mynah, tho Acri- 
dothorcs IristiB, wliioli is occasionally n 
fine talker. 

8 Enlnbcs intermedin. Jerdon. The 
Nepal Hill Mynjih, found also in Assam, 
and nbonb the Chittagong tracts, more or 
loss with chose characteristica. There 
are varioub species not easily distingaished 
by the inexpert. 

* Endynamys Orientalis, Jerdon. Tho 
Ononlns according to Linnmus. It is 
well-known throughout India. Its name 
is from its cry of koil-koil which in- 
10 


creases in volnme of sonnd ns it goes 
on. Tho fiMualc lays its eggs in tho nest 
of the common crow, goneriilly only one 
and BometimoB destroys the eggs of the 
crow at tho time of clcposiling her own. 
Tho crows appear to be aware of the fact 
when too late and often pursuo these 
cuckoos with groat fury. 

6 Coccystcs Melanolencos, Jordon. 
Tho picdcrestcd cuckoo. It is found 
all over India, and is above of a nniform 
bl.ack with a greenish gloss. Jerdon 
nnroniantically^ describes it as very noisy 
with a high pitched metallic note, wliich 
would appear highly oaloulatod to re- 
open any old wonnds or canse a fresh 
one. It is best known in Ilinda poetry 
under the name of Ghatak. 
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oftenest at night, and makes love’s unhealed wounds blood anew. It is 
from its note that the word pfu is taken, which in Hindi signifies ‘ beloved.' 

The Ei'iriP has gi'ecn plumage with a white bill and crimson iridos, 
smaller than the ordinarj' pigeon. It never settles upon the ground and 
when it alights to drink, it carries with it a twig which it keeps beneath 
its feet till its thirst is quenched. 

The Baj/a* is like a wild sparrow but yellow. It is extremely intelli- 
gent, obedient and docile. It will take small coins from the hand and 
bring them to its master and will como to a call from a long distance. Its 
nests are so ingeniomsly constructed as to defy the rivalry of clever arti- 
ficers. 

The astonishing feats which the animals of this country can perform 
and their beautiful variety of colouring is beyond the power of my inex- 
perience to describe. Former romancers have related stories in abund- 
ance of their extraordinary cluaraeteristics but the writer of this work men- 
tions nothing that he has not himself seen or heard from accurate observers. 

I wiito of things within my ken 
Nor tell a twice-told talo again. 


t Also Earij^l, the Crocopns rhoeni- 
ooptorus, or Bengal Green Pigeon, 
(Jerclon). Tho text is eridently in error, 
omitting tlio negative belore the word 
‘ Bottles,’ which stultifies tho sonso of 
what follows. Gladwin confirms mo in 
this opinion, but whether the fact is so 
or not, is another point. Jerdon does 
not allude to it. It is incorrect to say 
that it is smaller than the ordinary 
pigeon; tho rovorao is tho case, with 
regard to this pnrticnlar species ihongh 
some kinds, of which there ore many, may 
bo and ore smaller. 

S Flocens hnya or common weaver- 
bird Its long retort-shaped nest is a 
familiar sight in India. Jerdon says that 
it can bo tanght to pick up rings or sneh 
like articles dropped down a well or 


carry a nolo on a givon signal. Mr. Blyth 
has seen it fire off a miniatnro cannon 
and apply the match five or six times 
before the powder ignited, which it 
finally did with a report loud onongh to 
frighten nil the crows in the neiglibonr- 
liood, while tho little bird remained 
perched on the gnn without moving. In 
thoir breeding plnmage, the old malos 
have tho crown of tho head yellow, the 
rest of the upper plumage with the 
wings and tail, dull brown, edged with 
pale fulvous brown; the breast is bright 
yellow, but in the younger, pale rusty ; 
while tho foraales and the malos in 
winter dress totally want tho yellow 
head, the crown being brown with dark 
streaks. 
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6 Atoms^ 

6 Manchi 

3 Khurdal 
8 SarsJiaf 

4 Barley corns 
6 Siirkh 

4 Mdsliah 


Weights and Measures. 

Measures. 

1 Martchi. 

1 Khartlal, (Brassica ni^ra). 

1 SarsTiaf, (Brassica jnncea). 
1 Barley corn. 

1 Surkh. (Abrus preoatorius). 
1 Mdsliah. 

1 Tdnh 


I See Vol. I, p. 16, n anil p. 36, for some 
of tlieso mcasarea and llio weiglits thal 
follow. The ISlh Chapter of Albiruni 
deals with the metrology of the Uiudus 
and may be compared with these niea- 
snrea. I append a very valuable note by 
Dr. Frain, Cur.ator of the Herbarium, 
Hoyal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, on the 
distinction botwoen tho kinds of mustard 
called ‘ Khardul ’ and ‘ Sarsliaf ’ in tho 
text and which remarkably confirms by 
actual experiment the accuracy of the 
weights. To Dr. King, the distingnished 
Superintendent of tho Gardens, to whom 
I have already expressed my many obliga- 
tions in tho 2ud Vol. of tho work, I am 
again indebted for tho learned co-opera- 
tion of Dr. Praia. 

“Khardal" and “Sarshaf" are both 
names th.at are applied to Black-musiako 
(liaASSICA xigka). 

The former name is, Wntt says, (in 
Diet, Scan. Prod. I, 521) applied, with a 
qualification, to White mdstaud; tho 
latter apparently is not. 

There is little doubt that by the lower 
unit of the two (Khaudal) the seed of 
Black or true mustard is meant. 

The question is as to the identity of the 
other unit. 

Had “ Sarshaf ” boon applied to both 
and “ Khardal ” restricted to black mus- 


tard, one would have felt inclined to say 
that whito mnstard (Sinapis alba) was 
intended But it must bo remembered 
that whito mnstard is an uncommon 
plant in Asia ; and that Boissier only 
speaks of it as a plant of waste places and 
groves ill Greece, Falcstine and Tnnrus, 
(not oven admitting it as aPorsiau species) 
and that its Roods, though much larger 
tlian thoso of B. nigra, do not suit the 
conditions required better than thoso of 
another species to bo mentioned imme- 
diately. This is Drassira jnncea — the woll- 
known Indian mustard or Rai which is 
cnltivated in Persia, ns it is in India, for 
its oil. Tho vcmacnlnr names given by 
Watt do not include “ Khardal ’’ alone or 
qualified, but apparently tho “ Sarshaf ” 
appears (e. 17 ., in tho Bcng.a1i name “ Bdi 
Sarisha”) and this, therefore, seems to 
bo the species that best suits the condi- 
tions ; for Abul Fazl would bo moat pro- 
bably referring to a well-known and 
common plant by his second word. 

As regards tho physical conditions, 
Rai seeds seem to snit vorj’ well, so far 
as the Calcutta Uerbarium material goes. 
For iu weighing 3 ripe seeds of Brassica 
nigra from Aladoir.a against one ripe seed 
of India Brassica jnncea, the scalo shows 
very close appro.\-imation iu weight ; and 
8 rijic seeds of Brassica jnncea from 
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2 TiUik = 1 EomI. 

2 ICitnl = 1 Tdh-hak. 

2 Tolchah = 1 Suhti. 

2 = 1 P.iZ- 

2 Pal = Palm of the hand. 

2 Palms = 1 (two hands joined with the palms hol- 

2 .lii/tifi = 1 Miiii't. [lowed. 

2 ifdnika = 1 

4 Prastk’i = 1 ;I'J. 

4 Adhitki = 1 r*' ';■» 

2 = 1 Sdrpi. 

2 Siirpa = 1 Kiiri 

The Kh in of the present dav is three times this measure. 


India exactly balance a ripe grain of 
barley fi-om Afghanistan, thongli a ripe 
barley-corn from Enrope ontivcigba 
them. 

Attached are notea of ayuonyms of the 
two apecioa: — 

(o) Brassica nigra iToch, DouUah.Fl.h, 
713. 

Bm'ss Fi. Orient. I. 390. 
Booker fil. and Thouis., 
Jovr. Linn Hoc, t, 170. 
Booker fil. and T. Anders., 
Flor. Brit. Ini. T, 150. 
Watt, Diet, Icon. Prod. 
Ind. I, 530. 

Brassica ( molanosinapis) nigra ; the 
“ trne ” mnstard, or “ black ” 
mustard ; tho “ Ehardal ” of 
tho Arabs, bat .also tho “ .Sar- 
ahaf ” of Indian modical prac- 
tice. 

SxNOSTMS. Siaapis nijfra Linnaans, Sp. 

PI , 933 

Wall. Cat. 4790. 
S, oi'ynimoidei Roxb., FI. 
Ind. Hi, 123. 

This is cnltivatod iu Earopo generally; 
in Northern Africa, from Atadeira to 
Egypt and Abyssinia ; in tho Orient., 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Porsia, Afghanis- 
tan ; in Tnrkcatan and Tibet ; and (lo- 


cally^ in India. 

Three secrls of this = one seed of Eat, 
(i) Brassica jukcea Book. f. and Thoms., 
Jour. Linn. Soc. v, 
170. 

Book f. and T. Anders,, 
rior. Brit. Ind. I, 
157. 

Waft, Di.t. Boon. Prod. 
Ind. I, 628. 

Brassica fCeratosinapis) juncea ; the 
" Indian " mnstard ; tho “ Eai” 
of Indian cultir.ators. 

Stsonvms, Brassica Willdenovii Boiss., 
Ann. So. Nat., (1812), 88. 
SiiKijiis juncea Liunoons, Sp. 
PI., 931. 

Boiss., PI. Orient. I 391, 
St. iniegiifolia Willd., Hort. 
Bcrol., t. Id'. 

8 ramosa Roxb., PI. Ind. iii, 
B. riigosa Roxb., PI. Ind, iii, . 
8 cuneifolia Roxb., PI. Ind. iii. 
This is onltivated (“ Colitnr oloi causa ’’ 
Boiss. FI. Orient., 1. c.), in Egypt ; Ara- 
bia ; Porsia (sparingly) ; Afghanistan ; 
India (generally). 

One seed of this = three seeds of Black- 
mustard. Eight seeds of this^ono 
barley-corn. 
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Jeweller’s Weiuhts. 

These are based on the Tunic and the Sitrlch. A Tank is equal to twenty- 
four SurJeh, and the ordinary Miskal is two Snrleh more. The Siirlch is 
divided into twenty parts, each part being termed a hisivnh. i’ormerly 
two and a half hiswali were reckoned to one rice-gj’ain, but the grains of 
that time were larger. His Majesty’s foresight and sagacity have adjust- 
ed the in’oportion of two biswah to the grain. Each Surhh was equal to 
ten lice-graius. His Majesty in his wisdom directed that the grains should 
be made of the cat’s cj'e stone and thus obviated the defect of currency. 
The standard weights kept ready for use are the following : the biswah, 
the rice-grain, j- and i of Suylch. 2 Surlch, 3 Siiykh. 6 Surkh (which is -j- of 
a Tank), 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 Tank. Any other gradations may be 
compounded of those weights, and for the imperial service, weights of cat’s 
eye up to 140 Tank.s have been made of such brilliancy that they cannot 
be distinguished from gems 

B.iskeu’s 'WnionTR. 

Tlioso arc based on the Tolchah, the MiUhah, and the Snrkh. 

Eormcrly 6 now 75 rice-grains = 1 Buyhli 
8 Suylch = 1 M/ishnlt 

12 iCdsliah = 1 Tolchah. 

The oi’dinaiy weights in use arc 1, and 4 Siiykh ; 1, 2, 4, (5, Mushah 1 
I, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, loo, 200, 500 TSlchali. But in the imperial Exchequer, 
the gradations of weight kept ready ai-e very nnmoi’ous. 

OtHBE TifAnE-WBItllTS. 

Formerly in Hindustan, the see weighed 18 and in some places 22 
dam. In the beginning of His Majesty’s reign it was current at 28 and 
is now fixed at 30, each dam being 5 'Tank. In the transactions in coral 
and camphor the dam was reckoned at oj- tduk, but the price of these 
articles having fallen, it is valued at five only. Tho weights in ordinary 
use are 5 , -j, ^ of a ser ; 1, 2, 5, 10 ser ; -I, 1 man which consists of 40 ser. 

The Le\bxixu op the Hindus. 

Throughout the wide extent of Hindustan there arc throe hundred 
and si.xty systems of philosophy and conduct. By such moans is the war- 
fare with the malice of the spirit carried on, and the hand of violence 
extended against the deceits of our internal foes. The desire unto evil 
leadeth to perdition and the w'orship of tho Lord exalleth the hcai’t. Tho 
writer of this woik has mixed with many of tho leaders of thought and 
has made himself acquainted to some extent with the discussions of the 
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different schools. A. considerable body do not rise beyond the experience 
of sight and hearing. They consider argument as idle discussion and accept 
no proof other than tradition of the past. Another school pi’ofess accept- 
ance of demonstration, but from inteiior blindness remove not the rust of 
doubt. Another sect urge on the swift and light-paced dromedary of 
vision to the halting-place of truth in some questions, and from self- 
esteem imagine that they have likewise attained the same goal in others. 
And yet another body submit their intellects to those who affect stoicism 
and indifference, and in pursuit of their desire, lend to what is not the 
deceptive gloss of what is. Volumes would not contain the full tale of 
these. Who thinks to break his fast at the board of the parasite ? But for 
the benefit of real seekers of knowledge, 1 here set down the series of funda- 
mental systems which may be considered as nine in number and present the 
doctrines of each without discussion of their merits. It is my hope that 
inquirers may carefully study them aud compare them with the principles 
of the Platonists, the Peripatetics, the Sufis and dogmatic theologians, and 
removing the obstructions of prejudice, seek alone for demonstration, and 
putting aside the estrangements of ignorance, exorcise scrutiny with 
caution. 

In this country there are eight sects who pr’ofessodly teach the doc- 
trines of the emanation of the world, of a life to come, of the essence and 
attributes of the verities that underlie superior aud inferior cosmic pheno- 
mena, aud the ceremonial and modes of worship and the forms of monarch- 
ical government both visible and symbolic : the ninth denies the existence 
of God and rejects the belief in a beginning or end of existeneo. Each 
of these have their special doctiines and niles of conduct and an ample 
nomenclature, but the system is that of the Greeks before the time of 
Aristotle. Formerly they wi-ot e with an iron style on the leaves of the 
palm aud the tuz,^ but now on paper, and from left to right. The leaves 
are kept separate and it is not the xjractico to stitc-h them together. Their 
mystic ideali.sm enlightens the understanding and invigorates the soul. 
But how shall I ijroceed ? for my heart inclines from speech to silence. 
Time after time, the ordinary subjects of knowledge, sinking deep into any 
mind oppress me to use true science, by which stair the soul might rise 
to insight into truth, as a means to procure rank and wealth, and 
again, at times, my understanding is luminously imspirod not to make 
bread-winning and pencraft the end of knowledge. The searcher after 
a formula is unable to express it, or if discovered, the mind suffices not 
for its full cognition. For this reason, the tongue of speech adheres to 


1 Sco Vol. II, p. 361. 
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the palate of silence and the head of thought sinks into the collar of 
dcjiression, although it is said that he whose leisure is undisturbed, may 
in stillness he inspired to eloquence and the lover of taciturnity find voice 
though the inspired himself shall be dumb. But in truth to sully the 
tongue with utterance is to expose oneself to error, lly own spirit is 
weary with discussion and my tongue oppressed by declaiming. I know 
not if this bo lassitude of the disposition or the first revelation of truth, 
whether darkness overshadow my path -with confusion or tho loader of the 
caravan on this long journey be not yet arrived. Speech is a beverage 
filled ivith poison, and silence is a desert of sweet waters, tho hidden source 
whereof flows from the possessors of truth. I have taken no quarry 
better than prayer and have seen no lamp brighter than silence. If my 
state were not one of such perplexity, and my mind not so averse from 
lengthened discussion, 1 would expound the philosophy of the Hindus after 
the systems of the Greeks, but as it is, in accordance with my design, I 
here act down what befits tho scope of this work and my loisuix! permits. 

Description of the Nine Schools. 

Naiy&yika is one who is versed in tho Nyaya philosophy. YaihshiJca 
treats likewise of philosophy and its professors will bo later on noticed. 
Veddnti is one who is conversant with the Vedanta System. Mtmamsaka is a 
follower of tho Miuiiiipsil philosophy. Sdnkhya, Pdtanjala, Jaina, Bauddha, 
Ndslika Each of these is distinct in its docti-ine and their several principles 
will be hereafter explained. Tho Brahmans consider the last thi’ee as 
heretical and they admit no philo.sophical systems beyoud the first six 
which they term sJiaddarsana, that is, the six modes of knowledge. The 
Nydya and Vaueshika agree in many ijoints, as do the Vedanta and 
Mividmsd, and the Sdnkhya and the Pdtanjala. 

Nydya. The founder of this school was the sago Gautama. It com- 
prises within its field, physiology, theology, mathematics, logic and dialectics 
Its followers hold tho Supreme Being to be exempt from plurality, neither 
begotten nor begetting, incorporeal and free from all defect. Ho is without 
beginning as without cud, tho Creator, the Preserver, and they regard Him 
as pui’o Spirit : but they assert that ho created a bodily form and 
united Himself thereto in a determinate manner ; and as the body is cap- 
able of action through its union with the soul, so does this corporeal form 
energize in union with the Deity without sullying the robe of its inviolable 
sanctity. This doctrine is akin to that of tho Christians. The appellations 
of divinity are conceded to it, but it is not believed to be from all eternity. 
The Ci’eator of the world, thi’ough tho instrumentality of this Being, 
revealed His words unto men, and this I'ovclation they call Veda. It 
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consists of upwards of one hundred thousand verses (Moka) each of which 
comprises four feet (^charana) each foot heing of not less than eight or more 
than twcntj’-si.’c letters {Alcsliara). In this book it does not exceed twenty. 
An aksjiara consists of either one or two letters ; if of two, the last is quies- 
cent. A holy raan named Yyasa divided this book into four parts to each 
of which he assigned a separate name, rw., the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, 
the Samaveda and the Atharvaveda. These four are considered divine 
books. Some assert that the First Being had foui' mouths from each of 
whicli a Book issued. Every Brahma who appenrs, wonderful to relate, 
delivers the same letters and words without diminution or addition. 

They maintain that God is the absolute EiBciont Cause and that the 
works of men arc produced by these two sources of causation, (viz., God 
and Brahma). The moral distinctions of good and evil in actions are 
deduced from the divine Books. They belicv*e in hell and heaven. The 
former they term Naralca and locate it in the lower I’cgion. The latter is 
called Svarga and is assigned to the celestial region. They do not bolicvoin 
a perpetual duration of existence iu cither paradise or hell, but that men 
iu the measure of their evil deeds may descend into hell and receive condign 
punishment, and thence coming forth assume other bodies, and for their good 
works obtain happiness in heaven, and again issuing from it, return into 
new forms : thus they will come and go until they have fully received 
the recompense or punishmout of their former deeds, after w'hich freed 
from the neces-ity of those tno states, they will be liberated from joy and 
siicrow as will be hereafter related. 

Some believe that povtious of the w'orld arc from eternity and that 
some arc me i fed. as will be afterward.s mentioned. They assign eight 
attribufi.-i tj the Deiry wl.ir-h tlipy call accidents. 1. Oydna, omniscience, 
by whieli Hi* kti'-i '[-.e -md the pa-it, all that is secret or manifest, 

in whjte t’. I .n i,.t, -im.' ijni and forgetfulness cannot approach 

Him. 2 /:,■ . e u. tu-t-g- at His pleasure arc created or fall into 

nothing-*;" -1 ^ • I _ E , -arial order and the due procession of 
causes so that cxi-b.-n:.* i n >n-'.xi~tence may have their realisation. 4. 
finnWisn'. nuintric-al si-TvC-. I'll tl i- is of tin ce kinds, unity, duality and 
excess of these. The nam'--J i-, an attribute of the Almighty. 5. 
Pramdm. extent, and thi- i, of four kinds as will he hereinafter men- 
tioned. As they helierc* Gud to be •tmniproscut, his extent must he 
infinite, d. Pri^hahico. .sevrr,.lt/ and individuality. As of Saiikliya, this is 
of three Idnds. the fiist being a Divine af tr-ibare. 7. Samyoga, co-inherenoe, 
because aU things unite in Him. 8. Vi-hhuga. disjunction. The last six 
of these are accounted to have been from all eternity. 
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Sixteen siiLjects called predicaments {pad'irtJia),^ arc discussed by 
this system and these topics comprise all the objects of thought. Although 
it does not strictly proceed beyond the second, nor, indeed, beyond its 
subordinate classification of ArtJia, yet a few details are here set down 
for information. 

THE SIXTEEN PbEPICAMESTS. 

1 Pramana. 2 Pramoya. 3 Sansaya. 4 Prayojana. 

5 Drishtanta. 6 Siddhanta. 7 Avayava. 8 Tarka. 

9 N'iruaya. 10 Vada. 11 Jalpa. 12 Vitanda. 

13 lietvabhasa. 14 Chhala. 15 Jati 16 Nigraha-sthana. 

The First Predicament, PraHuma, (proof) is of four kinds. 1 Pra- 
tyalsha, (perception) by the six perfect senses, viz., the five external 
senses together with manas which will be hereafter explained. 2 Aim- 
ludiia, inference. 3 IJpamdna, resemblance and analogy. 4 Sabcla, tradi- 
tion of trustworthy and pious men. These four arc held to embrace a 
considerable extent of knowledge. 

I’he Second Predicament. Prameya signifies the objects of thought, 
and this which is beyond the reach of numeration, is yot classed under 
twelve heads. 3 Atman. 2 Sarira. 3 hulriya. 4 Artlia. 5 BiiddJii. 
6 Manaa. 7 PravritU. 8 Dosha. 9 Prelijahhdva, 10 P/iala. 11 Dulikha. 
12 Apararga. 

I. Atman, soul, is a subtile, all-pervading substance -which is the seat 
of the understanding, and it is of two kinds. The first kind is Jivatman 
(the vital principle), which vivifies human bodies and the animal and 
vegetable creation. Fach body is supposed to be informed by a distinct 
sjn I it whose perceptions, thiTmgh the senses and operations of the intel- 
leci, can be exercised only in conjunction with the substance manas^ to be 
.subsequently explained. The second kind is Puramcit man, the Supi'cme 

I This term is translated by Cole- Of tliese sixteen, says Mr. Davies, the 

brooko indiSereutly as category or pre- first two are tho chief, the others being 

dienment, and by Dr. Eoer as Ootegory. only snbsidiary, as indicating the ooiu'se 

Davies in his llindn Philosophy, uses which a discussion may take, from the 

predicaments and categories as synony- setting forth of a doubt, to the final con- 

mona (p. 127) in his rendering of jwdar- fnlatioii of tho doubter. 

tha. I liave distinguished these sixteen S Tlio distinction between the sensitive 

subjects as predicaments to avoid con- materi.il organ manaa and the ration.il 

fusing the numbers with the subordinate c.jnscioii3 soni Jtvdtman, is tho $u/t6a and 

categories given by Abal Pazl under tho friv of Pythagoras, one perislung with 

heading of artha, tlio 4tli classifieatiou llie body, tho other immortal, v. Cole- 

of the second predicament, pramei/a. brookc, Essays, 1, 412, 

17 
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Soul, whit'll they hold to be One and from all et-ci-nity. Its iutellcctual 
cognitions ni'e iiidepeiidont of tho opei'ation of manas. 

II. Scirira, hody, is also of two kinds. Yuni-ja (uterine), sexually 
produced, dyoni-ja, that Avhicli is not so produced. The first mentioned 
has two further subdivisions, viz., janUju-ja, viviparous, and anda-Ja, 
oviparous, and both are foimed of tho five elements.^ The latter, ayoni-ja. 


1 It mny be instructive to transcribe the 
account of the eiements taken from the 
Kaahshiif i Xalildhdlu'l Funlin, and to com- 
pare it iritli .Abut Fail's description of 
tlic elemental spheres at p. 38 of this 
volnme. 

An element is defined as being a simple 
body with tlie qualify of directness of 
tendency. By simple, is understood that 
which is not composed of bodies of 
really distinct natures, while a direct- 
ness of tendency is the tendency of a 
hody towards tlie ecutra or oiroumfer- 
cnoe. This is to excludo the heavenly 
bodies. 'iTio later philosophers affirm 
that tho elements are four in number : 1, 
absolute tonuity, i. e., lire ; 3, relative 
tenuity, i, e., air; 3, absolute density, 
cartli j d. relative density, water. Ab- 
solute density is that qnality which 
necessitates tiie movement of a body to 
a point whore its centre of gravity im- 
pinges on the centre of the universe, 
such as earth. Kclativc density is that 
qnality which necessitates the move- 
ment of a body towards the centre 
throughout most of the distance between 
the centre and the circumference, but 
without reaching the centre. Absolute 
tenuity is that qnality which necessi- 
tates tilt) moToment of a body to where 
its surface compactly underlies the sur- 
face of tho concave side of tlie moon’s 
sphere, such as fire. Kelative tenuity is 
that quality which necessitates the mo- 
tion of a body towards the olrcnmfer- 
enoo thronghout most of the distance 
between tho centre and the circunifer- 
onee but nuhom rciiching the latter, 


such as air. Some maintain that there 
38 but one dement, bnt differ as to the 
one, and tlio following are the five opini- 
ons on the subject; 1st, 'That it is lire 
because of its absolnto simpleness, and 
because heat is the nonrisliing principle 
of the universe, while the others are 
produced by condensation. 2nd, That it 
I is air because of its humidity and its 
subjection to external influences, Bro 
being prudneed ^by the heat of rurofied 
air, and the other two by its uondensing 
cold 3rd, Water, as its capability of 
being rarefied and condensed is evident. 
4th, Hartb, because the othcrs'ai'e gene- 
rated by subUIiaation. 6th, Vapour, 
because it is a menu betwoon these four 
in tenuity and density, for when con- 
densed in excess, it bocoiues earth and 
water, and if highly rarofied, fire and 
air. Others maintain that there c.'mnot 
bo but one, because a compound involves 
the plurality of its compouenis lienee 
they muko the elements two in numbor, 
and three different opinions are enter- 
tained thereon, lat, Fire, siuco it is tho 
extreme of tonuity and heat, and Earth 
because it is the extreme of density and 
cold. Air, .aceoi-ding to this theory is 
but fire inmt, while water is earth in 
fiuidity. 2nd, JFater and Earth, because 
created things have need of humidity 
to be aotod upon and to take form, and 
of dryness to retain the shapes assumed. 
3rd, Earth and Air for the same reasons. 
Another opinion is that the clomonts are 
three : Earth and JF ater for tho reasons 
above given, and (3J fire through its 
fostering heat. It is also asserted that 
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has four suTjdivisioiis. 1. PdrtJiiwii formed of eartli; 2. formed 

of water ; 3. Taijasa of 4. Vdyavtya, of air- 


the elementB of complex bodies are not 
four or even fewer but that they are solid, 
indivisible and iufLiuto. Others again 
Buppuso that the elements of conipounds 
are earfaocs, sinco composition is tlie 
effect of jiincLion and cuiituct, and this 
first appear^; in plane surfaces. All the 
olcnieuis are sphcriciil because the na> 
tural form of a simple body is cii*cnlar. 
Water would spontancuusly have eu- 
< 3 ompnsBed the earth, but as hills and 
vulloys were produced ?u parts of the 
globe, by reason of the celestial move- 
meiits and conjunctions, the water 
flowed into the depressions and the 
high places appeared to view, water and 
earth becoming, as it* were, one sphere 
through the wisdom oE God and Uia mercy 
that it might be a growing-place for 
plants aud a habitation for unimnls. The 
four clomonts are capable of undergoing 
geucratiuu and decay so that each may 
be converted into the other. Some of 
them undergo this change without ex- 
ternal iiiterfereuct', because each cle- 
ment shiires the quality of another in 
some particular while it differs in an- 
other. Thus earth way become water 
aud vice fur alchemists profess to 

convert stones into liquid, while occa- 
sionally water is convertible into stone. 
So, too, water is changed into vapour by 
Ueai, and vapour into water by refriger- 
ation, and air cun become fire as instiutced 
ill the blacksmith’s forge, and lice I'rr^a, 
as In a flame of Arc, otherwise the flame 
would rise to the sky and cousnuic what- 
ever might be above it, which is not the 
case. Other elements undergo change 
by external agonoy ; this happens when 
two elements dilTer iu their several 
qualities ns water and lire, and air and 


earth, for w.alor does not become fire 
directly, but first is changed into vapour 
and then fii*o and so on. Philosophers 
tlaiuk that the four elements arc the 
compononts of all matter* The oloinoiiLS 
are seven iu number. The highest is 
that of pure fire : its convex is inipucLed 
with the concave of the moon’s sphere : 
below this is a stratum compoiindod of 
pure fire with iieated particles of air. Kero 
the ascending vapours are dissipated, and 
comets and Zodiacal ligliis are formed. 
Next succeeds the region of intense heat. 
This is simple air cooled by its proximity 
to tlie earth and to water which the 
solar rays do not touch. It is, however* 
generally supposed that clouds, tliundor, 
ligntniug and thunderbolts are goncrnted 
ill this zone, so tUuc it cannot be oir 
pure and simple. Next follows tho bolt 
of vapour which is that of air permeated 
by fluid, succeeded by an earthy stratum 
of earth and nir, followed by that of clay, 
wliich consists of earth aud w'ater, and 
lastly the earth itself which surrounds 
the centre of tho globe. It is of earth 
pure aud simple aud is colourless. An- 
oUier account more widely received, makes 
the elements nine. 1, Pure fire. 2, Fire 
aud heated nir. In this, the ascending 
vapours disperse, and stars and tho like 
are formed, such as comets, Zodiacal 
lights and luminons streams. 3, Air 
mostly pi'odomimitcs and hei’o meteors 
are formed. -J. The region of iiitcnso 
cold. 5. Earth mixed ivitli aii*. 6. 
Dense air approximatirig to tho region of 
earth and water. 7. Water, t. e., the 
seas, save where a portion of this belt 
risos above tho surface of the earth. 8. 
Earth mixed with other matter, the 
region of niounlain, minci.il. and vego- 
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ni. Intlriya,^ signifies the five organs of sense together with Ifanas 
(the internal organ), a subtile snbstanoe intimately connected with the 
cone-shaped human heart. It is the source of perception, and it is by its 
action, they consider, that a man roams in imagination through distant 
countries. In contradistinction to Atman, it is not considered to be 
all-pervading, but the Mimainsa School maintain that it possesses this 
quality. 

IV. Artha (objects of sense.) Under this head are seven categories. 
I. Dravya. 2. Gnna. 3. Kartnan. 4. Sdmdnya. 5. Videsha. 6. Sama- 
vdya. 7. Ahhitca. 

The first signifies substance,* which they conceive to be all-pervading 
and eternal, while with regard to the four elements, its indivisible atoms 
only arc held to be eternal In duration. ( It is subdivided into ) Atman : 
Manas ; Akdsa : the four elements, kdla and diS. 

The first two have been already mentioned. The third is a subtile fluiil, 
all-porvading, and has the quality of sound. The four elements are recog- 
nised after the system of the Greeks, but air is I’egai-ded as the highest in 


table and animal life. 9. The stratum 
of carch pare and simple which surrounds 
the centre of the globe. 8eo Art. 

The fifth element is Ether, See p. 12 
of this volume. 

1 I'hese are : the eyo, the onr, the 
noso, the tongue and tho skin ; Iho five 
organs of notion being tho voice, tho 
hands, tho feet, tho arms and tho oigans 
of generation. Manas or mind, is the 
organ of the bodily senses. By anion 
with tho external sensos it produces 
knowledge of e.xterior objects. Its office 
is to separate the sensations and to 
present them singly to the soul ; since 
tho soul does not receive more than one 
perception at the same instant. The 
Manas is minntoly small as an atom ; 
for otherwise it might oomo into con- 
nection with many things or sensations 
at one time. It is eternal and distinct 
both from soul and body. Davies, Hind, 
Phil. pp. 21. 122. 

* This first category dravya (snb- 
stance) is subdivided by Davies into nine 
divisions 1 Earth (pn7/iitf). 2 water 
{upas); 3 light {trjn-) ; 1 air (uoyu) ; 


5 Ether (d'Jtaso); 6 time j 7 spaoe 
(diiji 8 Soul (dtiiian) i 9 mind (munas). 

p. 

Snbstance is defined by Eaniida to be 
the substrate of qualities and actions 
and possessing intimate causality. This 
is explained in the commentary of the 
Bhdsha Farichebeda to be tho substrate 
of qa.alitieB either in tho relation of inti- 
mate union (Sanmrcti/a Samiandha) or in 
tho relation of antecedent negation 
(Prdyabhdva) that ii, of future existence. 
The latter definition is to obviate an 
objection which may be raised from tho 
condition of substances at the time of 
their production. When snbst.ances are 
produced, they have, according to the 
Nyaya, no qualities. If they have no 
qualities, they are no substances accord- 
ing to the definition that substances are 
the substiate of qualities. By the second 
definition that they are substrates of 
qualities either in the rotation of inti- 
mate union, or of future oxistences, this 
objection is removed. Categories of the 
Nyaya Philosophy. Dr. E. Boer. p. 3. 
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in order. Kala time,* is a substance impalpable and universal. Bis, space, 
bas the same character. 

Attributes are of the following six kinds. (1) Karman, action, the third 
category, is divided into five varieties, progressive action, upward and 
downward action, contraction and dilatation, and is non-eternal. (2) 
The fourth category is Sdminya,* community, and is one, expresses exis- 
tence, and denotes qualities. Its generic charn>cter is eternal, and it resides 
in substance, quality, and action. It is also called Jdti Sdmdnya (generio 
community) and secondly® Upddhi (discriminative or specific) Sdmdnya ; 
it has an objective existence, having qualities common to all objects. 

(3) The fifth category Visesha,^ particularity, is an attribute, being 
of its own essence dissociated from everything, has a separate resting- 
place, and is baaed only upon eternal matter. Frithahtva, individuality, is, 
on the other hand, a quality, and although it implies disjunction, it does 
not do so to the same degree, and is not in the same manner distinguished. 

(4) The sixth category, Samavdya, denotes the oo-inherenoe of five 
entities with their correlatives, such as (1) movement and its author ; (2) 
quality and substance ; (3) matter and the thing made, as clay and the 
vessel of clay, yarn and its cloth ; (4) the whole and its component parts ; 
•(5) particularity and eternal matter. 

*■ Time is inferred fi-om the relation 
of priority and snbaequonoe other than 
that of place. It is marked by associa- 
tion of objects with the sun's revolutions. 

Space is inferred from the relation of 
priority and subsequence other than that 
of time. It is deduced from the notion 
of here and there, Davies, p. 130. 

X Davies’ definition is that it expresses 
only existence in its highest degree, 
and is the source of onr notion of genus. 

It denotes also species as indicating a 
class, these genera and species having 
a real objective existence. The Bauddhas 
deny this, affirming that individuals only 
have existence, and that abstractions are 
false conceptions, a revival of the Bealist 
and Nominalist oontrovorsy of the 
schoolmen, p. 131. This is differently 
explained in the Tarka fiangraha. 

“ Oomrannity (Saminya) is eternal, one, 
belonging to more than one, residing in 
substance, quality and action. It is of 


two kinds, the highest, and what is 
lower. The highest is existence (Sattwa), 
tho lower is genus {jdti, family or 
race ) such as have the nature of subs- 
tance and the rest ” Ibid p. 26. 

® Tho diiloreiioo between this and the 
following term is explained ns follows 
by Prof. Cowell, “ Particularity is the 
individuality which charticterisos simple 
snbstancos,— it is ‘ their ultimate, and 
not farther explicable difference.’ All 
compound substances from jars down 
to the combination of two atoms, are 
mutually separated by the difference 
of their component parts, but partiou- 
lority is tho only mutual difference of 
atoms. Tins difference is differenced 
through itself only." Siddh-Muklav, 
Colebrooke. I. n. p. 308. Individuality 
is of two sorts, one of a pair, or mani- 
fold, as individuality of a triad. It is 
eternal in respect of eternal things, 
transient in regard to such as are Iran- 
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Strangely enough they regard Satnavdya^ as one and eternal. This 
school classes co-inhcrcuco under three heads. The fii’st as mentioned 
above, and if it occurs between two substances, it is termed Somyoyti, 
simple coiijunction, as is stated in the mention of qualities, and tliey 
consider it to possess plurality. Secondly, the connection of the immaterial 
with the material, as the sonl with the body. This they call Svarujia, 
natural form. 

(5) The seventh category is abhdva, privation or negation, and is of 
two kinds. S'lmsargdbhdva universal, and anyonydhhdva, mutual negation 
between two things, as one might say “ this is not that.” This reciprocal 
negation must be one in time and place. 

The first kind includes three species :* (1), jirdgahlidva, antecedent 
negation; (2), pradkanasdhJido/i, emergent negation; (3), atyantdblidm, 
absolute ncgaciou, that is a negation of what is not one in place, while one 
in time as, “ Zayd standing on the bank of the river, is lost in the desert.” 

(6) Attributes that do not come under these last five categories are 
qualities^ and termed guna^ (second category) of which there are twenty- 
four varieties ; (1), Bupa, colour (or form) of which five arc elementary, 
namely, red, yellow, blue, black, white, the other colours being com- 
pounded of these: (2), Bnsa, savour. This is of six kinds ; sweet, bitter, 


sitory. In a pair or triad it ia trausi* 
tcry, rcsalting from ooniparison as 
a dnnd or a tnad does. Golebrooke I. 
302. 

i Nuiiicrically it is one, and then it is 
the same Siwiavdya that connects a jar, 
and its colour in India, and nnotlier jar 
&c., in Europe, and that connected A dam's 
sonl with its qualities, and that of tho 
reader’s with its owu. They affirm that 
substance may want qualities altogotlicr 
as the latter are not produced till after 
the production of the substances thorn* 
solves, so that a jar, when first pi (xlnccd, 
may be devoid of colour, smell, taste and 
tangibility, and in tho next moment 
become endowed with them. A whole 
has no qualities, whereas its parts have, 
by the rolatiou culled Samavdya^ Smoke 
is said to reside in a place by relation 
of Samyoga and in its parts by Samavdya» 
Therefore by asserting that wheuovor 


there is smoke there is fire, they contra- 
dict it by this distinction, for smoke, 
besides residing in a given place by 
Samyogay resides by Samavdyay in its 
own parts, where lire is not. V. Dr. 
Fitz-Edward Hall, p 94—5. 

* The illnstratioiiB of tho three species 
aro thus given by Davis: (1), Antece- 
dent ; a present negation of what will bo 
at some future time, as my,irn before tbo 
production of cloth j (2). emergent, 
which is destruction or cessation of an 
effect, as a broken jar; (3), .absolute, 
implying that which never existed, as 
fire in a lake. Mutual piivation is 
an esential difCcrcuco, a reciprocal nega- 
tion of identity, as in cloth and a jar, 
p. 131. 

8 Quality is closely united with sub- 
stsnee; not, however, as an intimate 
cause of it, nor consisting in motion, 
but common : not a genua, yet apper- 
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acid, saline pungent and astringent. (3), GandJin, odour. (4), Sparsa, 
tangibility, that is the perception of touch which is of three kinds, cold, 
hot, and temperate: (5), Saiikhyd, number which is also of. three kinds, 
unity, duality, and plurality : (6) Parimd}ia, quantity, which is of four 

kinds, (a) anu, atomic, ()8) /iraard,' the measure of tvvo atoms, also called 
dvy-anuka, (y) cKrijlia, the measui'o of three or more atoms : (,8), mahai, 
(vast) the measure of the ethereal ilrmameut and the like, (7), Prf* 
ihaktoa, individuality, distinguishes one of two things from the other. 
It is in itself common to all, and is not defined in the same manner as 
visrsha. It is of three kinds, as for instance, “ one is unlike that,” er 
“ two or more are unlike it.” (8), Samijoga, is the conjunction of two 
substances, eternal and non-eternal, which are united by a mutual attraction. 
They do not consider it to be one, like sauiavdya : (9), Vibhiga, disjunc- 

tion; (10), Piii-vatva, priority in time and place. (11), ilparafro, pos- 
teriority: (13), Biuldhi intellect. (i3), Snkha, pleasure: (14), 

Biihkha, pain: (15), lohcliha, desim : (16), Deesha, aversion; (17), 

PrayatiM, volition or effort : (18), Guriitva, gravity. Lightness is not 

held to bo quality, but the negation of gi-avity : (19), Dmvatva, fluidity. 

(20), S7ieha, viscidity: (21), Sanskdra, reproduction (of thought) which 
is of three kinds, (a) Yoga {Sanskdni) (velocity) a quality which springs 
from mobility aud pi-oduces motion, like the flight of an arrow from the 
bow,* for according to this school, motion is destroyed in the third 


taining to one. It is independent of 
coninnetion and disinnotion, not the 
cniihe of them, nor itself endued with 
qmlities. Colobi-ooke, Essuys, I. 290. 

I This word in Sanskrit signifies, loss, 
little, small, slioit, niid in grammar a 
short vowel. Dvy-aiiiik(tf is trrinsliter- 
atod by Abul Fazl, ihnvka. Dtr<jha sig- 
nifies the ipiantity of a long vowel 

* “ Velocity abides only in bodies and 
is two-fold, produced by netinii or velo- 
city ” Categories of the Nyuya Roer, 
p 7S Tiio commentator observes on 
this that velocity in an arrow arises 
from action jiroduced by conjunction 
without noise, aud hence from the des- 
truction of a former action, arises a 
second and so on. Without velocity, 
since one action is an obstacle to another, 
the destruction of a former action and 


tlie production of asnbseqnontonc would 
bo impossible. The translation of 
tniiskdia is not satisfactorily settled, 
Rajeiidrnldla lilitra in his translation 
of the Yugaa of Pdtanjali tlins expresses 
himself : — “ The most important word 
in the aphorism is Sanskdra wliich 
has unfortunately not been explained 
in the cominontary of Bhoja or in the 
Pdtunjala Bhasliya. In ordinary Sans- 
krit it has many meanings. In tlio 
Kydya it occurs in three dilferont senses, 
Telocity {vmja) tliinking (bhavand) and 
elasticity {sthiliaihdpaka} Adverting 
to the second meaning the Bhdshd 
Farichcheda says : “ S.iuskara, called 
thinking [bhavand) resides in sentient 
beings and is imiTOroepliblo to the 
senses. Certainty which has no in- 
attention in its roiistitueiit, is its 
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moment after its production,' and lienee this quality must of necessity 
be called into action and produce movement. ()3) {BMvaad) Sanskdra 
thinking, is a special characteristic of the reasoning faculty, and since 
knowledge does not endure in the mind beyond the space of three moments 
of time, recourse to this quality is imperative, and through the operation 
of the intellect, analogy, induction or intuition becomes the effective cause 
of the recollection of what has passed from the mind, (y) Sthitisthdpaka, 
elasticity, that is the resilience of what is bent to the contrary direction. (22), 
djiarnia? merit, or the state of rectitude in the intelligent soul. (23), 

ciinsc It is also described to be the expression without implying any tlieory 


cause of memory and recognition.” Thus 
it is not memory as rendered by Dr. 
Kuer. Ic is not sensation nor impres- 
sion, for it is not transient bnt lasting. 
It is not perception, bccanse that applies 
to the ncoeptanco by the sensorinnT of 
something existing without, and does not 
serve as the cause of memory. It is not 
idea, for it is the result of former ex- 
perience, and not spontancons as an idea 
may be nor ctornal, as the Greeks sap- 
posed ideas to ho. Dr. Ballantyne rondors 
it'sclf-reprodaotion of thought' hut there 
s iiotliing like self- reproduction in it, 
for it is said to he revived by external 
stimuli and not by its own effort. It is 
something, theii.tlint perception, wlietlier 
conseions nr nncnuscions, leaves heliind 
in tlm iiilolleet to be rovivod afterw.ards 
under particular circum'!tunc''H, ami it is 
more or loss cohncctcd with all intellee- 
tual acts as causu or effect. In the 
language of Dr. Morel] ] Mental 
Bophy, p 9.T.) “ When a given inentsl 

impression is produced, it tririHiin tor 
a time hofore llieconseiGusneas, and then 
gives way toothers. Wc know, howtvtv, 
that u ji not loti, ii r jf proper 

condicijns uci.nr, tne Hnprc^eion is re- 
newed. 1 he conolualon is, tl,.\c rhere 
must he v.uii flung depoaired witjnn us 
which sahMsts permanently wlier-ier it 
httat.tiiy ni.jinftit, tne immedme object 
of om: c .enc nmaru'KS nr not This some- 
tlUng Wo term a eonduKui using the 


whatever.” The Sanskrit conuterparl 
of this residanm is Saiiskara.” 

1 The siieeial qualities of ether and the 
sonl are a state which does not pervade, 
and a state which has only momentary 
duration. A thing is defined to have mo- 
mentary duration if in the third moment 
after its prodnetion it is destroyed. 
The special quality of ether is sonnd 
which does not pervade, for it is only 
locally produced, and it is destroyed in 
the third moment after it has commoucod 
to exist, beeanso the respective special 
qnulities ol pervading substances are 
destroyed by the same qualities which 
are afterwards prodneed ; therefore the 
fiiBt sonml is destroyed by the second. 
The same is the cate with knowledge, 
for it is produced in the soul, a pervad- 
ing snhstance, within the limited space 
hi the body, and iibncut in any other part 
of space, and hiinilarly, it is of mo- 
inentai'j rinratioii. Itoor, p. 18. 

* The commentators, who are gene- 
rally ondcr a Vedantio inflaonce, explain 
vijtne, tlhnnni', ns inclnding hnmauity 
bnnevoli nco, acts of restraint (yamd) 
and of ohlig/ition (niyama). Acts of 
rutraitif, according to Uaiidapllda, are 
restraifit ol cinelty, falsehood, disho- 
nr sty, loconi incrino and avarice! Acta 
of ohligaii'ii are piirilication, content- 
monr, fi hgioiH austerities, sacred study 
and diviiio worship. Davies, p. 57. 
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adharma, demerit. This suhool believes that souls through those two 
qualities, assmno various bodily forms, and receive their duo recompense in 
sorrow or jo}\ The first have their portion iu Paradise : the second, in 
hell, and the world of death is the ultimate end of both, (2^l<), iabda, 
sound. 

The rational soul is distinguished by fourteen qualities : (1) in- 
tellect, (2) pleasure, (3) pain, (4) desire, (5) aversion, (6) effort, (7) 
merit, (&) demerit, (9) thinking, (10) number, (11) quantity, (12) 
individuality, (13) conjunction, (14) disjunction. The first nine are 
inseparable from it, while number (bw., unity), quantity, individuality 
coujuuction, disjunction, and sound, are refotriblc to other. Sound is 
its chief eharaolori.sfio. With the oxooptioii of sound, these five are quali- 
ties of time and space, and the eight formed by these four together, with 
priority, post crioi ity and velocity are qualities of mnnas : — Tangibility, num- 
ber, quantity iudividuality, conjunciiou, disjunction, priority, posteriority 
and velocity arc the nine accidents of air. Colour, tn,ngibiHty, number, quan- 
tity, iudividuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, fiuidity, 
velocity, arc the eleven qualities of light (fire), and motion and tangibility, 
arc its characteristics. Coleur, taste, tangibility, number', quantity, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity, fluidity, 
viscidity and velocity are the fourteen qualities of water. Motion, viscidity, 
and tangibility are its characteristics. The same fourteen arc likewise those 
of earth, substituting for viscidity odour which abides in earth alone. 

Etermal qualities. Of these, six* characterise the deity, vis , intellect, 
desire, effort (one), number (i. e., unity), vastness of quantity (one), and 
iudividuality. Three qualities connote the vital principle, (JictUmaii), 
the mind (maiias) and ether, time aird space, vis., quantity (one), number 
(unity), individuality. Pour beloug to the indivisible atoms of air, 
tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), individuality. Five to atoms 
of light (fire), colour, tangibility (one), number, quantity (one), indi- 
viduality. Nino to those of water ; vis., colour, savour, tangibility, 
viscidity (one), number, quantity (one), individuality, gravity, and fluidity. 
Four to those of earth, vis., number (unity), quantity (one), individuality. 


1 There are eight, of which five 
are qualities of time and place, namely, 
number, quantity, sovoralty, conjunc- 
tion, and disjunction. These live with 
intolloot desire and volition (or effort) 
arc sited iu the deity ; the sainc live with 
18 


priority, posteriority and velocity in the 
mind. Kuer, p. 13. Quantity is the 
special cause of the nso and perception 
of measure. It is a uiiiver,,al qiiiilily and 
common to all sabstaucos. Colobrooke. 
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and gravitj". Tliey afiSrm that qnalities, in their non-etemal (transitory 
aspects, including desire, effort, and intellect, are sited in other than the 
Deity, and pleasure, pain, aversion and sound are produced in one mo- 
ment^ of time, do not endure to the second, and are lost in the third, and 
the rest are not of great length of permanence. 

Eight qualities are universal : number, quantity, individuality, con- 
junction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, gravity. Four are incident 
to all substances : namely, conjunction, disjunction, number other than 
unity, and individuality likewise not single. Those that alone are united 
in manas, are held to bo intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
effort. Such as are cognisable by inference are merit, demerit, thinking 
and giuvity. 

This much will sufEce for example from among a multiplicity of 
division of these qnalities. 

Having now discussed the various ciitegories of ait/ia, I come to the 
fifth cl issification of Praincya, namely, 

Y. Buthlhi? (intellect). Although it has been mentioned under the 
second category {guna) of artlia, a somewhat more extended explanation 
will be of service. It is two-fold ; (1) anubhava, (notion or concept), 
■which is produced by means of the four kinds of proof,® and 
( 2 ) smriti,* rcoolection, which is effected through hJidvand sanshdra, (present 


1 rifle note], p. 136. This passage 
is marked ns corrapt or doubtful in the 
text. Tho initial nil/ in the two words 
and ^^)| shonld bo prolatod. 

^ In tlio system of Kapil.a, iuddhi is 
tho faculty or ortfan, by wliich outward 
objects ai 0 pi eseuted to the view of tho 
sonl in tlieir proper and definite form, 
and he nssigas to it every quality or 
state tliat is connected witli tho .active 
life, as its primary sent and tho first 
emanation of Katmc (Prakriti). Davies 
p. 57. 

8 Tlicso are jimfynls/irt (pereeplioii) 
anmndna (infcreuce), vpdmdna (analogy) 
and iabda (verbal testimony. To these 
fonr kinds of proof of the Kyiiya or 
logioal teliool, the Vedantio adds arlhd- 
patti (presumption) an informal kind of 
iuferonco ; as, “ Devadatta does nut oat 


by day and yet is fat, it is presumed 
therefore that he eats by night ; ” and 
aihdva (non-existence), a method of 
proof from .an impossibility, or a ‘ re- 
ducho ad abnirdvin’ .as, "there can be 
no flowers in the sky." Davies, p. 24 
* Smriti sipnifies also tradition, the 
institutes of law ns oppo.sod to ii-Mfi, the 
Vedo or revelation. Tho laws of tbo 
Hindus, civil and relipions, ate believed 
by them to bo founded on revelation, of 
which the Vedas are preserved in tho 
veiy wolds. Another portion has been 
preserved by inspired writers who having 
revelations present to their memoiy" 
havo recorded holy precepts for which 
divine sanction is presume . The latter 
is siMi'iti, recollectioD, (remembered 
law), in eontradislinction to sniii, audi- 
tion, revealed law. Colebrooke, 
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consciousness of past ideas.) Aiiuhliava is of two kinds n idglit notion oi’ a 
wrong one. A wrong notion i. e. (ono not derived from proof) is threefold, 
namely, sans'aija, doubt ; viparijaijit, error, and larka, false premises. This 
last is a padurtha (predicament) and will bo explained in its place. 

VI. Jfaiios,! although referred to under substance, requires to be 
mentioned next in order. 

YII. Pravrilti, activity, or employing tho mind, tongue and other 
organa in good and evil works. They maintain that four functions aro 
necessary to an outward action, knowing, willing, resolving and bodily 
motion. 

VIII. Doslia, (fault) they assert to be a cause of prayatna (effort),* 
and is of three kinds ; raya, passion or extreme desire, ducslia, aversion ; 
and moha, delusion of mind. 

IX. Pretyahhdva, (transmigration) signifies life, after death and the 
union of the soul with the body, followed by death after life and dissolu- 
tion succeeding connection. 

X. Fhala, (retribution) is the fmit of merit and demerit. 

XI. Buhkha, is the opposite of Siihha, joy, which is not here intro- 
duced, as the pleasures of this world aro by them accounted misery. 

XU. Apavarga, (emancipation) is eternal release from pain. Thero- 
are twenty-one varieties of pain, or evil, and these reside in the six organa 
of sense, the six objects (vishaya) of sensation, tho six mental appro- 


1 la Uio first of tho internal organs 
receiving the impression m.idc upon tho 
senses. FriiTiar<ii.al matter, the of 
tho Greeks, prodnood buddhi or iiilol- 
lect, from whieh proeoodod Ahavbdra 
or egotism, and from this hatter 
proceed tho five organs of sense (i»- 
dtii/a) and tho five organs of action, 
and lastly Manas, tho receptive 
or discriminating faonlty. Tho tongno 
is classed ns an organ of action, and 
the faculty of speech is as much sensa- 
tion as touching or walking. Tho Jfnnas 
has the natnro of both olaasea, being 
formative or plastic and a tense organ. 
In tho Sankhya system of Kapila, it is 
not to be confonnded with mind or the 
rational faculty of tho soul, bat is re- 
garded as a form of matter. I refer tho 


reader to Davies’ work whence I have 
taken in scattered notices the snbstnnco 
of iho above, and to Colobi-ooko. TTiis 
dismal philosophy is cnrioiis as an infel- 
lootnal product, the preonrsor of tho 
ghastly metaphjsios of Hartmann and 
Schopenhauer. Tho Uindn has tho 
merit of originality and a bettor excuse. 

* rravarlana-lakshapa doshSli (Got. 
Sut. i. 18.) “Tho wise man, accord- 
ing to Gotama, is he who avoids the 
thi'eo mistakes of having a liking for a 
thing and acting accordingly ; or of 
having a dislike for a rhing .and acting 
accordingly : or of being stupidly indif- 
ferent, and thereupon acting: instead 
of being intelligently indiffioront and 
not acting at all” Ballaniyno. V. Cole- 
brooko, I. 311, note by Prof. Cowell. 
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hensious that proceed from them, the body which is the centre of 
evil, pleasure itself which is filled with pain, and pain. In short, 
pain signifies all that men are averse from and by which distress 
occurs. The attainment of that state where these effects disappear, is 
called mukii, or final emancipation, whore the sonl rests without per- 
ception or consciousness, is no longer conneeted with the body and is 
delivered from heaven and hell. They consider the union of the sonl 
with body which they call Janman (birth), as the source of pain. Its 
existence is due to merit and deraoiat, and through its companionship 
with the soul, it receives the recompense of good and evil. The cause 
of this is kannan, (action), from which proceeds befitting time, or 
unsuitable deed and pain or pleasure. Yatna (effort), which is synony- 
mous with prayatna, and pravritti, activity, produce these consequences, and 
this in turn I’osults from ruga or passion, which springs from mUhydjniiaa,^ 
eironoous opinion, originated by blidvand sanskdra. By mortification of 
spirit and body and by good works, the means of perfect knowledge are 
secured, resulting in the attainment of perfected capacities.^ Ignorance is 


I In OTory form of earthly life, tlio 
soul is united to its own peculiar vehiole 
or body, bub is not blended with it but 
enveloped by it. By this is meant, not the 
gross material body which perishes at 
each migration, hnt the linga, the suhllo 
unibia or sheath formed from the sub 
stance of the three internal organs, and 
the finer olomonts of matter {tanmdtra). 

The Z inyii enters the womb and forms 
tho inner frame over which the bodily 
form derived from the matter is wrought. 
Tho Iviga survives tho body until tho 
soul, by knowledge, becomes prepared 
for a sepal ate life, and then it is absor- 
bed iuto the universal Nutnre from which 
it sprnng. Tho theory uf Dbo Zin^a, as 
Mr. Davies says (p., 11,) deserves moro 
consideration than it has received from 
the esponnders of Sanskrit Fliilosophy. 
It plays an important part in the mor.al 
olemout of tho system. Kapila ntlribntes 
to the sonl only a passive stale and to 
tho lingii is assigned the congeries of 
states and affections which form the 


individnality of each separate being, 
He calls it the acting sonl or in tho lan- 
guage of M. St. Hilaire, its “ annexe," 
tlie scat of those qualities by which an 
individnal is formed und thinks and feels 
according to his nature. In being com- 
ponnded of biid.lht .and other substances, 
it shows what Professor Joweta has 
called “ tho interpenetration of tho in- 
tellcctnal and mor.il faculties.” (Plato 
i. p. 464). I have borrowed thronghont 
the language of Mr. Davies taken from vari- 
ons parts of liis able commentary, pp. 51. 
52, 111 et teq. 

S Mithya-jnana is used to signify 
thot special misapprehension which 
estops release from the world. This 
term with ajnnna, avidya, &o., technically 
denote something positive and not 
negative. Pits Edward Hall. Hindn. Phil, 
systems, p. 11. It is to bo remembered 
that ignor.ancc is the chief obstacle to 
emancipation. 

8 Tho only real evil is pain which 
can bo destroyed only by an eternal 
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destroyed, tme knowledge acquired, and the flux and reflux of existence 
vanish, for ever. 

Some say that when the intelligence attains its highest illumination, 
error and ignorance are annihilated and with them ruga and dresha, that is 
passion and aversion depart, and hence pravritti. activity, is extirpated, and 
by its disappearance janman (birth), is no more, and pain and grief are dis- 
solved and muldi brings everlasting bliss. Another opinion is tliat tattra~ 
jndna, true knowledge, dispels milhijdjndna, or error, which causes the subver- 
sion of desire, which overwhelms praya<»a. By its fall learman (action) is 
subverted and overturns with it dliarma and adharma, (merit and demerit). 
Janman (birth), thus, is swept away carrying with it dulikha (pain) in its 
overthrow. The Nyaj-a school assert that when the material body perishes, 
knowledge dies with it. Perfect knowledge depends upon three condiiions : 
(1) iravana, hearing, and studying the Vedas and the existing traditions of 
the sages, and this cannot be attained except by the aid of one who has 
travelled this road : (2) manana, consideration, by which tho sacred books 
and the precepts of the virtuous are when apprehended, studiously 

illumined by proofs that convince the mind. The effect of this study, 

according to ono opinion, issues in a speculation as to tho nature of 

the rational soul and whether it is not apart from all else;* (3) 

nidiUhydsana, profound contemplation ; by frequent reflection and re- 
itoi-ated thought on the objects of contemplation in their entirety, 
the mind becomes habitually absorbed therein and advancing beyond the 
objective sensations of sight and deed, becomes the recipient of truth.® 


separation of the sonl from matter, 
which is obtained by knowledge, and not 
by the aeqaisition of merit through a vir- 
tuous life. 

^ In KapiU’s system, tho soul is so- 
litary and x^erfectly distinct from maiior 
and thoreforo from the modihcations 
tho modes of Nature produce. It be- 
holds as an e>/e-u for insight and 
cognition uro not properties of mattepr 
It is neutral {}Indliyattlia, lit. standing 
between) as a wandering ascetic is 
lonely and unconcerned, whiJo the vil- 
lagers arc being engaged in agriculture,’ 
It is perceptivBi which dilTors from the 
second quality iu this, that as a wiluess 
it observes only, but by seeing that 
which is presouted to it by the 


intellect, it perceives and under- 
stands the phpiionxona of tho material 
world. It is still, liowcvcr, passive and 
inert/ All action is inferior to tho con- 
templative state and tho soul iu its regal 
grandeur, has no part in the inferior 
lifo of action. It directs os a sovereign 
but does not work. Davies. 

^ In tho Yeduntasara, translated by 
Major Jacob, the three conditions me 
thus cxphiinod ; ** (a) hoiiriiig, is tho as- 
ccrlaininciit of all tho Vodaiitic writings 
regarding tiie sccondJcss Benlity by the 
use of tho sixfold means of kuowOedge ; 
(6) considoi'iiiion, is unceasing reflection 
ozi tho Bccoiulless Reality which has 
been heard of, in conjunction with ar- 
gumeuts iu support of tho Vedanta : (c) 
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It is asserted that the contemplation of the rational sotil may ho 
BO eonliunoas as not to ho interrupted. When these three conditions are 
fulfilled with diligence and unwavering resolve, a sublime knowledge is 
attained and liberation secured from pain and pleasure and the fetters of 
the corporeal state. This school professes the doctrine of Sdyavyulia, 
multiplication of bodies*. 

They maintain that when any of the specially favoured are illu- 
miued by the light of this knowledge, and are cognisant of their past exist- 
ences and future destiny, and know that a coni'se of further transmigration 
awaits them, and desire to complete it, they I’coeivo a special power 
from the Supreme Being, and in a brief space receive these various forms 
and endure the pains and pleasures of life with the same spirit and tho 
same intelligence, and when these forms pass away, attain eternal bliss. 
It is also said that all men vrill* arrive at final emancipation, and that 
though the world is without a beginning, birth and production will 
eventually cease. 

Tho third predicament Savsaya, doubt, is three-fold : (1). it may 
arise from tho sight of objects with common qualities, as for example, 
an object may bo aeon from a distance, and not distinctly, known whether 
it be a tree or a man, and tho liko : (2). cause of doubt is likewise (a non- 


protonnd contoraptation, is the oontitm- 
anc'c of ideas consistent willi the second- 
loss lloality, to tho evclnsion of the 
notion o£ body and sncii liko things 
wliich nro inconsistent with Uim.” It 
adds a fourth condition, Samddhi or 
meditation, p. 100, cl. xeq, 

1 This subject is tonched npon in tho 
fourth chapter of tho Yoga aphorisms 
of Patanjnli. “ When a Yogi, who has 
a mastery over tho cardinal principles, 
with a view to enjoy at once tlio fruits of 
his actions, from tho perception of his 
own superior ti'ansoondcntal powers, 
wishes to assume many bodies at the 
same time, whence docs ho deiive many 
thinking principles ” (to vitalize these 
bodies ) ? In reply tho author says ; 
“ tho created thinking principles (proceed) 
solely from egoism ” That is, that his 
own conscionsness or rathor his abolnte 
Ego, (for Fitchte distinguishes between 


the two) by force of will evolves tlio 
power, as fire emits sparks. To the 
question how nnmorons thinking prin- 
ciples, having diversity of objects, are 
one in effect, tlio reply is, that in the 
diverse tondenoy of the many thinking 
principles tho thinking principle of 
tho Yogi is tho impelling force, because 
it is tho rnlcr and therefore there is no 
diffcrenco of object. Thus ho simnl- 
tancously ojior.ites through many bodies 
working out his cmiincipation by their 
joint acts." Tirfe Kujecdralsla Mitra’s 
translation p. 171-72. 

2 A variant, tho reading of one MS , 
has a negative. According to tho San- 
khya (and Jlinnirpsaj systoms, acquiring 
knowledge and thus gaining deliver- 
ance from contact with mattor is the 
privilege of the few rather than a 
dnry manifest on all. See Davies 
p. Ui. 
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genernl or special attribute) in regard to a particular object wliicli is sepa- 
rate from the notion of eternal or non-eternal, substance or quality, and 
the doubt arises ■whether it bo eternal or non-eternal, substance or qua- 
lity (3). Cause of doubt lies also in controversy -n'licn a subject may 
be the occasion of contradictory affirmation and dcuial between two 
learned disputants. 

The foui’th predicament, Prayojana, motive, is that which necessarily 
precedes and produces an effect and is termed causality. Of this there aro 
not accounted more than three kinds : (1). the presence of efficient cou- 
Aitions and means is termed nimitta kdrana, or instrumental causality : 

(2) . the material cause is samavdyi Mrana, intimate or direct causality: 

(3) . the indirect or non-intimate causality is called ammavdyi Mi'ana.^ 
Cause is termed luirana and effect hdrya, and sdmagrl is total causality, 
(the aggreg.xto of conditions necessary for the forming of eithei', a material 
product, or a physical state). This subject is treated in Sanskrit philo- 
sophy under the first predicament. 

The fifth predicament is Drishtdnta, instance or example, showing 
invariable connection (between subject and predicate). 

The sixth predicament, is SulJhdnla, dogma or determinate truth. 

The seventh predioamonf is Avaijava, (members of a) syllogism. This 
consists of five members*. I, Pmtijna., the proposition, as in the 


1 The commentary of the Bliashd 
Furiohchheda instances this in the fol- 
lowing case i if the notion of eonnd 
which is not the notion under which 
eternal and nou-otornal is oomprehondod, 
is conceived ns sonnd, tho donbt aii&cs 
whether it is eternal or non-etomnl. 
Non-general is thns a predicaio not 
fonud in the subject of the two ex- 
tremes. Uocr. 

S Tho nsnal order is tlio intimate, non- 
intimate and instrumcnlul. An instance 
for the first, is thread from wliich cloth 
is made ; for tho second tho conjunction 
of tho threads ; for tlie third, the loom. 
Intimate cansality belongs to sabstanccs, 
non-intimate cansality to qualities and 
actions Boor p. 10. Or again, in desire, 
the Bonl is the diicct or intimate canso : 
tho mediate or indirect is tho coujuno- 
ticu of the soul and its internal organ, 


tho manas ; the instrumental is know- 
ledge. Davies, p. 121. 

3 Tho members are those : — 

1. Tliis hill is fiery. 

2. For it smokes. 

3. Whatever smokes is fiery. 

4'. Tliis hill is smoking. 

6, Therefore it is fiery, 
or 

1. Sonnd is non-eternal. 

2. Because it is produced. 

3 Whatever is produced is non- 
eternal 

4. Sound is produced. 

6 Therefore it is non-eternal. 

Soino confino tho syllogism to throe 
mcmbois, cithor the first three or the 
last. In the latter form it is tho syllo- 
gism of Aristotle. According to Boor, 
the Nyaja knows only tho two first 
figures of syllogism, and of these only 
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statement, “ there is liro in this hill ” II. Hotu, tlio concomitant reason 
supporting the proposition, “ for it smokos,” by which the presence of 
fire is apprehended which is the ground for the inference, and tliis, in 
regard to the invariable connection (between subject and predicate), 
is threefold. If the necessary connection is affirmative, it is called hevald- 
nvayiii (concomitancy of affirmatives), and if negative, hevala-vyatirehin 
(concomitanoy of negatives), and if both, anvaya-vyatirekin (affirmative and 
negative induction). Of this third kind five members are necessary for 
a complete syllogism. (1.) Pahska. sattva^ (subject of the conclusion) where 
the subject to bo proved is supposed to be in a given place. (2.) 
Sapakslia sattva (similar instance, involving the major term) where the 
place of the subject and predicate are with certainty known or inferred as 
smoke and tiro in a kitchen hearth. (3.) Vipakiha sattva (negative instance) 
where the subject and predicate exclude each other as water (and fire). 
(4.) Abdilhifa uisMyatva, non-negation of the object of proof (by other 
proof).^ (5.) Asalpratipakshafoa, (non-equalisation,) where there is no 


tho two moods Barbara and Oamoslrea. 
A complete syllogisni is properly termed 
nydija, tho (Ivo members or component 
parts ai-e culled arayam. 

1 That, where tho existence of tho 
property to be proved is doubtful, is 
called tho subject of tho conclnsion 
(palish-t as “(fire in the) momlnin” when 
tho fact of its smoking is the reason 
(or Hetu). That, where tho existence 
of tho property to be proved is undoubt- 
ed, is called the subject on tho same 
side or Sapaksha, as the culinary hearth 
in the same nrgumenr. That which is 
uudonbtedly possessed of tho negation 
of tho property to bo proved, is called 
the snbjcct in opposition or ujiaisha, ■, 
as a great lake, in the same argument. 
Tarka Sangraha. Yidyas^ara’s transla- 
tion. 

These and the following terms uro thus 
rendered in Dr. Bichard Garbe's 
translation of Anirnddhu’s commontary 
on the Saukhya Sutras. “ By means of 
a syllogism construed in tliis manner we 
discorn (I), that the invariably cuucum- 


mitated {vydpya) is an attribute of tho 
subject of the conclusion {paiaha-ilhar- 
mafva), (2). that the vydpya exists in 
those things in which the invariable 
ooncomitaut (vydpaka) undoubtedly 
exists (sapaksha-sattva), (3). that the 
vydpya is excluded from those things 
from whicli the vydpaka is also excluded 
{vipakshddvydvrittiA), (4). that no 
equally strong reason can bo adduced 
against the reason which proves the 
proposition [avatpratipakshatva ), (5). that 
the vydpya is not such that its object 
does not exist ia tho subject of the oon- 
clusiou {abddhita-vishayatva). 

8 The opposite of this is called 
Ittdhita, or tho fallacy of absardity, 
“where the negation of wliatis to be 
proved is ostahlishod by another proof 
us * lire is cold becauso it is a sub- 
stance.’ Hero tho predicate of the 
conclusion, what ia to be proved, ia 
coldness, tho negation of which, warmth, 
is apprehended by tho organ of touch 
by one's own self, tieucc the argument 
is called absurd ’’ Tarka tjuugraha. 
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coiiBtei’balancing reason proving tbe negation of wliat is to be proTcd.*- 
In tbe fii’st classification of Sehi, (kevahinvayi)i^, the third of thc=!e five 
is absent. In the second, {Jceti'ila-vyntireJcin') , the second of the five is absent. 

III. Uddharana, the instance or example. The subject of a propo- 
sition is called vydpya : the predicate is the vydpaka, and vydpti, per- 
vasion or invariable concomitance, is the mutual relation of the subject 
and predicate. 

IV. Vpanaya is the application of the I’eason to the subject in question. 

Nigamana is the conclusion. Although it lies implicate in the major 

premiss, it forms the statement in the general proposition and becomes 
tbe coiisequeut in the fifth. 

The eighth predicament Tarlca, is inadmissible conclusion at variance 
with ju-oof, that is, the perception of a deduction from wrong premises.® 
By its statement the disputant removes the doubt in the relation of subject 
and predicate. For instance to one who deuied the existence of fire 
(in the hill) he would rejoin that without it there could bo no smoke, of 
which fire is the cause. 

The ninth predicament is Nirnaya, (ascertainment,) or a certainty of 
conclusion on the completion of proof. 

The tenth Ydda, (controversy,) is tbe expression of their respective views 
of a subject by two seekers after knowledge, supported by reasons brought 
forward with good feeling, and in the interests of truth, allowing neither tlieir 
several convictions nor self-assertion to influence them. Verily such cour- 
teous® disputants, like the phoenix, move with steps that leave no trace. 

The eleventh Jalpa, or wrangling, is the debate of disputants contend- 
ing for victory. 


I The opiiosite is called Satpiati- 
paisha or the fallacy of equalisation, 
wlioii the re.ison is coantorb.’ilanced by 
another proving the negation of what is 
to be proved. As for example. “Sound 
is bternal because it is cognizable by tbe 
organ of hearing,” as the generic property 
of sound is acknowledged by both par- 
ties — it might be said on the other side 
with equal force, sound is non-oternal 
because it is a creation as a jar is. 

S The text relegates tho reading 
*1— > to a note ; it should properly bo in 
the text between the words U and 
Tho words of the Tarka Sangraha on the 
definition are 

19 


■vwtsPr sf t 

which is thus translated by Vidyfi 
Sttgara," Rediictio ad absurdum or Tarka 
is that which consists in founding tho 
pervader (vi/dpj/o) (here supposed to bo 
denied) through tho allegation of the 
pervaded {lyrtpaka hero supposed to bo 
taken for granted). As for instance : 
If there were nob fire (which you do nob 
grant), there would not be smoko (which 
you admit there is). 

? I would lead HAVitjy for 
It is not wisdom nor ingenuity that is 
rare, but coartesy and good temper. 
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The twelfth is Vitanda, objcotioii or carilling : The object of one dis- 
putant being the advancement of what is true and reasonable, and of the 
other to dispute his statements. 

The thirteenth is Setcdblidsa, fallacy. This is a syllogism with the 
.semblance of a reason, of wliich there .■w’e five kinds. If this predicament 
were placed in order above Vdda, the tenth, or below the three following, 
it would bo more io place. 

The fourteenth is Glihala, perversion of an adversary’s statement 
through malice, and disputing it 

The fifteenth is JAti, futility, or a reply both irrelevant and reprehensible, 
advanced with speciousness and cavilling. This is of twenty-four kinds. 

The sixteeutli predicament is Ntgrahastliiiiia, the confutation of an 
adversary, and is of twenty-two kinds. 

Each of these sixteen subjects have numerous questions arising out 
of them, supported by a variety of opinions, .argnments and instances. 

It is believed that whosoever apprehends these sixteen in their in- 
tegnty, is released from further birth aud death, lives in freedom from 
pleasure and pain, and attains his final end by three degrees of 
knowledge : viz. (1), wUesa, (enunciation), by which be distingui-shes the 
name of each of these sixteen predicaments aud boars them in memory ; 
(2) htlcsJiana, (definition), by which ho arrives at their essential truth ; (3) 
pariksM (investigation), by which ho ascertains the sufficieucy and perti- 
nence of their definition. 

This school, though not acknowledging iliat the world had a begin- 
ning, yet believes in its final destruction. This they term pralaya, which 
is of two kinds. 

In tho first, Brahma slumbers in the chamber of non-existence, and 
appears no more, and all created forms perish. His absolute cause is the 
divine will, the completion of a decreed pei-iod and the coming of an 
appointed time. IVhcn this time arrives, by the will of God, merit and 
demerit cease to exist, and by the same divine will, the indivisible atoms 
(of primordial matter) are set in agitation,! from u bicb 67tifya,2 (disjntic- 


* Earth according to the Nyilya, is eter 
nal in its atoms, non*etornal in its parts 
An atom is defined tliuB: "an atom is; 
what evicts has no cause and is without 
beginning and end : an atom is contrary 
to what hart u measure.” Kdrr, p. 14. Co- 
lour, tasto and the like arc said to be eter- 
nal, or othci>\ iso according to the sub- 
stances in which they c.Yist, those two be- | 


iug eternal in tho atoms of water and light 
but in otlior sub&tancos bavo a cause. The 
atomic n.T.tnrc of the mind is inferred from 
the fact that sovei'a! objects of knowledge 
are not perceived by it at once. 

* I boliovc iibhaja is hero meant, and 
tho Bullix lias been omitted by the error 
of a copyiat. This is uudoabtedly the 
sense of the passage. 
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tion), is bi'oughfc into realitr, and Sawijoga (union from contignit}-) is 
dissolved. First the globe of tlie earth, next fire, followed by air and 
water are successively destro 3 'ed and creation ceases to exist and all souls 
attain final emancipation. Tliis is termed mahdpralaya. In the second, is 
the final emancipation of Brahma, wliieh is called Eliatjda-pralaya (pai'tial 
dissolution). In this, with the exce[>tion of mei*it and demerit, pi'csont 
consciousiieas, and action, all else pensh. At the close of one hundred 
extraordinary years, of wiiicli mention has been made,^ Brahma attains 
this accomplishment of desire. After the lapse of this period, a succeed- 
ing Brahma is born. Auotlicr opinion is that there are four dissolutions. 
Besides the above two, there is a third when right apprehension is taken 
up from mankind and this will happen at the close of a cycle of the four 
ages- TJig fourth is the dissolution of eacli particular thing which is called 
its pralaya, as when the inanas first dissolves its connection with the 
rational soul, and following this, when tho union of soul and body is then 
severed.® 

The (renewed) creation of the world is called Through the 

volition of tlio Su23rome Being, and after the lapse of ages and at tlic advent 
of a special time, merit and demerit recover their away, and the intlivisible 
atoms of matter are again moved. Two atoms first combine : this is called 


L Vol. If, p, 15. TIio nggrcaato of the 
four ages, ICiiia, Treta, lJwap<ira aud 
.Kali mulcipliod by u tlionsand, coaUifcnte 
a day of Brahniu ; his night is of equal 
dumtion, aud of sneh days and nights 
is tho yoiiv of Brahnio composed. Ono 
hiiiulrcd such ^'ears coiistii uto his wliolo 
life. A great JTa/pu, as distinguished 
from a minor Kttfpa, is ])ropcrIy not a 
day bnt: a life of Ijrahini. Vishuu 
Parana, Wilson, pp. 23, 25, 6 

* The following arc the fonr kinds of 
dissolution as given by tlio Visliiiu 
Pnruna. 1 NinmittikOf occasional ; Pra- 
ItritikUf elcmoiital ; absulntoj 

Niti/ttf perpetual. I’ho first, also termed 
tlic hrahma dissolution, occurs when tho 
sovereign of the world lecliucs in sleep. 
In the second, the mundane egg resolves 
into the primary element from whence 
it wms derived. Absolute noii*cxiRtoncc of 
the world, is the absorption of tho sago 
through knowledge into buprciue biuiit. 


Porpetnnl dos^riiction is tho constaut 
disappcarunco, day and night, of all that 
arc born. V^ishnu Parana, 5C. The first 
tlirce kinds are very powerfully des- 
cribed in tho 6tli book, tho fourth chap- 
tci of wliicdi represents tlie clemontal 
dissuintion in very striking langaago. 
The thiid kind, involving tho final libe- 
ration from esistciico, is tho subject of 
the 5th Chapter, ivlicro the sufTcrings 
of infancy, manhood and old ago nro 
pourtrayed in a manner not snrpassod 
ill power by any deucriptiuii in literature. 
Witli no hope bo) oud the grave, with 
hell for the wicked and no cessation 
from pain ovun in heaven, whoso inlia- 
bitants nro tormonted wiih the iirospoct 
of descending again to earth, no wonder 
that exemption fiom birth was the desiro 
of the wise, and annibil.Liion the last 
hope of those who were doomed to the 
sorrows of conceptiou, birth and decay. 
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dvy-a mica then three iivy-anvkas unite and are named try-amika ; the union 
of four di y-antikas is termed c7^af and thus they gradually coalesce, 
till numerous forms are manifested, and contrariwise to their dissolution, 
they arc produced in tlio following order: air, fire, water, earth, and 
subsequently, Brahma, Vishnu and JIahadeva* The three last are not 
apparent to the light of vision but assume shape and oi’e beneficent in their 
operaiion. From air spring aerial forms which reside in Vdyuloka, a 
sphere above tho earth, and the sense of touch® and the blowing wind whose 
enei’gisiug essence is called in Sanskrit, ^rdna (vital breath), of which there 
are five kinds* as will bo related. 


^ Tho first elements of a compound 
snbstnnco must consist of fhroo atoms 
to bo visible. Kiier, pp. 15-50. Davies 
di'^cribos tlioso atoms according to the 
Yoi'eshikas, as round, extremely mi- 
jwio, invisible, incapable of division, 
eternal in themselves but not in tbeir 
nggrog.atc form. They have individnally 
a specilio differcuco (i light, for 

example, being formed of laiuiaous 
atoms. Tiicso moms combine by twos 
and tlirees f ormingaggregates which come 
witliiu iwiigo of sight as a mote in a sun- 
beam. 'I hey also combine by fours, are 
iunracr.ible in extonl. perpetually united, 
disintegr.neil. and rediulegraleil by an 
nnscoii ]ioeali.u force lorfridi/e). Tlie 
disciples of Kanad.i, influenced by the 
Gotaiua teavliing, explain this unseen 
force to be the Supremo Spirit. 

* “ Then ether, air, light, water, earth, 
severally united nitb the pi-opcrtios of 
sound and the rest, existed as distin- 
gnishnble aceordiiig to tboir qualifies, 
but possessing various energies they could 
not without combiuntiou create living 
beings. Having coinbined therefore, they 
nssnmed the eliataeter of entire unity 
and from the direction of spirit with the 
nequieseom e of tlie indiscrcto Principle, 
Inlcllcot and tlio rest, to tho gross olo- 
incuts inclusive, formed an egg. Tltis 
vast egg vrns tho abode of Tisbnn in the 
form of Brahma." Yishnu Pnriiija, p. 


18. For the mundane egg, see p. 11 of 
this volnme. 

® “ Ftlicr becoming productive, eu- 
gendered the rndiment of touch, whence 
originated strong wind, the property of 
which is toneb. Then wind becoming 
prodnetivo, produced the rndiment of 
form (colour) whence light (or fire) pro- 
ceeded of which form (colour) is the attri- 
bute I and the rndiment of touch enve- 
loped the wind with tho rudiment of 
colonr. Light becoming prodnetive, pro- 
duced the rndiment of taste ; whence pro- 
ceed all juiees in which flavonr resides, 
and the rndiment of colour invested the 
jniecs with the rndiment of tnate. Tho 
waters becoming productive, engendei*ed 
the rncliincnt of smoll, whence an aegre- 
gats (earth) originates of which smell is 
the property." Vishnu Parana, p. 16. 
Tlie order of Bmpedoeles was ether, 
water, fire, air, e.irth. Vayn is the 
regent of the S'. W. quarter, god of the 
wind and often associated with Indm 
in the Vedas. The wind-born spirits 
are doubtless the .swift moving deities 
called Mtirntas formed from the unborn 
child of Dili, divided by Indra with his 
tlmndevholt into -19 pieces, whicli became 
tlie same number of divinities. The 
world of the Jiarntas is the appointed 
heaven of tlio Vaisyas. Ibid pp. IS. 152. 

* These arc (It pin'im, breath, the 
ordinary iiispiracioa and expiration. 
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From fire (light) spring fiery bodies dwelling in Ailityalohi^ which is 
the sphere of tho sun, and vision and the modes of heat. From water are 
the aqueous bodies dwelling in Varuualulicfi which is said to be near the 
mountain Sumdru, and the rudiment of taste and the seas and ice and 
hail. From earth, are earthly forms, and the rudiment of smell, minerals, 
plants and animals. Brahma by his volition first brings into being all 
(immovable)® forms produced without generation, and wonderful are the 
details they give herein, and it is said that a single eternal volition of 
the Deity at their appointed times operates to create and destroy. Tho 
creative will is called (desire to act) and the destructive will 

Sanjilnrsha (desire to take away). 

Their works are in a five-fold series. (1) Siitra, a short technical 
sentence : (2) hlidsliya, commentary on a somewhat difficult sutra ; (3) 
rdW<iA:a, a ci-itical annotation on the two : (4) commentary (properly 
of the original or of another commentary) on No. 3 ; (5) nibandha, an ex- 


(2.) Aj>dua, downward breath, the 
air or vital force acting in the 
lower parts of the body. 

(8), Samdna, collootivo breath, so 
named from condneting equally 
tho food, &c , throngh tho body. 

(4). Udma, separate breath, the 
vital force that causes the pul- 
sations of tho arteries in the 
upper portions of tho body 
from the navel to the head. 

(6.) Vydna separate breath, by 
which internal division and diffn- 
sion through the body are 
effected. 

These .airs are not tho elemental air, 
but subtle inward forces necessaiy to 
vitality and the efficacy of the organic 
functions of tho human frame. Davies, 
pp. GO, 67. 

’ A name of the sun ; his car is pre- 
sided over hy a troop of seven celestial 
beings who in turn, occupy his orb dui'ing 
several months of the year. Their names 
are given in the Vishnu Parana (p. 234.) 
They are the agents in the distribution 
of cold, heat and rain at their respective 
seasons. Their number was subsequent- 


ly increased to twelve, representing the 
months of tho your 

* See p 113 Varnna a name which 
corresponds with Qipards, was appoint- 
ed to tho soveroiguty of the waters, 
according to tno Vishnn Purina (p. 153) 
and was likewise an Aditya, hut his 
functions reached far beyond this splioro 
and bo was considered anciently ns 
sovereign rnler of the throe worlds. 
The planets, tho winds, tho waters were 
equally in his power, and his .attributes 
raised him to a height of moral grandeur 
above that of any of tho Vodic dcitios. 

Dr. Dowson who quotes Muir. 

• The creation of the creator in liis 
abstraction was tho fivefold immovable 
world ivlthont Intellcot or reflection, and 
void of perception and sensation, and 
dostitnto of motion. Since iinniovahle 
things wore first created, this is called 
the first orcation. Yisli. Pur. 31. These, 
Wilson observes, are final productions, 
or tho forms in which tho previously 
created elements and faculties are more 
or less perfectly aggi-cgatcd By im- 
movable things are meant tho mineral 
and vegetable kingdoms. 
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plauatiou of teehuical rales. Auotber opinions is that the series rnns to 
twelve. Besides those enumei’ated, (6) rriKi'i a brief elncidation of some 
complicated subjects in the first-mentioned ; (7) nirt'Jcta, etymological 
interpretation of a word. Sound is held to hoof two kinds, (a) inarticulate, 
which is termed dhrani^ (sound, noise), and (j8) articulate, varita (a letter,) 
also called ak-ha'-a. The junction of several letters is called pada, a 
word, and several words in connection form, rdhja, a sentence, and a 
collection of these make a svtra, or aphorism, and several siUras are called 
prakarana (aiticle or section). These last again when connected are 
termed dhnika, and an aggregate of the latter, adhyih/ii, which combined 
together compose a idstra or didactic work. In some treatises, ambiguities 
are discussed regarding the definitions of padu which are therein resolved : 
(S) prakarana, is a seeciou treating of one or two topics : (9) dhnika, a 
short task sufficing for a diurnal lesson : (10) pariiishta, a supplement 
to a technical work: (11) piddliati. a manual of the texts relating to 
each of the six sciences in presciibed order: (12j sanqraha, an epitome of 
the sciences. These classes of works are not confined to this school 
alone. TrnJijd is a compendium or homogeneous collection, and instead 
of the divisions into sections and chapters, the following ten words are 
used. 

(1) ankii (2) ucliohliidsa, (3) sarga, (-t) visrdina, (5) itlhUn, (6) pafala. 
(7) adhydya, (8) nddtsa, (9) adluna, (10) tanfra. 

The Xj aj-a philosophy is divided into five adhyd'/at. The fij’st gives 
a list of the sixteen subjects to be discussed, and a definition of each. The 
second deals with the detail of prumdna (proof or evidence) and accurate 
knowledge and the like. The third is on the six kinds of objects of 
thought, namely, soul ; body ; organs of sense ; objects of sense ; intellect 
and mind. The fourth treats of its remaining heads. The fifth is on jd!i 
(futility), and nujrahasthdna (confutation of au adversary). Although the 
system of Kaudda is anteccdcut iu date, 3 'et since the Nyaya treats of a 
multiplicity of subjects, and is generally the first studied, I have given it 
priority of place. 

Vais'eshika. 

This great system of science owes its origin to Kaiidda.* It agrees in 
the main, with the N\aya, differing from it only on a few points. 

t According to the yyaya, as in a is prodneed in the ear. Some say s 

dnun, and articniatc, as iia and other prodnetion takes place like a succeasiou 

letters by the contact of the throat with of waves." itoer’s Categories, p. 80. 
the palate. "Every soimd is produced * The yai:^shika school as represented 

in the ether, but it is perceived wheu_ic by Eanada, the lopnted author of the 
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In the works of this school, seven predicaments are named which com- 
prise the entire schome. These are drarya, snhstancp, gttnn qnality, 
liarman, action, sdmaiiya, comiunnity, visesha, particularity, samavaya 
intimate relation, and ahluha, negation. Of pramdna, pi'oof or evidence, 
they accept only p^-atyaksha, (perception) and anumdiiu^ (inference). The 
change in qualities occurring in the process of cooking termed pf/fra-ja,® 


Yaisehika Siitra of whom little is known, 
hut that he was proh.ihly a coiitrinporary 
of Gotama tho anthor of the Nyaya, is 
commonly classed with this hitter sys- 
tem. Colebrooke is of opinion that they 
are both branches from the same stock, 
mainly in agrooment on the subjects 
which they discuss, but directed in the 
former case to the ovplanatiou of the 
material and in tho hitter of logical 
forms. The Vai^osliika system is one of 
physical science j the Nyiiya deals with 
elementary, metaphysical notions, and 
tho forma of the syllogism, and is the 
standard work in logic among the Hin- 
dus. I refer the reader for a criti- 
cal aooonnt of tho system to tho intro- 
duction to the ontegorics by Dr. B. Roer, 
Oolobrooko (Jlisooll.iiieous essays), to 
the Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy by 
Dr. K M. Uanorjoa and Dr Fits Edward 
Hall's Refutation of Hindu Philosophy. 
Little is known of Gotama the Aristotle 
of India. Ho is said, acooriliiig, to 
Davies, to have boon boru at the begin- 
ning of the Tieta Ynga, and to havo 
married Ahalya, the daughter of Brahma; 
which may mean that he was a Brahman 
of noble descent. 

A onrions story is by Dr. Hall quoted 
of the fori'inost of the Naiyayika writers 
after Gotama, Udayana Achuryu, who was 
reputed to be insjiired. It is said that 
after tho toil of a pilgrimage to the 
toinplo of iTagannath at Puri, finding tho 
door shut on his .arrival, he lannchcd tho 
following slokas against the exolusive 
divinity : — 

“ Thou art drunk wish the inebriation 


of majesty, mo thou soornost But let the 
Banddl.as show themselves aud upon me 
will dopoiid thy very ovisteiicc ” A deity 
that lives on the breath of his devotee can 
Boaroely be worth defending. 

* The text has dtinan, .a copyist’s error 
for annmdna which it would closely 
resemble oven to tho diacritical points. 
The Vaisoahika system ihifera from the 
Syiiya in this very point, admitting only 
two kinds of proof, peiceplion and in- 
ference. 

“ “ The change prodneed by cooking 
takes place according tC tho VaUoshikus 
in the single atoms ” So the Bhasha 
Parichchheda Tho commentator ob- 
serves on this, that as long as the paits 
are retained in tho compound, no change 
by cooking is possible, but when by the 
union of fire, the comimund substances 
have been destroyed, change occurs in tho 
atoms which become independent nnits. 
Again by tho junction of atoms changed 
by process of cooking, a production is 
effected from tho compound of two, three 
Ac., atoms, again to a compound of many 
parts, for by the extraordinary velocity 
of heat, tho transition from the dosirno- 
tion of ono compound to the formation 
of another is sudden. The Kaiyiiyika 
view is that compound substances havo 
pores and the minute parts of lire enter 
thorn and therefore the change by the 
process of cooking is possible, althongh 
tho parts bo retained in the compound . 
Tho Taiscshika Sutra on conjunction 
and disjunction is quoted by Roer (p. 66) 
with its explanation. 
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arises from the sun’s rays or heat of the fire. These qualities are colour, 
taste, smell and tangibility. 

The Ifaiyayikas assert that bodily substance is unchanged, whether 
in its natural state or under the influence of heat. The Vaiseshikas, 
that the (conjunction of) atoms forming the body, disintegrate through 
the action of heat and are re- united by divine power. 

Again the Nyaya school make samavaya (constant intimate relation), 
perceptible to vision, while the Vaiseshikas allow it to be cognisable only 
by argument and proof. 

Mimdinsd^. 

The founder of this school was the sage Jaimini. It is more ancient 
thau the two already described, and the chief exponents of its phil- 


* Tho Mimamsa is classed sometimes 
as the Pijrva or Prior, and the Uttara 
or Posterior. The object of the first 
was to support the anthority of the 
Vedas, to maintain their ritual, and 
interpret their true meaning. The 
second is the Vedanta or supplement 
of the Vodas, and was formed at a later 
date based on the synonymous term 
Upanisliads, or tho mystic teaching of the 
Vodas. The Upanisliads aro called Vedan- 
tas, and thrir philosophy is known as the 
Vodantio Syscom. Tho former deals 
with the ritnal section of the Vedas, 
the latter treats them in their scientific 
aspect. V. Dr. Pitz E. J. Hall, Gough’s 
Fhilosopli of the Upan. and Davies. 

J.iimini’s name occurs twice in the 
Vishnu Parana. Ho is described as 
the pupil of Vydsa, and as having dm> 
ded tho branches of the Sama-voda, 
bnt his date and history are altogether 
unknown. See Weber’s Hist, of In- 
dian Literature, p. 240. Of Kumurila 
Bhatta nothing is ascertained except 
that he is said to have fionrished prior 
to S^ankara-achdryn, the chief exponent 
of the Vedanta school, whose date is 
ascribed approximately to the 8bh 
oentniy A. D. According to Gole> 
brooke, Knmdrila*bhatta figures largely 
in the* traditionary religious history 


of India, and he is considered to have 
been the chief antagonist of tho sect 
of Buddha, and to have instigated 
the persecution of that heresy. The 
analysis of the Mimdrpsa doctrines and its 
wearisome ceremonies may be studied in 
Colobrooke’s disquisition. In Weber's 
opinion, the Sutras of K.ipdda and 
Gotama appear to rank last, which 
does not prove that they are of labor 
origin, but only in respect of tlieir 
reduction to systomatio treatment. Ac- 
cording to Dr, KdjendraUla Ultra, the 
Turions Sutras refer to each other indis- 
criminately. The Sdnkhya quotes the 
Vaisebhika by name in two places, and 
refutes the doctrine of the Vedanta 
Sutra. It recognises the Nyd^'^a as 
well as the Sankhya. The Nysya 
refutes the Vedauta and tho Sankhya. 
The Mimnmsa by implication recognisos 
ibe pre-existence of all the others not 
excepting Buddhism. The Vedanta in 
turn refutes adverse doctrines of the 
other five, and admits their pre-oxis- 
tenco. This state of facts can be 
reconciled, he continnes, by suppos- 
ing that the different dogmas, and 
the schools that cherished them, 
existed a long time before the 
dogmas were written down in their 
present aphoristic form. Oral brans- 
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lo302Jliy are Kumarila BUn(ta, Prabli&kara Guru, and Muvari Mi 4 ra. Its 
pi'ufussurs are said to reject the notion of a Supreme Being, while 
some accept it, but do not allow of a Creator, attributing the production of 
existing things to merit and doniorit.i When an assembly of the learned 
was convened with a view to ascertain the truth as to their creed, it was 
discovered that they wore all of this latter opinion, but in deference to the 
variable character of minds, they are silent ns to the nature of the Divinity, 
and lay the principal stress in discussion on the diversities of works. But 
men from ignoraiice and captiousness lay this opinion to their chai'gc. 
Quantity is not accounted by them as attributable to God.* Pariiuatia, 
quantity, which tlio Nyaya school places among qualities, is not predicated 
by them of the Deity, and they do not allow that Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahadeva are divine manifestations, affirming that human souls attain 
that eminence through good deeds. They liold m^'stic hymns in the place 
of particular deities whese potency they ascribe to the subtiU- spells of 
sound.* They allow no beginning, nor end to the world, and believe the 


mission mast have been tlia principal 
moans ot choir preservation. There 
might have been pteviona test-books, 
bat tliey wore set aside by the complete 
systems prodacod by the new texts, and 
hence, the regalation oE adverse opinions 
naturally inoluded all the theories pre- 
valent at the time when tlio books wore 
compiled, and not those only of the 
time of tho original dogmas. Professor 
Cowell’s opinion is niiioh tho same. 
** The Sutras, as wo havo them, cannot 
bo the original form of tho doctrines 
of tlio several schools. They are rather 
a rccapituiatioii, at a certain period, of 
preceding developments wliich liad gone 
on in the works of sacccssivo tcacliors. 
The Sutras matnally refer to each otiior. 
Thus those of tlio Saiikiiya school wliicli 
in itself I should consider 0110 of the ear- 
liest, distinctly refer to Vedanta tenets. 
They expressly mention tho Vaisoshika 
in 1. 25. V. 85 : for tho Nyaya of. v. 27. 
86, and for tho Yoga. 1. 90.” Oole- 
broke’s Essays. I. 354. n. 

1 This opinion is common to all the 
systems. Tho good and evil works 
20 


of Bonls are the oanse of the existeuou 
of tho world and of, all elfects thoroin. 
The JNydya and Vaiseshikn make every 
effort, however trivial, tlie result ot 
those. The movement of an atom tliongli 
but four fingers breadth, directly or 
indirectly affects without fail some 
soul for good or evil in a greater or 
lc.ssor degreo. Fits. E Hall’s. Kcfnta- 
tioii, p, 39. 

* I tliink this scutonco slionld belong 
to tho next parngnipli. 

* Thongli they hold that the Veda 
is eternal nnd originated by none, 
yet tlio divinities named tliorein, are 
false and their mention made solely for 
the purpose of magnifying works. 
Thoir inconsistency does not end here. 
The Vediis state that iioavcn is obtained 
by Bucrifico; those saerifieos consist 
in offerings in lire, clarifled butter, 
flesh, &c., to Indni, Varniia, Agai and 
other deities whoso oxistonco they 
dony; ucverlheless they believe tlio 
potency of the offerings gains thorn Elysi- 
um. See the excellent nrgamouta of 
Pandit Nilukaiithu in Dr. Uall. pp.''U7,G8 
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four elements, tlio mountains, and the great seas to be eternal. They 
believe that bodies are produced from an aggregate of minute atom.s, 
and not from one substance ; manas and Atman arc all pervading, and 
a man’s actions are the result of his own free will and initiative, and while 
gx’anting the states of hell and heaven, and transmigration into lower and 
higher forma of being, and final emancipation, they do not believe that the 
latter is attainable by all men but is the result of the union of perfected 
understanding and action, and a sublime knowledge and an inefEablo 
repose will be the eternal portion of that state. 

The perception of sound by the ear, they believe to be one of the 
qualities of air. The Nyaya places it in ether. The second of the two 
philosophers above-named teaches that samavaya, co-inherence, exists as 
eternal in things eternal and as non-eternal in things non-eternal, and 
everywhere separate, and they interpret it by the term tadatmya (identity 
of nature). They reject vis'esJia. According to Kumarila lihatta and Murari 
Misra, there are ten predicaments (paddrtha) : (1) substance, (2) quality, 
(3) action, (4) community, (5) identity of nature, and (6) negation. (7J 
Vaisii>htija (endowment with attributes), is tho term applied to the con- 
nection of non-exiatenoei which they regard as a separate erreXe^eta, as tho 
Nyaya regards Svan'ipa (true nature) and Sabda. (8). iS'akH (energy) is 
a characteristic imperceptible to sight but cllioiout in action, like the 
property of burning in fire, and quenching of thirst in water. This they 
affirm to bo two-fold; essential (jdti) as has been exemplified, and 
accidental, such as may be produced by incantation and the like. The 
Njaya school recognises tho properties of burning and quenching of 
thirst as inherent in fire and water. (9). Sadrisya, similarity between 
two objects. (10) jSaiiMi/rt, number ,2 is not regarded as a quality but as 
a distinct substance. Prabhikara Guru reckons nine predicaments and 
excludes abliava (negation) from tho notion of things. 

liumarila Bliatta acknowledges eleven substances, tho nine already 
given and (10) awZ/ia/Mra, dai-kness. The Ifaij ayik.a.s, with the Guru and 
Murari Misra recognise the negation of light, but this school makes it a 

1 Soo the Sarva Dariana. Songr. operation of counting, ia called number. 
TJdayana tries to ostabliah that altliougb. By non-intimnto ia meant tho secondary 

ether, tho aito of sound, is impercep- cause, i. e., tho conjunction of threads 

tible, tho non-cxistence of that which in cloth, tlie intiinato cause boin"' tho 

abides in. this site ia porceptiblo. p. 104. thread itself. Numbers are produced by 

For svari/jia. See p. 131 of this volume. comprcliending iniolloot which when 

* According to tho Naijayikaa, the lion- destroyed, tho numbers also are des- 

intimato cause of the change ofFccted troyed. 

in two or more atoms as regards tho 
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sepnra(.e olijucl of knowledge, which oasis its shade over everything. Colour 
qviantifcy, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, and poste- 
riority, are qualities appertaining to it. (11) S'aMa (sound) is considered 
eternaU and all-pervading. Lottci’s are substance and possess the 
same qualities as darkness, except colour. Qualities are twenty-two in 
number. Prahhakara Guru and Mnniri Misra do not hold sound to bo 
substance, but acknowledge its eternity. According to Knmarila Bhatta, 
intolligeneo operates like cognition arising from inferential reasoning. 
The Guru teaches that its own (indwelling) illumination proceeds from 
intelligence, as a lamp illumines itself while revealing other objects.* The 


J The Naiyayikaa deny tliigi assorting 
that it is noii-ctcrnal. The eternity 
of the Tcdii dopenda on tho Hhiidmsa 
doctrine that sound is cteruah The 
argnincnls pro uiid con arc stated at 
some Icugch in the Jaiinini Dar?aiia. 
V. Sawn. Darsana-Sangralm. 

2 This is more clearly put in the 
Yodanta Sara. 

lu tlio cognition this is a jar, 
the modification of tho internal organ 
{chittavt'itti) ‘which assumes tho shape 
of a jar, is directed towards tho unknown 
ohject, jar, 3*einovcs tho ignorance M'hioh 
rests on it, and at the same tinio ilhi- 
minates it, thongli insentient, with tho 
light of its own indwelling iiitulligcnco. 
The internal organ (i. e., inanas) and 
tho light of iniclligciiCQ abiding in it, 
both porvado tho j‘ir : then, the ignorance 
(covering the jar) disappears by means 
of the former, whilst tho jar bursts 
forth by moans of the latter. Just as 
tho light of a lamp, directed towards 
a jar or other object standing in the 
dark, dispels tho darkness enveloping 
it and by its own brilliance brings it to 
view.” Jacob pp. 97—98. 

It shonld be rciiicmbcrcd that with 
the Vedantists, intolligeneo always 
means Brahma. When aijpropri.ifccd to 
tho internal organ, it is called tho snb* 
jeot of right notion. “ When an organ 
of sense, as the eye, ijiipingcs on an 


object, tho internal organ is said to 
evolve, to be emitted tlirongh tho oyo, 
to botakc itself to the object and to bo 
transforinod into its shape. Wlieu it 
reaches tho object, the iutelligonco ap- 
propriated to that organ becomes one 
with the objcct’intclligcnce ; and since 
tho object is uou-difCcrent from tho ob- 
ject intelligence, it becomes ono with 
tho intolligonce appropriated to the in- 
ternal organ, which intolligeneo is tho 
object of right notion. 

This does not, however, take place in 
inference, for inasmuch as, there, tho 
ohjcct does not como into contact with 
an organ of sense, the internal organ is 
not thonght to bo drawn out to that 
object throngh nu organ of sense. 
Consequently tho intolligeneo and the 
objccC'intcUigonco do not bccomo one, 
nor docs tho object of iiifcrcnco bocomo 
uon-diftcrcub from the subject of right 
notion. hVom this it is plain that a 
portion of Brahma, designated as the 
object-intelligence, is considered by tho 
Vcd&ntists to be external to tho beholder, 
and to take np a dotermiiiate space : 
in which portion of Brahma, a jar for 
instance, is imagined throngh ignorance 
to exist. Koii-dillerenco from tho sub- 
ject of right notion docs not moan one- 
ness wifh it, but the uon-possossion of 
an existence distinct from that of such 
subject.” In inferciico this does not 
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Hi^ra hoUlH with tlie Njaya that it proceeds from the mnnas. Tliis sdiooi 
does not accept the four kinds of proof (pramdna) but only the two, first, 
pereepiion anJ inference. 

The ITaiyayikas say that gold has its origin in fire, the Mimamsakas, in 
earth. The notion of time with the former, is apprehended by the reason, 
with the latter, by the senses, who also consider colour, among qualities, to 
be eternal, and each of the fire colours in all diversities of position, to be 
one. Generality is innate in snbstance. They do not accept the notion of 
Vega SansMra, (velocity) and ascribe its effect to Itarman (action or motion). 

According to Bbatta and Mi^ra, pramuna (proof) is of six kinds, 
four of which are the same as those of the Kyaya, and the senses are said 
to be seven, I as they add idmascnJnya by which the quality of darkness is 
cognized. They reject kevaldnvayin, (oon-comitancy of affirmative) and 
hevala vyat irek in (concomitaney oi negatives); and the Guru, mithjiijndna 
(erroneous opinion). Sanmya (doubt)* and viparyaya (misconception), are 
recognised as two forms of veritable knowledge. The Nayayikas prove 
the existence of air from inference, the Mimanisakas from touch. The 
fifth kind of pramdna is arthdpatli (presumption), discerning the subject 
and assuming the predicate.® 

The sixth* kind is anttpalahdJii, non-perception of things. They assert 
that pcrcep)tion of the non-existence of things arises from the non- 
knowledge of those things.® The Misra like the Naiyayikas iucludos this 
in pratyahslia. 


occur. See. Dr. Hall's Hefutation, pp. 
181r-5. 

1 In various passages the number of 
Corporeal organs is diSerently stated. 
The precise number is eleven, tlw five 
senses, the five organs of action, mind or 
the internal faculty inclndiug intelli- 
gence, consciousness and sensation. The 
six commonly mentioned are the five 
senses wicli Manas, the internal organ. 

* Doubt is founded on the notion 
whether a thing is what it seems to bo, 
as a man or the stump of a tree; 
misconception is incorrect notion, as the 
notion of silver in mother o’ pearl. 

® That is, the assumption of a thing 
nob itself perceived, but neceesarily 
implied by another which is seen, heard 
■ or proved. Colobroote, X. 329. 


* According to Rajondrnliila hlitra the 
six ore : perception [pratyaksha), pre- 
sumplion {arthapaffi). proportion sam~ 
bhava}, privation [abhtiva), comprehen- 
sion (pi'afithd), and oral communication 
{atfiht/a). The word pramdna has a 
twofold meaning, liable to be con- 
founded, that of riglit notion and tho 
means of acquiring that notion. As 
a fnnrtion of tho thinking principle, 
it is right notion and not evidence. 
Apborisins of Patanjali, p 10. 

® Tho sophism anupdlabdhUsania is the 
trying to establish a fact from the impos- 
sibility of perceiving the non-perception 
of it. For the Nyaya on pratyaksha seo 
Bber. p. 26, 
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Tlie cai’diual point of their system lies in works, ivliich arc of two 
kinds ; vihita (enjoined), a work prortnetive of good, and nishiddha (pro- 
hibited), resulting in pain. The first is again fourfold, (1) nifya (constant), 
that is, a daily duty, reprehensible to omit : (2) naimittaJca (occasional 
rites)i, necessary duties at special times such as eclipses : (3) Miinja (de- 
sirable), things done with desire of fniition : (4) prdyaichitfa, expiatory 
acts. Of the nine schools, the fiint six recognize these obligations and 
carry them into practice to the prosperons ordering of their lives. A 
separate order of ceremouies is appointed to each oi the four castes of 
men. 

The questions comprised by this philosophy are set forth in twelve 
books. The first treats of the predicaments and of proof : the second, 
of various rites and certain elucidations of the Vaidio text : Ihe third, 
of certain important ceremonies the I'esnits of rites which are revealed in 
that sacred volnme and other minor points accessory to the main ohjocts. 
The fourth, that the acquisition of worldy goods is twofold, personal 
comfort and (to procure oblations) for easting into the fire* (for sacrificial 
purposes). The fifth, of the order of various duties. The sixth, of the 
substitutes for various idtes. The seventh, of the detail of the oero- 
nionies to be performed which are only briefly described in the Vedas. 
The eighth is an exposition of dependent rites which are included in the 
performance of the primary. The ninth, a discussion of the mystic verses 
specified for a particular case iu the sacred book, when quoted in a new 
connection, and hymns of praise. TIio tenth, the discussion of dependent 
rites iihich are precluded by non-performance of the primary rite. The 
eleventh discusses the occasion where one act suffices for the fulfilment 
of two (or more) acts. The twelfth, where the chief purpose of the rito is 
one only, but has a further reference without express assignment.^ 


1 Jacob in bis translation of the Ve- 
dinfca-Sara, iUnstrates "Mtya ’’ constant 
rites, sneh ns the Sandliyd prayers 
and the like, (wbioh) oaaso ruin if 
left undone, and Natyntltika, occasional 
rites, .as the birth-saorifice following 
the birth of a son, &c The prohibited 
things are the slaying of a Brahman, &o., 
which result in hell: and the “things done 
with a desire of leward” (kiimt/a) are 
sncli as are done to procure heaven. 

2 I have no donbt that ‘ casting into 

the fire (miAbil ) is a translation 

of the Sanskrit which exactly ex- 


presses this meaning, that is, the ob- 
lations each as bnttor, Sso., which are 
part of the ceremonial of worship, and 
the ability to pnrohase these goods is 
one of the advantages of wealth. Abnl 
IfazI appears to assume in his readers 
a general acquaintance with the subjects 
he evponnds, and the half lights under 
which bo displays them, mislead and 
perplex 

8 This synopsis of the Mimaipsaka 
treatise is very imperfect and would 
be unintelligible without the aid of an 
exact and scientific summary of its con- 
tents. Fortunately this is famished by 
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Veildnta. 

TIio founder of this school was Vydsa.*^ Tlie Hindus ascribe extremo 


the Sarva-Darsana Sangraha or review 
oE the difEerent systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy by lladhava Aohiirya, translated 
by Messrs. Cowell and Gnngh. Tltis 
wort was composed by the author in the 
14th coninry, and it is not improbable 
that Abul Fasl may have been made 
acquainted with its purpose and utilised 
its information. I quote from it the 
order and contents of the twelve books. 
In the first book is discussed the antho- 
ritativeness of those collections of words 
which are severally meant by the terms 
injunction (uid/ii), “ explanatory passage” 
(arthaidda), hymn {mantra), tradition 
{ampli), and ‘name.’ In the second, 
certain subsidiary discussions (as e. g., 
on opi'o'i'a) relating to the difforonco of 
various rites, refutation of eiTOnoously 
alleged prooCs. and difference of porfor- 
m.inoo (as in “ constant ” and “ volun- 
tary ” offerings.) In the third, S'ntti 
“sign,” or “sense oE the passage” 
{linija), “context” (in'Ai/n), &c., .and 
their respective weight when in appa- 
rent opposition to one another, the 
ceremonies called praiipatti-karmdtii, 
things mentioned incidentally {andra- 
hhyddlu'ta), things accessory to several 
main objects, as praydjas, £c., and the 
duties of the saciificer. In the fourth, 
the iiifluenco on other rites of the prin- 
cipal and subordinate rites, the fruit 
caused by the jult& being mado of the 
hutea foudasa, &o., and. the dice-playing 
&c., which form tho subordinate p irts of 
the rdjaidya sacrifico. In tho fiEth, the 
relative order of difforont passages of 
i^ruti, &o , the order of different parts 
of a sacrifice (as the seventeen animals 
at the vdjapeya), the multiplication and 
non-multiplication of rites, and the 
respective force of the words of S'raii, 
order of mention, <Stc., in determining the 


order of performance. In tho sixth, the 
the persons qualified to offer sacrifices, 
their obligations, the aubstitutos for 
enjoined materials, supplies for lost or 
injured offerings, expiatory rites, the 
sattra offerings, things proper to be 
given, ond the different sacrificial fires. 
1 n the seventh, transference of tho cere- 
monies of one saorifice to another by 
direct command in tho Vnidlo text, and 
then ns inferred by ‘ name ’ or ‘ sign.’ 
Ill the eighth, transference by virtue of 
the clearly expressed or obscurely ex- 
pressed ‘ sign,’ and cases wore no trans- 
ferenco takes place. In the ninth, 
the beginning of tho disenssion on tho 
adaptation of hymns when quoted in 
a now connection (Aha), tho ndniitation 
of adiitans and mantras, and collatoral 
qncstions. In tho tenth, tho discussion 
of occasions whore the nou-performanco 
of tho primary rite, involves tho ' pre- 
clusion and nou-25erformanoo of the 
dependent rites,’ ond of occasions where 
rites arc precluded because other rites 
produce their special result, discussions 
connected with tho graha offerings, 
certain sdmatis and various other things, 
and a discussion on tho different kinds 
of negation. In the eleventh, tho inci- 
dental mention, and Bubsequcutly the 
fuller discussion of tanira (whore several 
acts are combined into one,) and dvdpa 
(or the performing an act more than 
onco). In tho twelfth, a discussion on 
}ira-,nngn twhero tho rito is performed 
for one chief jiiirposc, but with an inoi- 
dcnlul further leference), tantra, cumn- 
lation of concurrent rites (samuchchaya) 
and option.” 

* This legendary personage, known 
also as Vcda-vyiisa or divider of tho 
Vedas, is represontod in the Vishnu 
Pnrann, ns an inenrnation of Vishnu. 
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longevity to him among nine other persons as follovs : Lomasa, Markaii- 
deyn, Vydsa, Aahwatthama, Haunmant Bali, Vibhishaiiii, Kripa Achaiya.aud 
Parnsarama, and relate wonderful legends regarding them. 

The professors of this important school of philosophy follow Iho 
Mimamsa in the definitions of paddrtha, and pramdm and other points, 
and accept the toachiiiga of Bhatta, but heaven and hell, rewards and 
punishments and such other cosmical phenomena, they look on as a 
delusion under the apimaranoe of reality. In some works there arc two 
predicaments, (1) drik (di.sceruing) = a/iHaii (soul) : (2) drisiju (the visible 
creation). They allow of no existence external to God. The world is a 
delusive appearanee, and as a man in sleep sees fanciful shapes, and is 
affected by a thousand joys and sorrows, so are its seeming realities. 


In every Dwapara, or third ago, Vishnu, 
ill the person of Vjasa, divides the 
Vedas which are properly one, into 
several portions for the good of man- 
kind. Ho makes it fourfold to adapt it 
to their capacities, and tlie hodily foim 
ho assniues is known as Voda-vyitsa. 
A nominal list of 28 of these Veda- 
vyasas are given in Cap. lU of the 
V. P. Ho is also the reputed author 
of the MahilbUui'ata, known to mortals 
as Krishna Dwaipilyana, and to the gods 
as tho deity Nirayana, for none else, 
bat a doity was considered cap.ible of 
the feat. Tho name of Bddaruyaria is 
also given to him. The principal 
tenets of tho Vedanta arc (hat God is 
tho omniscient and omnimpotent cause 
of tho existence, coiitiuuatiuii, and dis- 
Bolation of tho universe. Creation is an 
act of Ilis trill. At the coiisammatioii all 
things are resolved into Him. Ho is 
sole existent, sccoudless, oiitiro sempi- 
ternal, infinite, universal soul, truth, 
wisdom, intclligciieo and happiness. 
Individual seals emanate from Him like 
sparks from a fire and return to Him, 
being of tho same essence. The soul is 
a portion of the divine substance. Colo- 
bruok Miso. Kssays. hid. Cowell. I. 394, 
Tho original Vodiinta did not rooog- 
iiise the doctrine of Mayu or illusion, 


which is a later accretion. It maintains, 
says Davies, the doctrine of a-civaila 
or non-dualism as decidedly as Scholling 
or Hegel. All things, visible and invi- 
sible, are only forms of the one eternal 
essoiico (Tt fv). Its basis is thcroforo 
a pure Pantlioism. I refer the reader 
to Colebrooko's Kssnys for an analysis 
of this as M ull as of tho other schools of 
philosophy. 

The nine persons allndod to, are sup- 
posed by tho Hindus to bo still living, 
and in tho birth-day ceremony, tlioy 
are still worshipped to obtain tho gift 
of long life. Hunamant is Hanumuii, or 
tho monkey king, a conspicuous figaro 
in the llamayana, Bali was a virtuous 
Daitja king whoso devotion and aus- 
terities humbled tbo gods and won for 
bim tho authority over three worlds. 
Vislipu became manifest in his avaldra 
as a dwarf to rescue the gods and res- 
train Bali. Ho obtained from him as a 
boon, three slops of ground, in two of 
which ho stepped ovoi heaven and earth, 
and in pity left to his dupe, tho inforiial 
regions. Vibhislmna was younger brother 
of Biivana, tho ravishor of Situ. 
Farasnrama or Bdma, with the uxo, is 
tho sixth avald<’a of Vishnu j v. Dowson. 
Class Diet of Hind. Myth, for those 
names. 
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One effulgent light conveys a multiplicity of impressions and assumes 
diversity of names. 

The subjects of discussion in this great system are six : Brahman, 
Fswara, Jiva, (intelligent sentient soul), Ajnuna (Ignorance), Samhandha 
(relation), Bkeda, difference. These six are held to be without beginning, 
and the first without end, 

Brahma, is the Supreme Being ; and is essential existence and wisdom 
and also bliss which is termed diiattda. These three alone arc predicated 
of the Inscrutable. Ajh&na, Ignorance, in opposition to the ancients, 
is regarded as having a separate existence, and two powers are attributed 
to it. (V) nikshepa-sakti, the power of projection: (2) duarana-sakti,\. the 
power of veiling the real nature of things. Samhandha is the relation of 
Ignorance with the first-mentioned. Bheda is the disjunction of these two. 

It is said that Ignorance in connection with the first is called Mdyd, 
or the power of Illusion, and with the second, avidyd (nescience). 

By the association of Illusion {mdyd) with the essential sanctity (of 
Brahma), a dofiuite hypostasis arises which is called Tsvara in whose 
omniscience there is no defect. This Supreme Being in his association 
with nescience (avidyd) is called jiva (the soul) and also jivdtmd, (rational, 
conscious soul). Knowledge lurks behind the veil of concealment, and 
the dust of defect falls not on the skirt of the divine majesty. One sect 
believe that as avidyd is one, jiva can be only one, and these aver that 
none has ever attained emancipation. Another sect, affirm that as avidi/d 
is distributively numerous, so likewise is jiva ; and that many of the 
wise have attained that accomplishment of desire which consists in the 
removal of ajndna (Ignorance) before-mentioned, by right apprehension. 
Ajndna has three qualities*: sattva (goodness), which is attended with 
happiness and the like : rajas (foulness or passion), from which spring desire, 


1 Tlie power of ouvelopment is like 
a cloud obsunring the spectator's vision, 
and thus ignorance, though limited, veils 
the understuiidiug and covers tho Soul 
which is unlimited and unconnected 
with the universe. The power of pro- 
jection makes a rope appear like a snako, 
and thus ignorance raises np ou Soul, 
which is covered by it, ether and the 
whole universe from subtile bodies to the 
earth itsolf. lutolligenoe associated with 
ignorance, possessed of these two powers, 
is, when itsolf is chiefly concerned. 


the ofliciont cause, and when its asso- 
ciate is chiefly considered, the material 
cause, as a spider in itself is tlie oflicient 
cause of its wob. and in its body the 
material cause, v. Jacob's Vedautasara. 
pp. 52-53. 

* These gurjas are a mere hypothesis, 
according to Davies, invented to account 
for tho manifest differences in the con- 
ditions of formal existences. A subtle 
or spiritual clement, one of passion or 
foi'ce, and something which is contrary 
to both, an element of dulluoss and 
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{ifiin, plca'invo, and similar cfFecis : lamas, dai-knosa, wliich is accompanied 
bj' aus'or, dullness, loro of ease, and the like, rsvani, in union with rajas, 
takes tlio name of Brahma from whom, emanates tlie appearance of crea- 
tion. I'svara, in union with bceonies Vishnu, whose office is the 

preservation of the created, fsvai-a united with lamas is Mnhadeva, 
who annihilates, what has been created. Thus the chain of creation is 
linked in those three inodes, and all are unreal appearances produced 
bj' Ignorance. 

Like the ancients they hold the cleinei'ts to bo five, but each is two- 
fold : — (1). "tiJ/rt/dim, tsnhtilc), imperceptible to the eye which is termed 
apanvhikrila (non-qulntu])licated*) in ivhich the rjuality of lamas is more 
largely associated; (2). s//t(57(i (gross), the revcise of the other, and this 
is named pa»c?i!krlla (quintuplicated). It springs from the greater 
admixture of foulness, and carried to a greater degree, I’oceives the 
name of ether, the quality attaching to which is sound, and thus con- 
sidered, air takes its origin which has the two qualities of sound and 
touch.* From pi’cdoniinance of goodness, fire is generated, from which 
proceed three qualities, the two former and form. From the greater 


in^onsibility in, at lenet, all human 
beings, is supposed to exist, and 
assumed by Ktipila in thu Sdnkliya 
system to indio.ito a primary diiTcrenoo 
iu tiic ennsbituout olcmuiils of nature, 
an idea wliich iiiay b>s tniocd in early 
Grrok Pliilasopliy. (r/. Arislotlo Jlotiiph, 
1, 3.) Ill tho Gnostic system of Valon- 
tinns, all men and snb^tancos are diridcil 
into tlio spiiitnal, yitnl and matcri.al 
(Ilylic), a ckissiriuation coriospondiug 
to tlio ffvna-i of Kupihi niid possibly bur- 
rowed from India, p. 37. 

* Literally “ not becoming five by com- 
biii.atiou,” that is, rndiinentary. It is 
thus oxiihiinod iu J.scob’s Todniita- 
Siira. “ From Intolligonco associiited 
with Ignorniioe, atlondod by its pro- 
jective power, iu which tlic quality of 
iuseiisihility (fainas) .abounds, proceeds 
ctlior, from etlior, air, from air beat, 
from boat, water nnd from wutor, earth 
Tho pi'ovalence of iiisonsibility in the 
canso of these olemriits is iiifuired from 
observing the excess of iuauimatcncss 


in them. Then in those olomenis, 
ether nnd tho rest, arise the qualities of 
plcasnro, piiin and insensibility in the 
proportion in which they exist in thoir 
c.anso.” Those arc subtile, rndimontiiry 
oil iion-quiutnplicatod olcmonts. “ Tho 
gro.ss clomcnts arc those made from 
combining the live (snhtilo elements) 

.... Then in other, sound is in.aiiircsird, 
in nil', pound and toncli, in heat, soniirl 
loach and form, in water soiiiid, touch, 
form ami tasto, in earth, Bound, toncli, 
form, taste and smell." The process 
of qnintnplication is described later by 
Abul Fazl. 

S C'olobrooke observes that the notion 
of ether and wind as distinct elements, 
scorns to originate in the assumption of 
mobility for the essential cbarncLcr of 
tlie one. Uenco air in motion has boon 
distingnished from the aerial fluid at 
rest, otiior, wliioh is said to be .all -per- 
vading, and by an easy transition wind 
and motion come to he identified, like 
ether and space. 


■21 
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propoi'tions of goodness and foulness, water is manifested which lias four 
qualities, the three former and savour. From excess of darkness, earth is 
produced, to which appertain the whole five qualities, vie., the four former 
and smell. 

It is said that through the predominance of goodness, hearing is 
manifested from ether, tangihilily from air, vision from fire, taste from 
water, and smoll from the earth. These five are termed jndnendriya, organs 
of perception. From ether comes the power of utterance termed vdeh, 
(speech). From air, the power of the hand (pttiri) is manifested ; from fire, 
the power of the foot (pddah). From water, the power of evacuation, 
vdyu ; from earth, urinary discharge, called upastha (tu alSoTa). 

In each of the five, foulness, is predominant, and they are called 
harmendriya, organs of action. t The majority of Hindu philosophers hold 
to these opinions. 

Through the predominance of sattva a subtile substance proceeds called 
antahkarana (the interior sense), which under four distinct states, has four 
separate names. That in wliioh goodness predominates and whore the in- 
tention of distinguishing and investigating enter, is called oTiitta (thinking- 
principle). Whore foulness (or passion) has more prominence and doubt 
arises, it is called manas, (mind), and where the proportion of goodness 
exceeds to such an extent that certainty is attained, it is called budJhi 
(intelligence), and when through excess of darkness, it regards it.sclf 
and attributes to itself what is exti'aneous to its own nature, it is called 
aliankdra, egotism or consciousness. 

From the non-quiutuplicated elements, through the predominance of 
foulness, five vital airs are generated: — (1). prana, respiration from mouth 
and nose: (2). ucldim, breathing upwards from the wind jiipe : (3). samana 
from the stomach : ® (4). optiaa, flatulence : (5). rydjia, pervading the whole 
body. The ten organs (of perception and action) with aniahkarana, (the 
interior sense) and the five vital airs, sixteen altogether, are called linga- 
sarira^ ov svkehna-sarira (the subtile frame). Some distinguish aiifu/i- 

1 The organs of action ore the mouth, because surrouiidiug the navel it par- 

hand, foot, arms and organ of generation, mcafces cverywlioro {samavidtinat/ttnof). 

the five organ of senso are the oye, the v. Eajendralala JJitrii’s Patanjali, p. 133 , 

ear, tlio nose, the tongue, and the skin. where these airs are described in detail. 

3 This air is supposed to surround the These are not properly air or wind, but 

stomach which is the scat of tlio fire, vital functions. 

supplying the heat of the body and oon- 3 Tho sonl whose desire is fruition is 

Burning the food. This fire is surround- invested with a subtile person, towards 

ed and retained in place by the air called the formation of which tho evolution of 

Bamdna. It is called by this name principles proceeds no farther than the 
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Parana, tlie intcinal sense, as two in regard to (a) intelligence (btiddJd) 
and mind (vianan), and (/8) the thinking principle (cliiita), with egotism 
(aJianlcdra), and thus make seventeen members. 

This body is affirmed to exist in all animals, but by reason of its ten- 
uity is not apprehended by the senses. A living principle is generated wliich 
is cognisant of all subtile frames in their entirety, called Uiranyagarhha ^ 
(golden womb, or foetus) and all that is generated subsequently is believed 
to emanate from this immaterial forai. 

The origin of the gross body is thus described. Each of the (five) 
subtile elements is divided into moieties, and each of the first five of the 
ten moieties is subdivided into four equal parts. Tlie remaining (undi- 
vided) moiety of subtile ether, combined with one part from each of the other 
four subtile elements, air, fire, water and earth, produces the coarse or mixed 
element of ether. The (undivided) moiety of air, combined with oue part of 
ether, fire, water, and earth becomes the mixed clement of air. The (undivid- 


olomentary rudiments (iion-qnintupli- 
cated), and according to tho Sdukhya 
system ns referred to (without nnmo) 
by Abnl Fnzl lower down, has soveutoen 
principles. Tho grosser body with wluoh 
a eonl chid in its subtile person, is in- 
vested for tho purposes of fruition, is 
composed of the dre elements, or of 
four, .and ovonof onlyono (eartli), accord- 
ing to somo .authorities. Tho body is 
prop.agatcd by gonoratioii and is perish- 
able. The subtile person is more dur- 
able, and capable of transmigration 
through successive bodies whicli it 
assumes ns a mimic shifts Ins disguises. 
It is primeval, produced by original 
nature at the initial dcvolopmont of 
principles, and is of atomic size. v. 
Colebrooko, 1, 257-58. 

1 This is the name given to Brahms 
(in the miisculino gender) the intelligent 
spirit whose birlii was in tho Golden 
mundane egg from which ho is thus 
named. Alayd or the cosmic<aI illusion, is 
fictitiously associated with Brahma from 
all-eternity In the series of teons with- 
out beginning or end, the forms of life 


have at the beginning of oach soon ema- 
nated in, first Tsvara, the unreal figment 
of the oosmio fiction, unreal to tho philo- 
sopher, real to the ignorant mnllitndo ; 
Bcoondly Hirnijyagarbhn, tho golden 
gorm. or Prdija, tho breath of life, or 
Sutriitmaii, tho TJiroad -spirit, wliioh is 
the totality of migrating souls in tho 
state of dreaming sleep. His body is 
tho sum of invisilile bodies, the tonuona 
involucra in which tho soul passes from 
body to body iii eternal p.aIingonesia. 
Tbo invisiblo bodies nro made up of tlie 
cogiiitional, sensorial, and tho aorial 
garments of tho soul. IVithin theso 
ns its first garment, the soul is clad 
in tho beatific re.slnro of tho first prin- 
ciple of cinnnntions, and tho fifth is tiio 
taugibio body of tbo world of sonse. 
Three of tliDso five wrappers clothe 
Ilirnnyagnrhlia. The third emanation is 
Virnj VaiJviinara, Prajdpnti or Purnsha 
who is identified with the totality of 
waking conscionsness, with the sum 
of Bonls in thoir waking state and their 
gross visible environments. See Gough's 
Philosophy of the Upanisbads pp. 53-55. 
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ed) moiefj" of fire, with one part of ether, water, eartli (and air),' befomes 
the raised element of fire, and so on with water and earth. Other’s say that 
the mixed elements of ether and air are formed without the combination 
of fire, water and earth, but that the mixed elcracuts of tir-e, watoi- and 
earth are formed as described. Each of the.se throe is divided into two 
moieties ; one moiety of each is left undivided and the other is divided 
into three equal parts, which are combined in the manner above stated, 
and thus these three mixed elements of fire, water, and earth are ])ro- 
duced : from these quintuplicated elements, by the pi-cdominaut combina- 
tion of one of the threefold qualities (of goodness, foulness and darkness) 
the fourteen worlds* and their inhabitants are bronght into existence. 
It is said, that a living principle is generated, which discerns all gross 
bodies This is termed Virdt-^ 

Tlie annihilation of the world is thus described. The earth will be 
destroyed by water, the water by fire, the fire by air successively, and the 
air in its turn perishes in ether and ether in Hiiya or Illusion, and Ignorance 
(ajiidna) with its results rises out of this Unreality.* Three degrees of 
this (dissolution) are described. (1). Bainandina (daily), when the (close 


I Omiltod in text The proportioti is 
fom'-eiglitI\s of tlio predominant oloment 
with ono-oiglith of each of tho other 
four. The wonder is how it was dis- 
covered. 

S These ioJrns or worlds are Bhur, 
terrestri.il j Dlinvar, the atmospheric 
sphere from the earth to the snn ; 
Svar-loka, heaven j ten million Ic-ignos 
above is Afaharloka, tho inhabitants of 
which dwell in it throngh a day of 
Brahma : at twice that distance is Jaua- 
loka wlicre Sanandana and other pnre- 
minded sons of Brahma resido : at fonr 
times tho distance is Tapo-loka, the 
sphere of penance inliabited by deities 
called Taibhrajas, wlio are tmeonsn- 
mablo by fire. At six times the dis- 
tance is Satya-loka the sphere of truth, 
tho inhabitants of which never again 
know death. Vishnu Piiruna, 213. Tho 
remaining aevon are the nether worlds. 
T. p. 3’2 of this volume. 

® “ Intelligence associated with the 
collective aggregate is called Vaisvanara 


(spirit of humanity; or ViriU : the former 
because of the 'concoit that it is in 
tho whole of humanity, and tho latter 
hccanse it appears in various forms. 
Tedanta-siiiw. Jacob, 6S. The genera- 
tion of this emanation of the Snpreme 
Being which directs the aggregate 
■of bodies and exists in them ns a form 
of intelligence, is described in Alanu’s 
Ordinances, I. 32. " Having divided liis 
own body into two, he became a man by 
half, by half a female — on lier that 
Lord begot Viraj.'* See tho note in 
Wilson^s Vishiin Parana which treats 
at length of this complicated generation 
and ofiice. 

* This order of successive destruc- 
tion is described at length in the last 
book of tho Vishnu Pnraria Chap. VI. 
with a different conclnsion. Tho pri- 
mary element of egotism is said to 
devour the ether, which is itself taken 
up by intellect, which is seized upon by 
Nature (Prakjiti). 



of) the daj' of Uiranyagarblia which is the same as that of Brahma, destroys 
the greatoi- part of creation.^ (2). Prukrita, (elemental), wlien all creation 
is absorbed in ajmna (Ignorance). (3). Atyantika (absolute), -when Ignor- 
ance ends and Bight Apin’ehen.siou sheds its radiance. The first kind lias 
frequently occurred and will recur. The others happen but once, and 
Ignorance, with the constant recurrence of works and the co-oiicration of 
the wise of heart, together with the three principles® before mentioned, will 
be absorbed into non-o-Kistcnce. 

This system of philosophy is laid down in four books. The first con- 
tains an account of Brahma : the second removes the (apparent) discrepan- 
cies between form and substance : the third is the preparation of the soul 
for the reception of divine knowledge, aud the fourth on the modes, forms, 
fruit and effect of its attainment. 

The Hindu sagos have divided the Vedas into throe portions. The first 
is the karmiikdn^a (I'elatiug to works), the practical section termed 
Ptirva Minidnihd, which has been briefly described as the third school. 
The second is the jhdnakdnda, the speculative section, called also Ullara 
J/tuidiJisd. celebiiitod as the Vedanta. The third is the Updsand (service) 
which is termed Sankarshana® Mimani<a. This regards the worship of 
God under a personal aspect, and is not now extant. 

They profess that the study of tho Vedanta is not suitable for every 
person, nor arc its mysterious doctrines to be heard by every ear. The in- 
quirer should accurately investigate what is eternal and non-eternal and 
discarding from his mind belief in the actuality of e-vistcnco, he should 
zealously pursue the objects to bo attained. lie will then bo no longer dis- 
tressed by the anuihilation of sense-perceptions, nor be fettered by pain 


1 Tlio cleslrnciion of creature's, Dofc 
of the snbstance of tlic world. The 
incidental or occasional dissolntion 
is icruicd nahuithka (see p. 147) of this 
Yol. It is called incidental as occasioned 
by tbe interval of Brahmans days, tho 
destruction occarring during the night. 
The elemental occurs at tlic end of 
Brahma’s life, aud the absolute or final, 
is individual annihilation and oxomp- 
tion from future oxiatouco. V, P. C30. 
Dninandina‘%)rahija is tho dostruction 
of the world after 16 years of 'Brahma’s 
age. Monier Wllliains, Sausk. Diet. 

^ Goodness, foulness and darkness. 


3 Snnkarsh.'iiia is Bal.ardma, brother of 
Krishna, and ono of tho incarnations of 
Yishnu. Vasudova, wlio is Vishnu, is 
identified by tho Bhugavata sect, with 
Bhagavat the Supreme' Boing, who divid- 
cd'himsolf and became four persons by 
Bucccssivo production, viz., Sankarshana, 
wlio sprang fioin him direct, from whom 
came Pradyurana, and from the latter 
came Aniraddlia. Sankarshana is idon- 
tifiod with the living soul (jiva) : Prady- 
umna, with, mind (manas) and Anirud- 
dha with consoionsneBS. Cole- 

brooko, 1, 440. 
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and plcasiive ; and will gain a daily increasing hope of final liberation.' 


I extract fruiii Fuiidit Nilakuutha's 
clear and well-ordered refutation of this 
system, which, if any, is the only scheme 
of theology apart from more caste cere- 
monial, accredited among the Hindus, 
the following precis of its inconsistent 
theories to illustrate the somewhat 
technical exposition of Abul Fazl. 

The Tediintins argue three sorts of 
existence, the true or transcendental 
(paramdrthH-a), practical or conTention- 
nl {vydvahdiika), and apparent (prati- 
hhd^ita). True existence is that of 
Hrahma cxelnaiTely. The second does 
not veritably exist, only the ignorant 
or misapprehensive mistake is for 
cxistens and so transact practical life, 
whence the name ; and as the things are 
supposed not to he veritably existent, 
so is it with the use made of them as 
a necessary conseqnence. The third 
kind resembles the practical in that 
it is false, hot by mistake seems to be 
trne and differs from the practical in 
that (1st), moil do not constantly, hut 
only now and then mistake for veritable 
the apparent objects to which it apper- 
tains, as nacre for silver and matters 
of dreams, &c. ; 2nd, there is no practical 
dealings with snch things, as nacre of- 
fered for sale will not be bonght for 
silver ; 3rd, it is hccaneo of ignorance 
that the practical scorn to be veritable, 
bnt it is throngh other cansos as dis- 
tance, &c., called defects, in addition 
to ignorance, that the apparent sooms 
to be veritahlo. hlonism or non-duality 
is essential to the Vedanta philosophy. 
The EonI is Brahma, and the world is 
false; hence Brahma is solely trno and 
nonght bnt it exists, or has existed, 
or will exist. And the world is false 
not because it is perishable, but truly 
false, as nacrine silver. Further, the 
ignorance that creates the imaginary 


world, is itself ignorance-imagined 
and hence false, and consistently, else 
non-duality would ho impeached. Tims 
they establish Brahma to be trne and 
all else illusory, and two classes of objects 
to exist, the trne and untrue, and both 
really existent, only that nn object of the 
first class is really real, and an object of 
the second, nnreally real. A combination 
of two contradictories, existence and 
non-existence, is thus predicated of their 
praclical existence. The Vedantin ex- 
plains it thus : — Conceive trne existence 
and practical existence as two stations 
with a station intermediate. A person 
located .at practical existence does not 
style its objects unreally real, for to his 
eye there is only one sort of existence, 
that in which ho is. This is the posi- 
tion of the ignorant or misapprehensive. 
Again, a person located at trne existence 
would not designate its object, Brahma, 
as really real, for with him also there is 
bnt one kind of existence. This is the 
standing-point of the Vedsntin’s Brahma, 
if it bnt possessed the cognition which 
it locks. A person located at the 
intermediate station sees both existences, 
and is alone able to judge of them 
as they really are — the one really real, 
the other nnreally so. This is the 
Vedantin who affects to understand 
Brahma better than Brahma nndor- 
stands himself. They aver that Brahma 
is nniversally diffused and over portions 
of him, tho unreal world is actually 
produced. Brahma is its substrate aud 
illusory material cause, and ignorance 
its material cause. Hence the world 
is both f.alse, aud yet identical with 
Brahma, and this is explained by the 
analogy of nacre being mistaken for silver, 
a false silver being actually produced 
over the nacre. The latter is the sub- 
strate of the silver, and its illusory 
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SiiiiHiya. 

The founder of this philosophical sysiem was Kapi- 


material cause, while ignoraace is said 
to bo its matciial canso. Bat it is 
not explained how a man mistaking 
nacre for silver, or a rope for a snake, 
has a falso form before his eye and not 
nacre nor a rope. Therefore if the 
ignorant mistake Brahma for the world, 
it mast be believed that this world 
visible, tangible, aiiintelligont, ohange- 
able is Brahma, or in other words that 
it has these qualities. Granted that 
the name of the world is false, how can 
its form be so ? But to concede this would 
bo to give np non-duality. The con- 
ception of Brahma itself is equally 
bewildering. It apprehends no one, 
and nought, and is apprehended of no 
one, for all apprehension is a modifica- 
of the internal organ, and Brahma never 
comes within its cognizance. It has 
no qualities. It is neither the eiHcioni 
nor tho material cause of the world. It 
is oonstitutivoly cognition, yot cognizes 
nothing, for cognition nccoi ding to them, 
is a modification of the internal organ 
and Brahma’s constitutive cognition is 
not such. 'The object abstracted, cog- 
nition is impossible, for as Coleridge 
observes “ Truth is correlative to being, 
and knowledge without a correspond- 
ent reality is no knowledge.” Again, 
when they say it is inapprehensible 
and ineffable, their meaning is not liko 
ours when we use such language regard- 
ing God. We mean that God cannot 
wholly, they that Brahma cannot at all, 
bo known, nor described. Nothing that 
comes within the scope of approhcnsioii 
is in any wiso Brahma. This is as 
accurate an idea of absolute non-entity 
as language can express. Again they 
maintain that tho soul has been from 
all eternity in the bondage of illusion. 
They do not say that illusion or igno- 


rance came into being at some parti- 
cular period and took tho soul captive. 
For if it thus had an origin, it would 
be necessary to assign a cause, and 
even after emancipation it might 
incur the danger of being again made 
captive in oonsequonce of tho pro- 
duction of some new form of ignor- 
ance. On this ground they allege that 
illusion has existed from all time, 
and co-eterually with it tho sonl 
has been enthralled and will so con- 
tinue till omnneipatod, but this can- 
not bs reconciled with tho position tliat 
besides Brahma nothing 1ms ever been, 
is, or is to be. Again Brahma, is in its 
nature, eternally, pure, intelligent and 
free. But the soul is Brahma, and yot 
having been in bondage to illusion 
must be impure and unintelligent. To 
obviate this difiienlty, illusion is said 
to have the peculiar oharaoter of ex- 
isting and not existing. It cannot bo 
said to be, inasmuch as it does not 
possess true existence. On the other 
hand it cannot bo said not to bo, inas- 
much as it possesses apparent existence 
But though it has apparent existence, 
it has no real existence, therefore the 
doctrine of monism suffers no injury. 
At the same time possessing apparent 
existence, it is capable of taking tho 
soul captive, but as Illusion is only ap- 
parent, so the soul’s bondage is prac- 
tical; that is, as illusion is falso, so 
is tho soul’s bondage false. Therefore 
neither was it ever actually fettered, nor 
is it now so, nor has it to bo emanci- 
pated. It has been attempted to de- 
monstrate tho accordance of this doctrine 
with the immaterialism of Berkely ; 
but Berkely maintains that objects of 
sense are only ideas, having no existence 
in themselves apart from perception. 
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la.' Some assort tliat the followera of tin’s .school do not believe in God. 


He docs not hold that they aro false. 
The perception of them coustitnles their 
existence, whereas the ordinary view 
is that they exist independently of 
perception. Uo does not say they arc 
imaginations of etoriml ignorance, nor 
suppose that on the attainment of right 
apprehension, the whole scheme of 
created things will disappear. Moreover 
in tho Ycdilnta system, not only are 
objects of cognition, imaginations of 
ignorance and false, but cognition itself 
is so, for cognition is a modification of 
tho internal organ and not being Brahma, 
is to bo regarded among falsities and 
iiuagimitions of ignorance. Their ob- 
jects and their cognition are alike false. 
Similarl}’, thongh they call Brahma 
appropriated to illnaioii, I'avara, they 
dochiro, that the contact of illnsion with 
Brahma, is not trno but merely huagiuod } 
therefore I'^vara is imaginary. Thus 
deep calls to deep, and one absnrdity 
requires another to support it. Tho 
Vedunta system professes to be a theism, 
bnt its Brahma is uoithor creator of 
tho world, nor its prcsoiwer, nor its lord, 
and has no attribntes. It is intelli- 
genco that cognizes nothing, and is 
bliss without frnitiou of happiness. A 
Supreme Being without the realities 
of omnipotence, omniscience and pro- 
vidential rule over his creation, is not 
God It cannot reward as he cannot 
panish. Sin and virtue are in a sense 
acknowledged from the stand-point of 
pi’uctioal existence, but they count for 
nothing. Tho ignorant man may avoid 
sin and practice virtue, bnt right ap- 
prehension spurns both, having uo rea- 
son to fear tho one, nor motivo for 
pursuing the other. In what docs this 
differ from atheism ? 

t Colebrooke suspects that this per- 
sonage was uUogothor mythical. He 


is variously asserted to have been a sou 
of Brahma and incarnations of Vishnu 
and of Agni. Tlie latter fable may bo 
accounted for by the signification of tho 
word kapila which besides that of tawny, 
bears also tho meaning of fire. He is 
mentioned in the Purdnas as one of the 
great sages. Davies, in the preface to 
his exposition of tho Saiikliya systeiii, 
creits him with being a historical 
personage, and says that he was born in 
Northern India before tho date of 
Gautama Budrlha. The name of a city 
called Kapila-vastn, (the tawny site) men- 
tioned in tho Pali Ddclmvanisa ns having 
been built by the porniispion of tl\c sago 
KnpBa, seems to be authority for this 
belief, bnt it may bo also rendered, as 
Prof. Wilson remarks (U. 340) ‘*the 
substance of Kapila,” intimating iho 
Sdnkhya philosophy upon which the 
fondumontal elements of Buddhism are 
evidently based. His life and times 
ore however quite uncertain. Tradition 
makes him a rccliisc but ho survives only 
in tlie system counected with his name. 
This, says Davies, remains only a philo- 
eopbicnl theory, preserved only as an 
intellectual product understood and ac- 
ooptcfl by a small inner circle of free 
thinking men. “Tho name Sdukhyd is 
derived from tho noun which sigaiiics 
‘ number,* and tho precision of reckoning 
observed in the enumeration of its prin- 
ciples, is aid to be the origin of the term 
as applied to this philosophy. Tho dori- 
Tative meaning of reasoning or judgment, 
which tho word also implies, points to 
the application of this term to tho 
oxcrciso of judgment whioli is its 
characteristic, and this mtcrpretatioii 
is supported by a passage of tho Mahu- 
bhdrata (xii, 11409—10) which runs: 

* They exorcise judgment (Silakbya) 
discuss nature, aiul (oiher) twenty-four 
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The fact is, however, that they do not affirm the existence of a, creator, and 
creation is asci'ibed to Nature (Prai-ftVi), and the world is said to be eternal. 
All that is veiled by non-existence is not believed to be non-existent*- but 
the caused is absorbed in the cause, as a tortoise retracts its feet within 
its shell. They accept the doctrine of freedom of will in actions, and of hell, 
of heaven, and the recompenses of deeds. With regard to emancipation, 
they agi'ee with the lllimamsa. Proof (•pramdna), is of three kinds.* 
They do not believe in the soul (titinaii)? Analogy and comparison are not 
accounted sources of knowledge, nor are time and space, substances, but 
caused by the motion of tlie sun. The word tattva (first principle) is used 


priiiciplos, and iheroforo are called 
Sankhya.** v. Colebrooke, T, 211. 

This soliolur observes that the texc 
of tUo Sdnhliya philosophy from which 
tho soefc of Buddha seems to have bor* 
rowed its doctrinos, is not tho work 
of Kupila himsolf, chough ynlgarly 
ascribed to him ; bat it purports to be 
composed by ravdr<ik|*ighua, who is 
Btntod to have recoivod the dooirine 
modiatcly from Kapila, through succes'* 
sivo teachers, after its publication by 
Pancha^ikha, who had been himself 
instructed by Asuri, the pupil of Kapila : 
I. 93. Max Mftllcr and Oldonbcrg do 
not acknowledge the debt of Buddhism 
to the Sankhya philosophy, nor any 
dciiuito siiiiiinrity between them, l^ames 
as eminent and more numerous, Cole* 
brookc, Wilson, Bouinouf, Hodgson, 
Lassen, 9t. Ililaiic, Weber, L. voii 
Sclirooder, Dr. j^fiira arc opposed to this 
denial, and lately Dr. Garbo in tlio pre- 
face to his translation of Aniruddha’s 
Commentary on tho Sankhya Sutras, 
adds tho force of his testimony to the 
stronger side, and adduces, under the 
authority of Prof. Plrnsb f Leutnann, 
the Jaina legond as placing Knpila 
before tho time of Buddha and Mahi- 
vira. Dr. Banerjca ascribes precedence 
in date to the Buddhist doctrine. 

1 That is, that tho oxtatent is produced 
from the existent only, as tlio S&nkhyas 
hold. Thus, cloth is not distinct fi*om 
22 


the threads as it abides in cho latter 
As tlio limbs of a tortoise when retract* 
od within its shell are concoilerl, and 
when they come forth axe revealed, sothn 
particular effects as cloth, t^c., of a canse, 
ns threads <S;c., when they come forth and 
aro revealed, are said to be prodneed \ and 
when they retire and are concealed, axe 
said to bo destroyed : but there is no 
such thing as the production of tho non* 
existent, or the destruction of the oxia- 
tout.*’ Sarva DnrdiiuaSangraha. Cowell, 
Gough, pp 225-26, and Oolebrooko, 1,206 

3 Porceptiou, inference, and fit testi- 
mony. 

3 It exists as pure inward light 
without any instrumontatiou by which it 
can become cognisant of the external 
world. This lias been supplied, but it 
is foreign to tho soul and as objective 
to it as .any form of matter Like iCuut, 
tho Sunkh^as bold that there is no 
knowledge of an external world save as 
represented by the action of our facul- 
ties to the soul, ond they take as granted 
the objective reality of our sense-per- 
ceptions. The soul is different in kind 
from all material things, and will bo 
finally severed from thorn by an eternal 
separation. It will then have no object 
and no function of thought, and will 
remain self-existent and isolated in a 
state of passive and eternal repose, v* 
Davies, pp. 18-20. 
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in llieir h’enii<!es for paddriha. of 'nrhicli tliore are twentj-fire, and these 
are coitipi’ised under foiu’ heads. 1. Pmhriti (Nature), wliicli is evolvent 
and not evolute. ('2). Pral-riti-vil-riti (developments of Nature), evolvent 
and cvolntc ; these are of sevon kinds, nts., inahaf (the great one, Bitddhi 
or intollecc). ahanhira (cnnseiousiioss or egotism), and the five tanmu^ra 
(stiblile olcment'i). 3. Tih-’fi (modifications), are evolutes onl}-, and are 
not ninre than sixteen, namely the eleven indriija — (five senses, fivb organs 
of action and maiiu^i) and the five gross elements (ether, air, light or fire, 
earth and vat or). (4). The foni-lh is neither Nature, nor modification, 
nor c\olv('nt nor evolute, and is called Pi'i-iisJia,^ that is Atmnn, the soul. 

The first of the principles above-mentioned is jirimordial matter, vXtj, 
vliieh is nni\cr«al, iiidisCM-ete. and possessing the modes of goodness, pas- 
sion and daikness. The fourtli is viewed under fvo aspects, (u ) the Supreme 
lloing. a- .ibsolnte existence and knowledge,^ (2)', the rational soul, omni- 
inovciit, itoinal and mnltitudinous. By the union of the first and foiiith, 
esi'tonce end nou-oxistonce come into being, Natnro is said to be blind. 
It li.ts rot the power of ri-ion nor of peiceptiou but only that of fins and 
re.’.ax iiiid tl.c soul is rccaidcd ns a man without feet. When the two con- 
join, the renew al and desuuetion of lifc^ come into successive operation. 


' Tdinti.’al with Aotian. Itismnlii- 
tnilinciifl. iinliviibi d. sonsitivo, pictnal, 
unoltir’Wc. imin.nci'i.fi. Colehroolce, 1. 
£oi5. In ti.c 13h.ijav.nl Gu.l, the Piiiiremo 
pi MO? r is iho in.sle creative power in 
tlio peisnii of Krishna iilcnlifioil svitli 
Braliinn. XTTT. 22. Uavies’ Ir.insl.itiou. 
Proni X'ltui'p iF.alritiJ, issues the creat 
prinpljilp {MciUnf, Intpllpot) and Irom 
this, poiisciousness or the F i;o ■ from 
coiisei.msnpss, the whole sislern i-ntitips 
mill fioiM five of Ihe sixteen, the five 
gross plenipiils. Davies, p. 51 In iU 
primal form, matter is eternal niid self 
existiiio;. From it all things eni.snale 
except soul which has an independent 
existence hotb n pailp ante and a parte 
post, p. 17. The text has ineorrectly 
begnn n new par.sgraph with the word 
dt'non, which should lerniiuate the 
paragrniih preceding. 

S The tlieistioal Sankhya, as opposed 
to the system of Eapila, nndorstands liy 


Pii/'H'ha, not individual soul alone, but 
likewise God (Ps'iaiu) the ruler of the 
world. Colebrooke. 1 250. 

S A T.iriant h.i6 iitVii for clA." Jjy* 

'Ihe union of the soul with K.rtnre oeeurs 
ns the lame mounts on the shoulders of 
the blind to direct him, dependinn on 
each other for conveyaneo and guidaiue. 
Katuro is tho blind man for it caiinoc 
see nnd tho soul is tho l.ame one that 
cannot not. By this nnion of nature 
nnd Bonl, crontion, oonsistincr in tho 
development of iiilcllcct and other prin- 
ciples, is cffcoled. The similo is tho 
stock 0110 in this philosophy. Ir is this 
idea of individnni creation, says Colo- 
brooko, which gives to tho Sankhya an 
app.arenl ro.seinblance to Berkeley’s theo- 
ry. Tlio individual soul has been from 
cloinity in coulinual connection wilh 
nntiiro with tho result of repeated cre- 
ations, FiSch sonl thus keeps on creat- 
ing its own world. Tlio material nni- 
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At the time of elemental dissolution, the throe modes (of goodness, passion 
and darkness) ore in equipoise. When the time of creation arrives, the 
mode of goodness preponderates, and 2[aliaf (Intellect) is reve.aleJ, and 
this is considered the first emanation, and it is separate for cveiy human 
creature. It is also called Buddki, and is a substance, and the primary 
seat of eight states or qualities, viz., virtue, vice, knowledge, ignorance, 
absenee of passion or jiassivity (virdya), from which springs perception of 
the nothingness of worldly things, and indifference ; aviraja its opposite : 
aidcarya. supernatni’al power acquh'od through ausleritic.i, and acts that 
seem incredible or impossible to hnmaii vision, of which eight kinds are 
given in the Patau jala system : aualsvarya its opposite. Pour of the above 
Ijositive states arise from the predominance of the mode of goodness aud 
the other four from that of dai-kcoss. Prom Maliat (Intellect),! proceeds 
consciousness (alianicum). It is the px’inciplo of egotism aud is Iho 
reference of every thing to self. In Maliat (intellect), when the mode, 
goodness prodomiiial es, it is called vaikrita aluuikdra, modified coiiscious- 
noss. If under the inllnonoe of the mode, d.arkness, it is called bhulmH 
o7ta»A;iM'a (source of elemental being). If passion is in tlio ascendant, it be- 
comes /ujj'asa o/jo)iHra or impclloiit consciousness. Prom the first kind of 
consciousness, the eleven organs proceed, sis of sense (including mmias) 
aud five of action, as before desoiubed. From the second, the five 
(subtile elements), sound, tangibility, colour or form, savour aud odour. 
These ai’o regarded iu this system as subtile substances from which the 
five gross elements take their rise : from sound, other ; from tangibility, 
air ; from form, fire ; from savour, water, and from odour, earth. 

Prom this exposition it is clear that tlio seven substances mentioned 
(inlclloot, consciousness, and the five subtile elements) arc on tho one band 
evolvents, and on tho other cvolntos, and the sixteen, that is, the cluvoii 
organs and tho five grogs oloinouts, arc ovolntes. The soul {I'Uiiiati) is 
cousidcred neither evolvent nor cvolnto. The five senses arc hold to be 
organs of perception, aud manas discriminates between advantage and 
detriment. Consciousness cognizes itself by act or tlio omission of act, 
aud intellect dotonninea one or tbo ollioi-. Prom tlio five gross oloinents. 
other pi'oductions are evolved, but as latleai, arc incapable of further crea- 
tions, cau.salitj’- is not .attribnled to them 


verse hua, however, a separate csistonco 
other than that which it iiossesscs from 
its connection with any particular sunl, 
inasmuch ns IlirapyDgarbha, the per- 
sonified sum of oxistouco, may ho said 
to sum up in ins ideal creation tho sepa- 
rate snborentious of all inferior bi-iiigs. 
p. 257. 


1 That is, not (ho oxjiltation but the 
predominance of self in thought to (ho 
supreme conviocioii of tlio solo snbjoetive 
personality of the thinker, v. Darios and 
Colcbrooke. 
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The elemental order of creation is sixfold; — (1). smrga-lolca , the 
world above, in the coustitutiou of which goodness prevails ; (2). viriltju- 
loJca, ( world of death), the abode of men, in which fonliiess or passion 
predominates : ]jatd1a-Ioka, the world beneath, in which darkness is pre- 
valent : devatd : (superior order of being) in which the clement of good- 
ness is predominant. Through their extraordinary power they can appear 
in divers shapes, and assume astonishing appearances, and from the trans- 
parency of their essence their true forms aro invisible to the sight. There 
are eight oiders of these: — (1). Brdhmya, blessed spirits, that inhabit the 
abode of Ilnihmii. (2). Prdjdpatya^ : Prajdpati is the name of a great divi- 
nity to whom is a.ssigned a sphere, and those that dwell therein are thus 
styled. (3). Aindi-a: Indra, is the regent of the heavens, to whom a sphere 
is likewise referrible, and its dwellers are thus denominated. (4). Paitra^: 
the belief of the Hindu sage is that each individual’s progenitors that have 
died after a life of good works, will receive celestial shapes and enjoy their 
recompense in a special abode. The deratds therein, are called by this 
name. (5). Gdndharva ; this is said to be a sphere where the heavenly 
choristers I'eside. (6). Tdlcsha: in this sphere the YaJeshas dwell; they are 
groat ministering spirits, the guardian of the north. (7). Bdkshasa, is a 
sphere inhabited by the Bdlcsliasas, who are the malignant fiends of these 
orders and who slay men. (8). PiMeha: by this name an order of beings is 
defined who are characterized by an evil nature and perverted intelligence. 
They are less powerful than the Bakshasas, and are assigned a special 
sphere, and extraordinary legends are related of each of these orders.® 


^ Signifies belonging to or derived from 
Prajn-pati and is a patronymic of Vishnu, 
Hiranya-giirbha, and other deities. Pra- 
jiipati or tiie lord of croatnres, is an 
epithet in the Veda, applied to Savitfi, 
Indra, Agni and others, and later to a 
sep'irate god presiding over procreation, 
and ideniified in more recent hymns with 
the universe. It is also an epithet of 
the ten (according to some autlioritics, 
seven)lord3 of created beings first created 
by BraUiua. v. iilonier Williams. Sansk. 
Diet. 

t Belating or consecrated to tho Manes. 

3 An account of these varions orders 
will be fonnd in the Vishnu Pnyan.v. 
They are familiar names in Hindu theo- 
logy, and all are emanations from Brah- 


ma under varions states of his cnrionsly 
complex organisation. In a form com- 
posed of the quality of fonlness was 
produced Hunger, from whom Angor was 
bom, and in darkness, Brahmd put forth 
beings of hideona aspect and emaciate 
with hunger. Such of them as exclaim- 
ed, ' Oh preserve us,’ wore called Eak- 
shasas, from to preserve ; others 

w'ho cried out “ let ns eat,” were deno- 
minated Yakslias, from to eat. Be- 
holding them so disgnslmg, the hairs 
of Brahma were ahrivellod up and fall- 
ing from his head prodneed serpents and 
the like. His hair, however, was for- 
tunately for his comfort and appearance, 
renewed. The Gandharvas were bom 
from him, imbibing melody, drinking of 
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Tlie Animal ci’eatiou {tirijagijotnja)^ is one in wliicli the mode rajas 
(passion or foulness), prevailed at its production and is of live kinds : — 
(I), ^ain, domestic animals : (2). mriga, wild animals : (3). paki,ln\ lords : 
(4). satisripa, cieeping things applied to the different reptiles and lishos : 
(b). sihuvata,^ the vegetable kingdom. Mdmishga^ man, was prodncod 
through excess of the quality of passion. The general opinion adopts 
this division and belief. At the dissolution of the world, these crea- 
tions perish with the five elements, and the elements are absorbed in the 
five lanmdlras (rudimentary elements) which again are veiled in egotism 
{alianlidra), and this in turn is absorbed in the secret recesses of mahat, 
intellect, which is (finally) lost in the pure depths of Pral-riti (Nature). 

Pain is of throe kinds : — (1). ddhydtviika, intrinsic pain, both bodily 
and mental: (2). ddliiiZairita, supernatnitil pain or calamity from a divine 
soui-ee, and (3). ddhihhauUl:a, extrinsic yiain arising from the natural source 
of the elements. Bandlui, bondage, is the sonrcc of all that fcitors tho 
spirit and debais it from emancipation. 

Prdl-rilika signifies one who holds Nature ( Prakrit i), in place of God. 
Vailcritila* is one who from ignorance assumes the eleven organs (of action 
and sense), (indriya) to be the Supreme Being. DakMna (religions 
oEorings or oblations in general) implies the being attached to the perform- 
ance of works and believing them to bo the ultimate aim of spirituality. 


the goildess of speech, hence their name 
Gamdlmyaiitah ‘ drinking 
speech.’ Vish. Par. Wilson, p. 39 et ieq. 

1 (irijanja) is tho almost auin- 

tclligible transliteration. This was tho 
fifth or animal creation. Tho componnd 
IS derived from the Sanskrit inyak 
(t*rt)^ ) crooked or horizontal, applied to 
an animal (as not erect) and yoni, 
womb, or sonreo. According to the 
Vishnn Purdna the term Tiryaksrotas 
(crooked-canal) is also applied, from their 
nutriment following a winding conrse. 
This was the fifth creation of Brahma. 
V. p. 35. 

^ This shonld inclndo minerals, tho 
Sanskrit term signifying fixed things. 
Mdnushya is tianslitcrated in the text 
manishu, 

5 According to the Yishpa Fardpa 


both the qualities of darkness and fonl- 
ness predominated at this inauspicions 
birth. Its prodiiots were termed arvdka- 
rotas from tho iloivniaaid curiont of 
their nnhimeut. 

♦Prom likriti, a production nr deve- 
lopment, as derived mediately from tho 
first prinoiiilo Pr.ikriti. I do not find 
those sects thus apccifieally named. Tho 
successive stages of crcistion are tiio nine 
so-called sni jras ( creations), fi>.,theMahal, 
Bhuta, Aindroyaks, Uankhya, Tairyak- 
srotas, I/rddhasrotas, Arvdksrotas, Ann- 
graha, and Kaumara, or matter, tlie ele- 
ments, the senses, tlie earth, animals, gods, 
men, goblins and Brahma’s sons. Tiie 
three first are called Prdkpta or ele- 
mentary, and the six last Vaikrita or 
secondary, tlio elements being only 
made to assnme Yikfiti or a change of 
form. Wilson Essays, T. 148, The 
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They affinn that he whoso mind is couoentrated upon one object (of 
contemplation) and the fruition t of the relostial abode, if the subject of 
his absorption bo tho first-mentioned and his thoughts be thus continu- 
ously applied in cflicacious derotion, he attains to the enjoyment of bliss 
in the spheio above for a hundred thousand manvantaras,^ after which he 
returns to this world; in the organs of sense and action [indriya), during 
ten maiivantaras, in the elements daring one hundred, in consciousness 
(alianlidra), during one thousand, and in intellect (maJiat), during ten 
thousand, he enjoys the fruition of heavenly delights ; after which term 
ho x’everts to this eai’th.^ A manvantai'a is one and seventy enumera- 
tions of the four ages.* For each good action a period of heavenly bliss is 
allotted : for instance, he who gives to a Brahman sufficient ground for the 
erection of a house, will be recompensed by ten kalpas in heaven, a kalpa 
being equivalent to four ytijas. He who bestows a thousand cows in charity, 
passes one kror and 14,000 halpag in paradise, and after iiumorous alterna- 
tions of earth and heaven, the severance between nature ( Pmhriti) and 
tho soul (Pk/'ksIw) is evolved before the vision, and right apprehension 
arises. This is the goal of emancipation and the renewal of embodiments 
ceases for ever. 


terms Prlkritu and A'aikfita ate translat- 
ed by Wilson In the Vishnu Pnrdija 
as primary and seooudary (creation). 
Knpila acknowledges a being issuing 
from Nature, wlio is lutelligciice nbsolate, 
source of all indlvidnal intelligences 
and origin of other existence necessarily 
evolved and developed. Yet that being 
is finite, having a beginning and an end, 
dating from tho development of the 
universe, to iormin.'iio with its consnin- 
uiation, bat an infinite being, creator 
and guide of tlio niUTCrse, he positively 
denies. Passages that seem to conntc- 
nanco the existence of God ore inter- 
preted by Kapila to signify the liberated 
BOnl or a mythological deity or the sub- 
lime prodnetion of the ninndane egg. v. 
Colebrooke, I, 264. 

1 1 road for 

* 12,000 years of the gods or 4,320,000 
mortals. 

3 The text is wrongly pnnetnated. 
There shoald be fall stop after 


‘ Thus the ICpta Yoga 4,800 
Ticta „ 8,600 

Dvupara „ 2,4C0 

Kali „ 1,200 

12,000 years of 
the gods. 

By multiplying each of the above by 
3G0, a year of men being a day of the 
gods, tho total is 4,320,000 for a Malia- 
ynga or great age : this mnltiplied by 
71 = 306,720,000. According to the 
Vishnn Parana tliere is a snrplns which 
Wilson shows ro bo tho nambor of years 
required to reconcilo tivo computations 
of the Ealpa. Tho latter* is eqnal to 
1,000 great ages or 4,320,000x1,000= 
4,320,000,000, But a day of Brahma is 
also 7l times a Great Age, multiplied by 
14 : or 4,320,000 x 71 x 14 = 4294,080,000 
or less than tho preceding by 23,920,000 
and it is to make np this deficiency tliat 
an addition is mado to the computation 
by tnaaiantras. See the V. P. p. 24. n. 6. 
Abnl Nazi makes a jSalpa to consist of 
four Tugas only. 
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This school also like that of the Vedanta, recognises two kinds of body, 
the linga san'rii, or subtile frame, consisting of eighteen members, I'i:., 
the eleven organs of action and sense with manas, the five subtile ele- 
ments, Tvith intellect and consciousness. The other is the sihula sartra 
or gross body, and death signifies the divnlsion of the one from the other, 
the subtile frame continuing till final liberation. 

The subjects of this system are treated in sixty tantras which like 
the term adliyuya ^ is used for division or chapter. 

The first treats of the existence of Nature and the soul : the second 
describes Nature as one : the third, shows the distinction between the 
soul and Nature : the fourth, that there is no effect without a cause : 
the fifth that Nature exists as the root-evolvent of all other forms : the 
sixth, that all evolved action mnst be associated with one of three qua- 
lifies; the seventh, ihat the separation of the soul from Nature is attained 
through perfect knowledge: the eighth, the association of these two wifh 
Ignorance : the ninth, that in the light of perfect knowlecigo wlieu Nature 
ceases from alternations of embodiment, if for a time the elemental form 
should continue to endure, it is solely through the residuum® of ignorance 
otherwise it would also perish : the tenth, that causality lies in Nature and 
not in the soul, and it treat s of the five states of the five aMictious ( fcWu ), 
012 ., ignorance, egotism, desire, aversion and ardent attachment to life,® as 
briefly alluded to in tho Pataiijala school. Twenty-eight topics treat of the 
defect of the twenty-eight faculties of the eleven indriya, and tho seventeen 
injuries of Intellect.* Nino topics treat of the nine distinctions of acquie- 
scence [iuakii) ; — (1). Prakriti-tmhti, (relating to matter), oouceutration of 
thought on Nature and couleraplation thereof, in the belief that Nature 
will increase knowledge aud sever the soul from itself: (2). UpMdna- 
tiishti (relating to moans), tlio knowledge that Nature of itself will solve 
no difficulty, and that nutil tho heart is detached from all objoels, the 


1 See p. ISO. 

2 See this transliition of Sansidm at 
p. 133, note. The moaning is, that hy 
attainment of perfect knowlecigo, virtue 
and the rest become cansclcss, bni tho 
soul oontinnos awhile invested with its 
body, as tho potter’s wheel continues 
whirling from the effect of previous im- 
pulse. Vide: Saukliya-Karikii, LXVII. 
Colohrooke, I, 278. 

8 These occur hi Chapter II, 3. of 
tho Yoga aphorisms of Fataujali iu this 
exact order. 


^1! n ^ 11 

* Depravity of the eleven organs, 
together with injuries of the intelloet, 
are pronounced to he disability, Tho 
injuries of intellect aro scvoiiteen hy 
inversion of aoqaiesconcc aud perfect- 
ness. From defect of instruments thcro 
aro twenty-eight distinctions of disabi- 
lity. Vido Oolebrooko I, 277. translation 
of the Suukbya Ktirika. 
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end is nofc ntfai'iinble ; (3). 7^^d/lI^us7l/i, (relating to time), tlio notion tliat 
all desires are lulfilled by the passing away of time, upon which tlierofore, 
the mind should bo fixed while the heart is detached : (4). Bhdi/i/a-tushti 
(relating to fortune) ; in the knowledge that to the many tho world passes 
away and effects nothing, to understand that the solution of difficulties 
rests with fortune and to turn thereunto freeing the mind from all 
other attachment: (5). Fdra-tushti, withdrawal from all wordly unsub- 
stantial pleasures in the assurance that thousands have sought them with 
pain and profited nothing thereby, and hence to abandon their pursuit : 
(6). Supdra-tushti, to detach tho heart from personal possessions, in the 
view that they have no stability, since tyrants may take them by force, 
and thieves may by cunning, steal. (7). Pdrdpdra-tusliti, abstinence from 
pleasures of sense with the knowledge that even if followed by personal 
gratification, they must cease, and to such as these, attachment is vain : ‘ 
(8). Anutlamdmhhas-tushti detachment from all enjoyments, from con- 
sciousness of pain in their loss : (9). detachment from 

pleasure with the motive of avoiding injury to others.* 

Eight tantras or topics treat of the eight perfections (siMhi) : 
(1), ulia-siddhi (reasoning), without the necessity of reading to understand 
a subject by the light of reason : (2). dabda siddJii (oral instruction), 
without need of teaching, to understand by the mere hearing of the words : 

(3) . adhyayana-siddlii (study), becoming wise by the perception of truths : 

(4) . suhridprdpti-siddhi, attaining knowledge by intercourse of friends: 

(5) . ddna-siddhi. (gift), serving one who accepts au invitation to a repast, 
or the bestowal of a gift on him, and manifesting a desire of knowledge 
and success in obtaining it. 

1 See on this Dr. liichard Garbo’s sti-ange terms without explanation. They 

translation of Aniruddha’s Commentary are probably metaphorical expressions 

on the Sanfcliya Sutras. These first representing the passage of the soul 

four are termed by Dr. Garbo the 4u6- across the river of existence, and are 

jeUii e acqiiioscouocs, and arc figuratively gradations of acquioscence rising in in- 

named by the commentator, water tensity from partial, to moro complete, 

(anibhai), wave (salila), flood (ogha), rain and finally to absolute detachment. The 

{vfishti), respectively. The next three, rationale all of those acquiesceuces is 

‘ crossing,’ ‘ happy crossing ’ and ‘ most given by tho commentator, 

excellent crossing,’ puru, supdra, para- S Throe kinds of prevention of pain 

para, logetlier with the last two ‘ ex- which would make up tho eight, have 

cellont water* (uaiiffamdnibhas) and been for some reason omitted by Abnl 

‘most exocllonl-water ’ (tMamdmbhas) Fazl, and ho has aoconutod for only 

belong to the five objective aoqniosconoos. fifty-five out of the sixty topics. The 

Dr. Garbe observes that all Sdnkhya remainder ore partly included in those 

Commentaries hove preserved these mentioned, and may bo seen in Cole- 
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Pdtanjdla. 

Tlio fouiulor of tins system was the sage Patafijali.* 


broofce, and in Dr. (rarho’s translation of 
Anirnddha’s Commentary. In the lat- 
ter, the three first perfeotiona are called 
tara, siitdra, and tdratdm, mystical 
terms of the kind descriptive of tho throe 
acqnicsconces, of which the trne meanings 
are probably lost. Tho fifth perfection 
{ddiia), according to Aniruddha’s oata- 
chrestioal interpretation, is purification 
which moans the clearing of discrimina- 
tive knowledge, as the word ddiia is do- 
rivod from tho root dai to clear, but tho 
root da has both tho meanings given by 
Abnl Fasl to diino, vii., liberality and 
instmetion. 

1 Tho accounts of this philosopher 
and grammarian are like those of tho 
founders of tho procoding systems, 
meagre and legendary. Tho period in 
which, ho flonrished is disputed. Barth 
places him in tho second century 
before Christ (Uoligions of India). 
Weber (Hist, of Indian Lit.) leaves it an 
open question whether ho is to be iden- 
tified with the author of tho Ualid- 
bhfishya, tho groat commentary on the 
grammar of Pdnini, which Dr. Bujondra- 
lala Jlitra niihositatingly ascribes to 
him as “tho noblest monument of pro- 
found erudition, koon oritioal aoamen, of 
nnrivallod philological perception which 
has been left to ns by any ancient author 
in any part of tho world.’’ Weber des- 
cribes him as in all probability connec- 
ted with tho Vodio Kapya Patamohala, 
misled according to the learned Hindn 
doctor, by phonetic resomblanoc in the 
name. He is also regarded as a frac- 
tional incarnation of Vishnu. Some 
hints thrown out in his commentary by 
the sage himself, allow it to be inferred 
that his mother’s name was Gronika and 
his birth-place in the eastern country, 
and Goldbliickcr in his essay on Paniui, 
•23 


shows that he temporarily resided in 
Kashmir. Ho calls himself Gonardiya ; a 
word given in the Kdsika to orempHfy 
names of places in the East. His birth- 
place was thei-cfore Gonarda, and he is 
regarded as one of the Eastern gramma- 
rians. All that is known of him in short 
is, that ho was the son of a Brahman 
priest, devoted to literary stndios and an- 
ther of two great works, his great com- 
mentary, and the Yoga Sfitra. Though 
ho is said to havo lived aftor tho time of 
Buddha, tho Ssnkhya and Yoga systems 
were current before tho ago of Buddha. 
Dr. Rajondralnla evidoneos this from Bud- 
dha's own notices. The meditations he 
practised were in accord with tho rnloa 
of tho Yoga system and their nomon- 
ohatara was tho same. But though the 
antiquity of tho system is undoubted, it 
is not the case with tho text-books which 
are, of all the systems, of later date 
than Buddha. The Yoga Sfitra takes 
for granted the twenty-five categories of 
tho Sankhya ns the basis of its dootrino 
and copies some of its aphorisms ver- 
batim. I havo previously mentionod the 
common reforonoos to each other of the 
test-books of tho other schools. The car- 
dinal difllerenoo between the Sunkhya and 
the Yoga lies in their thoistic and atheis- 
tic belief, and hence, it is that the Hindus 
call tho Yoga tho Seivara Sdnldiya or 
theistical, ns opposed to the atheistical 
or Kiriivara BunKhya. Isolation from 
tho thinking principle is the nltimate 
aim of both, tho Yoga attempting to 
reconcile the philosophy of Buddha and 
Eapila with a theistio religion. D . 
hlitra states that tho Yoga text-book 
must be considered as posterior to that 
of the Stinkhya, and both later than 
Buddha, though the dootrino of tho two 
schools are very old. Ho considers thorn 
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With regal’d to the predieameuts and the nature o£ proof and other 
points, he follows thn Sankhyn, but lio acknowledges a Supreme Being 
whom he holds to be absolute existence and intelligence. The creation i of 
the five subtile elements (tan'inaira), he believes to proceed directly from 
intellect (maliat) without the intermediate agency of ahanlcdra (con- 
sciousness.) From vaikrita ahanlcdra (modified consciousness), when the 
mode of goodness prevails, the five external senses are produced, and from 
taijasa ahanlcdra? (ardent consciousness), when the mode of passion is pre- 
dominant, the five organa of action (karmendriya) arise, and from the 
combined influence of goodness and passion springs manas or mind. 
They believe that the subtile fiume (jukshma sarira) is subject to ex- 
tinction, but receives new birth when another body is produced until final 
liberation is accomplished. But this is not attained without Toga which 
is the cardinal dooti’ine of this atti’active system. The thinking principle, 
Ghitta? is the substrate of manas. Tritti (function), is the action of manas 


the immediato Hiiida aroliotypca of the 
nlhilibl theory of Buddha, and indirootly 
of tho pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann. The term Toga is derived 
from tho root Ttij which moans both 
“ to join ” and “ to meditate ” and hoth 
meanings aro adopted and explained by 
their soToral adherents. Technically it 
signifies detachment of thought from the 
world to concentrate it on the peculiar 
meditation which produces tho detach- 
ment. It is also applied to almost every 
pliaso of devotion, and thirteen ont of 
eighteen chapters of tho Bhagavad Gita 
treat on tho same number of separate 
Togas. For a fuller account of this 
system than is given in tho following 
pages by Abul Fazl, I refer the reader 
to Dr. Ballantyuc’s translation of the 
first two chaptors of Toga Sutras and 
tho more complete version and commen- 
tary of Dr. Slitra. 

t The punctuation in the text is in- 
correct and misleading and must be 
altered in accordance with the transla- 
tion. The physical substratum of cou- 
soiousness is affected by the modes like 
ovory other emanatii/U of Prakrit!. 
From tho iuilucnco ef goodness,' it 


produces the ten organs and tho manat 
which aro called, ' good ’ because of their 
utility : but it is only when affected by 
the mode ' darkness * that inanimato 
matter is created. Tho passion-inode, 
{taijasa) ardent or glowing, being tho 
exciting mode, must co-operate in tho pro- 
duction of all. Dnvios, p. 60. Tho Su- 
preme Being with this system is a soul un- 
touched by affliction, action, fruit or stock 
of desert, who of his own will assumed 
a body to create. Sarva Darsana San- 
graha. He facilitates according to Dr. 
Mitra tho attainment of liberation, but 
does not directly grant it and though 
the creator of tho world is absolutely 
unconnected with it. 

® In this sense tpjat and rajas aro 
synonymous, vide. p. 171 where taijasa 
ahanliara is the result of rajas ; vide also 
Colebroko, I, 261. 

3 This is tho same as the Sunkhya 
mahat and the Buddhists buddhi, or 
what Schopenhauer understands by Will, 
the absolute existence from which pri- 
mordial root all organio and inorgauie 
boing proceed. Dr. Mitra thinks tho 
term would bo bcKci intcrpielcd hj Will 
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in the acquisition of good and evil qualities. Kiroilha (supprc-ssion) is 
the restraint of those functions in action and the attainment of quiescence.* 
Toga or meditation is then secured when the foot of desire is obstructed 
from advance. Certain means to this end are laid down, and I here make 
a brief abstract in the hope that it may prove of value to the heart-stricken 
in tlie path of search. It is said that through the union with JiTaliat 
(Intellect ) of manas and the three qualities, five conditions or states of 
tlie thinking principle arise which are called the five stages (bhumi). 
These are, (1). Icshipta, (restless activity),* the heart from the predomin- 
ance of passion being never at rest: (2). midlia (bewildered), from excess 
of darkness, being quiescent without attaining the object sought.* (3). 
vikshipla ( volnptnousnoss ), from excess of the quality of goodness, tho 
goal is reached and a certain I’epose is secured, but through excess of 
passion (rajas), this is not lasting, and the mind becomes dissipated; 

(4) . Bkagra (concentration), through excess of goodne.ss, power is ob- 
tained to keep tho mind from wandering from tho subject of meditation : 

(5) . Niriuhlha (the suppressive state) is a condition in which by dissolu- 
tion of the three qualities, the mental residua, ( avdpvgais) of active volition 
are effaced and (those of) tho qiriescent or suppressive state arise.* 


than by the thinking; principle which is 
tho dofinilion of Dr. Ballautyno : v. Pro- 
faoo vii. It is defined later by Dr. Slitra 
as the form of goodness withont taint : 
Yogi Aphorisms. 1, 

I Or more literally, the eCCaconiont 
of tho reverting residua (of menial im- 
pressions). I suspect that is in- 

tended to represent tho Sanskrit *' Saiis- 
kdra.” Vriiti or Pravritti, signifios the 
employment of the senses or organa on 
sensible objects. (Colebrooke 1, -100.) 
Kirodha is the suppression of this func- 
tion 

* According to Dr. llitra, tho object 
of the revorsod order of conditions is 
that nolens activity is made intelligible, 
no suppression of it can bo gr.asped. 
Tho object of placing tho qu.ality of 
goodness last is this, that by its excess 
the two subsequent conditions bccoiuo 
fit for Yoga. B 5 ' concentration or Yoga, 
the external functions ccasc and on that 
cessation there is a Lumpicto dissolution 


of all funotions with their residua. In 
both these conditions Yoga is practica- 
ble. Yoga aphorisms p 2 j. 5-6. 

* Interpreted by Dr, Mitra, ns .addic- 
tion to evil actions withont distinguish- 
ing botwccii what shonlrl bo done or nut 
done. 

* I rend for AjU.! This defini- 
tion of the suppressive stale seems to 
apply to what is called “ eni)ressivo 
modification {nirodhnparntdma) thus de- 
fined bj tho rariohohheda Bhashya : 
“the residua of the waking st.ate nro 
the attributes of the thinking principle, 
but they arc not iiilclligout. Tho 
residua of snpi)res»ion ijroducod by tho 
inlclligcnco of the “npin'essivo stale, 
arc also the atlrihutes of the thinking 
princiiile. On the overthrow and suc- 
cess (prevalence) of tho two, the residua 
of the waking state arc put down and 
those of the suppressive state rise np. 
and thcio is then a correlation of the 
thinking principle, and tho changes 
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Undei' the first three conditions, Yogs or moditalion, is rarely ob- 
tained. Thoj’ assert that under the fii'st condition maiias is the recipient of 
nnrigliteonsnc'is : under the second, of ignorance; under the third, of 
sensuousness {avbdtju) and impotence (anaiivarya') •, under the fourth, of 
virtne, (dharnia), absence of jiassion (vinuja), and supernatural power 
(auuarya) ; and under the fifth, tho residua of good and evil are suppressed 
and functions {vrltti), are dissoltcd. These latter are of two kinds, Idishli 
(painful), tendency to evil works, and aklisJifi, tendency to good works 
and each according to its good or evil tendency is five-fold. (1). 
Piamdna-uritti (right notion) ; perception of things by proof is attained 
through prevalence of satira (goodness) ; {1). vi^arijcuja, (mis-conception) 
arises from prevalence of goodness and daikness. If this abides in tho 
person forming a definite conclusion it is called vipariti, (perverted) but 
if he be in uncertainty whether a thing bo itself or somo thing else, it 
is called sanuiiju, doubt; (3). vikulpa (fancy)*, iimbignit}' regaidinga thing, 
arising from goodness and darkness : (-i). nidni (sleep), tho state of sleep 
arising from excess of darkness in which consciousness is lost.* Tho opinion 
of other Hindu philosophers is that the mind is withdrawn from its pecu- 
liar association with the senses : (5). smyifi (memory), is the recovery 
through tho influence of goodness of what has pas'sod from tho mind. 
In tho fourth state, tlie second, third and fourth functions cease and in 
the fifth, the first and fifth are dis.solved and final liberation is attained. 

Although thi.s sublime contingency does not occur sn ve bj' prosperous 
fortune and the divine favour, yet the sagacity of the experienced base its 
acquisition on twelve principles. 

I. Meditation on the divinity {Isvara-vpdsand), that is, to illuminate 


tiins constantly occurring in a thinking 
principlo is snpprossiro modification.** 
Dr. Mitra observes that nltliongh thcro 
is no stillness of /he thinking principlo 
'when aUcclcd hy tho functions of the 
qualities, nevertheless this modificatiou is 
called still or moLioiilcss. The theory is/’ 
lie continues, “that every imago, shape, 
or idea exists from eternity in a latent 
form, circumstances Tinikc it manifest, 
and nhen thoso circumstances arc over 
it rererfs to its former condition.” This 
is in fact tho Platonic notion of ideas, 
and their objective reality either ante rem 
as eternal archetypes in the divino in> 
tclligence or in as forms inherent in 
mutter. This foimed in the 12th ceii' 


tury, the Ucalist side of the controvesv 
with Plato and Aristotle, sgainst tlio 
Nominalists with Zeno. 

1 “ A notion without referonoo to tho 
real character of the object”. I ropro- 
duco the term and definition of Dr. 
Mitra. 

* The aphorism is, “ sloop is that 
function (of tho thinking principle) 
which has for its object the conception 
of nothing;*’ that this is a function of 
the thinking iirinciplo and not a more 
blank is said to bo jiroved by oui* 
recollection ou arising from sleep of 
having slept well which could not hap- 
pened without a consciousness of it 
Yoga. Apli. 12. 
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the interior spirit by constant thought of God ami to be conscious of its 
freedom from four things, aillictions, works, deserts, desires. TUa.^’a 
(affliction) signifies the sum of grief and pain, and this is five-folds 
(1). avidijd, ignorance of the reality of things : (2). asm/fa (egotism,) con- 
ceiving oneself to possess that which one has not: (3) ruga, desire for 
one’s own gratification: (4). dresha, aversion, or anger; (5) abhiuiivsa 
(ardent attachment to life), fear of death.i Karma (works), signifies merit 
and demerit (from works). FipuA-a, ( deserts), the recompense of actions. 
Kmya, thought regarding merits and demerits which after cffacomcnt 
may I’ocur. 

Those who have reached the goal in this path, assort that assiduous 
meditation on God after this manner, annihilates all evil propensities and 
exterminates nine depredators of the road. These are (1). rynd/ri sick- 
ness : (2). stydna (langour), indisposition (of the thinking principle) to 
efficacious work: (3). sail saga ; doubt regarding the (practicable) means 
of meditation and its results: (4). pranidda (carelessness), forgetfulness 
of the duties of meditation: (5). dlasya slotbfulness in the performance 
of these duties: (G). avirati, (worldly mindedness), propensity (of the 
thinking princiiDle) to enjoy the pleasures of the world : (7), bhrdnti-dai'sana, 
error in perception, (such as mistaking mother of pearl for silver) : (8). 
aJahdha-hhihnihitva, (non-attainment of any stage), the non-attainmont of 
the fourth out of the five states : (9). anavasthitatva (instability), not abid- 
ing in the fourth stage and receding from it. 

II. 3'raddhd,^ (inclination), zeal in following the Toga and making it 
the sum of desire. 

III. Virya (energy), seeking the fulfilment of the object sought 
with much eagerness. 

IV. Smriti (memory), retaining in view the transcendent advantages 
and great resulls of this devotion, and never relaxing attention. 

V. Maitri (friendliness), deshing the welfare of humanity. 

VI. Karvna, (compassion), being distressed at the sorrows and afflic- 
tion of mankind, aud resolving to relieve them. 

VII. Mudilci, (gladness), being pleased in the happiness of others. 

VIIL Vpd'shd, (indifference), avoiding the wrong-doer lest evil prin- 
ciples bo acquired, and yet not entertaining malevolence nor rebuking him.® 


1 That is the fear arising from lUo 
memory of pain encliirerl in a former 
life. A'aaya is accepted in the aphorisms 
as tue equivalent of vdsand and sanskdra, 
that is, the nnconscions impression in 
tlio mind ol past actions iirodncing ploa- 
Bure or pain according ns ilicy wore good 


or evil, not ac once manifesting their re- 
sults but remaining latent to a sabse- 
quent life. 

* The text has Saddlia, I follow the 
nomcuclataro of Dr. Milia. 

® This iiidifforouco is to be aotinircd 
both as to plcasnro and pain, by friend- 
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IX. Sainddhi. (meditation), unity of intention and contemplation 
of one object. 

X. Vrajna ( discernment), allowing only understanding, rectitude, 
and the search after truth to enter the mind. 

XI. Vairdgya, (dispassion), is of various kinds, its ultimate stage 
being detachment from all, and contentment with only the Supreme Being. 

XIL Abhydsa (exercise), being uniutermittingly assiduous in the con- 
trol of knowledge and action till this (steadfastness) becomes habitual.^ 

In the works on this system, Isvara-updsana, vairdgya and abhydsa are 
treated together : five separate expositions are allotted to virya, sraddhd, 
smriti, samdilhi and prajha, and the four following maitri, harund, vvuJita 
and upehshd are likewise separately discussed. They have all been con- 
currently reviewed in this work. 

In this field of philosophy, Toga is i-egarded as two-fold, (1) sampraj- 
ndta-samddhi (conscious meditation), directing the easily distracted mind 
to one ohject and gradual concentration on the ideal conception of tho 
Divine Being ; and (2) asamprajndta (unoonsoions meditation), in which 
tliis ideal conception of the divinity ceases, and absoi’iition in unitive com- 
munion with its essence is obtained. Tho first is of thi’ee kinds, (I) 
Grdhya-samdpatti (Tangible Forms), meditation on one of the five gross 
elements. AVith regard to the gross and subtile elements it is two-fold. 
Tho latter is termed vUarlcdnugati, (attendant argumentation) and the 
former vicJidrdnugati, (attendant deliberation), Vitaikdmigati is of two 
kinds j sarifar/ca (argumentative meditation), when the cogitation is re- 
garding the relation of words to their meanings, and nirvitarka (non- 
argumentativo), when it is independent of this lelation, Yiclidrdnugati is 
cogitation on one of tho eight principles, vis., nature, intellect, consciousness, 
and the five subtile elements. If tho element be considered in its relation 
to time and space, it is called savioJtdra (deliberative), and if otherwise 
nirvichdra^ ( uon-dcliberative ). 

lincss towards the happy, compassiouat- 
iiig the BuriowfnI, being content with 
the virtnona and neither oncouraglng nor 
reproving tho vioiona. This condition of 
mind facilitates the meditation called 
Samadhi, in its external aspect by remov- 
ing distractions, and producing concentra- 
tion, through chcoifnlness of mind. 

I Exorcise is the repealed effort that 
the thinking principle shall remain in 
its fnnotionlcBs state. Avorsiun from 


sensuons objects is produced by ' dis- 
passion ’ reenlting from the Inotolodge of 
tho evil inflnenoe of those objects on the 
thinking principle, and steadfastness is 
acquired by exercise which makes it a 
source of happiness and qniot, and by the 
con joined effect of tho two, tho f anotions 
of the thinking principle are suppressed. 
Yoga. Aph pp 13-14. 

* Tlio text has by misprint ji for 
jJ. 
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II. Grdhana-samipatti (Acceptance Form), is cogitation on one of tho 
organs of sense wliloli with, i’efereuce to time, space, and cause is tei'med 
savitarha, and if in regard to the inherent meaning only, vitarka, and 
both kinds are called Sdnanda (joyous).* 

III. Orihitri-samdpatti (Form of the taker). In this stage the votary 
withdraws himself from all other pre-occupation, and is merged in the singlo 
contemplation of tho Supreme Soul. This also in relation to time and 
space receives the two names above-mentioned, and both kinds are termed 
Asviitd (Egotism). 

Asampi-ajndta is two-fold : — (1). Bhavapratyaya (caused by tho world)^ 
not distinguishing Nature from the soul, nor holding it to be separate from 
the elements or the organs of action and sense. If Nature is cognized 
as soul, this meditative state is called Prakritilaya (resolved into nature), 
and if the elements and organs be so cognized, it is termed videha, (un- 
embodied). (2). Vpdya-pratyaya (moans of ascertainment) ; by good fortune 
and a happy destiny, under tho guidance of the twelve principles above- 
mentioned, the cognition of tho soul is attained and the fruition of bliss 
secured at the desired goal where final emancipation presents itself to 
view. 

Tho dovotoGB of the Toga practice are of four classes. The first, called 
Prdthama kalpika, (entering upon the course) is ho who with firm resolve 
and steadfast foot enters upon this waste of mortification. The second, Madhu- 
bhitiuka (in the honey-stage), is he who by mortification of the senses and 
right conduct, effaces nist from the mirror of the heart to such degree that 
he can divine the reflections in another’s mind and see whatover from its 
minuteness is imperceptible to others. Tho third, Prajndjyotis (illuminat- 
ed), by happy fortune and zealous endeavour subdues tho organs of sonso 
and tho elements, and tho far and the near, with reference to sight and 
hearing, &c., become relatively tho same to him, and ho ncquii-es power to 
create and destroy. Tho fourth, Atikrduta bhdvaniya (attaining tho highest 
dispassion), is one to whom the past becomes present. 

It is said that conscious meditation consists of eight particulars and 
these are, as it wore, intrinsic parts thereof, in contradistinction to the 
twelve principles which are accounted extrinsic means. They are called 
AsktdDga-Yoga (meditation on eight particular parts of the body). Those 
are: — (1). Yuma, (2). Niyama, {3).A'satui, (4). Prdiidydma, (5). Pralydhdra, 
(6). Blidra^a, (7). Dhydna, (8). Samddhi. 

1 The commentator explains that when poncleroci, then consciousness being ancicr 

tho quality of goodness of tho internal the influence of goodness, becomes 

organ, tinctined with a little of the Udmitida or joyous, Yoga Aphorisms 

cjimlitics of Joulno'-s and darkness, is i p. 18 
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Yaina, restraint, is Qvc-fold :-(l). Ahiusn (jion-slaiightcr),i avoiding 
destraction of life and injury (to othersV When this habit is formed, 
in a devotee, enemies arc conciliated : (2). Satya (veracity) is the habitual 
practice of speaking the truth, and thus securing acoeptauco of his 
desires® : (3). ^fryn, (non-theft), the non-appropriation of goods beyond 
what is customarily permitted: the keys of the world’s treasures are 
entrusted to the observer of this principle : (4). Bfahmacharya (conti- 
nence), to abstain from women, by which means the ignorant will be able 
to light the lump of knowlelgc from the inspired efficacy of his will. (5). 
Aparigraha (non-avarice), retaining nothing of worldly goods which, being 
regarded as the capital source of pain, should be abandoned and by this the 
future will bo revealed. 

Niyama (obligatiou), is also five-fold: — (1). Saiichn (purification), 
internal and external® purity, avoiding association with men, and acquiring 
self-control ; (by this moans) the mind is rendered essentially stainless, 
commendable desires bear fruit, and the fourth state is reached: (2). 
Santosha (contentedness), desisting from improper desires and being 
satisfied with the fulfilment of this excellent devotion. Happiness is 
thus obtained and worldly pleasures have no relish: (3). Tapas, (pen- 
ance), mortification of the spirit and body and enduring heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, and silence, until all five afflictions are effaced from the tablet of 
the mind. Through this practice the votai-y gains the faculty of seeing 
things distant, concealed or minute, and can assume any form at will. (4). 
Svddhydya^ (sacred study), repetition of the names of the deity, and recount- 
ing his attributes and all that is conducive to liberation. If there is 
inability to read, then l)y the constant repetition of the word Omkdra^, the 
deities and other celestial spirits associate with him and vouchsafe him their 
assistance, (o /. i'f'i len-prof' il'-'i ( devotion to God), is absolute resigna- 
tion to the will of Go]: 5iy 1 1. .3 mean'- various fncultie.s of knowledge are 
acquired and illumination regar ling all the degrees of perfection is attained. 


t The reason for this negation of the 
prohibitocl deed being set down instt-id of 
the deed itself is that as, slaaghter 
should bo avoided at all times, its absence 
implied by non-slanghtor, is first men- 
tioned. Yoga Aph. p 02. 

* Another reading runs ‘ and thus 
desires cease to bo inclined to evil,’ 

* External purity means the cleansing 
of tho body with earth or water,‘&e., and 
the mterudl is the wabhing means of 


friendliness and the like, of all dirt 
from tho ttiinling principle. Yoga Aph. 
p. 9i. I rend AfT ^ tor Ajf 

t The word properly signifies the 
stndy of tho Vedas, but is here used in 
tho technical sense of tho iuandihlo 
repetition a groat many times, of some 
selected mantra or mystical verse. Yoga 
Aph 101. 

6 The abbreviated form of this cjacn- 
latory prayer, Uia, is a combtualiun o 
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Asana (posluro), signifies sitting. The austere recluses of this temple 
of retirement, give the number of these as eighty-four, of which thirteen 
are esteemed the most efficacious, and each has a special mode and a 
separate name. Under their influence, cold, heat, hunger and thirst arc 
little felt. Some learned Hindu authorities reckon the same number of 
sitting attitudes for those who arc still attached to worldly concerns but of a 
different kind. The writer of these pages who has witnessed many of 
these postures, has gazed in astonishment, wondering how any human 
being could subject his muscles, tendons and bones in this manner to his 
will.i 

Frdndychia, regulation of the breath at will, is three-fold. — (1). Puml-a 
(inspiration), drawing in the breath by the nose in the following manner; 


with the thumb of the right hai 
breath slowly inspired by the right 

three letters a, n, m, invested with a 
pcrnliar sanctity. According to Wilson 
(Vish. Par.) it is typio-al of tho threo 
spheres of tho world, tho throe slops of 
Vishijn, &o., and in tho Vedas is said to 
comprehend all tho gods, and one text 
of the Vedas, “ Om, tho monosyllable 
llrnhma,” is cited in tho Vdyu Puraija, 
which devotes a whole chapter to this 
terra, as signifying by tbo latter word, 
either tho Supremo Being or the Vedas 
oolloctivoly, of which the tnonosylliiblo 
is the tpyo. Barth (Religions of fudia), 
states that each of these threo letters 
represent tho Brahman, tho absolute, 
in his three manifestations of Brahma, 
Vishnn, and S'iva. IIo obaorves that 
the sectarian writers interpret tho Triad 
conformably to their own predilootions, 
one of tho persons, either Vishrta or 
S'iva, being identified with thq Supreme 
Being and the other two, especially 
Brahma, playing a snbordinalo part. 

t Br. hlitra mentions 8,400000 as 
the number practised or rooommondod by 
•iorakshaiiatha, a Vogi of great icnown. 
Tho names of some of these safiiciciilly 
indicate their contortions and perhaps 
their utility, tlic Staff, the Bedstead, the 
Sealed IToroii, the Scaled Elophiiut, the 
21 


let the loft nostril bo closed and the 
nostril. (2). Kumlhal'a^ (suspension), 

Seated Camel, tho Cow’s month, tho 
Fowl postnro, the Tortoise, tho Turned 
Tortoise, the Lion, tho Lotos, tho Bow- 
string and tho Peacock. Tho latter is 
assumed by holding tho ground with both 
hands, placing tho elbows on caoli sido 
of tho navel and keeping tho body 
erect. The Cow’s month is i>rodaccd by 
crossing tlio right and left ankles on tho 
left and right sides of the r host, but Ihu 
favourite with tho Vogis is tho Lion, in 
wliicli tiic ankles being crossed under 
the seat, tho hands arc pi teed on tlio 
knees, tho fingers extended, tho mouth 
wide open, and tho eyes directed to tho 
tip of tho nose in dee]! contomplatiou. 
The Yoga aphorism recommends such 
posfnrcs as ensure stcadiiioss and com- 
fort. It would roqniro considorahlo 
practice hoforo any degree of either 
could ho appreciated by tho sitter in 
these attitudes, hat as the aim of tho 
Toga meditation is tho supprossion of tho 
thinking principle, there is fortunaf'dy 
no montal strain, and the physical dilli- 
cnltics .alone have to bo overcome. 

2 This term is derived from kvmbha, n 
jar, bccanso tho vital air at that time 
remain" qnioscont as water in a jar. 
Dr. llittra ihsorvi s nitlioul iucredulitv 
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lo leliuu thi3 bi'Lcitli williiu anJ to make iu> louy au iimpiiatiou ae. poshible 
closing botJi nostrils with tho thumb and little finger of the right hand. 
The ascetics of this country can so hold their breath that they will 
bieathe but once in twelve years. (3). BecliaJca (oxpivtiiion), letting out 
the di-awn breath, very gi-adually, with the thumb pressed below the right 
nostril and removing the little finger from tho left nostril, suffering it to 
escape. In short, to inspire with the right and expire with the loft nostril. 
These three funetions constitute the Frumydina. It is said that the breath 
extends as far as sixteen fingers from the nose, and some say twelve. By 
this operation the mind is quiescent, and perfect knowledge is obtained ; 
hut this is secured only through the assistance of an experienced master of 
this knowledge. 

At this time the devotee should abstain from meat, hot spices and acid 
and saline food, and be content with a little milk and rice. He must also 
avoid the socict 3 ^ of women lest his bi-ain be distracted and melancholy ensue. 

Prafi/dlidra (abstraction), is the withdrawal of the five senses from their 
respective objects of perception. When the mind is quiescent, these per- 
force cannot escape. Thus objects may present themselves before him 
without exciting desire. 

DMrana (steadiness), is the confinement of tho thinking principle 
to one piece, such as the navel, the crown of the head, between tho eye- 
brows, the point of the nose, or the tip of the tongue. 

Fhyuiia (contemplation), is uuinteiTupted reflection on what is be- 
fore the mind, and the absence of every thing but the object, the thought, 
and the thinking principle of tho individual contemplating. 

Samddhi (meditation); in this 1 he thinker and the con.scionsnei 3 s of 
thought are both effaced. At this stage tho degrees of conscious meditation 
arc surmounted and nnoonscioas meditation begins, till perfect knowdodgo 
is attained and Toga is finally reached. This condition is called SamddhO 

The first and second of these eight processes are likened to the sowino- 

O 

of seed in a field : the third and fourth arc as tho commencement of 
growth : tho fifth is tho flower ; tho sixth, seventh and eighth are regai’ded 
as the stages of fructification. 


or suspicion tliat when perfect control 
has been attained in this respect, the 
Yogi can livo buried nnder earth for 
months and years withont performing 
any organic functions wbatover. No 
doubt much dppends on the word taken. 
This is a more advanced stage of 
contemplation than Dhydna in which 


the ideas of other objects other than the 
OTJO in view aro suppressed, bub not alto- 
gether effacocl. In smyiddhi tho effaco- 
incnt is coinploto, and thinking merges 
into thonghb which is the solo residuum. 
The body is then in a stato of catalepsy 
or trance, and is not influenced by exter- 
nal objects : V. Yoga Aph. p. 124. 
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The last-named throe-fold acts ai’o torraod 5a«y'T)iia.* At this period, 
the most extraordinary powers are witnessed in the adopt which astonish 
the beholder. 

The occult powers are termed Aisvarya and are eight in number. 

(1). Animd (molecularity), tho power of minute disintegration so as 
to pass through the tissues of a diamond. (2). Mahimd (illiraitnbility), 
capacity of prolongation so as to touch the moon. (3). Lagliitwi (tenuity), 
to possess such extreme levity as to ascend to tho upper regions on n 
beam of light, (1). Garimd (gravity) to acquire illimitable ponderosity. 
In some works the word Prdpt? (accessibility), is used for tho fourth term, 
and signifies to reach to any point at will. (5). PrdMmya (irresistible 
will), to sink into tho earth and to rise up elsewhere as it in water. (G). 
Fsilva (sovereignty), tho power of creating or destroying. (7). Yaiitva 
(subjugation), to command the elements and their products. (8). Kdmdvasu- 
yitva (self control), tho fulfilment of every wish.® 

Although this language may seem incredible in the eyes of those af- 
fected by the taint of narrow custom, those who acknowledge tho wonderful 
power of God will find in it no cause of astonishment. 

Tho doctrines of this groat system are comprised in one Adhydya or 
section, divided iuto four cliaranu,* ((cot ov) chapters. Tho first is au 
exposition of the nature of Yoga moditaliou. The second on (ho means of 
its acquirement. Tho third, on the wonders of iho occult powers. Tho 
fourth on tho liberation of the soul. 

^ Tho word is ilorivod from Iho inton- 
sivo particle sain pi'ofl.\ 0 (l to ynma, 
re.straiiit, and moans vow, hiudinp; or 
cuiirmomeut, and indicates throe means 
of accomplishing tho Yoga. 

Yoga. Aph. p. 125, 

* Fidpli is snbstitutcd for JIaliimd 
in Dr Ahtr.i’s Yoga Aphorisms. 

“ Tho suppression of all carnal desires. 

Ibid. p. 121. 

* According to Dr. Mitra, 7 ;acZa, nhioh 
Las tho same moaning. Tho number 
of tho aphorisms is 191. 

Tho relation of modern spiritualism 
to tho Yoga has boon noticed by Dr. 

Mitra who regards it as based on this 
dootriiio. Tho eternity of the soul is 
aohnowlodged I)y l)oth : both roengniso 
a coniso of gradual progress wliioh has 


]>crtection for its goal j the powers of com 
manding departed sonis to bo visible lo, 
and to hold converse with, man ; llio ro- 
gulation of breath and other overcisos to 
attain occult powers of tho most traiisooii 
dental kind ; tho projection of bqrly to any 
place .at will and tho like. There is how- 
ovor, a difforonce in tho motive of their 
acquisition of tlioso powers, tho mode of 
life of the Yogi asootio preclnding tho 
idea of material comfort as thoir object, 
while it is tho profession of tho inodium 
and his souroo of daily bread. Apart 
from tho demonstrativo and o.vporlmcntal 
sciencos, of whioli tho law is progress, 
tho archotypos of most modern disco- 
veries in the fields of mclapliysics and 
natural tlioology, will be fonnd in India 
and Groooo. 
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Jaiiiu. 

The founder of this woudcrtul system vviis Jina, called also ArliaL ^ or 


i Tho Jaiiias take thU name from fcho 
term Jina, a doilied Saint, a being 
worthy of imiveraal adoration and 
having subdued all passions, equivalent 
to Arhat, Jinesvara, Tirthankarn and 
other synonyms of this inearnato being. 
Colohrooke (Essay II, 171) mentions 
21Jinns or Arhats, who have appeared 
in the in-eaent Avasarpiiii age, 24 others 
who have appeared in the past Utanr- 
pii.iT period, and 24 others who will 
appear in tho futnre. The genealogies 
of tho 21 of tho present period are 
liriefly given, but will bo road rather 
for enriosity than instrnction. Their 
statnro varies from 500 to 15 poles, and 
their duration of life between 8,400,000 
and 100 groat years. Tho Avnsnrpini 
and Tltaarpini ages together equal 2000, 
000, 000, 000, 000 oceans of years. An 
ocean of years is tho time that would 
elapse before a vast cavity filled with 
chopped hairs could be emptied at the 
rate of one jiiooo of hair in a eoutnry : 
tho time requisite to empty such a 
cavity measured by a Tojaiia every 
way is a pahja and that repeated 1000 
000, 000 OOO 000 times is an ocean or 
Sdgara. Tho most oolebrated of tho 
Jinas, was Pdrsv.anuthn of tho race of 
Ikshwakn, and is thought by Colobrooke 
and Lassen to be tho real founder of the 
soot, no was born at Bendrasi in Katti- 
wiir and died according to the Kalpa 
Sutra, a work of great authority among 
the Jains, 1280 years before the date 
of that book, which Colobrooke o-alou- 
lates was composed abont 1500 years ago, 
though Weber will not admit a date ear- 
lier than tho twelth or thirteenth century. 
Tho last, Jina, was, Yardhamann, named 
also, Yira, MahSvira &o., and snmamed 
Ohayama tirthaKrit^ or last of tho Jinas. 
emphatically called S'ramaija, or saint. 


His life and institutions form the sub- 
ject of tho Ealpa Sutra translated both 
by Stevenson (very faultily according to 
Weber,) and Jacobi. His death according 
to tradition, occurred more than 2400 
years ago or 250 years after tho apotheosis 
of tho preceding Jina. Colobrooke dis- 
cusses and rejects the opinion that tho 
religion and institutions of the orthodox 
Hindus are more modern than the doc- 
trines of Jina and Buddha. Barth ob- 
serves that viewed as a whole. Jainism is 
so exact a reprodnotion of Buddhism that 
there is difflenity in accounting for both, 
their long existonoo side by side and the 
cordial hatred between them. The 
Jainas maintain that Gantama Buddha 
was a disciple of their founder, and their 
24 Jinas correspond exactly with tho 
24 prodocessora of Buddha tho last of 
whom, like the last Jina, was of the 
royal race of KaSyapa. They deny 
with the Bauddhas or Saugatas, tho 
divino autliority, of the Yedas, and 
admit like the Sdnkhya philosophy, tho 
eternity of matter and the perpetuity 
of tho world. Their avoidance of in- 
jury to life is wollknown, and tho J.aina 
monks usually bear a broom to sweep 
insects out of their way lost they should 
nnoonscionsly destroy being. They 
distinguish five kinds of bodies or invo- 
luevet connected with tho soul at various 
periods of its eternal existence. The 
Bonl is never completely soparated from 
matter until it obtains a final release by 
deification through disengagement from 
good and evil in the person of a beati- 
fied Saint. Intermediately it receives 
retribution for the benefits or inju- 
ries it has given or inflicted in prece- 
dent existences, receiving pain or 
pleasure from tho saino individual it 
had thus uIEootcd. Like the Buddhists 
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Arhank With regard to the Supremo Being, and the doctrines of volun- 
tary actions, rewards, punishments, hell and heaven, they follow the 
Miinatnsa, and the Saukhya. In iStw-Zofta twenty-six degrees arc assigned 


they are divided into n olerioal body, 
Tatis or ascetics, and laity, Sravakaa, 
(bearers) and observe the rules of caste 
without attaching any religious signifi- 
oance to it. 

In tbo south of India, according to 
Wilson (Essays I, 335), the Jainas pre- 
aorvo the distinction of castes : in Upper 
India, they profess to he of ono caste, 
the Taisya, bat the admission to tho 
Jain communion was originally indc- 
pondont of it. Mahavira, their objoct 
of worship, was himself tho son of a 
King and thoroforo a Klisatrhja ; his 
chief disciples wore Brahmans ; his 
Qspceinl attendant, OoMla, was an ont- 
casto, and his followers of both sexes ware 
of every oasto. They hove adapted 
tlioraaelves to tho prevailing form of 
Hinduism at various places. Jain in- 
scriptions at Abd begin with invocations 
of S'iva and Dcklian Edicts of Bnkka 
Hdya of Vijayanagar proclaim their 
identity with the Taiahnaras. A Jain on 
reuonneing his sect, takes his place ae 
a Kshatriya or a Taisya, among ortho- 
dux Ilindns, and their priests arc ro- 
ernitod from the Brfihman caste itself. 
Barth observes that it is to them and 
to tho Buddhists that tho first literary 
cnlturo of the Canarose and Tamil 
languages can be traced. Before tho 
tonth oontuary they were the dominant 
caste in the Dekhan, bnt at the present 
time they are reduced to very inconsidor- 
nblo numbers. In Western India they 
are generally wealthy and given to trade. 
In Hazaribiigh Disti'ict where tho sano- 
tnary P&rasnath is still an objeot of 
pilgrimage, they immher about 5,000 
souls among a lliuda population of 


nearly 6,50,000. (Stat. Acot. of 
Bengal XTI, 82). ' Into the disputed 
qnostlon of the origin and development 
of the religion and its kinship with, or 
descent from, Buddhism I do not outer. 
Hermann Jacobi in his preface to tho 
Jaina Sutras, with Colebrooko and 
Stevenson asserts the indopondent rise 
of tho Jaina creed against tho combined 
unthority of Lassen, Wilson, Wobor and 
Barth, His arguments thongh ingenious 
are not oonviucing. Other schulars 
have eittored tho lists and tho contro- 
versy is undecided. Weber rightly lays 
much stress on the fact that Bujagriha 
was the scene of Mahavira’s labonrs as 
well as of those of Baddha, and ho con- 
elders that the whole toner of Mihavira’s 
legend strengtlions the couclnsion that it 
is bnt a variation of that of Buddha, (v. 
Fragment dor Bhagavali p. 191. If, and 
811, and introduction to Tol. I). In his 
conti'ibution to tho Indian Antiquary on 
the sacred litcratnro of tbo Jains, lio 
.again doiiberatoly states his conclusion 
that the Jains are ono, thongh tho 
oldest, of the Buddhistic socts. Tho 
number and significance of common 
foatnres in both traditions in reference 
to the life and labonrs of their founders, 
ont-weigh any arguments that miikc for 
the contrary opinion Tho Jain texts it is 
to be remembered, wore codified in 
writing 1,000 years after the dealli of 
their founder ; an interval which allows 
considerable scope for the cumulative 
forces of tradition. Wobor thinks it 
marvellous that tho textb, in tho faco of 
such a fact, contain so much that is ori- 
I giiial. The wonder is rather that there 
I IS not more. 
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to the la's! nicntioiiccl abode (heaven) in tlii’cc groups of twelve, nine and 
five, in the highest of which dwell the most perfect among the chosen of 
God. Bodies arc beliovcd to bo compomidcd of indivisible atoms. The four 
elements are composed of homogeneous atoms, and the substrate of each 
element is different. The world regarded in its atoms is eternal, but non- 
eternal in its form. Existence takes place on the union of five principles : — 
(]). .Wiyafa (crude matter) potentiality of cause. (2). SiiZa, determinate 
time. (3). SvabMva inherent nature. (4). Atma the rational soul: 
(5). Pirvakrita, the result of good and evil in former births. Some Hindu 
philosphers ascribe the creation to God, some to Time, and others to the 
results of actions, and others again to inherent nature (svabhdva). Their 
belief is that the whole universe will not perish, but tliat some of every 
kind will survive from the whirlwind of non-existence whence creation 
will be renewed. 

This sect allow only two predicaments : — Pramdna (proof) and Frameya 
(objects of thought). The first of these is two-fold : — (1) PratyaJesha, percep- 
tion by the five external senses, and by the mind and the soul. The Hyayn, 
applies this term to the means by which perfect knowledge is obtained. 
(2). Paroksha (imporceptiblifcy), knowledge obtained not mediately throngh 
tho senses. 

Praiyakska (perception) is two-fold. (I). Vydvahdrika * (conventional, 
or practical) : this is acquired by the five senses and mancis, is employed 
in external affairs, and called mali-jrmia (mind- knowledge). This is 
also two-fold, namely, that which (a) is apprehended throngh tho five son- 
.sos, and (P) apprehended through nianas (mind ), w'hich this sect docs not 
include among tho fiye senses ; and each of these two again is four-fold : (1). 
Avarjmha, distinguishing from the lypo whether it be horse or man but 
not discerning tho characteri.stics : (2). Pha inquiring, as to whence 
tho man, and from what country the horse: {Z). Avdya arriving at a 
correct identification of the above: (4), DJidmna, recollecting the tiling 
particularised andkeepiug it in mind. (II). PdraiKtfV/Zfi/w (transcendental), 
kiiowlodgo that comes from the illumination of the rational soul and is 
profitable to emancipation. It is two-fold ; viz. Vilcala (defective), know- 
ing some thing and not knowing some other: and Pakala, (entire), 
knowing ali, called also Kcvald-jfuliia (pure unalloyed knowledge.) Vikala 
ih again subdivided into Avadhi-jutlaa (limited knowledge), knowledge of 
special objects which near or remote, arc not diffcicniiatod and Manas- 


• Tho to\t 1ms two variant readings » That is, the abolition of hindrauccs 

and a prefix of Snip to Vijdvalidiiha. causes their right iiitnitiou. 
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ijari/thjti-jAitnii, clolinite LiiunlcJgo ui' auotlier’y thoughts and the iiiying hiiro 
ot the soci’ets of the hoart.^ 

Vai-ohsTia (impci'ooptibitity) is five-fold. fl). Smni-ann,^ rocollection 
of what is vm'Bcen. (2). Praly-dbhijndna, knowledge derived from the 
witness of another. (3). Turin, the knowledge of tho mntnal relation be- 
tween subject and predicate. (4). .dtiuind)ta, knowledge from inference, 
which is established in a series of ten terms, given in detail. (5). S'abdn, 
tho knowledge obtained from the narration of a speaker without partiality 
or .alTcction, of clear nndoratanding and true in speech. 

T'rameyn (objects of thought) aro six-fold and each is regarded as an 
eternal substance, and not an aggregate of a determinate measure of atoms ; 
they are likewise hold to bo imporccptiblc to the eye and pervade all space. 
Tho first is the soul which is a subtile substance in whicli intelligence 
abides. It is to the body as tho light of a lamp to a houso and is 
believed to be the active agent, or passive recipient of good and evil. 
It is, of two kinds, Pardtmd and Jirdhiid. The first is restricted to tho 
Supi’emc Being and is distinguished by four attributes. Annul a-jAdnn 
oraualjtic knowledge extending to the most minute atoms. Ananln- 
dnrsana or synthetic knowledge of things collectively. Anantu-virya, 
infinite power. Ananta-sukha, infinite happiness. 

They do not accept the doctrine of divine incarnations but believe 
that a man by virtue becomes omniscient, and his uttoranccs in regard to 
tho things appertaining to the spiritual and temporal life are tho word of 
God, and such a one is termed Sdkdra-Parnviesvnrn (Divinity in bodily 
form). In the six aras,^ of which mention has been made in a previous 


1 By the abacnoo of nil envy, by sym- 
pathy and tho liko. 

2 Abul Fazl writes this word ffitma- 
rana and many of his transliterations 
are in Uindi or Prakrit e. g. biddiya 
for vidya as at p. 11. Thronghont 
this exposition ot nindn philosophy I 
have adhered to tho proper Sanskrit 
spoiling. 

8 Those are the six periods into which 
e.aeh ot tho Utsnrpini and Avasarpini 
agos aro divided. Their names are given 
in Major Mnckojizie’s account of tlie 
Jains in Vol. IX. As. Research, p. ZS7. 
Those two groat ages revolve for over 
in ascending and doscoiiding periods 


liko tho incrcaso .and wane of the moon. 
In tlie doolining period mon pass from 
extreme folioity to extremo misery j in 
tho rising period this order is rovorsed. 
In the first ages tho lives of mon extend 
to oceans of years and thoir statnro to 
loagacs, and thoy subsist on tho trait of 
miracnlous troos that yield food, apparol, 
light, habitation and tho necessaries 
and ornninonls of life. In tho fourth 
age the limit of lifo docreasos to 10 
million years, and thoir statnro to SuO 
poles. In the fifth, one iiiiiidrod years is 
the normal age and tho limit of statute 
is seven oubita. In tho sixtli, it is re- 
duced to 10 years and the height to one 
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section, twonfy-foar cncli beings conic into existence, anti in Uie tliird 
and fourth, their earthly existence tonninntos.*^ 

The first being of this series -was Adindtha, and the last, Mahdvira, 
Bach of them is named a Jina, and, wonderful legends ai’o told of them 
which will be briefly noted later on. The Supreme Being is called ATirgiina 
Paramesvara, or the Deity without qualities. 

Jivdtma (soul) is variously distinguished. It may be two-fold, »i«., 
locomotive aud immovable, as a man or a tree : or three- fold, as man, 
woman, hermaphrodite : or four-fold namely, forms of men, of vegetable 
life, of beings of heaven, and those of hell: or five-fold, possessing but one 
sense,® as the four elemeuts and trees. And these also are of two kinds ; 
(1). such as can he seen, (2). such as are too minute to be perceptible. Each 
of these (last) five possesses life and has the sense of touch. There are those 
that iiossesa (at least) two senses,® touch and taste, such as shell-fish, lee- 
ches &c. ; those with three, as the ant which has the additional sense 
ot hearing ; those of four, vis. flics and wasps which to the above three 
souses, add that of sight : those of five, mankind. There is a further divi- 
sion of soul into two kinds ; those possessing an internal sense and such as 
are without it, as a loaf.* The Nyaya school also hold this oiunion. Since 


dibit. In tlio next period the Baccession 
of ages is rerorsed and afterwards they 
rooommcnce as boforo, Oolebrooko. 

I This passage is doabtfal iu the tost 
and 1 am not sure of my interprotatiou, 
but in Colobrooke's oataloguo of tho 
2t Arhaa their apotheosis ooenrs at 
various periods ot tho third ond fourth 
ages. 

Tho periodical creations and dcstroc- 
tioiia of tho world form part of the 
Pauranio legends and ot tho laina creed. 
Tho heavens and earth in general, are 
supposed to bo eternal, but this portion 
of the earth, Arya or Bharata, is liable to 
destruction and renovation. It is des- 
troyed by a poisonous wind after which u 
shower of fire consumes the whole region. 
It is restored by a shower of butter, fol- 
lowed by one of milk, aud another of the 
inicB of the sugarcane, lieu and animals 
migrate from tho other live regious into 
which Jambn-dwfpa is divided ond 
inhabit tho now Arya or Bharata-kiiiicln. 


The inhabitants of flvo of the JTrfnrfas aro 
called mlechchhas or barbarians. Bha- 
rata-kon^a is divided into fifty-six 
provinces {ejeaas) or antdra-dwfpas. v. 
Dr. Buchanan’s notice of tho Jains. As. 
Bes. IX, p. 282. 

t Namely, touch, see tho Saiva Dar- 
sana Sangralia, p. 51, 

8 This is applicable to the “locomo- 
tive " trasa, as distinguished from tho 
immovable, (.itlm-aio). 

4 Moto correctly, tho diviaioa of souls 
is into ‘ mundane ’ and ‘ roloasod.’ Tho 
“ mundane ’’ pass from birth to birth 
and are divided into two, those possess- 
ing an internal sense (samanaska) and 
those dostituto of it [amanuaka). The 
former possess satnjndf tho power of 
apprehension, talking, acting or receiving 
instruction, and tho latter are w'ithout 
this power. These lust .are again divided 
into tho iooomotivo and immovable. 
Those that possess only tho ono sonso of 
touch arc considered as 'released,’ as 
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the first nird fifth are of two kinds, animal life collcctivclr docs nof exceed 
seven, and each may bo classed under two heads : (1) Priijti-jKtl i possessor of 
six powers, namely, of bodily form, of reception of food, of organs of sense, 
of the powers of speech of breathing, and the intei-nal souse {manas) : (d) 
^prajd-pali, life which is incapable of these functions. All that possscss 
but one sense, have four faculties, vh., capability of nourishment, assuming 
form, command of tho organs of sense, inspiration and expiration of 
breath. All that possess two, three, four or five senses, without the 
internal sense, have five facnllies, viz., tho four former and that of speech. 
Those that possess the internal sense have six faculties. 

They consider tho conjunction in the soul of ton qualities, cutitlos 
it to be called living, otliciwisc it is dead ; they arc severally called 
riz., the five senses, the internal sense, faculty of speccli, rccc]ition of form, 
inspiration of breath, duration of life. Those that 2 >ossess five senses arc 
of four classes. (1). Deroi i (celestial sjfirit) ; (2). ^amishn, fman) ; (3). 
Ndrahi (inhabitant of tbe infernal rcgionsl ; (■!!). Tiri/affijnui (animal 

creation). The Devnid is formed of a subtile luminous substance by 
the volition of the Deity, without the process of birth. Their bodies are 
not of flesh and bone, nor defiled by impnvitics, and their breathings arc 
redolent of fragrance. They suffer not from maladies, nor does age steal 
away the freshness of youth. 'Whatever they desii-o is fulfilled ; they can 
assume a thoustind shapes, and they move at four fingers’ breadth above 
tho surface of the earth. They are of four classes 

T. Wtavana-pali. The .laiuas believe ilic earth to consist of seven liens 
superimposed one above the other. The earth inhabited by mankind in- 
cludes a space of 180,000 ynjanus. The intervening region bet ween one 
tlionsaud ijojauas and ns many below, is the location of the liharaiia-jmtii. 
They aro of ten® oi'dors, each governed by two rulcr.s, one for the 


incapable of pat.siii{r into any other state 
of existence. Among i ho latter .arc the 
sonls embodied in earth, Are, water anil 
air and aro only perceptible nheu an 
infinite nninbcr of them are nnitod. They 
possess but llio one organ of tonch, have 
nndovcloped (avyalia) intellect and feel- 
ings (»e(i«n(?) bnt no limbs Water-lives 
are divided into the sentient, senseless, 
and mixed. Only that water winch is 
the abode of senseless lives can be nsed, 
thoreforo water must be strained, after 
which process only the scuscloss lives 
remain. ii. Sarv. Dari. Sang auel Jaco- 
bi's Jaina Sutras, p. 5. ii, 

25 


t In its primary S'gnif'e.ation vital 
action atid chiefly re.spiratioii. In a 
secondary areeptalion, the corporeal 
organs of sense and action. These are 
variously slated from seven to bhirtoeii ; 
sec Colebroote I, 3S0-81. 

® These leu arc tlio jirogeny of Asurni, 
Serpents. Goivdn, Ihkinilas, li’ire. Air, llio 
Ocean, Tlnmdor and Light iiing, who aro 
sapposed to reside in the soveral Iiells 
or regions below the carili. Tlio Vy- 
autaras, liavo eight orders. Those aro 
tho Fi«i(./ifis, U/ui/u'., leirHio-rt'., (7an- 
(Ihni rns and other moiHtruiis diviMitie.s 
iiiluibitiiig woods ,iiid the lo-tei jeglmio 
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nortLorn, the otlici* for tlic soutbem region. Tlio colom-, appearance, 
raiment, food and modes of life of caoli are separate. Their duration 
of life extends between a minimum of ten thousand and a maximum of 
an ocean (sdgara) of years, and this is considered the lowest order of all. 

2. Vyantara. These inhabit a region extending between a thousand 
yojanas above and a hundred below, and they pass likewise into the sphere 
allotted to mon. They are of sixteen orders, each governed by two rulers. 
Their age extends from ten thousand years to one palyopdma.^ 

3. Jyotislilca. Their location is seven hundred and ninety yojanas 
above the level the earth, and one hundred and ten yojanas is its complete® 
limit. They consist of five orders (of Inminavies), the first are stai's : 
the second, suns throned at a distance of ten yojanas above the stars : the 
third are moons, eighty yojanas higher than the suns ; the fourth, cons- 
tellations of twenty-eight mansions : the fifth, planets at an altitude of 
four yojanas above the mansions, eighty-eight in number. Of these the 
five most important are Moi’oury, Venus, Jupiter, liars and Saturn with 
an interval of three yojanas in altitude between them severally. The 
duration of life of each of tho five, ranges between the eighth part of a 
paZi/ffl at the lowest, to one ^alya and a hundred thousand years as an ex- 
treme limit. 

4. Vaimdniha, Their abode is tho highest of all, and they are of 
two orders. Tho first, halpiqMpanna, (existing ago), dwell in twelve zones 
of heaven each with a special presiding deity, but four have (only) two 
regents. These ten principalities possess ten illustiious distinctions, (1) a 
just prince, (2) a capable minister, (3) a bcnovolont sage, (4) loyal 
counsellors, (5) sword bearoi-s, (6) guards, (7) commanders of seven 
armies of elephants, horses, ehariots, balls, footmen,® sword players and 


and air. Tho third has five orders, the 
Sun, Moon, Planets, Aaterisms and other 
heavenly bodies. Tho fourth includes tho 
gods of present and past Kalpas. Of tho 
first kind are those boim in tho Heavens 
Saudfiaima ridna, 3Iah,endra, BraJimd 
SunaOivmdra, S'ukia, &o., to the number 
of twelve. Tho last class reside in two 
divisions of live and nine heavens, the 
five termed 7'ijaija, Yaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Apardyita, the middle being Sarvdrtha- 
Siddha; tho second termed Anuttaia, 
because there are none beyond them, 
as they crown tho triple construction of 


the universe. A great number of Indi as 
are recognised, but 8' ultra and Tiuna 
tho regents of the North and Sonth 
are the chief. Above all those rank 
in dignity as objects of worship the 
twonty-fonr Tirihaukaras or with thoso 
of tho past and future periods, sevonty- 
two. Wilson (Essays I, 320) 

t Or palya, vide n. p. 188. 

* ‘ayjJ. I render with misgiving what 
I take to be a Sanskrit adjective in con- 
structions with a Persian noun. 

® Tho izdfat after mast bo 
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mnsicmus, (S) administrators of state, (9) news reporters, and (10) 
sweepers. This sublime order is said to dwell at a little less than the 
distance of a rajn^ in altitude. The second order is Icalpdlita (past ago). 
They do not occupy themselves with others, but keep aloof from friend- 
ship, enmity, governance and subjection, and are engaged onl}'- in con- 
templation of the Deity. Above these again are twelve abodes of rest 
in nine tiers,* one above another, and five others like a face, two .'ibovo, 
and one below and one between, making fourteen tiers in all. 

They consider the world to bo composed of three spheres.® (1). 
IfoiiHsha-loka, nine hundred i/o/(i«as from tho lowest extremity of the earth 
to nine hundred above. This is the sphere of men. The earth is said to 
be one niju in length and the same in breadtli, and within 4 ..j0O,OOO jjoJaHUs 
of this space, mankind dwell. Below this is (2). Patdla-loka. Its extent 
is nine hundred ynjanas loss than seven riijiis. Tho second is twice the 
size of tho first, and to each tier is added a raj it so that the seventh is somc- 


omittod if seven armies are to be mado 
out of this disorderly nggi'cgate. 

1 A lueasuro of space tbrongU which 
tho gods are able to travel in six months 
at the rate of 2,03,7152 Tojanas of 2,000 
Krokt each in tho twinkling of an cyo. 
Oolobrooks, II, 198. but Abnl Pnsl gives 
another moasaio lower down. 

S Tho nine tiers represent a nooklaoo 
{graiveyahj) . 

3 The world, writes Colobrooko, 
(Essays II, 108) which acrording to tho 
Jains is eternal, is iignrcd by them ns 
a Binndlo rescing on half of another, 
or as three caps of wliieh tho lowest is 
inverted and tho nppermoat meets at 
its circumference tho middle one. They 
also represent it as a woman with her 
arms akimbo. Her waist, tho mooting 
of tho lower caps, is the earth. The 
spindle above, answering to tho superior 
portion of tho woman’s person, is tho 
nbodo of the gods, and tho inferior part 
of tho figure comprehends tho infernal 
regions The oartli which they snpposo 
to bo a fiat surface, is bounded by a 
circle of which the diameter is one rdju. 
The lower spindle comprises seven tiers 
of inferior earths or hells, at tho distance 


of a rdju from each other and its b.aso 
is measured by seven idjus, 

Iboso seven holla are Jtalm-prabhd, 
S’arkaid-prabhd, Bdlvka-paibhd, Punka- 
pmbbd, TDn'md-prahhd, Tamaprallid and 
Tamatamaprahbd. Tho upper spindle is 
also Bovon nijus high and its greatest 
breadth is five rdjus. Its snnimit 
which is 4, 500, 000 yq/ams wide, is the 
abode of rho deified saints : beneath this 
are five T'imdnas or abodes of gods. 
Next, at tlio distance of ono rdju from 
tho summit, follow nine tioj's of worlds 
represouting a nocklaco. Under theso 
are twolvo (tho Digambarns say sixteen) 
other regions in oiglit tiers from ono to 
five rdjus above tho earth filled with 
Fimdnas or abodes of various classes of 
gods called Kulpavdsts. These gods 
are mortal except, pcriiaps, tho Inmi- 
narics. Tho earth consists of nnmorons 
distinct continent s in coneentrio circles 
separated by seas forming ways botweoii 
them of whioli the first is Jumbu-dwipu 
with tlio mountain Jlleru in tho coni ro. 
Tho remaining continent a aro almost 
a repetition of theso already described 
by Abiil Fazl at page 28 of this volamo 
and do not here need a fiu'ihcr uelicc. 



tiling lu’s Ilian icvcn n'ljm (8) Svuxjn-loktt In tlic celestial region, and i& 
a little less than seven rdjus high. Its inhabitants possess five organs of 
sense. Among them the Vaiindiiikas dwell in tnenty-six orders which 
represent paiadiso. They attain to these bodies and enjoy happiness 
through good works. Eight orders ot Vaimdinktis dwell within five 
and four in the sixth rdju. Fourteen orders of the inferior class ooonpy 
one rdju. A rdju is the distance travci’sed by an iron ball of three and 
a half Akbari icr's weight, thrown downwaids and continuing to fall for a 
period of si.v months six days and twelve gharis. It is said that for six 
karoJi above the twenty-six orders aforesaid, there is a circular area like 
crystal.' Its length is 4,500,000 yojanas and its breadth the same, with 
a height of eight ynjanas. After traversing a distance of three and five- 
sixth of a Karoli upwards, the sacred haven of final liberation is reached 
where men are absorbed in the divinity as light in light. 

Tlie ages of the gods extend from something less than a yalyopama 
to not more tliau a Sdyara.'^ I'he fonr classes of deities including two orders 
of the Vainidnikui have a stature of seven cubits ; the third and fourth 

are of six cubits j the fifth and sixth, of five ; the seventh and eighth, 

of four ; from the ninth to the twelfth, of three : from the thirteenth 

to the twenty-first of two, and from the twenty-second to the twenty- 

sixth ot one cubit, but all of them possess the power of assuming vaiious 
shapes. All the deities are said to have the desiro of food, but it is 
not taken by the mouth, as they arc satisfied by more volition. Each of 
the deities who arrives at the age of ten thousand years, requires food 
every other day, and breathes once during the time in which a healthy 
man would breath forty-nine times. Those whose ago extends beyond 
this term to one Sdtjara, cat once between a minimum and maximum 
of three and nine days and bicathe once bctuccn four and eighteen 
gharis. Those who live boiond the period of a iSdg.ira, eat once after 
a thousand years, and breathe once in filtecn daj s. Such as live to a still 
greater term tli.in this, for each Sdgara, allow upwaids of a thousand years 
to elapse before they touch food, and in the samo proj ortion of time, in- 
creasing intervals of fifteen days pass before a breath is drawn. They 
also believe that all the deities including two oi’ders of the fourth class, 
(the Vaimdnika), have sexual intercourse after the manner of man- 
kind, but pregnancy does not take place : the third and fourth orders 
by conjunction and the sense of touch : the fifth and sixth by sight, and 
the seventh and eighth, by heaving ; four other orders, by mere effort of 
imagination, while fourteen orders of the second class are innocent of 


• ' A variant lias 1*11 “ called itlora.” | 


Var. “ three Sdgaras.” 
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tliis iiitorconrsc Those aro said to attain to lliis eminenoc by good 
works. Extraordinary legends are told of these beings, of which let this 
little from among much be a sufficiency. 

The mundane (mani(sAj/£i), consists of (souls) of two kinds : — (l).Sa>pjrin, 
possessing the power of apprehension, and (2). Asamjna, without power 
of apprehension. The latter ajipear (as aiiimalciila) in the flesh, blood and 
saliva of men and do not live more than the space of two ylmris. Tho 
Sainjna class is sub-divided into two. Tho Jaiuas .apportion the earth 
into two parts, and a.ssign one to each division. In the fii’st, commands 
and prohibitions are in fall force, and happiiicss and misoiy aro tlic re- 
compeuso of good and evil actions. Eiftcen considerable portions of tbo 
earth are allotted to this division. 

Tho Jaiuas believe that during the six ara$, tho extent of which has 
been mentioned in a former section, twelve Chakra cart successively 
appear. Thirty-two thousand kingdoms are beneath his sway, and thirty- 
two thousand princes are subject to him. He possesses 8,400,000 elephants 
and as many horses and chariots. He has likewise fourteen thousand 
ministers of stalo, nine handrecl and thirty millions of footmen, eighty 
thousand sages, three hundred thousand cuirassiers, live hundred thousand 
toroh-hearoi's, thirty millions of musicians, sixty-four thousand wedded wives, 
one hundred and twenfcj'-oight thousand female slaves, sixteen thousand 
mines of gems, niiietoon thousand mines of gold and twenty-eight thousand 
of other minerals, sixteen thou.sand provinces of barbarians (inleclchhas), 
that is, of races foreign to his iustitutious, thirty-two thousand capital cities, 
sixteen thousand roj'al rosidoucios, threo hundred and sixty millions of cooks 
for tho royal table, ' and three hundred and sixty for his private scr vice ® Many 
other endowments are .attributed to him. The first cycle of tho.se began 
with Rajii Bharata (Chakravarti), son of Adinatha. Some of those on 
account of their good works, arc translated to heaven while others go down 
to boll. They assert that nine other individuals are born, entitled Vdsudevas, 
which is a ivnik possessing half tho powora of a Ghaknirartt, and they believe 
that those dignitaries descend into a hell, .and that Krishna is among 
their number. Nino other persons, designated naladevas, aro said to exist 
who possess half tho powers of a ydsiHfero.* Over all these, tho Tirthan- 


t “ Je sens nn grand embarras," says 
Mr. Bai'thclcmy Saint Uilnire, referring 
to similar extravag.ancos of Bnddhist 
belief, “ a exposer tontes ces absnrditcs, 
qni ont anssi pen de grace qno da bou 
sens, ct je vondrais lea epargner an 
Iccteur, si jo no tonais a Ini dounor uuo 


idro fidclo do cos monnnients, vdudn's 
par tant do ponplos, quolqne dijraison- 
nables et monstrnonx qnils soient." 
Legondo dn Bonddlm. p. 71. 

> Tbo to.xt has which I conceivo 

should bo uj 

s OolobrooUo’s order for these person- 
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kam, ■who will be prcscnllj' described, is iho supreme head, llneh has beeu 
written regarding the denizens ol this sphere. 

Theie is another extensive region, wliere its people have garmeiitr, of 
the leaves of its trees* and their food is wild fruits or the sweet vei dnre 
produced by its soil. They are beautiful of countenance and pleasing 
in disposition. Their stature ■varies from oue to thi'ce karoli, in height. 
One son or daughter is born to them after which they die. They are 
call.^>d Jughjah * and when they grow to adolescence, they marry, and their 
duration of life extends from oue to three palyopama. 

It is said that those who have not been charitable in deed, nor practised 
good ■worts, pass after death among this mce, and obtain the recompense 
thereof and bear no burden of pain. 

The Niimkif, like the devatds, can assume various shapes and many 
of their conditions, but their aspect is terrible and always in dejec- 
tion and gloom. In the six degrees in which hell is said to bo divided, 
they are agitated in burning torment, and though in agony are ever male- 
ficent and from innate wickedness tortui*c each other. 

The class called Bhavana-pati have ingress to thi-ee degrees of this 
sphere and are the ministers of chastisement to these fiends. Tho 
stature of the dwellers in the first degree is from three to thirty one cubits 
and six fingers, and their ago between ten thousand years and one Sdgara, 
The stature of those in the second degree is double that of tho first, and 
this proportion of increase runs through the remaining degrees : the dura- 
tion of life in the second degree is from one to three Sagaras, The age 
of tho denizens of tho third degree extends from a minimum of three 
Sdgaras and attains to a maximum of seven : of the fourth, from seven to 
ton ; of tho fifth, to seventeen ; of the sixth, to twenty-two ; and of the 
seventh, “ to thirty-three. 

Ti? yagynni signifies the rest of the animal creation and is three-fold : — 

ages, rnns : 24 Jinas or TirtLankaras, tko three ages, lat uUmna-hhoga-hhumi- 
12 Cbakr.avartiB, 9 VasucIeTaB, 9 Bala- pravattala or " anpromely happy in- 

devas, and 9 Frativasndevas. Macken- habitants of the earth ” when the mira- 

zio’s list appears from Colehrooke’s note, cnlons trees were in fnll prodneo : 

to bo incorrect. 2nd Madfiyama-bhoga-ihuini-pran.; mo- 

1 These are the Jcalpa-vrikhas or ce- deratcly happy inhabitants ; 3rd Ja- 

lestial trees, of which Major Mackenzie ghanga-bhoga, &o,, or Zeost happy in- 

mentions nine varieties. Their gradual habitants, when tho trees were strait- 

disappoarance portends tho destruction ened in produce. In tho fourth ago 

of the world. no miracnlons fruits wore produced. 

9 For Prakrit, Jugala^ Sanskrit, Yxtgala^ 8 This stage is presumably above or 

a pair, tamed into adjectival form. below tho first or last zone. 

Major Mackenzie names the people of 
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(1). aquatic : (2). terrestrial : (3). aerial. The first named order is five-fold, 
viy.., (1). acquatic animals like tlie Susnidr,^ whicli resemble men, elephants 
and horses &c. ; (2). fishes of various kinds : (3). tho tortoise: (4). the 
Kiirdh,^ an. animal in the shape of a tent-rope, four yards long and more, 
which twines itself round the legs of elephants and other animals and 
prevents their getting out of tho water ; (5). the crocodile. 

The second order is of three kinds ; quadrupeds like cattle : those 
that creep on their bellies, as snakes ; and such as can move upon two feet 
like the weasel. 

Tho third order is of four kinds : two domesticated with man, vie , 
whoso pinions are of feathers, like tho pigeon, or of skin, like tho bat ; and 
two others that fly in the blissful abodes of the gods, each of which is 
described with its peculi ir characteristics, and many circumstances are 
related of them. The duration of life in tho first class is from two ffharis^ to 
one prfrua which is equal to seventy krors of lakhs and fifty-six thousand krors 
of years. ( 70,300,000,000,000). Tho second and third classes in their mini- 
mum are like the first, but the second docs not extend beyond three pahjo- 
pama, while the third has no determinate limit. They assort that the 
duration of ago among such as have but one sense, if formed of the snblile 
elements, is two ghnris, and the gross body of the earth does not endure 
above twenty-two thousand years, nor that of water, above seven thousand ; 
nor of fire, abo\ o three days, nor of wind, above three thousand years Such 
as have two organs of sense live twelve years ; such as possess three organs, 
forty-nine days, and four organs, six months. The animal creation pos- 
sessing five organs of sense together with mankind have a life of throe 
palyopama, while the Ncirdkh and Oevatds live thirty-three Sayaras but not 
beyond this term. 

In the interchange of embodiment of those four* classes, they allow 
twenty-four habitations to the soul which enters into air, fire, water, 
earth, the vegetable creation of two, throe and four organs of sense, qnad- 
I’upods born of the womb, the ton classes of the infernal regions, the lilia- 
vanapati, Yijuntara, Ji/otishha, Yaimdiiika, men and decatds. After death, 
it enters into one of tho following five, vis., mankind, tho animal creation with 
five organs of sense, water, earth, and vegetable forms. The souls of men may 
come and go through twenty-two forms and when they pass into air or fire, 
no more assume human shape. Hell-bodies may assume two forms, those of 
men or of animals wilh five senses born of the womb, and their lives like 


1 Derived from tho Snnslcrit S'iiumdra 
(child-killing), tho Gangotic porpoiso : 
in Forsiau it commonly moans a spocios 
of lizard. 


2 Probably somo kind of col, but I do 
not trace tho word in nny dictionary. 

B In tho text read ghat i for gari, 

I Soo p. IU3. 
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tliose of the Jugli/ali ‘ classs are not of any consitlerably length, nor do they 
ever enter paradise. Those of the seventh degree of hell, do not even enter 
human bodies, but each of the (other) three kinds of animals having five 
organs of sense, have entry and exit through all tlie twenty-four habitations.* 

The arithmeticians of this sect apply the term lalisha to one hundred 
thousand, ■which the vulgar pronounce lakh. Ten lakhs make a pi'aynta,^ 
and ten praytifas arc termed a kofi, called gencrallj' a kror. One hundred 
krorsmakc an urha (Sausk-arbuda), and ten avba a kliavhay and ten kkat'bas 
a nikharha,^ ten iiikharbas, a i/m/w-sarojo,® called also padma. Ten padmas 
make a H'ankha, ten 8'ankJia, a 8amtidra, called also Kordkor. 

They state that if of a seven day’s child of the Juglyah age, the hair, 
being four thousand and ninety-six times as thick as the hair of the 
Delhi people, be taken and cut up till farther sub-division be impraoti- 
cablo, and a -well, four karoh in length, breadth and depth, be filled with 
such particles, and a single one of the aforesaid particles be taken out 
of the well at the expiry of each hundred years till the well be emptied, 
this period would constitute a pahjopaina. The lapse of ten Sctmiidra of a 
palynpama constitutes a Sdgara, 

Having now discussed the fli’st of the (six) objects classed under 
Framcya, I briefly mention the other five. The second, Akdsa, other, is a 
subtile substance, eternal and all-pci’vading, possessing neither intelligence 
nor soul. The third, kdla, time, is a substance like the preceding, but not 
all-porvacllng. It circumscribes the tciTesti’ial abode of man. The fourth 
Fudgala^ (matter or substance), is four-fold. If not divisible (atomic), nor 
compounded with another body, it is called and if in conjunction, 

pradesa, "When, several pradesa unite, they are called de.h, and the con- 
junction of several desas i.s termed •skandha.’’ The first is accounted eter- 


1 V. p. 108. n. 

* To make sense of this passage I 
have been compelled to omit the j .after 
jli gij The variant 

is not here admissible, but it shows that 
the text needs emendation. 

8 Spelt differently at p. 50 of tho toxt, 
and p. Ill of this volamo. 

4 Tlio text has biliharba throngli the 
correct term is rightly given at p, 51 of 
the text. 

8 Lake-horn ; an epithet of tho lotus 
which in Sanskrit is also called padma. 


6 Compounds somotimos ariso from 
separation and conjanclien conibincd 
and hence arc called i^ridgalas, bocmuc 
they “ fill ” (pfr) and “ dissolve ” ( gal ) 
S^arva, Sangr, Darsana, p. 52. lYober 
translates it Atora-Stoff Kragment dor. 
Bhag. p 23C. Abnl Fazl transliterates 
Putgal, 

^ This word signifies the elements uf 
being or tho forms of mundane con- 
seionsnoss of which there are five in the 
Buddhist philosophy. Pradesa, ono of 
the forms of the soul’s bondage, is the 
entrance into the different parts of tho 
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nal and has five qaalities, colouv, odonv, phlegm, and two out of eight op- 
posite states of gravity or tenuity, rigidity or softness, heat or coldness, 
greediness or its contrniy.' The fifth is D7ian)i«sfi7ril//fls, (the predicament 
virtue). It is a substance by the instrumentality of which, the rational 
soul and mind ( manas), and matter (pudgaln), are capable of movement, 
as a fisli by moans of water. The si-vtli is Ainumndslihitja (the predica- 
ment vice). Tliis is a substance, quiosceut, and favourable to repose.* In 
some woi'ks there is mention of nine first principles called faffuus, vis,, (1). 
Jtva,^ soul; (2). Ajiun, the contraiy to this, as other, time, &o. ; (3). Pitnya ; 
(4). Papa. By the con-junction of a multiplicity of matter and soul- 
foi’ras, joy and sorrow, ease and pain are produced and this conjunction 
is termed karnnn (works), and is also distinguished as prakritL* All 
that is productive of virtue is called panya, .and papa is vice. Karmaii is 
eight-fold : ( 1). — Jhan.a-vara7ii.ya (shrouding of knowledge), forms of matter 
that by their conjunction veil each of the five kinds of knowledge that 
have been noticed. (2). Bai'-mna-vuraimja (shrouding of study), shrouds 
apprehension by the five organs of sense. (3). Vedan/ya (individual 
consciousness), conjunction of matter by means of which the soul is af- 
fected by joy or sorrow. (4). Mohaiuya, (producing delusion), conjunction 
of atoms whioli causes good to be mistaken for evil and the reverse. (5). 
Ayus (ago), conjuuotiou of atoms on winch depends the continuance of 
animal life. (6). Niiiiian, (name), conjunction of things* which is the 


Bonl by tlio masses, niailo up of au 
ondIcBS number of parts, of the varions 
bodies developed by the consequences 
of actions. S. S. Daisana’ p 50. X do not 
find pnwinya ns a division of pud^nla 
in Colebrooko nor in the S. S. B. 

f Puchjala possesses colour, odour, 
savour and taotilliy accordinpf to Colo- 
brookc : as wind, fire, water, earth ; 
cither atoms or aggregates of atoms ; 
individual body, collective worlds, &o. 

2 The former of these two last-named, 
is said to be inferrible from a right 
direction of tho organs. Dharma is ex- 
plained as a substance or thing {dravf/a)^ 
from wliich may be concluded, as its 
cEect, the souls's ascent to tho region 
above. The latter is the reverse of tho 
foregoing. Adharma causes the sonl 
to continue embarrassed .with the body 
notwithstanding its tendency to soar. 

2G 


The woi’d astdedya signides a predica- 
ment or category, or conformably with 
its etymology, that of whioli it is said 
{kdyote)j that “ it is {nsti). 

^ he'^crm-yciet. Wobor, There aro 
tlu'ce descriptions of this : — tho perfect 
soul of tho dciiied saints : tho liberated 
ROiil : and tho soul in bondage. Ajfva 
oomprohends the four olomonts and all 
that is fixed, as mountains, or moveable, 
as rivers, and is synonymous with 
PudaaJa. 

4 The synonymous terms Hharma and 
Adhartna are used by Colebooko, and in 
S. S. Dnisana for punya and pupa^ The 
Latter work mentions tho eight prakrUis 
or miila-praJcj'itis called tlie eight 
Kannanh ill Goviiidanaudaa' gloss, (Ycd. 
Sut.), p. 55. 

6 I read the variant The 

term Ndmika is applied to the individual 
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creative coraplemeTit of genus, species and individual existence. (7). Oofra 
(race), the conjunction of atom.<i by which the soul assumes the forms of 
eminent and ignoble persons. (8). Antaruya (inteiference), conjunction of 
atoms by -nliich men abstain fi-om works, are unable to take nourishment, 
have no inclination for sexual intercourse, take no profit in trade nor 
practise liberality or mortification. 

V. ^Vmi-a^flovv, moTement), evil actions of fire kiude, bodily 
injury, falsehood, theft, incontinence, unbridled desire. 

VI. (stopping), is abstention from the aboro five actions. 

yn, Btmdka (bondage), is the union of matter with soul. 

VTII ^irjara is the gradual dismption of conjoined atoms by the 
mortification of the body.* 


conscionsne&s of an appellation, iii?., I 
boar his name. is consciousness 

of race or lineage, the refieclion that 
I am a descendant of a certain disciplo of 
Jninn, native of a certain pioviiice. The 
Buddhists similarly degrade the spiri- 
tuality of man's nature by the assertion 
that it is* by his name that he is con- 
scions of his personality. In a Pali Stoa, 
specially devoted to the esposition of 
the theory of canses, (Mahaniddna 
Soutta), the passage is quoted by M. 
Sainte Hilaire from BmtuouVb Lotus de 
la bonvefot. “ O'est le noni qni fait que 
I’indiTidnec connait lai-mOmo." JkXfttsh' 
ka is association with the body or person | 
that, as tho etymology denotes, which 
proclaims {kdijate) ago, (ayw'')j or dura- 
tion of life. Jndnd mrajjitya w the 
erroneous notion that knowledge is iu- 
eSectnal, that liberation does not result 
from A perfect acquaintance with true 
principles, and that such science does 
not prodace final deliverance. Barsana’ 
(Abnl Fazl has Daisd-varanfita) 
is the error of believing that deliverance 
is not attainable by study of the Arhat 
doctrines. Mohannja, is doubt or hesita- 
tion, as to particular selection among 
the infallible ways taught by Jitias or 
Tirthankaras. J^edanfya is individual 
oonsoionsness, the reflection that ‘‘lam 


capable of attaining deliverance.'' j4n- 
tardua is interference, or obstruction 
ojffered to those engaged in seeking deli- 
verance and consequent prevention of its 
accomplishment Colebrooke. 

I This means the movement or natural 
impulse of the soul to act, called Toga. 
Am a door opening into the water is 
called A'sravOf boeanse it canses the 
stream to descend, so by this impulse, 
the consequences of acts* flow in upon 
the soul. It is the association of the 
body with right or wrong deeds and 
comprises all tho karmans. All these 
eight cla<:scs of acts are mentioned in 
the Bhagnrati. v. Webers Fragment 
der Bhagavati, p. 16fi, II. 

* Kirja.d is that which entirely fnir), 
wears and niitiqnafces (jarayati), all sin 
previously incurred and the whole effect 
of works It consists chiefly in mortifi- 
cation. Bondage is that which binds the 
embodied spirit by association of the soul 
with deeds. Moksha is its deliverance 
from the fetters of works, v. Colebraokel, 
p. 407. The Snrva Sang-Dars. enumerates 
the iaitvas according to different autho- 
rities as two, five or seven. The seven are 
jivOf ajiva dbravOf bandhOf samvardf «ir- 
jara and moksha : the five, j{t a, dJedia, 
dharmaf adhnrmn and pudgala : two, j{va 
and ajiva : Wilson mentions nine. 
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IX. Moksha, called also mukti, is the total disseverance of atoms, 
which cannot be attained without knowledge and works. As when a firo 
takes place in the dwelling of a lame and a blind man, neither of them 
alone can escape, but the blind man may take the lame on his back, and 
by the vision of the one and the movement of the other they both may 
reach a place of safety. 

It is said that without the concurrence of three conditions, this groat 
end cannot be secured : (1). knowledge of the Supreme Being : (2). the 
acquisition of a guide who makes no distinction between praise and blame, 
wounding and healing : (3). coustaucy in good works. These three take 
rise in obedience and service, by which knowledge is gained. This 
latter is the chief sonice of a passionless state (virdga) which annihilates 
the impulse {dtvara) of the embodied spirit, whence proceeds the closing 
(samvara) of the pas.sage to such impulses, and this again incites men to aus- 
terity whereby they are occupied in the mortification of the spirit and tlie 
body. Tins mortification is of twelve kinds : — (1). not to eat at particular 
timc.s. Formerly abstinence from solid food for a whole year was piaotised, 
and by some for nine months, but in these days six months is the longest 
duration : ( 2 ). to eat sparingly, and to beg for food from not more than five 
houses, and to fast till the next day if none be forthcoming, and to abstain 
from five things : viz., milk, curds, butter, oil of sesame and sweets'^ : (3). 
mortification of the body in enduring the sun’s heat : (4) . to take rest on 
hot sand, (5). to endure nakedness in cold : (6). to draw up the arms and 
legs aud sit on the haunches. They say that it requires a long time before 
these six practices c-iu be successfully accomplished, and many fail in their 
performance. 

Begarding the expiation of sins, strange penances fii’o prescribed for 
each transgression, such as, obedience to the religions director , service of 
ascetics ; reading of voluminous boobs ; bowing the head in meditation. This 
latter must not be for less than two gharis, and some among former devo- 
tees coutinned it for twelve years : to stand with tbo arms banging down, 
and to refrain fi’om movement. These six exercises quickly lead to per- 
fection. 

There are foity-five great texts among this sect, of which twelve 
are termed Awyew, considered to he sacred hooks. (,1). Achdrdnga, v\x\e of 
conduct for ascetics. (2). Sulrakritdiiga,* containing three hundred and sixty 

1 These are mentioned passUn in tho | H. H. Wilson’s text (Essstys I, 284). 
Akaranga Shtra as delic.icies to ho | The 8thdndn„am, is on the organs in 

avoided. Jacobi. wbioh life abides, or the ten acta essen- 

> I correct the transliterations from tial to pnrity. The Samaviiydngam, on 
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preoepts ot dorotces and demonstrations of enoh. (3) Stlidnunga, in which 
from one to ton (acts) essential to purity are eunmer.'ited, beginning with 
one, applicable to the upper and lower worlds, and so throughout the 
series to ton. (4). Samavuydii'ja ; herein from ten to ten millions are 
enumerated and divers other truths. (5). BhagavalijAmja ; this contains 
thirty-six thousand questions put by Gautama to Mahadeva^ and the 
answers thereto. (6). JmtddJiarnutlatlid, containing thirty-five million 
ancient legends. (7). VpdsuMdasd, a,n account of ten devotees of Maha- 
deva.t (8), Antalriddaid, on those who ha\e attained the eternal 
beatitude of liberation. (9). Aniittaropnpdti-laidasdnga,^ on the blessed 


the hundred Faddrlhaa or cutoarorics. 
Tlie Bhuamatynngam, on the ritual or 
rules for worship. The Jiidtadharma- 
kathd, .in account of the ncqnihilion of 
kiiowledgo by holy personages. The 
Vpdankadtiid, rules for the conduct of 
S'ruviikas or secular Jaius, apparently 
ill toil lectures. The Antalriddaid, on 
the actions of the Tirthankaras ia ten 
lectui'os. Tlio ninth ia ou tlio principal 
or final births of bho Tirthaiikiii as in 
ten lectures. The tenth is a grammar 
of questions, probably on the code of 
the Jains The eleventh on tho fruits 
or consequences of notions. To this 
liot which is taken from nemuchandra 
of the Srct.rmbai'.a sect, who was a 
sealous propagator of tho Jain doctiines 
in the twelftli contnry, a supidenicn- 
tary twelfth Anga, called DrUIUudda 
ia added, divided into five portions. 
Besides these which profess to be derived 
from tho oral instrnclions of ilahiivira 
himself to his disciples and especially 
to Gautama, there is a class of works 
fourteen iu number, emnnor.itcd by 
Homaobaiidia, called Piirras because they 
were drawn up by the Ganndliar.is befote 
tlio Angas. Abul Fazl has taken this 
aggregate of fourteeii works, as the 
entire twelfth Anga to which ho pre- 
fixes Pi'u-to witli tho Hindi unmoral 
chauda/i. Tlie Punas, treat of the 
dooirine of existence, and non-existeuco, 


of holy knowledge, diacnssioii of truth, 
iiirestigation of spirit, nature of cor- 
poieal life and tlio like. 

The tradition of tlio Svetambaras 
mils that the foorteon Purvus had been 
incorporated iu the twelfth Anga, the 
D)i-lt(ivddii, which was lost before 
1000. A. V. A detailed t.ible of oonteuts 
of it and the Fdrvas has survived in the 
fourth Anga, the Samuvdydnga and in 
the Nnndi Sdlra. Jacobi : Jaiiia Slatrns 
p XLV). T refer the reader to lYeber's 
Sacred Lit. of tlio Jains published iu 
tho Indian Antiquary for an exhaustive 
criticism on the Angas and Piii i/as, their 
tenor and antiquity. The existing 
Siddhauta belongs exclusively to the 
Svctainbaras, and tho loss of tho JDnsh- 
liiidda, ho conjectures, is duo to the 
iullnoiice of their orthodoxy, as it had 
diicct reference to tho doctrines of t ho 
schismatics. It had been added to tlie 
other eleven ns a secondary addition 
and its incongruity with the rest led to 
its suppression. Uncertainty and want 
ot fixity attach to the entire Jaiu 
writings ; tlio oldest portions of tlieir 
literature are but disjecta membra, and 
as regards the date of their composition, 
Separated from each other by extensive 
periods. I. A. Port CCXIII, p. 285. 

1 An error for Unlidiiia. 

^ In the text Anuttaro-vaydnga. 
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who for their good works have passed into the twenty-sixth degree of 
paradise^ (10). Frasnavyaharananga, mentions various works, the source 
of good and evil acts. (11). VipdJcainddvga, former consequences of 
actions, wliich having borne tlio recompense of good and evil are forever 
laid to rest. (12). Ohaudali-piirmnga (anga oi fourteen Pwrivis), contain- 
ing questions that concern mankind generally, with various reflections and 
classes of acts. 

The twenty-four Tlrthanharas having in these dclivei-ances revealed 
the will of the Supreme Being, their successors collected them and reduced 
them to writing. Twelve of them are termed Uydngas, in which the 
purport of tlie foi mer books has boon concisely recorded with some addi- 
tional matter. Pour books are called iTt'da-Sdlras, in which are given 
the usages of religious preceptors, the mode of begging, manner of life, 
mortification, worship of God and rules of composition. Six works are 
termed Chcdcla-grantha, on expiation of sin. Ten others are called Pdiwia,^ 
explanation of the anatomy of the limbs, the manner of birth in animals, 
and all that takes place at the dissolution of elemental oonucctiou, and 
other subjects. Another work designated treats of the five 

kinds of knowledge, which have been already mentioned. 

The devotees of this sect are called Yatis? Sishya (disciple), is an 
inquirer who enters on this path. Gamda-sishja^ is an ascetic who for six 


1 The Sanskrit for tins Frikrit word | 
is Frahrna, and signifies a collection of 
miscellancons rules. 

Weber in his Sacred literature of the 
J.ains 8.ays that the third group of texts of 
the Siddhdnta is formed by the ton 
pdutnaitf a n.amo whioh denoting *6cat. 
tcred. hastily sketched ” pieces, well suits 
their real nature as a group of texts cor- 
responding to the Yedlc parUi-^htas. It 
is as yet undetermined liow old is 
their position as the third part of the 
Siddhanta and what caused their location 
there. They are with few exceptions 
in metre and a considerable portion of 
them refers to the proper sort of entlia- 
nasy, the confession reqnirod fur this 
end and the abjuration of everything 
evil. Physiology, mythology and astro- 
logy and hymns are also treated. (I. A. 
Part COLIX. April 1892,) Weber is 
uuablo to mako out the significance of 


the title Mida-SAtm, of which tliurc are 
four. The text is oomposeci in metro 
nnd principally sioltas. The entire Sid- 
dhunta according to Wobor, at present 
embraces 4-5 texts divided into six 
groups. (1). eleven or twelve Angas. 
(2). twelve Upsiigas. (3J. ten Paiiinns. 
(4). six Choddasiitras. (5). two Sutras 
without .1 common namo, Nandi and 
Anuyogndvaram. (6). four Milla-Sutras. 

The names of .all these will be foniid 
in I. A. Part COXllI, October, 188S, 

* The term S'ramana (in Prakrit and 
Hindi, written S'lmnna) is also applied 
by the Jainns to llio Tati with tlio same 
meaning, and is similarly employed by 
the Buddhists : and Wilson (I. 175) 
supposes that the Sommonacodom of 
Siam is moroly a corruption of the words 
S'ramana Qautama, the holy Gautama 
or Buddha. 

8 Prom Gana-Ua lord of trooiJS j Gann 
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months at a stretch rostraiiis the inordinate spirit within the prison of 
freedom from deairc. If he eats one dny, he fasts two, and defiles not 
his hand with milk, curds, butter, oil nor sweets. He cats only of a little 
parched wheat thrown into hot water, and begs for alms only from one 
house ; his nights are spout till mom in prayer, and five hundred times 
during each night he prostrates himself in worship, and in the day reads 
the book of Bhagavati.^ 

The PravartaJea (founder), has much the same character, but on 
account of his zeal and experience is nominated by the chief religious autho- 
rity of the time over the pilgrims in this desolate wilderness, to super- 
intend their daily actions and appoint suitable penance for such as are 
indolent and inclined to ease. The Slhdvira (elder), is an assistant to 
the preceding who controls the refractory and aids the languishing. The 
Rainddliika, or Faniytisa as ho is also Ciilled, is zealous in the service of 
God wherever duty calls and thither speeds to remedy disorder : he also 
prepares the place for the AcMrya or spiritual teacher, and has the care 
of his gairaonts and the settlement of disputes among the ascetics is com- 
mitted to him. The Upddhyuija (sub- teacher), has nearly the same rank 
as an Achdrya, and the disciples verify under his direction the words of the 
sacred texts and tlie questions thereto appertaining. These teachers possess 
nothing of their own but the garments which will bo particularised later. 
The Achdrya is a personage of a genial disposition, reverent of aspect, pleasant 
of speech, grave, learned and benevolent. He must be acquainted with 
the proofs of the doctrines of his sect, and learned in the precepts of the 

with the Jains signifies a school ora blessed’ (i e.,) " instruction ” or e4a77eA- 

Bchool derived from ono teat her, and lov, an honorific title for vydkhiidpraj- 

GanaShara, the iiead thereof Abnl Anpfffi (instrnotion in doctrine 1 prob.ibly 

Fazl employs either tlie Hindi or Fra- the most authentic work extant on the 

krit forms for these words. S'^^hya life and te.'iching of Mahdvira (Weber, 

is Sikh, commonly applied to the Fragment der Bhngavati. Page I). It 

followers of Nanak. consists of a series of questions by 

1 This work is mentioned by Wilson Imdabhuti, Roha, and other disciples 

(I. 281. Hsseys 18b2, Host) as one of of llabavira to that sage, and his answers, 

the eleven primary works of the Jninas, relating to a variety of topics, such ns 

an instruction in the various sources of time and matter and their duration, the 

wordly pain, or in the paths of virtue, nature of hell-bodies, their punishments, 

and consists of lessons given to Gautama states and continuanee j whether exis- 

by Mahavira and is in Prakrit, in 36,000 tenoe or non-c.xistence bo prior in time, 

stanzas. The Bhagavati is named by the condition and duration of embryonic 

Ilemachandra in his enumeration of the life, questions of casuistry, moral duties, 

sacred Angas or Jaina scriptures, in the fruits of works, legends, deities and the 

fifth place. Its title signifies ‘ tho ages of worlds. 
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other eight schools nntl skilled to refute them, and no irentise should ho 
unknown to him. The burden of the care of his flock lies ui)on his 
shoulders, and to promote the welfai-o of his institute must be his chief aim. 
Garments and books that are in excess of ordinary i-equirenieiits arc in 
his keeping for supply at need to inquirers of this road. The Gnnailhnra 
b}' fullness of knowledge and good works arrives at an exalted degree 
of wisdom, and pos.sessos the eight miraculous eiidowineuts mentioned 
in the Pirafijala system Ho is the 1‘cpresontative of the Jiiin. The Jiift 
who i.s ahso called Tirlhniihira (creating a passage through the circuit 
of life), surpasses this dignity and attains oimiiscicticp, is beanlitui of 
countenance, aud perloot in the moral order. His breath is redolent with 
fragrance aud his words full of wisdom. His flesh aud blood are while, aud 
none has ever seen him e.'it or defecate. Neither sickue.ss nor sweat 
nor dirt contaminate his holy person His nails and hair grow not long. 
His words fall so harmoniously' that every listener might deem that his 
speech was music. In whatsoever land he resides, snakes, scorpions 
and other vonoraons reptiles disappear, neither excess nor deficioucy in 
rainfall oemu's, and war, pestilence and di-onght cease. "When he moves 
abroad, the trees are voiceful in praise, unci many ministoiiug sjiirits 
attend to guard him. It is said that his beatilied soul is imprisoned 
in the ventricular cavity of his form by a special couueotion. and in 
contradistinction to men in general, he is illnnkiiied by tliree kinds of 
apprehension, obtains cognition through the organs of sense and mind 
(maims) and the purport of all hooks is laid open to him. He discerns all 
tliat has form whether far or near, and after being born, and through tlio 
discipline of austerities, he becomes cognisant of tlic secret tbonghta of men 
and arrives at the snhlime degree of omiiiscienee. Tliese qualities belong 
to the whole twenty-foui’ TtHlinnharaji of whom mention has boon made. 

The ascetics of this body have no intercourse with wom''n, and avoid 
the spot where the sound of her voice is heard. They abstain from meal, 
fruit and sweemeats. They cook no food in their own dwellings, and at tlic 
mtal-tiuie of others, they approach a house aud there stand and announce 
themselves by the words, “ ilharma I'lhha ” that i.s, ‘ he who docth good, 
rcoeivetli a reward,” and without importunity, take whatever of daily 
cooked food is brought. They may not take away* milk, oil aud rico 
together for food, and without being covetous of the taste Ihei-oof must 
speedily swallow their meal. And they must not knowingly' accept 
food cooked especially for them or for the sake of mendicants in general, 
nor which has been brought from out of a dark room, nor fetched by mounting 


t I read Aijii instead of eitbor oly^or 
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from a low to an derated place, nor for which the lock of a door haa been 
opened nor brought out having been previously purchased.' They drink 
nothing but warm water and do not eat or drink* during the night. They 
never light a lamp nor have a fire in the house in which they dwell. They 
may not pick up any thing fallen nor wash any member of the body but 
that which is actually soiled. They must avoid avarice and anger, and 
abstain from falsehood, from injury to life and from theft, and may have 
no worldly goods, but only nccessaiy raiment. Tliis, in other than winter 
time, consists of three robes. One of these is used as a loin cloth, a second 
thrown over the shoulder like a belt and the third worn over the 
nncovcied head.® In winter a special woollen garment is added. They have 
also a cloth a little more than a span and a half in length and breadth 
which they keep folded in four. This is placed over the mouth when 
reading and the two ends are stuffed into the ears so that no insect may 
enter and be injured, nor the person nor the book be defiled by 
saliva. They also carry a Dhanitadhvaja * made of woollen hairs like a 
tassel, bound with scarlet cloth and fixed in a wooden handle As they 
constantly sit on the ground, they first gently sweep it with both hands 
that nothing may remain beneath. The ciders of this scot, who have 
been biiefly mentioned, spread an old woollen cloth by way of carpet, 
and spend their days profitably in fasting and good works. Every six 
months they pull out the hairs of their head with their hands and nails 
and go barefoot among tliorns and stony places, but in the rainy season 
they do not stir abroad.® 


1 1 tr.nislate with diffidence tliis 
crabbed and niigwimmatical sentence. 
The Akfiraiiga Sutra lays down rules 
for these cases. The reason for the 
prohibition regarding food set on a 
loft, or platform or elevated place, is 
that the layman migiit fetch and erect 
a stool or ladder and fall from it and thns 
hurt his person or injure other living 
beings in his descent. lieither shonld a 
monk or non accept food prepared overthe 
tiro, (Jacobi, p. lOS, llSj nor accept food 
whioh for the sake of another has been 
put before the door, if the hoase-holdor 
has not permitted him to do so or if he 
gives it to him. (p. 118), nor which he 
knows has been prepared for the sake of 
many S^rama^as, and Brahma^as, guests 
panpers and beggars. (91). 


* Ihe text has to dress, an 

error of the diacritical points for 

* Two of tho three robes are linen nn- 
der garments, Kshanmihikalpaj and one 
woollen nppor garment (avrniiakalpa). 
Besides these [kalpaU j/a), the monk 
possesses an alms-howl {pdtra), with six 
things belonging to it, a broom jajo- 
hataiin), and a veil for tho month 
(mvkhai ustnka ). Jacobi, p. 67, n. 3. 

* ■' The emblem or ensign of religion.” 
This term is commonly applied in Sans- 
krit to .a hypocrite, as one who hangs out 
a flag of religion to cover other de- 
signs. Their broom is called ‘ rajoha- 

I rana, dust romovor. 

® The reason of this is, that many 
living beings are produced and many 
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Tlie laity of tliis sect are called Srdvaia. They observe, firstly, the 
followiug twelve ru-les. I. Never to injaie the ianooeiit. 11. To avoid (the 
following) five kinds of untruths which are accounted great falsehoods; (1) 
false testimony, (2) breach of trust, (3) regarding laud, (4) in praise and 
and blame of others, (5) couoerniug a cow. III. Not to stain their hands 
with dishonesty. IV. Not to look upon the wife of another. V. To be 
content with a moderate share of worldly goods. VI. To give the sur- 
plus in charity. VII. On journeys, to move stated distanoes. VII. To 
determine the daily need of food and other necessaries, and to live accord- 
ingly. IX. Not to approach a spot where a sati has taken place or a 
robber executed. X. To set apart two or three gharis of the twenty-four 
hours, and with complete detachment of heart to employ these in devo- 
tion to the bountiful Creator. XI. At the hour of sleep to resolve on absten- 
tion from further food, and effacing the soggestions of desire, to lay down to 
rest. XII. On the Stii, 14th, 15th, and 1st day of the 1st quarter of the moon, 
to abstain from food and drink throughout the day, and to feed the first 
beggar (met with) on the morn of the break of fast. The points aforesaid 
should be gone over every day and at the time of rest, and the cou.scienco 
be therein examined. 

The claim of rectitude of life in this austere sect is applicable to a man 
who fulfils the following conditions : — He should constantly listen to the 
reading of the sacred texts, perform works of charity, make a practice of 
praising the virtuous, defile not bis tongue in disparagement of another, 
especially of temporal rulers. He should take in wedlock one who is his 
equal, and be ever in fear of committing sin. He should conform to the 
laws of the land wherever be abides, and should so choose his dwelling that 
it be not public to every passer-by, nor yet so secluded that none can dis- 
cover it, and it should not have more than two or three doors. He should 
choose good neighbours and associate only with the virtuous. He should 
bo dutiful to his father and mother', and avoid a city or a province invaded 
by foreign troops. He must regulate bis expenses in accordance with his 
income, and make his dress conform to the same standard. He must 
be as-siduous in reading the divine books, and avoid an unrestrained 
spirit in the regulation of his lifo.l He must take his meals at stated times, 
and observe due measure in his regard for worldly wealth, and the get- 
ting thereof and attachment thereunto, and should be zealous in hospitality 
to a guest, an ascetic, and in tbe care of the sick. He should not bo sclf- 

soetU spring up, the footpaths are not passage, ono being exactly the reverse 
recognisable. (Jacobi) p. 136. of tho probibitoiy injunction in tbe text. 

1 There aro various readings to this 

27 
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opiniattd, uov a lover of his own speech. He must prize learning. He 
must not journey out of season, nor into a country where he cannot practise 
his relisriou, nor enter into a quarrel without discerning his ally from his 
enemy. He must sympathize with his kindred, and ho provident and 
far-sighted, and recognize the claims of gratitude, and so bear himself in his 
outward conduct that men may hold him in regard. He must bo modest, 
gentle and courteous in demeanour, and exert himself in the interests of 
others, and subduing his internal enemies, hold his five senses under the 
control of reason. 

The prohibitions to be observed by both the ascetics and the laity are, 
to abstain from flesh-meat, wine, honey, butter, opium, snow, ice, hail, 
everything that grows beneath the earth, fruits whose names are unknown, 
or that contain small seeds, and from eating at night. 

The Jaina institutes recognize two orders, the Svefambaras (clad in 
white), and Digamharas (skj'-cladj. The latter wear no clothes and go 
naked. According to the Digamharas, a woman cannot attain final 
hberation.l They say that when any one arrives at the .sublime degree 
of he needs no food till he dies. They are at one with the 

Svttamlanis on many points. The writer has met with no one who had 
personal knowledge of both orders and his account of the Digamharas has 
hoou written as it were in the dark, but having some acquaintance with 
the learned of the Si'tfamlara order, who are also known asS'eava* he 
has been able to supply a tolerjtbly full notice. From ancient times, 
thionghout the extent of Hindustan, the Brahmans and Jains have been 
the repositories of knowledge and ceremonial observance, but from short- 
sightedness h.ive held each other in tcproach. The Brahmans worship 
Kyislina as a deity, while the Jaimts relegate him to service in hell. The 
Brahmans deem it better to face a r-tging elepliant or a ravening lion 
tban to meet with one of tliis sect. His Majesty, however, in his earnest 
search after truth, has partially dispelled the darkness of the age by the 
light of universal toleration, and the naraerons sectaries, relinquishing their 
mutual aversion, live in the happy accomplishment of a common harmonv. 


I There is a division between the 
Digainbar.is nad Svetambaras on tliis 
point, the latter conceding the doubtful 
privilege of final annihilation to women 
also. The other points of difference 
may be read in Wilson's Essays I. p. 
840. They .irc not of sufficient import- 
ance to record in a note, but not too 
trivial to create the bitterest rancour 
between the orders. The priestly caste 


among tbe J.ainas, as among the Br.ihma- 
nicnl Hindns, is divided into four oivlers ; 
the stndent [Bralmittahanja), the honae- 
bolder (^rihastkrt), the hermit (in'na- 
pni'fin) and the mendicant 

^ " religious mendicant of the 

Jaina sect according to the Dictionaries, 
but Coicbrooke (U, 175) applies it to the 
Jains in general. 
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BanMha. 

The founder of this rational system of faith is known as Buddha, and 
is called by many names.* Oue of these is Sahjamuai, vulf^arly pro- 
nounced SMhmini. It is their belief that by the efficacy of a life of 
charity, ho attained to the highest summit of wisdom, and becoming om- 
niscient, secured the treasure of final liberation His father was Raja 
Sudhodana, prince of Behar, and his mother’s name was MAijd. He was 
born by way of the navel* and was surrounded by a brilliant light, and 
the earth trembled, and a stream of the water of the Ganges showered 
down upon him. At tho same time he took seven steps, uttered some 
sublime words, and said, “ This will be my last birth.” Tho astrologers 
foretold that on his attaining the age of twenty-nino years and seven days, ho 
would become a mighty ruler, institute a new religion, and accomplish 
his final liberation. At the very time foretold, bo renounced the world and 
retired into tho desert. For a short period ho lived at Benares, Rajgir,® 
and other sacred places, and after many wanderings rofiched Kashmir. 


* .Among these arc, Bodhi-sattva 
(casonoo of intolligouoo) S'ramava Gau- 
tama, Muliit S‘ram(it.ia (tho great nscctio), 
Tiithag.ita (ono who hath gone, i. e., 
proceeded like his predecessors, the 
Buddhas), Sugata (the Welcome) Bha- 
guvat (tho divine', Arhat, Sarvarllia- 
Siddha (all fnl Tilled) Devatideva (god 
of gods) and others. E. Eockhill. (Lifo 
of Buddha) and Saiut-Hilairo (Lo 
Bonddha et sa religion). Ahnl Eazl 
gives tho name of tho father as Siddho- 
dan, Bishop Bigandot, Thoodaudana, 
doubtless tho Burmese pi'ouonciutlon 
of tho palatal sibilant. 

2 According lo Eoncaux (Ilistoiro du 
Bonddha S.ikya Monui), from tho right- 
side of his mothor ‘ sans quo lo cOte 
droit do sa mere ffit brisv, do memo qu’ 
autrefois quand il y otait entre (p. 97.) 
A iiluto tiikon from a bas-rolief of tho 
Calcutta Jlusoum is giveu by Ponoanx 
in the appendix to Ids volnmo, showing 
tho birth of Buddha in tho fashion des- 
cribed. The eartliquakos take place 
when a Bnddha enters and leaves the 
womb of his mother, and when ho passes 


into Pfirviina, (59). The light filled tho 
world at the time of his leaving the Tns- 
hita, or fourth hoavon, acoompamed by 
hnndreds of millions of deities, to outer 
the womb of his mothor, and again broke 
forth eclipsing tho snn and moon, and 
the splendours of Brahnili and Indra at 
his birth. His stops wore made in the 
direction of the cardinal points, and ac- 
cording to tho Tibetan account of Rook- 
hill, looking to tho Bust ho said, ' I will 
reach tho highest Xirvaiui to 1 ho .Sontli, 
‘ I will ho the first of all crcature.s to 
lUo West, “ this will bo my last birth 
to the Nurth, " I will cross the ocean 
of o.visicuco bat tho dirootions, tho 
sonteneoB, the manner of tho steps, dif- 
fer in Rockhill, Bigandot, Hardy, and 
Foneaux. I may conclude with Sniiit- 
Hiluiro ; " jc ne citcrais point see 

folicB si ollcs ne servaient d’ ubord >1 
fniro connallro la lonmoro d' esprit des 
Boiiddbistes, ct onsuito moutrer 
a’quollo hauteur ils pluccnt lonr Bond- 
dha an dessus du tons Ics dioux dn 
Pantheon bralimaniqno.” 

2 The anoiciit Ildjiigrilia of wliich tho 
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Many of Hindn race, and from the coasts, and from Kashmir, Tibet and 
Scythia were converted by him. From the date of his death to tho 
present time, which is the fortieth year of the Divine Era, two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed.t He possessed the gift of an 
efficacious will and the power of performing miracles. He lived one hun- 
dred and twenty years.* The learned among the Persians and Arabs, name 
the religious of this order Bhitskus ; * in Tibet they are styled Ldmas. For 
a long time past scarce any tiuce of them has existed in Hindustan, but 
they are found in Pegu, Tenasserim and Tibet. Tho third time that the 
writer accompanied His Majesty to the delightful valley of Kashmir, he met 
with a few old men of this persuasion, but saw none among the learned, 
nor observed anything like what is described by Hadz Abru and Bauakati. 
Tho Brahmans regard him as the ninth avatdra, but do not accept the doc- 
trine commonly ascribed to him, and deny that he is their author. 


rnins may still bo soon in tho Patna dis- 
trict, identified by Genl. Cnnningham 
as tho residence of Bnddha and the 
capital of the ancient Mogadha, called 
also, by him Ktisagira-pura (town of tho 
ffiij’ij-graas) ; KnainardandKnsmagarain 
BookhilL It was visited and described 
by the Chinese pilgrims Hioucn Thsang 
and Fa-Hian. It is girdled by its five 
hills, one of which Baibhar, is the IFeb- 
hdro llountain of the Pali annals, con- 
taining tho Satiapanni cave, in front of 
which Che first Bnddliist Synod was held 
in 5d3, B. C. Another cave is in the Bat- 
nagiri hills, which in the Lalita Tistara, 
is said to have been the scone of 
Bnddha’e meditations : Y. Ano. Gcog. 
of India. 

1 The 40th year of tho Ildhi era, cor- 
responding with A. D., 1596, wonid 
make tho date of the Bnddhs's death 
B. G., 366. The snpposed date of this 
occnrrence differs widely, as Hr. Cowell 
observes (Colehrooke. Essays I. 414, 
n.) in the varions. Bnddhist oonntries, 
the most probabio being B. C. 343 or 
477. Eoncanx gives fourteen dates 
found in the Tibetan works, «ts., B, C. 
243S, 2148, 2133, 2139, 1310, 732, 653, 
646, 880, 837, 37G, 881, 1060, 882 (from 


Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p. 199-201.) 
Trans. Lalita-vistara, Introd, xi. 

* In the Tibetan version of the Hah£- 
parinirvapa Sutm, “ The Book of the 
Groat Decease,” ore related the events 
of the last year, the seventy-ninth of 
the Buddha’s life j v Bockhill, p. 122. 

* In tho text Bakhshi. This word oc- 
curs in Marco Polo (Yule I. 293) as Bavsi 
and in a note (p. 305) it is explained to 
be a corrnption of Bhiishu, the proper 
Snuskrit term for a religious mendicant 
and in particnlar for Buddhist devotees. 
The word was probably applied, adds tho 
note, to a class only of the Lamas hut 
among the Turks and Persians became a 
generic name for them all, and this 
passage from the Ain is quoted in sup- 
port. It continues, that according to 
Pallas the word among the modern 
Mongols is used in the sense of teacher, 
and is applied to the oldest and most 
learned priest of a comninnity, who is 
the loonl ecolesiastioal chief. Among 
the Kirghiz Kazzaka the word survives 
in Marco Polo's sense of a ** medi- 
cine-man ” or conjurer. In Western 
Tnrkistan it has come to mean a Bard. 
From its association with persons who 
could read and write, it seems to have 
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They hold the Deity to be nndcQled by inciimation, and with the Sdn- 
hluja,, Mhiidmd, and Jaina Bysteras, do not consider him the anthor of crea- 
tion. The world, they deem to be without beginning or end, and the whole 
nniyerse to be at one moment resolved into nothingness, and at another 
created again as before.^ They accept the doctrine of the recompense of 
good and evil deeds, and of hell and heaven, and knowledge, according to 
them, is a quality of the rational sonl. The ascetics of this religion shave 
their heads, and wear garments of leather and red cloth. 

They are frequent in their ablutions, and refuse nothing that is 
given them as food, and hold all that dies of itself as killed by the act of 
God, and therefore lawful. They hold no commerce with women, and kill 


gradually passed into tbe sense of a 
clerk. Under the llahotnedan rule, it 
was applied to an officer who performed 
duties analogous to thoso of Quartor- 
mastor General and thcnco oanio to 
mean a paymaster. 

1 There ore four well-known sects 
which have arisen among the Bauddhas. 
Tho Mddhyamikaa or 2iihi1isla maintain, 
on a literal interpretation of Buddha’s 
sdtras, that all is void. Tho Togachd- 
rag or Subjective Idealists, acknow- 
ledge all else but internal sensation or 
intelligence to be void. Tho Sautrdn- 
tikug, or Reprosentationists, allow no 
external objects apprehensible by per- 
ception. Tho Vaibhttshilcaf, acknow- 
ledge the direct porooplion of exterior 
objects. Both those latter think that 
objects cease to exist when no longer 
perceived) they have a brief duration 
like a flash of lightning, lasting no longer 
than the perception of them. Their 
identity is momentary ; tho atoms or 
component parte are scattored, and cbo 
conconrso or aggregation was momen- 
tary. The Sarva Sangrahn Uarsuna, dis- 
ensses the snbiile position at some 
length. The momentariness of fleeting 
things, the colour blue, &o., is to be In- 
ferred from their existence ; thus what- 
ever is, is momentary like a bank of 
clouds, and all those things are. An 


existence of practical ofiicicnoy is es- 
tablished by perception to belong to the 
bine and other momentary things, nnd 
tho exclneion of existence from Diat 
which is not momentary is established, 
provided we oxclndo from it non-mo- 
montary succession and simultaneity, as 
exclusion of tho continent is exolnsion 
of the contained. Practical efiicieuoy 
is oonlained under sucoession and simul- 
taneity. It cannot reside under tho 
permanent becanso during its exertion 
of present practical eflSeioncy it has no 
snob power over tho past or future. 
Ilcnco snccession and simnitaneity being 
excluded from tho non-fluxional, onrl 
tho luttor being witliont practical efli- 
cioncy, tho oxisteuco of tho altornnlivo 
of momcntarincBS is ostablishod. Pro- 
fessor Gongh in a noto, illustrates 
this view by a quotation from Porrior’s 
Lcotnros and Remains, in which ho oou- 
siders the heavens glowing with a thou- 
sand hues continually changing, so that 
no abiding colour can bo seen, oven for 
the shortest time. In tho millionth 
part of a second, tho whole glory of tho 
painted scene undergoes an incalculablo 
sories of mntations; it is a sorios of 
fleeting colours, no ono of which t's, bo- 
causo oaoh of them is continnally melt- 
ing into and vanishing in another, 
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nothing that lias life, and looking on plants as possessing it, they refrain 
from digging them up or cutting them. - 

Their spiritual energies are dirootod to six objects ; the repression of 
anger, the pursuit of wisdom, solieiting alms,! true understanding of the 
worship of the Supreme Being, fortitude in austerities, perpetual commune 
with God. Throe things are affirmed by them to be the source of good- 
ness : knowledge, disintei-estedness, freedom from euvy ; and twelve 
seats the source of good and evil, ei*., the five senses, their faculties,* tho 
common sensory, and intellect. These twelve, they term Ayatana (seats). 

There arc four objects of thoiight which in place of padiirlha (cate- 
gories), they call (chaturvidlia) Arya-mtya, four sublime truths. Tho first 
is Bvhha-satya reality of misery, which is of five kinds. (1). Yijnana, 
(sensation). (2). Vedana, consciousness, the recompense of good or evil. 
(3), 6ia»y)i«, name or denomination of things. (4). Sanslcdra, (impx’ossion), 
aggregate of merit and demerit. Some assert that since all things are in a 
state of momentary flux and reflux of existence, the intellectual conscious- 
ness thereof is designated by this term. (5). Rtipa (form), comprehends 
the five elements, and their evolutes, and because all these five produce 
bodily sufferance, they are distinguished under this head.® 


1 Tliis reading is in the notes to the 
text, which selects a variant having a di- 
rectly opiiosite moaning, but this would 
bo in contradiction to the common prac- 
tice of tho Bhik'-hus, and of Buddha 
himsolf, V. Hookville pp 50-57. 

® So in the Sarva Sangraha Daraana, 
“ After acquiring wealth in abnndance, 
tho twelve inner- seats are to he tho- 
roughly reverenced : what use of rever- 
encing anglil else below.” The five 
organs of knowledge, the five organs of 
action, tho common sensory, and the in- 
tellect have been described by the wise 
as the twelve inner seats.” Per 
in tho text, read the variant The 

words of the S. 8. D. are 

^ rIVIT 1 

* These five are termed Skandhat (in 


Pfili. Khandhat) that is the elements and 
attributes of being. They embrace all 
the essential properties of every sentient 
being, possessed in a greater or less 
degree, according to tho being. When 
a man dies, bis Khandhas pei-isb, bnt by 
the force of his merits [Kamma) a new 
set starts into existence, and a new be- 
ing appears in another world, who 
thongh possessing different Khandhas, 
and a dificreut form, is in reality identi- 
cal with the deceased, becanse his Kamma 
is tho samo. v. Colebrooke, I. 418, n. 
from Childers Prof. Cowell observes 
that thus according to the stricter 
Bchobls of Buddhist philosophy, as repre- 
sented in Ceylon, sonl does not exist 
apart from the five Skandhas, and is 
simply thoir aggregation, and conseqnout 
ly, any real transmigration cannot pro- 
perly be afiirmod of Bnddbism. 
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The second, Samudaija-Satya (progressive accumulation of evil), is 
all that ai'ises from desire and anger, and which under its influence says, 
‘ I am,’ or, ‘ that is mine.’ 

The third is Mdrga-saiya (reality of means), the hahit of thought that 
the world is in momentary annihilation and reproduction. The fourth 
is Nirodlia-satya (reality of annihilation) which they call Muhti or flnal 
liberation. Ten conditions are necessary to attain this degree: (I). 
Charity. (II). Abstention from evil and practising virtue, that is, to refrain 
from the following ten actions, viz., taking life, molesting, taking that which is 
not given, incontinence, falsehood, speaking ill of the good, irascibility, idle 
speech, evil intention, interconrso pi’ohihited by religions precept. Seven 
duties are to he fulfilled. Bespect for the religions gpiide and spiritual 
director ; venei-ation of idols ; observing the service of others ; praise of 
the good ; influencing to good works by gentle speech ; perseverance 
through success or failure in sustaining others in virtue : learning the 
duties of worship. (III). To be neither dated nor depressed by praise or 
blame. (IV). To sit in a particular posture. (V). To introduce an idol into 
a temple which they call chaitya. (VI). To regard the things of the world 
as they really are. (VII). To bo zealous in the seven practieos of Yoga 
prescribed in the Pataujala system. (VIII). To acquire the habit of five 
duties : vii:., a true and firm acceptance of the commands of the religious 
director ; to be mindful of them and to cari’y them out : to reduce the body 
and spirit by rigid austerities; to efface from the heart all external im- 
pression ; to keep the mind fixed only on the Supreme Being. (IX). To 
strengthen the bonds of knowledge so that they cannot be broken. (X). To 
enter upon the knowledge by which final liberation is accomplished. Pm- 
imina, proof, with this sect, consists of pratyakslia (perception), and dtvian^ 
(self), and there are two causes of knowledge, evidonco of the senses, and 
demonstration. The first is four-fold, viz., apprehension by the five senses, 
or perception by the common sensory or apprehension of the knowledge 
of the things themselves, or when by reason of the mortification® of 
the senses, the non-apparent and the visible become identical. 

In regard to inference and the exposition of the external percipihile * 
their argumentation is lengthy and extremely subtile. 


1 A v.iriant has — ‘ Seeking to do the 
pleasure of others.’ 

2 The Banddhas d o not recognize sonl 
{Jim or dtman) distinct from intolli- 
gonco (chitla). This latter dwelling 
within the body and possessing indivi- 
dual conscionsness, apprehends objects 


and snbsists as self. In ihat view only 
is dtman, self or soul. Oolohrooko I, 47. 

® The full stop after iu Iho 

text, is an error aud should bo removed. 

A An external percipibile is not adnus- 
siblo in oonsoquence of the following 
dilemma. Does the object cognitively 
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The Bauddhaa are divided into four aects. 

1. The Vaibhdshilcas, like the Nyaya school, believe in separate in- 
divisible atoms for each of the four elements but perceptible by the eye ; 
and with them existence is predioahle of two entities, cognition and its 
objects, the latter being apprehended by the senses. 

2. The Sautrdntikas affirm that objects are cognised by inference. 

3. The Yogdchdraa admit only intellect which produces the forms of 
objects. 

The Mddliyamikas hold both cognition and objects to be void (Junya 
Hindi stMi) and confound existence and non-existence.*^ 

Many treatises have been written on each of these divisions and there 
is considerable variance of opinion on questions of objective and subjective 
existence. Throe sciences are regarded by them as important ; the science 
of proof ; the science of administration : the science of the interior life. 


apprcheneiblo arise from an entity or 
not p It does not, for that which ia 
generated lias no permanence, nor ia it 
non-resultant, for what has not come in- 
to being ia non-existent. Or do yon hold 
that a past objeot is oognitivoly appre- 
hensible aa begetting cognition ? If so, 
it ia nonsense because it conflicts with 
the apparent presontness of the objeot, 
and on sneb a supposition, the sense or- 
gans might be apprehended. Farther 
is the percipibile, a simple atom or a com- 
plex body ? The latter it cannot bo, 
this alternative being ejected by the 
dilemma as to whether the whole or part 
is perceived The former alternative is 
equally impossible, an atom being su- 
pcraonsible. Intellect having thoreforo 
no other percipibile but itself, is shown 
to be its own percipibile, and Inminons 
with its own light. Sarv. Sang Dar. 
p 24. 

I The derivation of these terms is thns 
given by the Sarva. Sang. Dar, 

The Nihilists are excellent in assent- 
ing to that which their religions teacher 
announces, and defective in interroga- 
tion, hence their conventional designa- 
tion of Madhyamikas or Mediocre. The 
Y(^&)haraa are so styled because while 


they accept the four points of view pro- 
claimed by their spiritual gnide, and the 
void of external things, they ask ‘ why 
has a void of the internal (or b.iacloss- 
nesa of mental phenomena) been ad- 
mitted.’ The name Saatr£ntika arose 
from the fact that the Buddha said to 
certain of his disciples who asked what 
was the ultimate purport {antra), of the 
aphorism (s4tra). ’ As you have inquired 
the final purport of the aphorism, bo Snu- 
trautikas. Those that reject belief in a 
void, and that sensation alone is reality 
and that sensible objects are inferrible, 
hold all this to be absurd language ( vi- 
ruddhd-bhdshii) and are known as Tai- 
bh£shikas. 

IVhether the same sects yet subsist 
among the Bnuddhas of Ceylon, Tibet 
and tmns-gangetic India and in China, 
Professor Gough thinks deserves inquiry. 
It may be safely afflrmed that their con- 
tinuity is as little onduring as that of 
the doctrine from which they sprung. 
One hundred and ten years after Bud- 
dha’s death ten propositions were put 
forward by the Bhikshns of Yaisali, 
which were not of the master’s teaching, 
and condemned by that CouncU. V. 
Bookhill. Chap, IV, The history of 
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Chdrvdka, after ■whom this school is named, was an unonlishtened 


eighteen schools produced by ft groat 
schism is briefly sketched in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

t This term signifies one who disowns 
the existence of a future life. Clidrvdkti 
is mentioned in the Mnhdhhnruta^ ac- 
cording to Prof. Cowell. (Colcbrooke, 
I. 426, n.), as a idki^hnaa who endea- 
voured by a fftlao report of Bhiina’s death 
to win the Papdavas in the moment of 
tlicir triumiih. Tlie founding of the 
sect is ascribed to Vrihaspati, wliosc 
aphorisms, (Varhaspatya SutrasJ quoted 
by one of the commentators of Uio Ve- 
danta, wore made the object of a long 
and fruitless search in India by Dr. Pitz 
Edward Hall. (Dr. Muir. Journ. R. A. S. 
299-314). Dr. Muir is not nwaro how 
far this sect can bo traced back in In- 
dian literature. NdsiJc'is (Kihiliats), 
Fdtha\idf-i (horotios), and revilers of 
tho Vedas aro mentioned in many parts 
of Manu*8 Institutes, bat it is not clear 
what sects aro comprised under these 
terms i traces of a sceptical spirit 
are found thronghout Tndiau and indeed 
all litomtnro, tho common parasitic 
growth on all systems of belief. Dr. 
Banorjea, clearly shows the results of 
philosophical spccnlations on tho Brah- 
mnuical crood, and how small wns tho 
CBSontial difference botween tho hereti- 
cal and so-cfllled orthodox schools. The 
Lokayatikas (worldlings or prevalent in 
tho world, from loka-dijata) are a branch 
of this sect according to Colcbrooke, but 
the term is employed as a synonym for 
the Chdrvttkas in the Sarva-Sanffraha 
Dnrjfatta. This latter work gives an 
exposition of their doctrine, which in 
brief is that the end of man is enjoyment 
of sensual pleasure, the only hell, mun- 
dane pain, the only Supremo, an earfch- 
28 


ly monarch and tho only liberation, 
death. The four elements arc the ori- 
ginal priuci 2 )lea from which wlion trans- 
formed into the body, intolligcnco is 
produced, as sugar with a ferment and 
other ingredients bccomos an intoxi- 
cating liquor, or ns betol, areca, lime 
and extract of catoclui chewed toge- 
ther, jmssess an exhilarating projjoity 
not found in those substances sever- 
ally. Tho soul being idonl leal with the 
body, the attribution of qualities, us fat- 
ness, Icaniioss, &c., to the body is in- 
telligible ns being the scat of sclf-con- 
scionsnoss. Inference is not admitted, 
(as smoke from flro)> bccan&o tho invari- 
able conuoctiou of tho middle term 
with tho major, fonnd Ukowiso in the 
minor, cloos not possess its power of 
cansing inforonco by virtue of its cvij- 
tince, as tho eye, are tho caubcs of 
perception, but tlirongh its being known, 
Tho moans of this connecLion being 
known, is not perception neither oxteniui, 
because in tho case of tho past and fu- 
ture, the nnivcrri.’il j^roposition, em- 
bniciug tlio invariable conuoctiou of Lhe 
major and niiddlo terms, cannot in every 
CURO be known, nor internal, since the 
mind is dopcndont on tho Rcubcs ; it is 
not xnfcrencGf becansc every inference 
requires anotlier lo c&tablisli it, causing 
a retrogression ad \7ijinihim ] ii is not 
Ublimont/f nor comj7an*ion, and since tho 
knowledge of the condition mnstjirccodo 
the knowledge of its absence, it is only 
ill tlio former case thac a knowledge of 
the univorRality of the pi*oposition is 
possible. Uiat is, a knowledge in tho form 
of such a connection between the middle 
term and major term, as is distiiignished 
by the absence of such a condition, and 
as, again, the knowledge of tho condition 
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Brahman. Its followers are called by the Brahmans, NdstiJcas or Nihilists. 
They recognise no existence apart from the four elements, nor any source of 
perception save through the five organs of sense. They do not believe in 
a God nor in immaterial substances, and affirm faculty of thought to result 
from the equilibrium of the aggregate elements. Paradise, they regard as 
a state in which man lives as he chooses, free from the control of another, 
and hell the state in which he lives subject to another’s rule. The whole 
end of man, they say, is comprised in four things : the amassing of wealth, 
women, fame and good deeds. They admit only of such sciences as tend 
to the promotion of external order, that is, a knowledge of just admin- 
istration and benevolent government. They ai’e somewhat analogous to 
the sophists in their views and have written many works in reproach of 
others, which rather serve as lasting memorials of their own ignorance. 


The Eighteen Sciences. 

(Athdra Vidyd). 

Having taken a brief survey of the nine schools of philosophy 
existing in this country, I proceed to state some of the points on which 
the Brdhmans of the first six systems are agreed and thus brighten the 
interest of this exposition. 

They say that he has attained the summit of knowledge who has 
garnered liis stores of wisdom from this number of sciences and by fathom- 
ing their depths, satisfied the desire of his heart. 


depends on thal of the invariable con- 
nection, tile fallacy of reasoning in a 
circle is produced. Hence by the im- 
possibility of knowing tho universality 
of a proposition inference is impossible. 
The chapter concludes with a quotation, 
from Brihaspati in recommendation of 
tho maxim ‘ eat and drink, for to-morrow 
wo die,’ imputing tho invention of 
religions rites to tho desiro of gaining a 
livelihood, and tho authorship of tho 
Vedas to buffoons, knaves, and demons. 
Abul Fazl’s concluding words are fully 
justified. It is this sect which appears 
to bo denounced in tho Bhagavad Gita 
(XVI. 10 ff ), “ Giving themselves up 
to insatiable lusts, full of deceit, vanity 
and folly, they cherish immoderate 


thoughts ending in death, acoounting 
tho enjoyment of their lusts their chief 
good. This they say, * I have gained 
to-day ; that desire of my heart I shall 
obtain. This possession is now mine : 
that also shall be mine hereafter. I am 
rich, I am noble* What other man is 
like unto me. I will give largesse. I will 
be merry.* Tossed to and fro by many 
thoughts, enveloped in tho meshes of 
delusion, devoted to their lusts, they 
go down to hell." Tho Bhagavad Gita 
was probably not written before the 
third century, A. D., and tho thoughts 
and language strikingly recall the Chris- 
tian Scripturos from which it is suspect- 
ed with much reason, that it drew its 
inspiration. 
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The first division consists of the Itig Veda: the second is the iajur 
Veda : the third is the Sdma Veda; and the fourth, the Atharvan. 

These four are considered to be divine hooks, as already mentioned. 
Each of them treats of four matters : — (1). Vidhi, precept and its cogency ; 
(2), Arthavada,'- praise and its recompense; (3). Mantra, invocation and 
prayer which are profitable in particular cases ; (4). Naniadheya, appellation 
of important acts. Each of them also treats of three things : — (1). Kama, 
exterior works ; (2). Dpdsand, religions meditation ; (3). JAdnd, perfected 
knowledge. 

The fifth, the Pttrdnas. Eighteen distinct works are styled by this name. 
They explain in a clear manner the difficulties occurring in the four Vedas 
above mentioned, and each of them treats of the following five subjects : — 
(1). The creation of the world. (2). The dissolution thereof. (3). lienoa- 
logics of various families. (4). Account of the fourteen Alanvaiitavas. 
These are fourteen Maims or holy spirits who, during the whole life of Brah- 


1 In tho llimamad, “ Vidhi refers to 
tliose passages of the Veda, which being 
in the potential, impoi'ative, or passive 
future participle, have a directly in- 
junstive force; Arthavdda refers to 
those which esiplain and tllubtrate the 
object of some act enjoined by a former 
Vidhi.” (Colobrooke, I. 327, note by 
Prof. Cowell.) A sketch of the general 
tenor of the A’'edaB will be found in 
Colebrookc, I. 8-103. The ^igt’«da con- 
tains mantras or prayers, oliiefly en- 
comiastic whence the name, from the 
verb rich to praise, and the term has be- 
come applienljlo to such passages of any 
Voda as aro subject to rules of prosody. 
The first Veda in Vyasa’s compilation 
comprises most of these tests and is 
culled tlie fliig Veda. Tlio Tajur Veda 
relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices 
as its name implies, from the root Taj, 
to worship. It contains some passages 
called rich as being in metre. It is di- 
vided into two the white Tajur Veda 
and the Black. The first is the shortest 
of the Vedas, and botli contain prayers 
and invocations. The distinction of co- 
lour is from the disgorging of the ori- 
ginul Veda by a disobedient disciple 


at the command of his preceptor Yai- 
fampayana, tlie rest of whose disciples 
were instructed to pick up and swallow 
the soiled texts, which were then called 
‘ black.’ This they did in the form of 
panridgrs. (Wripi) hence the name Tait- 
f«n>a, applied to it. The disciple over 
whelmed with sorrow, invoked the sun 
who supplied a new revolution, called the 
white or pure. The Sdmaveda derives 
its name from its efficacy in removing 
sin (from the root Shn, to destroy). 
The prayers in this arc intended to ho 
chanted iColebrooko 1.71). The .If/ctcruu- 
veda, consists of formulas obviating the 
etCocls of error, or untoward incident in 
the performance of a saorifice, and is es- 
sentially different from the other throe 
Vedas, which are sometimes inentiuned 
without any notice of tlio fourth, from 
tho difforonco in its uso and pnrport. 
The derivation of the word is said to bo, 
according to Monicr IVilliums, from an 
obsolete word alhar, fire, and licnoo a 
priest who has to do with firo and Snma ; 
and Atharvan is also tho narao of the 
priest, represented ns a Prajiipati, who 
was the first to obtain fire and offer 
Soma, and the author of the Veda. 
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ma, will appeal’ successively for the guidance of mankind, and sustain 
by their power the burden of the world. The life of each is seventy- 
one times the four ages, a revolution of the four ages being four 
million three hundred and twciit}' thousand years.* They likewise 
mention the fourteen Indras associated with them, (for they say that 
during Brahma’s life, fourteen deities will successively rule the celestial 
regions), and the actions by means of which they attain to this dignity. 
There are further the legendary narratives of celebrated monarchs. 

The names of the Pmwius are: — (1) Matsya. (2). MdrJcanda. (3). 
Bhavi^hja. (4')- Bhdrjarata. (5). Brahma-vaivaria. (6). Brahmdnda. (7). 
Brahma. (8). Vdtju. (9). Vihnana. (10). (11). Vdrdha. (12). 

Agni. (13). Kdraifa. (14). Padma. (15). Linga. (16). Kurma. (17). 
ShaiiJa. (18). Garuda.^ 

There are eighteen other books called Upa-purdnas, explanatory of the 
forcnoinir, which are said by some to be of recent origin.® Their names 
are: — (1). Sanaiknmdra, origin.nlly Saura, so called from the name of 
its compiler. (2). Karaduja. This n as also the name of a Puruna and 
the siirae may be said of some others. The Upa-purdnas in fact, contain 
accounts not given in the Purdnas, and they are styled by the 
designations of their originals. (2) Ndrasinha. (3). 8'ivadliarma. (4). 
Burvdsasa. (5). Kdpila. (6). M&nava, (7). S'dulcara.* (8). AiGaiias'a. 
(9). Vdrnna, (JO). Brahmdnda. (ll). KdU and. also Kdlikd. (12). Mdhed- 
vara. (13). Kdiida. (14). S'dmba. (16). Aditya. (IG) Pdrdsara. (17). 
Bhdgavata. (18). Kurma. 

The sixth of the sciences is called Dharma-S’dstra, (institutes of the 


1 See n. 4, p 174 of this Toluiue 

S A fo\Y yariationa occni' in these 
names, some lists of the Pnranas omit- 
ting a fe>y and substituting others. 
Their general contents are given in Wil- 
son’s preface to his translation of the 
Vishnu Furnna. 

S The text is here doubtful, but this 
reading seems to be tenable. The great- 
er number of these are not procurable, 
and the ix.'imes of only a few are specified 
in the least objectionable authorities. 
In the few instances known (I quoto 
Wilson) they differ little in extent or 
subject from the Puruiias themselves. 

4 This name does not occur in either 
of Wilson's lists, which substitute Saura^ 


the name given by Abul Fazl, as the 
original of the first, Sanntkumara. 
Tliese lists are taken from the Devi 
Bhagavata and tho Reva-Klmuda, 
authorities of questionable weight. The 
former pretends to be considered tho 
authentic Bhagavata which Wilson does 
not admit. The name of Bhagavata, 
he says, does not occur in any authentic 
list amongst tho Upa-purdnas, and it has 
been placed there to prove that there are 
two works BO entitled, of which the 
Furdna is the Devi Bhagavata, and tho 
Upa-purdna, tho Sp Bhagavata. The 
true reading should be Bhargava, the 
Parana of Bhyigu, : the Devi Bhdgavata 
is not even nu Upn-purdna. 
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law) or doctrine relating to good works. This is also taken froiii tlio 
Vedas, and accompanied by a multiplicity of detail. It is also called 
S?nriti,^ and has a similar number of divisions. The principal subjects of 
these books are three. The duties of the four castes regarding religions 
worship, the duties of administi-atiou, and the expiation of sins. 

The names of the eighteen codes of memorial law (smrilij are as 
follows : — 

(2). YiiJAavalkya. (S). Atri. (4). d/ipiVas. (5). Umnaa 
(6). Gautama. (7). Pardsara. (S). S'ankka LikJd/a. (9), Vishnu. (10). 
Hdnta. (H). Vasishtha. (12). Xfiina. (13). S'dldlapa. (14). Apaslamlm. 
(15). Kdtydyana. (16). Vrihaspali. To these some have added tho 
following two. (17). Vydsa. (18). JDaksha.* 

The names of the eighteen Upa-smrUi or minor law codes are — 

(1). Angiras. (2). Jdbdli. (S). NdcJiiketa. (di). Skanda. (5). Laug- 
dksM. (C). Kdhjapa. (7). Vydsa. (8). Sanatkamdra. (9). Shairsu.^ 
(10). Janaka. (11). Vydghra. (12). Kdtydyana. {\S). Jdtukarnya. (14), 
Kapinjala. (15). Baudhdyana. (16). Kandda. (17). Visvdmitra. (18). 
Sumantu. 


1 Besides tho evidence of precept from 
an extant revelation (sruti), another 
Bonrro of evidence is founded on the 
recollections (sttij-iti) of the ancient sages. 
These recollections have come down 
by unbroken tradition, and are known 
under the title of DItartna-S' ditra, tho 
institutes of law, civil and religious. 
This saorod code of law comprises a 
system of duties, religious and civil. 
Tho latter includes law, private and 
criminal, the forms of judicial procedure, 
rules of pleading, law of ovidcuco, adverse 
titles, oaths, ordeal, &o. By tlio terms 
Srvti and Smriti, it is signiried that the 
Veda lias preserved the words of revela- 
tion, while the system of law records the 
sense e.tpresBed in other words. It has 
been promnlgatod by thirty-six ancient 
sages, named in three versos of the 
Padma Pnruna. Tho Hindus revere these 
institutes as containing a system of 
sacred law, confirmed by tho Veda itself 
in a text thus translated by Sir W. 
Jones. 


** God, having created the four classes, 
bad not yet completed his work j but in 
addition to it, lest tho royal and mili- 
tary classes should become insupportable 
through their power and ferocity, ho 
prodneed the transcendent body of laws : 
since law is the King of Kings, far moro 
jmwerfnl and rigid than they. Nothing 
can be mightier than tho law, by whoso 
aid as by that of tho mightiest monaroh, 
oven tho weak m.ay prevail over the 
strong.” V. Colebrooke, pj). 337-166. 

H These legisl.itors are sometimes 
classed, according to Jfoiiier WHliums, 
in three divisions under tho three heads 
of Sutteika, Rdj'iiw and Tumasa, accord- 
ing to tho tendency of their writings. 

8 Or Shutarzv, . Donblless tho Bhat- 
hiiisa a well-known work on law. The 
Bhiittrinsanmata was a collection of tho 
opinions of 36 Munis of whom the names 
of all 18 mentioned in the above list, 
occur j and several of the second. In 
.Jaiiaka, and Jdtitknrnt/a, AIjnl Fnzl writes 
z for j. 
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The seventh is S'iksM (Phonetics), the science of letters.* 

The eighth is Kalpa, ceremonial, a science which treats of ten kinds of 
duties from the beginning of marriage to the time when the son is invested 
with the Brahmanical thread ; viz., the marriage ; cohabitation : the third 
month from pregnancy to the fifth : the sixth to the eighth : the birth : 
the naming of the child : carrying him oat to see the sun : feeding him : 
catting his hair : investing him with the sacred thread. At each of these 
times special prayers and important ceremonies are required. 

The ninth is Vydlcarana, the science of grammer and linguistic 
analysis, upon which are based the rules , for the composition of letters. 
Firstly, they reckon fifty-two letters under three kinds. Fourteen 
are vowels (Svara) which are both letters and diacritical accents, and can 
bo pronounced without extraneous adjunct : These are, a (^) : a (mi) ; i 
(X) : 1 (t) : u («) : li (gr) : ri («) : ri (^) : li (w) : 11 (^) ; (diphthongs) e 
(■^) : ai (^) : o (^) : an (^). Thirty-three letters are called Vyanjana,^ 
consonants which cannot be sounded without a vowel. These are k (^): 
kh (^) : g (ar) : gh (9) : h («=) which is a letter having a nasal sound 
produced by the throat and nose, ch (s?); chh (x) ’• j («>r) : jh (w) : n (’Sj) ; 
t («) : th ( 3 ) ; d (?r) : (^) : 9 (^) : t (if) : th (?r) : d (^) : dh (v) : n 

(sf) : p (9) : ph ( 91 ) : b (9) : bh (9) : m ( 9 ) j y (9) : r ( 9 ) : 1 (^) : V (9) : 

^ (Jl) : sh (9): 8 ( 9 ); h (9). There are five other letters, one of which is 
called Anusudra, sounded like kan with a quiescent nasal. Another is vi- 
sarga (a surd breathing), like the final % in %a 7 i, A third is called y'tAtid- 
muUya, a letter between an h and a kh, and occurs as a medial and is sound- 
ed from the root of the tongue.® The fourth is called gaja-kumbha kriti, 

1 For tliese following six doctrines of S In Hindi binjan, as Abul Fazl trans- 

Flionctics, Prosody, Grammer, Etymo literates. I think it better to adhere, 

logy. Astronomy and Ceremonial, 00 m- for the soke of uniformity, to the Sans- 

monly called the Vedangas, see Max krit orthography throughout, rather than 

Miillor’s History of Sanskrit Literature, alternate from one to the other as the 

p. 113, ft. The first are considered text does and not seldom with corrupt 

requisite for reading the Veda, the two or nnintelligiblo readings, 

next for understanding it, and the last The third Fcdanga is Tyakaratfa or 

two for employing it at sacrifices B'xkshd Grommar, represented by the Gramma- 

is derived from safe to bo able and rians ending with Panini, whose work 

means a desire to know. The doctrine however, saperseded those of his prede- 

ot the B'ikslid was embodied in the ccssors to such an extent that little but 

Ar.inyakas, and perhaps the Brahmauns. their names and a few rules under their 

Kalpa or Ceremonial is the fifth and most authority have come down to us , V. Hist, 

complete Vedlnga. The ceremonies Bansk. Lit. 

mentioned by Abnl Fazl, are described S This and the upadhmdniya spirants 

in the Grihija-SOtras and are briefly are regarded by Whitney as pure gram- 

alluded to by Miiller : p. 264. matical abstractions, devised like the 
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a quiescent medial letter approximating in sound to a hha. The fifth is 
ardhahinda, a quiescent nasal, like a suppressed min (m).^ 

Such is the exposition of the Sanskrit alphabet as far as I have been 
able to transcribe it. Some points which it has been beyond my power 
adequately to explain I have but alluded to. The last five letters are 
employed with vowels and consonants alike, and each consonant is capable 
of being vocalized with the fourteen vowels. At the present day the 
fourteen vowels (svara) are called mdtra^ and two being commonly 
omitted,® twelve only are employed. Each written letter is separate and 
unconnected with the next. Letters are of four kinds. If without a 
moveable vowel a letter is called (vydrijatta). If it be a simple short 
vowel or if it add one mdtra to a quiescent long vowel, it is called hrast'a.* 
Twice the prosodial time of a shoi-t vowel is called dirglia, aud if longer 
than two (i, e. three mdtras) it is called phita or prolated. 

Eight modes of utterance arc reckoned, viz., from the middle of the 
chest : the throat : the root of the tongue ; between the teeth : the nose : the 
palate : the lip : and the crown of the head. There is considerable 
diversity of opinion in all that they discuss but I have chosen the most gen- 
emlly accepted view. Before the writer had gained any acquaintance with 
this language, he considered the grammatical structure of Arabic to be 
without a rival, but he is now more fully aware of tho immense labours of 
Hindu philologists, and the powerful regulative influence of their system. 

The tenth science is Nirukta, ( etymology), a detailed commentary of 
Vodic texts.® 


long I vowel in order to round out tlio 
alphabet to greater symmetry. Their 
use is to take the place of s or r before 
a sard labial or guttural and their sound 
is in the direction of the German oh. and 
f. sounds : whon written at all they are 
commonly transliterated by x and 
They are now obsolete and replaced by 
tho Visargii. 

r This is the anundsika sign or the 
amtsvdra, written above a syllable to 
imply a nasal infection of the preceding 
vowel. Some MS. employ the jy where 
a nasalized [atiundeiha) vowel is to be 
xpeognized and elsewhere the ' , but the 
two, Whitney observes, are doubtless 
originally and proiiorly equivalent. Tho 
Oaja-kumhha triti {lit. form of the fron- 


tal globe of an elephant’s head) is tho 
sign X of tho vpadhmdnCija spirant, pro- 
nounced like tho Greek 
® Properly the prosodial time of a 
short vowel. 

® These are tho long i and the long 
1 : tho latter does not occur in a single 
genuine word in the langnago, and is 
added, says Whitney, for the sake of an 
artiiicnl symmetry. 

Abul Fazl writes rhasva for hraava, 

® This is tho fourth Vedinga as ro- 
prosented by the Nirukta of Yilska and 
applies to Vedio etymologies exclusively. 
Like Psniui’s Grammar where the science 
of Vydkarat^ took shape as a Vcdiinga, so 
Yaska was one of tho last authors to 
embody the lozicography of Vedic tuims 
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The eleventh Jyotisha * is on astronomy and its wonders. 

The twelfth Ohandas* is on metre and the classes of verse. 

The last six are called Augas^ that is to say that a knowledge of these 
six is necessary to the comprehension of the Vedas 

The thirteenth is the Mimdiusd of which the three kinds have been 
already mentioned. 

Thd fourteenth is the Nydya which has been summarily treated among 
the sciences. 

The fifteenth is the Ayur-veda, the science of anatomy, hygiene, 
nosology and therapeutics. It is taken from the first Veda.* 


in one work. It is important to dia- 
tingnish his Nmijcfa, the text of which 
is naunlly called Ntghanfa, from his com. 
mentary of the Niiukta to which the 
term Nirvikta alone is often applied. 
The Nirukta consists of three parts ; the 
Naighatilula, the Naigama, and the Dai- 
vata, in five chapters, containing lists of 
synonyms, words and Divinities. Max 
hluller points out that the Greeks and 
Hindus alone of all nations havehad inde- 
pendent conceptions of the sciences of 
Logic and Grammar, but they started 
from opposite points. The Greeks began 
with philosophy and endoavoni'ed to ad- 
just its terminology to the facts of lan- 
guage. The Hindus began with etymo- 
logy and their generalisations never 
went beyond arrangement of grammatical 
forms, partly d.iC to the sacred character 
of the Vedio hymns, wherein a mispro- 
nunciation might mar their religious 
effect Thus the grammar of the latter 
has ended in a colossal pedantry, while 
that of the Greeks still influences modem 
cnltnre thronghout the civilised world. It 
is remarkable that while the Greeks were 
long in arriving at a complete nomencla- 
ture of the parts of speech, Plato know- 
ing but two, the noun and the verb, and 
the preposition not occurring till the 
time of Aristarchus, the Hindus had 
early an exhaustive classification. V. 
Hist. Sansk. Lit. p. 160, ff. 

1 Jyoh!,ha is the last of the Vedangas. 


Its literature is scant} and ismaiuly repre- 
sented by a small treatise representing 
the earliest stage of Hindu astronomy. 
Its practical object is not to teach tins 
science but to convey such knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies as is necessary 
for fixing the anspiciona times for Vodic 
sacrifices. It is in fact a saoi'cd calen- 
dar, the moon being looked npon as the 
chief means of measuring time, a fact 
indicated by its etymology, its name be- 
ing the same in Sanskrit, Greek and 
German and derived from a root that 
originally means to measure. The con- 
nection between the names of moon and 
month likewise irrdicates the existence of 
an aircient lunar chronology. Xbid. 

* Chandas or Metre is the second Vo- 
danga and is represented by Pingala- 
naga's Metric which treats of Prakrit 
ns well as Sanskrit raetr-es, and is not 
older than the Mahiibhashya, the famous 
commentary on Punini. /inf. 

® Lit, ‘ a limb ’ It is said of Svdha 
the wife of Agni, the goddess presiding 
over burnt-offerings, that her body corrsists 
of the four Vedas, and that her limbs are 
she six Angus, or members of the Veda. 
The name does not imply the existence 
of six distinct books, but the admission 
of six subjects of study for the reading, 
understanding, and saorificial employ- 
ment of the Vedas. Ibid. 

* It contains eight departments : I 
S'alya, surgeiy ; 2. S'lildlya, inquiry into 
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The sixteenth is Dhanur-veda, the science of avcliery anil of the nso of 
various other weapons, taken from the second Voda.^ 

The seventeenth is QAnilliarva-vcda, tho science of music, vocal, 
instrumental and practical, taken from the third or Siima-veda. 

Tho eighteenth is Artha-Mstra, treating of the acquisition of wealth 
and its profitable employment.* These four are termed subordinate or 
Upa-vedas. 

Tho arts and sciences cultivated thi-oughont the extent of Uinduftan 
are too numerous to mention, but somewhat of them shall bo briefly 
reviewed as an acceptable offci'ing to the enrions, in the hope that it may 
prove interesting as well as an incentive to inquiry. 


Karma-vipaka. 

Or the ripening of actions.* This is a system of knowledge of an amaz- 
ing and cxti'aordinai’y character, in which the learned of Hindustan concur 
without dissentient opinion. It reveals the particular class of actions per- 
formed in a former birth which have occasioned the events that befall men 
in this present life, and proscribes the special expiation of each sin, one by 
one. It is of four kinds. 

The First Kind discloses the particular action which has brought a 
man into existence in one of the five classes into which mankind is divid- 
ed, and tho action which occasions tho assumption of a male or female 
form, A Kshatriya who lives continently, will, in his next birth, be born 
a Brahman. A YaUya who hazards his transient life to protect a Brah- 
man, will become a Kshalriya. A Sidra rvho lends money without interest 
and does not defilo his tongue by demanding repayment, will be born a 
Vaisya. A Mlechchha who serves a Brdhman and oats food from his 


disoasoB of tho head and its organs : 3. 
Kilya-cliikitsa, troalmout of diseases af- 
fecting the whole body : -i. Bh Ha-vulyn, 
treatment of diseases of the mind snp- 
posed to bo produced by demoniacal 
inflnonoe : 5. Kaumdra-bliritya, treat- 
ment of children : 6. Ayada-tantra, doc- 
trine of antidotes ; 7. RdsdyanaAanira, 
doctrine of elixirs. 8. Y djikarana-tantra^ 
rnics for increasing generative powers. 
Monier Williams. Sansh. Diet. 

1 Hcgardcd as uii Uiia-veda connected 
with the Yajur-voda, and ascribed to 
Tisvd-mitrnj or, accoidiiig toothers, to 
Bhriga Ibid. 

29 


* According to Monier Williams, it is 
the Bcienco of polity, or moral and politi- 
cal government. 

3 That is, the good and evil oonse- 
qiionces in this life of hnmun nets per- 
formed in previons birtlis. This work 
of Visvo^vnra-bhatta explains expiatory 
rites to bo performed in cases of disease, 
EuppoBod to bo the pnnislimcnt of of- 
fences coiiiniillcd in a pi'cvions state of 
o-xistcncc, written in 8'loka^ in tho form 
of a dialogue between S'alcuiitala Bharata 
and S'dtatapa-Bbrign. Monier Williams. 
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house i ill hit. death, will become a S'ddra. A Brahman who undertakes the 
profession of a Kshatiiija will become a X^s/iafrtya, and thus a Kshairiya 
will become a Vaisya, and a Vaisya a S'udra, and a S'A'lni a Mleclichha. 
Whosoever accepts in alms a KrUhnajina ^ or skin of tho black antelope, 
or the bed on which a man has died, or a buffalo, or receives an alms in 
the shiiiic of Kunikshftra, will, in the next birth, from a man become a 
woman. Any woman or Mlechchha, who in the temple of Badari-Ndrdyana * 
sees the form of Kdrdijana, and worships him with certain incantations, 
will in the next birth, if a woman, become a man, and if a Mlechchha, a Brah- 
ma?!. This shrine is in the hills north of Hardwar. They say that for any 
one who has not an accurately defined caste, the horoscope of the result 
of any particular action is taken, and the place of liars is observed. 
Whatever may be its position, the dominus domds shows the caste of the 
inquirer, and the dominant of the seventh house of Mars shows the caste 
of tho inquirer in his former birth. If Venus and Jupiter, his caste is 
B?-dh?na?i: if the sun and Mars, a, Kshairiya : if the moon, a Vaisya: if 
Saturn, a S'udra : if the head and tail of the Dragon, a Mlechchha.^ 


1 Probably on account of its sacred 
uses as in the coromony of binding tho 
Bralimaiiical tbroad and serving reli- 
gious students for a ooucU or covering. 
Tho skin of tho antclopo is taken ns a 
symbol of the Braliinachurin slace, bc- 
canse tho pnpil wears a skin. Muller. 
Hist. Sanst. Lit. p ‘109. Tlie Brahnia- 
charin is n Ilindn religions student boniid 
by vows of obedience and chastity. 

S Commonly Biidrui'ith, a peak of the 
Himaiaj.in range in Gathwal Dist X. 
W. P. rtaebing to a heigbl of 2.3 210 
feet above tlie sea Its crlaciers j-re tb-; 
sonree of tlie Alaknanda river. On one 
of its shoulders at an elevation of I'j 400 
feet, find 5d miles X. E of S'rin, tg.tr. is 
another shrine of Vishnu bearing the 
same name. Tho existing temple is slid 
to have been erected 800 years ago by 
S'ankara Swami who brought np tho 
fignre of tlio deity from the bottom of 
the river. Below the shrine is a sacred 
tank in which pilgrims bathe. Tho 
god is daily provided with food, and 
served on vessels of gold and silver. 


Immonse numbers of pilgrims visit 
Badrin&th annually, 50,000 persons hav- 
ing ill some years attended the great 
festival. I. G. 

8 The last chapter of Alhirdni’s In- 
dica is occupied with the complicated 
explanation of tlio astrological calonla- 
tions of the Hindns. I refer the onrious 
reader to tho tabular representations of 
the different planets, their aspects, in- 
Qiiences, lionscs and indications, to- 
gfcclifir with the tables of the Zodiacal 
signs .ind tiieir dominants which arc there 
given. The science Ims always been 
more profitable to the astrologer than to 
the dupe, and its truth subordinated to 
its emolnmoncs. Jupiter, Venus and tho 
m.ion are acenniited tho lucky planets, 
while Saturn, Jlars, tho Sun and the 
Dragon's lic.ad, thongh the latter is not 
in reality a star, nnlncky. Mercniy is 
variable and depends for its fortune on 
the planet with which it is combined. 
Sometimes two planets indicate the same 
thing, exercise tlie same infiuence and 
stand in the same relation to tho event 
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The Second Kind shows the strange offocta of aeHnns on hcnllli of hoilv 
and in the production of manifold dison&cs. Physicians attribnto these 
to constitution, but this science to the rosnlts of former conduct. Iliuilu 
philosophers class diseases under three heads: — (^1). Those that can bo 
cured by medicinal treatment; (2). Those that arc rmnovable by oh, 
serving the following eouises of procedure; (.S). Those that require the 
application of both. To diagnose each of these, curtain symptoms arc 
recognised which are classed under three .states, vix., ( 1). actions ilelihornlcly 
committed in a state of wakefulness ; (2). such as ai-c unconsciously done 
ill that condition;^ (3). and those that arc effected dui-ing sleep. In the 
first, the sickness is incapable of I'cmedy ; in the second a reined)' can be 
applied; iii the third case, medicinal treatinont to some c.vtenl resioics 
health, but there isllabilitytorelap.se. Disorders of the honrt, tlioy con- 
sider, as onginating in intention, and those of the liody from inadvertency 
and error. Volumes have boon written on this snbjoot and the advice of 
physicians disregarded as unpi-ofitable. Some of these causes of siekncs.s 
arc liero set down for purposes of illustration. 

Hb.vdaci[E is caused by former violent language used to fiither nr 
mother. The remedy is to make the images of Knsijdjjti* nnd Adi'H of 
two tolahs of gold and give them to the ])oor. 'J'ho Jirst of these two is 
i-cgarded as the father of tho DeraiiU, nnd tlie latter as the mother. 

M-IDNEss is tho puuishiuoiit of disobcdipiieo to father ami mother 
The cure is to perform the ChauJruyana,^ wliich is to cat one mouthful on 


in ({ucbtion, in wliicli case the preference 
is given to the larger. The frh^ndship 
and emniiy of the planets among each 
other, and tlxo influence of their donjinm 
domGn is of groat importaucc, and at 
particular times tlicir doi/iiniMiw, the Hme 
of which is computable, loses its original 
character. Many of A Ibiruni’s terms are 
taken directly from the Urcek. 

i “ By what is a man impelled, () 
Varshneya ! ** sajs Arjnnuinthe Hlmgiv- 
vad Gitd, “when he coinnuta sin even 
against his will, ns if eoinpelled by 
force?” “It is lust;” replies Krishna 
“ it is wratli born from the * piihsion * 
mode: know, that Ihis n1I*dc\ oaring, 
all'do filing is hero onr foo. Knowledge is 
enveloped by this which is tho *‘leriinl 
foo of the wibO man ...and is iin iu'^a- 
tiable flame.” Davies' Tniuslaiion. 


8 One of the Prajdpatis or mind-ltorn 
i»f>n« of Brnhuid. Uo niuiTUMl thii'ie'‘ii 
of the claughirrs of Daksh.i. ol whom 
the flrM nuH Adilt by whutn ho had tho 
(\vel\e See thu Vishnu Pni. 

Wilson e also Vol. IT. ;i8, 

«■> This expiatory pojiancp iseonfinuod 
iiirreubi* nnd diniinuliuii of forMl by oim 
iiKiuthtiil during tiiu daik and light; it)it. 
nights of ihe nioun, bf>ginniiig uiili 15 
at the full nnmn, to 0 at the new, and 
iucmibiug ill like mauiver If 
ante bi giiih It li till' full nioon if is 
railed Pi/M/rV,i^ (hnviiig Ihe inid 

illu thill like an nnf) if uith the new 
moon, Ytnn nuidhuft, having Dip niiddle 
thick like ii b.irlt»\ .eiaii. .Momer Wil- 
lUuns, 
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DrsENTCRY is the pnnishment for robbing a house. The cure is to 
give iu alms a house aud its necessai'y furuiture, and seven kinds of 
grain, thirty-two seri, of each kind, a handuiill, a pestle and morlur, a 
repository for drinking water, a kitchen-hearth, a broom, a cow, and mouey 
according to means. 

The Third Kind indicates the class of actions which have caused 
sterility and names suitable remedies. 

A WOMAN whose husband dies before her, was in a former birth of a great 
family and followed a stranger and on his death consigned herself to the 
flames. The cure is self-martyrdom by austorities, or suicide by throwing 
herself into snow. 

A WOMAN who does not menstruate, in a foi'mer existence while in her 
courses, roughly drove away the children of her neighbours who had come 
as usual to play at her house. The care is to fill an earthen vessel Avith 
water from a hundred wells, and to throw therein a betel-nut and one 
masTui of gold, anoint it with perfumes and give it to a Brahman. She 
should also give five, seven, nine or eleven kinds of fruit to children to eat. 

Si’ERiiiiTY ^ is occasioned by a man or woman in a former birth having 
sold the children of other people, or the young of an oviparous animal, or 
reproached others for barrenness. Cure; the man and woman should 
enter the water at the meeting of two streams, wrapped in a single 
sheet, aud bathe, and reciting certain incantations, pray to Mahudeva and 
give one mo/iKr each to eleven Brahmans, and a cow in alms on certain 
conditions, and make two images of Kasyapa and Aditi of two tolahs of 
gold each, and making an image of Vish?u in his dwarf incarnation (Vd- 
mana), bestow it in charity. And they should also fill eight wiunowlng- 
baskets with seven kinds of grain, aud lay upon it a cloth and cocoanuts and 
various kinds of fruit, with flowers of saffron, aud sandal-wood, and give 
each of these to a virtuous woman, and hear the recital of the Uarivansa,^ 
which is the conclusion of the UahdhMrata. 

A AVOMAN whose son dies shortly after his birth is thus punished for 
having in a former birth followed a common practice in Hindustan of expos- 
ing any child to die that is born when the moon is in the lunar station 


I Sutarwan, lit. mulo-Iike, and sigui- 
fies a barren woman, or having bat one 
child. 

* Soo, p. 285, Vol, II, The name 
Biguilles the family of Kfisbna (as idon* 
tided with Vishnu). It is supplementary 
to the great epio on the history and 
adventares of Kpibh^a and his family. 


It contains 16,374 verses in. three soo- 
tiODB j 1. II(^rlvan9a^ a description of 
the ci'oation of the world, and the 
history of tho solar and Inuar races j 2. 
Vibh^u-pai raw, a biography of j^ru/i«a ; 
3. Bhuvtbhya-paruanf an acconnt of the 
futnrp condition of tho world and its 
corruptions, hlonicr Wdliains. 
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called Miila (v. Scorpionis) or Aslesha {a 1 and 2 Canori) or near the 
end of Jyeshpid (a Scorpionis, Antai’es), and a birth ia especially a matter 
of reproach in Hula. The cure is to mako a cow of four tolalis of gold, 
its hoofs of a tolaJi of silver, jewels for her tail, brass bolls on her neck, 
a calf of a tolaJi of gold, its hoofs being of half a tolah of silver. 

A WOMAN who gives birth to only daughters is thus punished for 
having contemptuously regarded her husband from pride. The cure is to 
plate the horns of a white cow with four folalis of gold and burnish its 
hoofs with four tolahs of silver, and make a hump of one ser and a quarter 
of copper and a vcs.sel of two sers and a half of brass, and bestow this in 
charity. One hundred Brdlimatis should also bo fed and sho should 
fashion a figure of the deity of ten mdslias and two surlchs i of gold, and 
reciting incantations, give alma and feed fifty Brahmans, 

A WOMAN who has had but one son, is punished for having taken away 
a calf fi’omita dam. Cure : let her giveaway a fine milch-cow with ton tolahs 
of gold. 

A WOMAN who has given birth to a son that dies and to a daughter 
that lives, has, in her foi-mer existence, taken animal life. Some say that 
she had killed goats.* The cure is the fast of the Chdndnhjaya, a cow 
given in charity and the feeding of twelve Brahmans. 

A WOMAN who has continued in a state of pregnancy for sixteen years, 
has in a former birth been burnt when pregnant ; the cure is an alms of 
Uiranya-garhlia? 

Beino a MArD-SERTANT is the punishment for having in a former exis- 
tence, from igfnoranoe, had criminal intimacy with the husband of another 
and been bunit for his sake. Tho oui’e is, if she be in the house of a 
S'thlra, to convey her to the house of a Vai.<ya, and thus by grada- 
tion of casto to a Brahman's, where she should remain in service till her 
death. 

In order to discover whether these punishments are for the deeds of 
tho man or tho woman, they should both take the horoscopes of the results 
of particular actions. If in the horoscope, either tho fifth or eleventh 
(mansion), shows tho ascendrns to be the Sun, or Saturn or the head 

or tail of tho Dragon (ascending or descending node), and those affect tho 
character of tho woman (as b.aRcd on the three modes of goodness, passion 
and darkness) which is considered under the influence of Saturn, tho 


1 Scop. 354, Vol. 11 . 

* One variant “ with arrows.” 

3 That is, the figure of firahmu. Soo 


p. 1G3, Tho text has inoorrocUy sepa- 
rated tho-'^o two words and carried 
' Qiu'hlia ' to the next paragraph. 
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punisliment is reckoned to be that of the woman, otherwise it appertains 
to the man. ff in both mansions, the results apply to hoth.t 

Tkr Formii Kino treats of riches and poverty, and the like. Whoever 
distributes alms at auspicious times, as during eclipses of the moon and 
sun, will become rich and bountiful (in bis next existence). Whoso at 
these times, visits any place of pilgrimage, especially Ilahdhds ( Allahabad), 
and there dies, will possess great wealth, but will be avarieions and of a 
surly disposition. Whosoever when hungry and with food before him, hears 
the supjilication of a poor man and bestows it all upon him, will bo rich 
and liberal. But whosoever has been deprived of these three opportuni- 
ties, will be empty-handed and poor in his present life. The cure is to 
fullil scrupulously the duties of his state to whichsoever of the five 
classes he belongs, and also at Kurukshetra, in times of eclipse of the moon 
and sun, to bury in the ground a piece of gold, if it be but one mdslia, 
as an oblation. 

AVorks have been tvritton on each of these four kinds, detailing the 
causes, symptoms, and remedies of these actions. I have but adduced a 
little as an exemplar of much by way of illusration. 

Svara* 

Is the extraordinaiy science of predicting events by observing the 
manner in which breath issues from the nosh’ils. The expiration of breath 

t Each of the Zodiacal signs has pe- if iu ocher signs for tho worse. The 

cnliar qualities, and these hare heen Houses indicate severally, rarions parts 

tabulated by Albir&ni, from the Lajlin- of the body, future events as to life, 

jdtttkam. Tho cardinal points of Hindu property, disposition, the influences of 

astrology, ns ho observes, are the plan- particular planets and Zodiacal signs, 

cts, zodiacal signs and the bonscs. Tho &o. Some of the signs ore male a nd 

nature of the aspect of every sign de- others female alternately from Aries to 

pends upon tho nature of the ascctidens Pisces. Tho first half of each male 

which at a given moment rises above sign is unlucky, as nnder tho influence 

tho horizon. The aspect between one of the sun wliioli produces males, while 

sign and the fom-th or olevenUi follow- the second half is lucky under tho in- 

ing, is a fourth part of an aspect : that finonce of the moon which produces fe- 

between one sign and tho fifth or ninth mules. Women are indicated by the 

following, is half an aspect ; between the seventh House which is under the in- 

sixth and tenth, throe quarters, and he- fluence of Saturn, as Abul Fiizl rightly 

tween a sign and the seventh following, observes. 

a whole aspect. If a planet stand iu a In Hindi siir. Tho word signifies 

signs which in relation to its rising, arc sonnd or mnsioal tone, or air breathed 

the 10th, 1 1th, 12th, let, 2nd, 3rd and 4th throngh the nostrils, 

signs, its natnre changes for the better ; 
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from the nostrils is in three ways. The first is when it comes principally 
from the left nostril, and this they ascribe to the influence of the moon. 
It is then called Ida (vital spirit), or Ghandra-nddil The second is chiefly 
from the right nostril, and is called Fingala (sun, or fire) and Stirya-nddi. 
The third is when the breath issues from the nostrils equally, which is 
styled Sushumna and also 8ambhii-nd4i. This is attributed to the influenoe 
of MaMdeva. 

Experts in this science distinguish the excess or even breathings by 
placing the thumb beneath the nostril. Two and a half gliaris is the 
time usually allotted to the two former kinds. The third occupies the time 
taken to pronounce a long vowel (gurti), that is, a prolatcd vowel, as in md, 
thirty-six times. From the first tithi called pariimi * to the third tithi, 
the order of breathing is the Gliandm-tiddi, followed by the Siiri/a- 
nddi for the same pei-iod, and, so on, alternately, to the end of the month. 
Some authorities regulate the order by weeks, allotting Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday to the Surya-iiddi, and Monday, Wedaesd.ay and 
Friday to the Ghandra-nddl ; others, according to the sun’s course through 
the Zodiacal signs, beginning with Aries for the Siirya-nddi breathings, 
Taurus for Chandra-nd^i, and so alternately through the signs to the close 
of the year, Othei’s again lake the retardation of the moon in the 
Zodiacal signs in the same manner. All are however agreed that irregu- 
larity in the proscribed order is productive of temporal misfortune. 
If the intermission continue for two or thi’eo days, quarrels will onsuc ; 
if for ten days, a misfortune will befall the wife ; if for fifteen days, 
a severe illness will disturb the happiness of the house. Should it 
last for a month, the brother will die. If tho Siiryu-nddi breathings 
arc in excess for one day and night, the man will die after the expira- 
tion of a year’. If this anomaly continues for two and tiireo day.s at 
a time, he will live a year for every day after the close of tho year, accord- 
ing to the number of days. Hut if it continue for one month, ho will die in 
a month. If tho excess of tho VlMndm-uddi be a day and night, the man 
will fall ill after tho expiration of the year, and in the same way, accord- 
ing to the number of days, after the close of the year, his sickness will 
continue. If the irregularity last for one month continuously, ho will be 
mined in estate. If the excess of Siishttmnu continues for ton days, tho man 
will die at tho entry of the sun into Aries. If Chundm-nddi last this 


1 Abnl ]?azl IrauBliloratoa Chandr-iidii 
and Satitj-wiii, as iu Hindi. Niifi, or 
properly, Nddi, signifies in Sanskrit any 
tubular organ of the body, vein, Ac. 

30 


* A Innar day, or tbs Ibirtiotb part of 
a wholo Innation, tho first of wliicli is 
oalk'd pariii'fJ, Seo Vol. 11, p. 17. 
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period, pertuibatiou of mind and sickness will ensue. If Oliandra-nddi 
continues in operation throughout sixteen days after the entry of the Sun 
into Aries, symptoms of sickness will supervene. When the Sun is in 
Scorpio, if Chandra-nddi continues in operation for two or five days, the 
man will die in eighteen years, but if the Sun be in Virgo, in fifteen years. 
All are agreed that if at sun-rise, either Sirya-nddi or Ghandra-nddi be 
opeiativo, and the reverse of either at its setting, good fortune will result, 
otherwise a calamity will ensue, and if the breathing be 

reversed in four gltarh, it is a sign of the occurrence of fortunate events. 

Accoiding to the varied conditions of hours, days, Zodiacal signs, 
planetary movements, and manner of breathing in the three ways, divers 
events attended with joy or sorrow and other circumstances may be pre- 
dicted. The Sduja-nddi and Chandra-mdi are each five-fold, and each 
division is named after one of the five elements. In two gliaris and a half, 
twenty puls are allotted to air ; thirty pah to fire; forty pdla to water; 
fifty paU to caith; and ten to ether.^ Some how'ever give five pals to 
ether, ton to air, fifteen to fire, twenty to water, and twenty-five to earth, 
which are altogether equal to a gJiari and a quarter. When this revolu- 
tion is completed, the recurring series begins with earth, followed by water, 
fii'c, air and ether. Some suppose one ghapi to be allotted severally to the 
elements of earth, water, fire, air and ether, and each element is distin- 
guiahed by the manner of the breathing. If it rise upwards, it apper- 
tains to the element of fire ; if laterally and not beyond the measure 
of four fingers’ breadth, to that of air ; if it descend, to that of water, 
its motion being sensible at a distance of twelve fingers. If the impulse 
be on a level with the nostril, neither upwards nor downwards, nor high 
nor low , and extending to a distance of eight fingers, it belongs to ether. 

In what relates to the particular conditions affecting human actions, 
this science also furnishes information. Bepose betokens the elemental 
influence of earth ; love of .sensual pleasures and interior coldness signifies 
that of water ; anger and the conditions that dispose the good inclinations 
of men to evil are the result of the fiery influence ; and that of ether pro- 
duces states of divine contemplation, and the emptying of the interior soul 
of extraneous affections. 

They also erect a gnomon on a level sni-face of ground, and take the 
extent of its shadow according to determinate finger-measures, counting the 
length of one finger for Sunday, two for Monday, and so on, up to seven 
fingers for Saturday, To tliis they add twelve more and divide the whole 


t Two and a half ghafie^GO minutes and a pal is eqnal to 24 seconds. 
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into five pai'ls. If no digit-iudex is left, it is asci'ibud to ether . if one, 
to air ; if two, to fire ; if three, to water ; and if four, to carch. 

Another practice is to insert the two thumbs in the orifices of the 
ears, and to closo the mouth with the little and fourth fingers of each hand, 
while the middle fingers press each nostril, and the corners of the eyes 
are drawn down by the fore-fingers, and the glance is directed between the 
brows. A Bjihernle then becomes visible. If it have a quadrangular shajie, 
and as if liquescent, it appertains to the element of earth ; if it bo the 
shape of a half-moon, and incline to white and appear hard and cold, it 
is of water ; if it be round, bright, hard and black, and variously spotted, 
it is thought to belong to the element of air ; if triangular and luminous, 
to that of fire, and if no spherule be visible, it is the effect of ether. 

Imparting instruction, donations, visiting religious teachers and guides, 
repairing to the presence of idols, entering a city or house, and other parti- 
culars of movement and change of place, and (according to one opinion), 
undertaking a journey into a foreign country (and in accoi’dnncc with 
general custom), buying and selling, the antidotes to various poisons, the 
repelling of ominous stellar influences, conditions of friendship, culling medi- 
cinal plants and herbs in the woods, operations in alchemy, works relating to 
Yoga and other duties of the same gi'acious character, ai-e believed to 
be most salutary daring the Ghandra-n<i4i period ; while entering the 
presence of kings, and undertaking war are best during iho Surya-ndiji. 
In the Chandra-vddi times, in battle, the enemy should be oug.iged from 
the left; during the Surya-nddi, from the right. Bodily safety is gene- 
rally ascribed as dependent on the particular side of the bi’cathing. 
The conquest of a pi'ovinco and (accoi’ding to ouo opinion) travelling in 
one’s own country, eating, sesual intercourse, bathing, imprisoument, uith- 
drawing from any woi’k, obstructing another's affection'!, and the like 
inauspicious actions, are suitable to the iSarya-))!)’*'. In the tSiulDiiihui pe- 
riod, no work is undertaken. 

All works of an auspicious natui'c are undertaken undo’ the influ- 
ence of the elements of w'atcr and earth, while those that are to be dura- 
ble are chosen with I’efercnec to the elements of fire and aii'. No good 
work is ascribable to ether. When proceeding to any place, that foot is 
first lifted on whichever side the breathing is greatest, and if a person 
meets a superior to whom reverence is due, or from whom bo expects to 
receive a favour, be tako,s care in his movements to keep that personage 
on the side on which ho himself breathes;' hut au evil-disposed jiorson, or 
a creditor, and tho liko, should bo kept on the noii-respiiatory side. They 


t The j after ji in this seuleuce is au error aud should be omitted. 
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also say that, upper and forward situations are dominated by Gliandra-nddi, 
and those inferior and behind, by Surya-nadi, and in both cases the parties 
must continue in their several positions till the action is concluded. 

Answers to inquirers. 

Should any one inquire whether a child about to be bom, will be a 
boy or a girl, the person questioned must ascertain from which of his own 
nostrils the breathing is greater. If the questioner be on that side, he 
will gladden him with the news of a son; if not, he will reply that 
it will be a girl. If he breathes equally through both nostrils, there 
will be twins. If it should so happen that during the inquiry, he 
should breathe through one nostril more than another, he will predict 
the extinction of that life. Another opinion is that if the questioner 
stand on the Ghandra-nddi side, it will be a girl ; if on the Surya-nd4i, 
a boy, and if the breathing be of the kind Sushumnd, an hermaphro- 
dite. Some say that the times referriblo to the elements of earth and 
water, indicate a boy, and those of fire and air, a girl, and ether implies 
death. If the inquiries relate to matters concerning study, tuition, 
maiTiage, menial servioo or its employment, attendance on the great, and 
buying and selling, the element of water prognosticates speedy success ; 
that of earth, more tardy ; of air, the success will be small ; of fire, gain 
followed by loss. Ether shows no benefit. If the inquiry bo regarding 
rain, the elements of earth and water indicate that rain will fall, but in 
the latter there is greater evidence of a plentiful supply to the crops. The 
element of air predicts clouds without rain; and fire, gentle showers. 
Eegarding questions as to crops, water and earth show that they will 
yield the revenue, and in the latter case a full harvest ; air indicates a 
moderate crop, and fire that it will be burnt up. No evidence of result is 
shown by ether. Should the inquiry be relative to sickness, and if the 
period bo Ghandra-nddi, and the questioner be on the Burya-nddi side, or 
rice versa, the sick person will die, but if he stand on the Ghandra-nddi side, 
the patient will quickly recover. Should the question be made on the Surya- 
nddi side, the illness will be protracted, but recovery will follow. Others 
look to the manner of the breathing. If the question be put duiing an 
inspiration which is called living breath, it is a sign of life ; but if during 
an expiration, which is styled lifeless breath, the patient will die ; in all 
inquiries this rule is regarded. A man bitten by a snake or under 
demoniacal possession, or mauled by a hycenai is accounted among sick 
persons, 


1 That is, a mad hyiena, which only in that state is supposed to attack a man. 
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Sliould the question bo regarding invasion by a foreign force : if the 
period be Chandra-nddi, and the questioner stand on that aide, it indicates 
an affirmative ; if he stand on the 8&rya-mdi side, a negative. Others 
say that if the times appertain to the elements of earth and water, no 
invasion will occur, but those of fire and air denote an advance. Ether 
gives no response. If the inquiries be concerning war and peace, 
CJiandra-n&di implies the latter, and Sttrya-nddi the former. Some main- 
tain that the earth-periods predict a severe engagement and that many will 
be wounded, while fire, air and ether point to losses on both sides. Water 
signifies a peace. If the question relate to the issue between the querist 
and his enemy, earth implies war, and that many will fall ; fire predicts 
victory to the questioner ; air defeat, and ether his death in the engagement ; 
water indicates a coming peace. If information be sought regarding the 
result of hostilities between defenders of a country and foreign troops, 
GJiandra-nddi denotes victory to the former, and Stirya-nddi to the latter. 
Some are of opinion that if the questioner stand on the left, and the period bo 
Chandra-nddi, if the letters of the name of the questioner be even, he will 
be successful : if ho stand on the right, and it be Surya-nddi, and the 
number of the letters be odd, victory will rest with the latter. If both 
names have an equal number of letters, and the questioner be on the side of 
the breathing nostril, the former will have the advantage ; if on the side 
of the non-breathing nostril, the latter. 

If information is ashed, regai'ding a person absent, the water-periods 
indicate his speedy arrival ; earth, that he is settled where he is ; air, that 
he has emigrated to another country, and fli-e implies his death. Ether 
reveals nothing. If the thoughts of the questioner refer to any subject of 
the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, earth-periods imply the 
vegetable ; water and air, the animal, and fire, the inorganic and mineral ; 
the ether-periods point to the absence of those thoughts from the mind of 
the questioner. 

Such is this strange account, of which let the foregoing suffice ; — 

Agajia 

is a doctrinal treatise on incantations relative to things that will pro- 
duce advantage or repel hurt, increase knowledge and remedy diseases, 
augment wealth, destioy onomios, cement friendship, secure conquest and 
advance good government, and the like. 

S'akuna 

or augury,' is the extraordinary art of predicting events from the motions 

t The woid signifies a bird iu general, j dored, kite, vulture, and soinetimes a 
and has no prcciso appUcanon to luij hen^sparrowt 
paitiuoldL* kitid| though it is loo&ely leu- 
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of birds. Their sonj*, tlicir silcuce, their ino^oiueuts and repose, and 
indications of pleasure and sadness, and similar signs, discover the present 
and the future. There arc many in this country who are skilled in this 
important science. One day, in a royal preserve, two maims * sat perched 
side by side chirping low together. His Majesty deigned to inquit e the 
subject of their converse from an expert in this divination, who replied 
that were he to reveal their confidence to his Majesty, he would not be 
believed. The male desired to pair while the female excused herself. It) 
was not improbable that if the nest were searched stains of blood would be 
found. On examination being made, his words were found to be tine. 
The sooth-sayers of Hindustan foretell future events chiefly by means of 
five methods, the stars, breathing from the nostrils, augury, incantations, 
and kevala which is divination by the throwing of dice, and it comprises 
various other kinds of prognostication. 

SlfMCDRISA 

or Palmistry, predicts events from observation of the character of the 
members of the body and their movements, and from lines and mai’ks, and 
the results are generally accurate. 

GifauDA s 

is a science treating of snakes, scorpions, and other venomous reptiles, the 
effects of whose injuries it averts. By reciting incantations and repeating 
the genealogical descent (of the person affected) and praising his ancestry, 
the animal is made to appear. An extraordinary circumstance is the 
following : — They take an old snake of a particular kind, and after certain 

1 Acridotberes tnstis. The woid is far horited from his mother, who had quar- 

in the Persian, a starling. The 8tui mts relied with her co-wife Kadru, the mo- 

rn/i^an's, or common starling, is the tehVd ther of serpents. He is represented os 

nuimd. having the head, wings, and tiilons of an 

S This word in the Fatonjula system eagle, and the body and limbs of a man, 

signifies the isolation of the soul from and has many names and epithets Ac- 

the bondage of alt worldly ties (Kniva- cording to the Mahdhharata, his parents 

ll/a). With the Jainas, Kevala signifies gave him liberty to devour wicked men, 

the pure unalloyed knowledge such as bat ho was recommended not to touch a 

ascetics seek by penance The definition Brahman. Cariosity, or hunger, how- 

of Abnl Fazl 1 c.m nowhere discover. over, once prevailed, and he is said to 

s This is the name of tho 17th Parana have swallowed a Brahman and his wife 

relating to sho birth of Garuda, the niy- together ; but his throat was so burnt 

thical bird or vulturo, half-man, half- in the act that he was glad to disgorge 

bird, on which A ishnu rides He is the them. It is probably this circumstance 

king of birds, descended from Kasyapa which gave rise to tho practice men- 

and Vinatd, a daughter of Dakshn, and tioned by Abnl Fazl. 

a great enemy of serpents ; a hatred in- 
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incantations tliey make it bite a Br^bman. When the poison works, the 
man becomes senseless, in which state he answers any questions put to 
him, and these prove correct. The Hindu sages believe that during the 
Kali cycle, nothing can be more true than these revelations of the unknown, 
and several works contaiuing these answers are still extant. 

Indba-jala 

is the art of sorcery, of magical spells, and sleight of hand. The wonders 
performed by these means are beyond the power of expression. 

IIA.SA-VIDV'/ 

or Alchemy, is the science of the fu.<iing of mercury (rasa), gold, silver, 
copper, and the like. It is by this art that the elixir, or philosopher’s stone, 
is produced. 

E.ATNA-PARiKBlI.i 

is the art of testing jewels and precious stones of various kinds, and treats 
of their production, properties, value, and kindred subjects. 

Kama-^/stra 

treats of the generation of the human race. 

SiniTYA 

or rhetorical composition, is a science comprising various kinds of knowledge. 
It sets forth the shades of signification in words, appropriateness of expres- 
sion, and solecisms of language. They hold the Supreme Being to be its 
author. The meaning underlying a word is said to be four-fold: — (1). 
S'akli ( jjower of a word), is denotation and its conventional relation to the 
thing designated. (2). Lakshana (indication),! communicates the applied 


! This term is thus explained in the 
Sdhitya Sarpaya, by VisT.mdthaKavirujn, 
to which work Abnl Fazl is apparently 
indebted for his information. ‘The 
power by which in sneh an expression 
as “ the impclnons Kalinga,” a word such 
as “ Ealinga,” incompatible with the epi- 
thet ‘ impetnons,' if taken in its own 
sense of a particular country on the 
Coromandel coast, canses one to think 
not of the country, but the men connected 
therewith .... this power communica- 
ted to it, other than that which belongs 
to it naturally, is called Indication. Of 
this element in the drama there are 6 
kinds. The treatise classes a word ac- 
cording to the three-fold accident of its 
function, as Expressive, Indicative and 


tive. Tho expressed meaning is 
termed Tdchyn, conveyed to tho nndor- 
standing by the word’s denotation (nbhi- 
dha, literally, power or sense of a word) as 
a ‘cow,’ or ‘horso;’ thomeaniny indicated 
is hold to be conveyed by the word’s indi- 
cation, laksliand, as above explained : 
the meunini; suggested [vyangya), is con- 
veyed by the word’s Suggestion ( cynn- 
jand), “Indication” has a further 
eight-fold subdivision, into pure (suddha), 
and qualitative (gauna), which latter 
Abnl Fazl classes separately, though 
acknowledging, later on, its inclnsion by 
some authors under tho second head. 
V. p. IG and ff. of Framadh Dasa 
Mitra’s translation of tho above treatise. 
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meaning desired. (3). Gaum, (qualitative), illustrates figuratively the 
thing compared. (4). Vyanjanu (suggestion), is to say one thing and 
mean another 'which has no apparent application. As, for example, a 
-woman sent her maid-servant with a message to call her husband who, 
when she entered his private apartment, used criminal familiarity with 
her and sent an excuse by her for his not returning. "When she took 
back the message, from the pallor of her face and the oblitei-ation of 
her marks of sandal-wood and collyrinm, and of the colour (from her 
lips), the wife understood what had really occurred. Though much 
pained, she showed no signs of it in her speech, but said, — ‘ You are 
speaking an untruth ; yon never went to fetch him, but you went to 
the banks of the stream and bathed, for the collyrium is no longer round 
your eyes nor the sandal-wood unguent on your person.’' By this delicate 
irony she discovered her knowledge of -what had taken place, and her 
own distress of mind.^ 

Some consider the figurative sense (gaum), to belong to the second bead, 
and they describe with peculiar force and elaborate detail all that makes 
for literary ornament and grace of expression. It is held to be the 
highest form of dramatic poetry, of rhetorical art, and metrical composi- 
tion.* This science also comprises the Navarasa^ or the nine sentiments, 
which inspire universal interest. The first is S' ring&ra-rasa (the erotic 
pasaion), that is, the mutual affection of men and women, and all that relates 
to their union and separation. Secondly, Sdsya-rasa, mirth of various kinds. 
This is produced, they say, by variations in person, speech, action and 
dress. It is three-fold: — 1, Smila, (smile), a slight alteration in the 
check, eye and lip. (2). Vihasila (gentle laugh), in which the mouth is 
a little open. (3). Apahaaita, laughter accompanied by sound of the voice.* 


t This identical example ocoars in the 
Sdhitija Darpana. 

* This rctors to Chapters IV and 
V. on -vrhat is called “ Snggestivo poetry,’’ 
which is regarded as its chief beauty. 
The Sanskrit term for this figorative 
style is Dlivani, and it is said by the 
author of the work of this name, 
“ Like a beautiful woman with a singlo 
member ornamented, the sentence of 
a good poet shines with ‘Suggestion’ dis- 
played by a single word” — Sahitya 
Darpaua, p. 150. 

* Jfarircu in Hindi, as Abnl Pazl trans- 


literates. He also gives the following 
Hindi transliterations differing from the 
Sanskrit forms, Singdr-rasa, Sdsi-rasa. 
For Bibhataa, he writes hibhichha. Rasa 
signifies ‘ fiavour ’, from the verb ras, to 
taste or relish, and implies tlio emotions 
which give a zest to the representations 
of character. B'ringara is from Sringa, a 
horn, and means the budding of love. 
S. D., p. 111. 

* A fourth division is mentioned in the 
S. D., viz., Atihasita, convulsion of laugh- 
ter, where the limbs lose all control. 
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'Pliirdly, Karma-rasa, pity or regret, as at the loss of a friend or pro- 
l)erty. Fourthly, Bastdra, anger. Fifthly, Fira (heroism), the admira- 
tion produced by acts of muuifioence, clomonoy and valour. Sixthly 
Bhaydnaka, terror. Seventhly, Bihhatsa, aversion. Eighthly, Adlihuta, 
wonder, as at the sight of any (extiaoi'dinary) object. Ninthly, 
Santa (quietism), the tranquillity that comes of knowledge and the 
indiftcrence which regards friend and foe as alike. Of these they make 
various sub-divisions and illustrate them by delightful examples.^ 

The relations between the sexes are also considered in this branch of 
knowledge, and the possion of love amply discussed. In Iran and Tuvan, 
this affection chiefly subsists between men ; in Hindustan and Hijaz, be- 
tween men and women. Devotion to the female sex is the character- 
istic of the Arab, while tho native of India includes both sexes alike in his 
regard. 

Tho Hindus term a heroine (in dramatic poetry), ndyika, and three 
kinds are named. (1). Srfyd, (own wife), a virtuous woman devoted 
to her husband : from modesty she looks neither to the right hand nor to 
the left, but only from the corner of her eyes so that her glance is rarely 
scon ; her laugh does not pass beyond her lips and her teeth ore not dis- 
closed : she speaks seldom and never loudly : she rarely loses her tem- 
per, and if she bo provoked to anger, it is restrained within her heart and 
does not appear in hor eyes or manner. (2). Parakiyd, (belonging to 
another), is one who clandestinely carries on an intrigue with other than 
hor husband. If a married woman she is called Praudha ; a maiden, Kan~ 
yakd. Other classifications of this kind are carried to an indefinite extent.^ 
Sdmdnyd (courtesan), is tho property of none, and is concerned only in 
making money. 

Sviyd is classed under throe heads ; — ( 1 ), Mngdhd, (artless), one who from 
her childish age and inexperience goes ^ out-of-doors, and in whom youth 


1 A tenth is sometimes added, idtsalija, 
paternal fondness ; bat according to 
others there are only eight rasos, tho 
last two being omitted. These affections 
arc supposed to lend to dramatic com- 
position its relish and interest, and ex- 
amples are called from worhs that illus- 
trato thoir force and beauty, as for 
instance, Bhava-bhdti’s drama of tho 
rira-chanta exemplifies tho rasa of 
heroism, the Jlahdbharata that of quie- 
tism or tranquillity, &o. Those varioas 
sentiments arc disoossed and evidenced 
31 


by iuetancos from dramatic poetry, in 
the SaUitya-darpniia. 

» The SahityaDarpatja gives 384 hinds, 
and alludes to other divisions too nu- 
merons to mention. 

S This appears to be an error. The 
Sahicya Sarpana says that she ' never 
goes out of tho inner apartments, no 
longer laughs nncoustrainedly, but prac- 
tises every moment some bashfal res- 
traint. Little she speaks,” &o. Verses, 
taken from tho marriage of Prahhavah 
by the author. 
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begins to grow headstrong, and who may be to some extent conscions of her 
beauty or otherwise, and shrinks from the embraces of her hnsband. When 
she reth’es to sleep, she regards him furtively and pretends to slumber lest 
bo should enter into conversation but from fear of him sleeps not. The 
age of such a one ranges frem eight to twelve and at times to thirteen. 
("2). Madhya, ^middling or adolescent) is one in whom modesty and love 
for her husband are combined in an equal degree. She may speak in anger 
but never thus to her husband. Her age does not exceed thirty- two. (3). 
PmgalbJid (bold or mature) makes her love and address pleasing to her 
husband and captivates him by her experienced arts. The age of 
this kind extends to fifty-two years. 

The last two are further subdivided into three classes. (1). Mliird 
(constant). If her husband pay attention to another woman, though fired 
by jealousy, she becomes more assiduous in her devotion and service and by 
this means makes him ashamed of his conduct. (2). Adliwd (capricious). 
Such a one takes no notice of his infidelity and holds her peace, but she 
will address him cheerfully so as to cover him with confusion and say : — 
“ It is strange that while you are wakeful, my eyes glance love and while 
you are drunk with wine, my heart is in agitation.” (3). Ifhird AdMru, 
is one who unites both these dispositions and .sighs to show that she 
understands. Some add a conversation after the manner above indicated.^ 

Si'iyd is also of two kinds. (1), JyeshfM (pre-eminent, eldest), is 
one Avho is pi-ef erred by her husband above all women. (2). Ka,nisf}id 
(inferior, youngest) is one for whom her husband’s affection is less strong. 

Parakiyd is of five kinds. (1). Giiptd (guarded) covers her conduct, 
and skilfully conceals her past indiscretions and her future designs, feign- 
ing plausible excuses. If for instance she has been scratched by her lover’s 
nail, sho will say “ I cannot sleep in this room : — a cat chases a mouse, and 
in the scramble gives mo this scratch,” (2). Vidagdhd (adroit or artful). 
By her persuasive speech she acquires influence and her winning manners 
secure it. (3). Lakshitd (notorious), shows her affection openly and 
without fear. (4). Kulatd (unchaste), has many lovers and retains the 
affections of each without peoum'ary considerations. (5). Anusaydnd 
(regretting), is one who from timidity does not keep her assignation and is 
fearful lest her lover come and not find her. 

They also class women under eight heads:— -(1). ProsMta-hharirikd 
is one ichose husband is abroad, and she is distressed at his absence from 
her, or ho is on the point of setting out and she is disquieted by her fears. 


^ This sentence is, I think, connected 
with the one preceding, as 1 have render- 


ed, and should not begin a new para- 
graph os in the text. 
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Other opinions subdivide this, making nine classes. (2). Khanditd is 
one who is disconsolate at being betrayed by her husband or lover. 
(3). Kalahdntarita is one who has quarrelled with her lover and is 
penitent and wishes to appease him. (4). Vipra-lahdh& goes to an as> 
signation but is disappointed at not finding her lover. (5), Ulhd ^ is discem- 
solate at her lover’s not coming, and seeks the cause thereof. (6). V&saha- 
sajjd is joyful at the coming of her lover, and is dressed in her ornaments to 
receive him. (7). Svddhina-patikd, (independent — having her own way), 
is a woman whose lover is obedient to her wishes. (8). Abhisdrikd, is 
one who invites her lover, or herself goes to him. 

Another classification of women is of three kinds : — (1). Uttamd 
(best), is one who is in love with her husband though ho show her no 
affection. (2). Adhamd (worst), opposite of the above. (3). Madhy- 
amd (intermediate), is sometimes united in harmony and affection with 
her husband and at times is unfriendly and estranged. 

A further division is four-fold : — (1). Padmini, is incomparable for 
her beauty and good disposition, and is tall of stature. Her limbs are 
perfectly proportioned ; her voice soft, her speech gracious though re- 
served, and her breath fragrant as the rose. She is chaste and obedient 
to her husband. (2). Ohitri^i, is somewhat inferior to the former; is 
neither stout nor thin, has a slender waist and a full bust. (3). S'an~ 
khini, is fat and short, constantly quarrelling with her husband and has 
a violent temper. (4). Hastini, is repulsive in appearance and manners. 

All these are treated at length, with the particular classes of men 
that are suited to each. Mdna signifies indignation in a woman at mis- 
conduct on the part of her husband. It is of four kinds : — (1). Jjaghii, 
(trifling), when she gives herself airs at the least caress or endearment of 
her husband or lover. (2). Ufad/iya (middling), is when she is esti-anged 
by some slight provocation. (3). Guru (weighty), when after much 
fond* entreaty on his part, she lays aside her wayward humour. (4), 
JRasdhhasa (simulated sentiment), is when she refuses reconciliation. 

The lover or hero (in a drama) is called Ndyaka. These also are 
named suitably to the heroines, but are restricted to three : — (1). Pati 
(lord or husband), chooses in wedlock only a Hindu woman. (2). Upx- 
pati,^ (jaoi)(os). (3). Fais/iaj/i’fca, a sensualist. 

Each of these is subdivided into four kinds ; — (1). Anukula, (faith- 
ful), is attached to one woman only. (2). JDakshina (impartial), pays his 

1 Utkaifthitd is the more correct term * I road o w ” for ijwia:*. 

in the heroic drama for a woman who 8 Ahnl Fazl transliterates Upati, and 

longs after her absent lover or husband. for DhrMa, DhtMa. 
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addresses to many, and adroitly secures the favours of all. (.3). Bhrishta, 
(cool or impudent), is one whom the heroine in her indignation repels 
while he caresses and flatters her the more. (4). Satlia, (perfidious), 
by cunning and simulating affection wins her heart (though attached to 
another.)! 

In the treatment of love-episodes, the greatest art is shown in the 
sitnations of the hero and heroine and the dramas abound with the most 
felicitous passages. 

S'llclu is the term for the usual female confidante on whoso faithful 
service the heroine relies. Her advice and devotion are of the greatest 
comfort. She jests and amuses her mistress and never fails her in the time 
of need. She arranges her ornaments and assists in tiring her. By her 
persuasive repvesentatinns she remove the misunderstandings between hus- 
b.ind and wife and t Sects a reconciliation. She is ever ready with her 
couLs^.! a’Til g" cd i.lli'.es- and is enciusted with messages. Such a female 
is lull -Ji *1 nuic, Jrt'.f. .She i> conversant with all the mysteries 

of nai u .'laid ■stfair-nai'c. is an espert in matters connected with love 
and rivalry. 

In this an tit laaicjtiers ,uid ’jc.xrtnsr of the hero and the heroine ® are 
set.forth uith laj; *b. vaiBjr'ij jf csp< uitn.n. and flliistraled by delightful 
examples. The w:ihs 3n cl-s saLject should be consulted by thoso who 
are interested in its stuiy. 

t These four clivisons axe saLd-v W the Edir-broirul one, shedding tears, from 

into sixtoon. The co:l or im-r.ioar her then being oiiable to do anything, 

lovor is thus amusingly exempuried. in prolongs, whenever thought of, the nm- 

tho Sdhitya Darpana ‘ Perceiving her usement of my mind,” p. 59. 

countenance crimson with passion, I * Their characteristics arc described 

wont near intending to kiss her. She with considerable detail and much un- 

spnrned mo with her foot ; but having oonacdona bnmour in the SdhitiyS-dar- 

hnmbly canght hold of it, I burst oat paya, p. 56 and B. Mitra’s translation, 

langhing. 0 my friend, the anger of 
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Saxgita 

is the ai’fc of singing, accompaniod by masic and dancing. Tlio subject is 
treated in seven chapters {adhijdtjas). 

The EiiiriT is Svaritdltyd}j(i, on musical tone which is of two kinds. 
(1). AnCihafa, sound produced without causo (/, e., otherwise than by per- 
cussion). This is considered to bo one and eternal. If a mnn close both 
oriftces of his ears with his fingers, he will be conscious of a resonance, 
ami this is Rignified by tlie above term. Tlicy believe this to proceed from 
Brahma, and when the consciousness of it becomes habitual and it is lioard 
without mediate aid, final liberation (muMi) is ilien atfained. (2). Ahabi, 
sound produced by a cause, which, like speech, is accounted a quality of 
air and is produced by percussion and protrusion. They say that in each 
of the three locations of the abdomen, the throat, and the head, twenty-two 
fibres or chords have been divinely created. The primary movement of 
air is fi*om tlie navel, and the volume of sound produced depends upon 
the strength or softness of the initial force exerted.*- 


i The doctrine of the vital airs has 
already preceded in tho accoaut of the 
schools of Hindu philosophy. The abdo- 
men is snpposcd to bo tlie seat of tlie 
iiro which kcex}S up tho heal of the body, 
and this lire is surrounded and retained 
in place by tho airs called Samdna, In 
tho Fdtaujala system, by the subdnal of 
this air, tho iiei’fectcd Vogin appears 
illumined by tho rndinneo of tiic flame 
which then escapes from the body. 
Tho same internal heat plays an impor- 
tant port in tho produccion of the voico* 
According to Ilajah Sir Sourindro IStolmn 
Tagore, in his paniplilcfc,‘*ThoT>vciity-two 
Musical S'rntis of the Hindus/* when the 
animal soul wishes to speak, tho mind 
acts on the abcloTiiinal fire whicli mixes 
with tho vital air pervading tho liga- 
ment known as JJrahma Granfhi, below 
the navel. This viti'il air thns expands, 
causing in tho navol tho aft s'lkifhtntc 
nddn, or tho vcz*y miunto sound ; in tho 
chest, the fiVishma or tho minute; in 
the throat, tho pushta, or the developed ; 
in the head, tho apushlu, or suppressed; 
32 


j and in tho mouth, tho hf'ifnma, or ai‘tl- 
iioiaU Coniioctocl with or based upon 
those chords, aro tho twenty-two intih, 
or particles of sound sonsiblo lo the oar, 
which are essential to tho forniaiiou 
of the nhidii Bapiakn, ox hoptnohord. 

Tho voico is distingnishod according 
to its Gidmaothdna or tho approxu'iate 
organs concerned in its modulntion, as 
mandra, viadhyn, and iara, Tho first 
is supposed to proceed from tho chest, 
tho second from the throat, and tho 
third, or fdra, from tho head, varying 
in quality and pitch nccoiding to its 
place of origin : tho thrnat-voico vi- 
brating twice ns rapidly as the chest- 
voice, and so on In each of those 
places there are twenty-two sniii><, and 
as the compass of tho voico is limited 
to witliin Ihreo octaves, the sniiU of 
tho lowest arc said to belong to the 
or maitdra octave, those 
of the Tuiddlc lo iho umdhpa, and those 
of tito highest to the tarn. Thus, the 
Hindu Sapt^Ka. id divided into 22 in- 
tervals, or Hindis inatheinatically equal 
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They consider that the fifth, sixth, eighteenth and ninotecnlli chords 


or ■nneqna.l nccorilinglj’ as tlie scales are 
hnrmonical or of equal tcniporanicnt ; 
in tbo former case, the scries rises by 
geometrical piogrcKsion, four arutis being 
allotted to tho major tones, three to the 
minor, and two to the somi-tonos, indi- 
eating that a semi-tone is half a major 
tone, nndt^ho minor three quarters of the 
major tone, or one and a half times tho 
semi-tone. Its serial progression obvi- 
ously l'c$^cnlblcs to a great extent the 
enharmonic guiins of tho Greeks. That 
tho anit\!\ arc capable of exact musical 
expression, has been denied by Mr. G. D. 
Clarke iik Iiis well-known article in the 
Calcutta i**if (Xo. CXVI. of 1874) 
in which ho complains of the want of 
a precise definition of the term and of 
the ribration number of the intervals. 
He shows that the iutorvals between 
0 and D and A and B, measured by 
tlio ratio of their vibration number, 
are harmonically the same, ru., as 1 to 
g, while tho interval between G and A is a 
little less, rtr., 1 to V’ « taking the 
tone from C to D as 4 anUia, from G to A 
as 3, and A to 13 as 2, he asks, — What is 
a Ills error lies in startittg with 

the 9.Z (IB G in stead of ns D, because by tak- 
ing the former ns the tonic of tho Shaija 
grdma he tnrns n minor into a major in- 
terval aiul a scini-lono into n minor, it 
being of iniportanco to remember that 
the notes of tho Tlindu filmrju scale when 
being termed of four or other number of 
initis, represent tbo intervals from their 
immediate hirer notes and not tho high- 
er. The neglect of this condition lias 
been tho capital source of all tho mis- 
takes made in regard to the scales and 
tho modes. Theieforo the interval be- 
tween G and A which he rightly says is 
a little loss than bctwceii C and D, 
according to Western compntation, is 
not BO in tho Sanskrit j Sharja scale, 


but only in the Madhyamn which latter 
tallies almost exactly with the Eng- 
lish Bc lie. assnming of course that D 
and not. C is the note corresponding 
to an. The Madhvcima-gioma differs 
from the Sharja in tho note pa only 
which is one ariiti lower iu llio for- 
mer than ill the latter. Ga«(?/iitra- 
grdma has ga and ni of fonr 
dhOf sdt three ^nitib and fh of two. 
This was rarely or never employed. 
Sir S. M. Tagore maintains that the per- 
fect modnlation of these clclfcato intervals 
is neither impracticable nor difficult, and 
is constantly performed b}’ practised 
singers. The point can bo decided, not 
by tho mathematician, bnt by a fine ear 
trained to this modulation. A uomon- 
clature of Ilinda teohnicnl terms, in tho 
langnngc of Western Musio, is still a de- 
sideratum. It is strange that, thongU 
the form the basis of Hindu Music, 
Abul Faxl docs not mention the term 
noralliide to them cxcepl by implication 
as vocal chords in the Iminan frame. 

The S'rntis are personified as Nymphs, 
and have each their name, though vary- 
ing in difforont writers. The 21 mih'^ 
chhandsj which also play an important 
part in Hindu Dilusic, are omitted by 
Abul Fassl. They have been confounded 
with the srutis even by native mnsi- 
oians and were not correctly understood 
by Sir W. Jones. Mr. Patterson's orronc- 
ons view of them is their nse to the learner, 
teaching him to rise and descend by tones 
and semi-tones and greater intervals. 
Captain Day (“Mnsio of Southern In- 
dia ”) states at p. 23, that it is doubtful 
what these murchhmids signified, and at 
p. 39, he defines thorn iiicorrccUy. Ac- 
cording to the Sangi'ta Hafnakdray (Ed. 
VedantavfigKa and Sarada Prasada Gho- 
sha, p. 61) the seven different orders in 
the successiou of intervals in each of 
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are mute and the remaining eighteen are classed under the seven primary- 
notes iu the following order : — 

(1). SkadJOf^ is taken from the note of the peacock ^and extends to 
the fourth chord). (2), Hiahabha^ is taken from the note of tlie Pajiiha 
(Cocoystes Melanolcucos), and begimiing after the fourth chord (omitting 
the fifth and sixth), extends from the seventh to the tenth. (3). Gdti~ 
dJidra, is from the bleating of a he-goat and its compa.ss extends from the 
ninth to the thirteenth. (4). Madhyama, resembles the cry of the Coolen 
Crane* {Ardea Hibirica), and its compass is from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth. (5). FancJiamaj is taken from the note of the Ko^il {Gnaihif 
Tndlcus), and is attuned on the seventeenth. (6). Bhahabt^ is like the 
croak of the frog, and its compass extends from the twentieth* to the 


the throe scales or flfivti/ms, cansed by 
taking each uoLc ieriatim as the fun- 
damencal, iu the nsceiiding and doa- 
cctiding seri^is, were known as «iwrck- 
hnnOs. Seven necessarily are formed 
in oaoU aeale nud they are 21 in all. 
The first mih'chhnmi of the Sharja scale 
begins from aa of the middle heptachord 
the second from n{, and so on. Tlio first 
of the madhyama scale begins from mo, 
(the initial iiulicntivc of the name, and 
tlio chnractoristic note) the second from 
<7<i, &c. The fiivt of the O'dad/idra be- 
gins similarly from f/a, the second from 
ri and so on. They aro therefore simply 
sucli changers of scale as would be ana- 
logons to onr dintonic scries taken suc- 
cessively first from C, thou D, BJ, F, 
Ac. This is called -S'/nld/m, Mmplo or 
unniixcd, and omitting the Odndhdra 
scale as little or never used, tlicro are 
7 muvtihhatuiH in each of the two lower 
flcalea or 11 in belli, liy the intrediictioii 
of a modification or J thrUi~t>v(na in the 
nif the <70, and both 711 and tjn simultuuc- 
onsly, called rc.spcotivoly ItdkaJ/f saw- 
tdm and saiitdya kniia/i, tbivo diflereiit 
sets or modifications of scale were fur- 
nished, each capable, like the siinplo 
form, of 14 p.Yprossions, making ofi mur- 
chhands in nil. These Mdtchhanda and 
not the rd^aa may bo said to co.'respoud 


to the Greek modes of fhe ./Iflolian, 
Lj'di.an, Ionic, Doric or l^lirygiaii, so 
named according to the character of the 
sentiments they inspired. The offoefc of 
the different initrchhanda when played 
on the is very striking. 

t Prononneod Shaija, It means liter- 
ally 6i.^-born j t. p., the fundamental from 
winch the other six notes arise. 

* According to the Sanplta Dniyaifa 
the note is that of the KraxiHchOt or 
heron [Ardea JacuJator), 

3 The text has eight, which must be 
an error of i^xSiA fur The seven 

notoB of the scalo aro reprosonted by 
the seven initial syllables of their names, 
after the manner of Guido’s notation, 
thus ; Sa, rii fS^> pH's dh^i ni, corre- 
sponding to onr, — 

D. E. F. G. A. B. C. 
and the S'ratis arc allotted to the 
several notes, as follows : to Soj xna 
and pff, four j to ri and d/m, three ; to 
ga and tji, two. The authority for 
Abul FaxI’s division of tho vocal chords 
among the notes of tho octavo I have 
not been able to tiuco. It .appears 
to be taken from tho idea of thodi\i- 
sion of tho 22 strings. After dividing 
the heptachord into 22 parts, tho anci- 
ents fixed the 7 uotes iu different places 
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tvveuty-second. (7). Nishaihi is taken from the soTincl of the elephant^ 
and its compass is from tlie twenty-second to the third of the next series 
(of twenty-two). Each heptachord occnr.s successively in each series, and 
in the third, 2ifishdda, cannot, of course, go beyond the twenty-second chord. 

A s} stem of intei’vals in which the whole seven notes of the gamut are 
employed, is termed Sumpurna. If there be only six, the fundamental 
must be one of them, and it is st 3 'led SJnulava ; if five, Aitdavti, the funda- 
mental being of neoessitj' one of them. None has fewor than those, but 
the tana which is a separate intonation may consist of two. ^ 


The second is Itdga-vivclicidhtjdya, 
their variations.® 

to construct ilic scales. Assuming the 
snnnd ot tho<lth string for fa, those of 
tlic Tth, 9th, 13th, 17ch, 30th and 23nd 
wore as'igned to the remaining 6 notes 
anil thus liicir principal or S/mrjd-jno'ma 
scale was formed. 

I The Saiiriita Darpana describes the 
sound as that made by the olepliant 
when goaded by its mahout. Those 
vnie. of birds and animals ns they are 
termed, roidlj" signify the compa't of 
tiieir sever, al onlls and thus repiosent 
the mimbor of i'rinii of the sc.ale-notes 
of which they hcconio the oquivalcuts. 

8 By the term iia^hma which I have 
rendered system ot intervals, amurrhha- 
1 X 1 must lio meant. Each murclhuix.! is 
said to be fiimiuhna, or oomjilete, when 
al! seven notes are employed, and usnm- 
pihna when defective. IVlien wanting 
one it is called Eliadavn (^15^) and 
wanting two Aoilava In tte 

mu fctih'iiixs of Shartii, ri, pa, ni, 
and in ilio.se of 2Tad/njiima, sa, ri, ga, 
used to 1)0 omitted ono at a time, to 
make Shi'fhn! .Viirchhaviis which were 
49 in niiinhcr, li:, 28 of Sharja and 
21 of lliidliyama. The Jurfifii mar- 
chhauds of Shaija were formed by omit- 
ting 3a, pa, or ri, pa, or ga, iii, and 
were therefore 21. The omission of ri, 
nnd dha, at ono time, and at another ot 
ga and ni, formed tho twelve 


on divers musical compositions and 


murrhhandf of Sladliyama. The total 
number of tiicsc hitter is therefore 35 
in the two gnimai which with tho 49 
shddat If make 84 nfamptii ga inurLhhands 
which were called tunas by soino anthors. 
The various combinations of tlie differ- 
ent notes in a miirchhand, are called 
tdnas, cnch, from seven notes to one, 
having a scpiinite name. Tho aggregate 
combinations of all Iheso by a process of 
simple nritlimctio show a total of 13,G99. 

5 ao 1 render "mnlcinn” and “ shubiih” 

by wliioh .\l)til Fazl signiHes rdgas and 
rajtnti IViil.trd and Carey dispute the 
nsu.il translalion of rdgn by inuda, and 
bir S. JI. Tagoro confirms -their dis- 
sent by hie own j ho s-a^-s there is no 
corresponding term in English for ruga. 
Carey calls rdgri a time, which Willard 
disallows, but himself gives notiiing bet- 
ter. lie shows that various id./io, and 
idginif may be played on ono ndjnsrmcnt 
of frets on the fildra, while the frets have 
to 1)0 shifted fur others. These frot- 
adjiistments permit only those tones to 
ho Ronnded which are proper for tho mode 
to which tlio frets have boon transferred 
and oaoh ndjnstinont. culled thalh, or a 
franie-ivork, ho would stylo ‘ mode.* 
Sevcinl idjini's, by a varied order ot sao- 
oossioii, may bo adapted to the same fhaih, 
but they must belong to it and cannot be 
played but on their proper thdfh which 
determines the relative distances of the 
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Their origin is ascribed to MahdJeiia and (his wife) Pdrvati. The 
first-mentioned had five months,* from each of which issued n melody in 
the following order : — 

(1). Sri-rdga. (2). Vasanta. (3). Bhairava. (4). PaiicJiama. 
(5), Megak. (6). Nata-Nardgana was produced by Piirvati. Each of 
these six modes is called in Sanskrit Ruga, and they are reckoned the 
primary orders of sounds. Each of them has numerous variations. 

The S’n-rdga Imstlio whole seven notes (savipurna) of the gamut. In 
this, Ew/iaWm has a compass to the eighth chord, Gdiidkdra to the tenth, 
Madhyama to the thirteenth, and Dhaivala to the twenty-first: Nishdda is 
allotted but one. And in like manner other changes occur tbrougbout 
all the modifications. 


1. VARIVTION.S OF SBi-IiAGA : 

Gaurf. (4). Keddri. (H). Madhii- 

sonnets of the heptaohord, while tho 
rd,ja disposes their succession and msirl^ 
tlieir principal offect. From an able 
article in the Oal. Rov., CXXXTII. of 
1879, by Sai’udu J’rasiid.v Glidahn, the 
learned co-odiior of tlio Sangita Hatna- 
kdra, to which I am already indebted 
for tho sabbtanoe of this information 
on the mlirchhan'ts and tdiian, I borrow 
tho following esplanntion of tho idija 
It is dchnrd as a musical composition 
consisting .of not less than five notes of 
a MdnciiiiAK.v (mark this term) in accor- 
dance with certain rules with a view 
to a particular opstlictio effect. Tho 
chief lulos arc that a noto is assumed 
with which tlio liiiga begins. This is 
called fffuha j another with which it 
must invariably end, called nytixa ; a 
third, which is tho tonic or prodomi- 
uant, repeated oftenor than the others, 
and perhaps more noticoablo also in the 
time, and called etda or beclC ; a fourth, 
which is 9 or 13 hnitis above or below 
the bddi, used almost as freqnontly and 
termed scimhdth'. A raia differs from 
another consisting of notes of a differ- 
ent miirMiand, when a idiU, iumbddi or 
grdhn, &o., in tho one is not the same 
in the other. Other distinctions and 


— (1). Mdlavi. (2). Tiromni* (3)* 
■mddhavi. (6). Vihdri. 

subtleties of interchange and mutila- 
tions of the scale prodnee countless va- 
rieties of tho rdi/a. It will bo thus 
seen that the rdya depends chiefly on its 
niilrciiimndwhlch canproduoo only rdijae 
in a certain sotting, tho change of the 
mOrchhand, bddt and santlatdf altering the 
class of the rdija. 

I The Si'iigfla Dnrpana names the par- 
ticular monihs from which the Hdgas 
respeotively issued. They are rojiro- 
sented as minor dcitios wedded to their 
five Edjmle or variations, and tho rest 
of this chapter in tlio abovo work ticnts 
of them and their picloiial r'-prosontn- 
tions symbolic of their characters and 
seasons. Sir W. Jonos considers that tho 
fancy of Shakspoaro and tho pencil of 
Albnno might have been finely employ- 
ed in giving speech and foim to these 
aerial beings. Wore ti ey traramollod 
by tho traditionnl types of tho Samjtla 
Dmpnna, the gciiins of both would, in 
my opinion, have failed to raise them to 
any standard of beauty that Western 
ideas could appreciate or recognise. 

* I take tho following v.ariauls from 
tho San/flla Darpana, —Tricand, Keda- 
rd, and Fahdn. 
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2. Variation-! OP Vasanta : — (1). Besi. (2). DevagirL (3). Vairafu^ 
(4). TodL (5). Ldlitd. (6). Ilinddli. 

3. Variations op Bhairava : — (1). Madhya-mddi^. (2). BhairavL 

(3) . Bdngah. (4). Yardtaka.^ (5.) SindavL* (6.) PuuarJ iicya.^ 

4. Variations op PaSchajia: — (1). Vibhdsa.^ (2). Bhupdli. (3). 
Kdnardd (4). Badhansikd. (5). Malasri. (6). Padhamanjari? 

5. Variations of Megtia : — {!). Malar. (2). SoralM. (3). Asdvari.^ 

(4) , Kaisiiki.^’^ (5). OdndMn. (6). Marshtgdri.^^ 

6. Variations op Nata Naratana; — (1). Kdmndi. (2). Kalydn.^i 
(3). AliirL^^ (4). S'tiddhandta.^^ (5). Sdlak (6). Nat-Hamira.^^ 

Some allow only five variations to each mode and numerous other 
diSercnces occur. Others in place of Fafia?i<o, Panchaina and MegJia, 
substitute Mdlakansika,^"' Uindola and D/paka, and make five instb.id of 
six variations to each, with a few other discrepancies of less importauce. 
Othei's again, in place of the second, third, fourth and fifth modes, have 
S^lddha-hhail■al•a, Miiulola, Deiakdra and SfuddJui-ndla. 

Songs are of two kinds. The first is called Mdrga or the lofty style 
as chanted by the gods and great Rishis, which is in every country the 
same, and held in great reveration. The masters of this style are numer- 
ous in the Dekhan, ‘8 and the six modes abovomeutioned with numerous 


1 Van'ii. 

8 Guij ari, 

& Ilcva. 

4 Gunah^. 

6 This is a blunder throngb ignorance of 
Sanskrit from which Abul Nazi’s pandits 
shonld havo saved him. This list is taken 
from Uanumon who gives bat five Rdgi- 
ms in the cxaot order of the names in 
Abiil FqkI and concludes the fifth in the 

S. T) , with tho ilola 

I. c.,‘* and (Sindavi, &c.,) a^'d io 
he understood as the beaniifal wives of 
Bhairava.” The words in italics have 
boon mistaken by Abal Fazl for tho name 
of a lidgiiii, 

^ Vihhasasvd. 

7 KamdH , 

8 Pafamanjari , 

8 8av4ri, 


10 Kauiikd. 

11 Ilarsru/gdra, 

18 KaUjdni. 

13 Ahh(^{. 

1* Ndtikn, 

13 Bdlangi. 

13 iVa^a Ilamhhini, 

17 In the S D. the term mala is ex- 
plained as tho garlamX of the heads of his 
enemies worn by this Raga in his sym- 
bolic ropresontation. His Rdg\i),Cs are 
Tbrf#, Kamhhdi'alif GauH^ QunahrC and 
Kakuhhdi Those of Uindola are Tcla~ 
valij RaniahaU^ Resa^ Patamanjari and 
Lalitd. Those of Rlpaka are Eedail^ 
Kdnara^ Deiiy Eamodz and Edtaka, 

13 According to Oapt. Day (“ The Music 
and Musical lustramouts of Southern 
India,’* Chap. VIII), from early times 
Xaujore has been tho chief seat of 
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variations of which the following are examples, arc held by them to 
appertain to it. 

(1). Surya-prahtsa. (2). Vaneha-tdlesvara. (3). Sarvato-bliadm. 
(4). Chant] ra-prahisa. (5). Raga-haJaniha. (6). Jlmmara. (7). Siwa- 
vartam. 

The second kind is called Desi or applicable to the special locality, 
like the singing of the Dhurpud in Agra, Gwalior, Bari and the adjacent 
country. When Man Singh' (ToQwar) ruled as Raj;i of Gwalior, with 
the assistance of Ndynk liakshu, MaccliA, and Bhnnu, who were the most 
distinguished luusiciaus of their day, he introduced n popular* style of 
melody which was approved even by the most refined taste. On his death, 
BuJcshi'i and Machhii pas.sed into the service of Sultan Mahmud of Gujarat 
where this new style came into universal favour. 

The Bhurpad^ (Dhruva-pada) consists of four rhythmical lines with- 
out any definite prosodial length of words or syllables. It treats of the fas- 


Music in Sontliorii Incim, and most of 
the chief KuriiiUik innsioiaus have cither 
lived tlioro or wore educated in the 
Tnnjoi-e iJoliool. 

1 Scop. 611. n. Vol. I. The fame of the 
Gwalior School of llnsic datos from the 
roign of this prince. Bakshd continued 
at the conrt of UiUraraajit, tlie son of 
Man Singh, and after his doatli entered 
the service of Riija Kirat of Kdliiijar, 
■whence ho was invited to tho court of 
Gajarat. Blocliinnnn, wlio does not 
state his authority, gives tho name of 
the Gnjarat prince ns Sultan Balmdnr 
who reigned from 1526 to l.'-36. 11c was 

sncceedcd by Sultan Mahiniid in the 
Intter year. Tho names Jlacclin and 
Bhanu have several variants in tlio notes 
to the text. They do not nppear in 
Blochmniin’s list of musicians .at p. 
612. B.iyloy in his “ llistcy of Gnj.nrat,” 
Bpealts of a minstrel called Baccfui 
attached to Saltan Bah.'idur’s conrt, 
■wlio was taken before Ilniiiayhn on tho 
capture of Mnndn in 1533. The Em- 
peror had given orders for a general 
massncrc, but being told that this mnsi- 
cian had not his eqnal in Hindustan, ho 
was directed to sing and so charmed 


the royal ear, that he was given a 
dress of houonr and attached to tho 
conrt. He subsequently fled to Sultiin 
Bnhsdur -who was so rejoiced at his 
return that ho declared his every wish 
fnlfilled and sorrow hanishod from liis 
heart. Bnylcy notes that tlio name is 
Tnriously written and thnt it soems to be 
either Bticchu or Chitti'i. Willard mentions 
the following as the most renowned of 
the Ndi/nks or masters s Gopal, .a native of 
the Deklian who llonrished nr.dor Sultiin 
AhiuMdin ; his contemporary Amir 
Klinsran of Dnllii ; Rnltan llosain Slmrki 
of Jonnpur ; Baja Mtin Singh of Gwalior, 
and “ Byjoo, Blioonoo, Pandveo, Bnksoo 
nnd Bolmng. The four following lived 
nt the time of Biijith Man of Gnaliar,— 
Jnrjcio, Bliugwan, Dlioondliee and Baloo.” 
Among those names, the spelling of 
wliicli I leave nnnilorcd, Blioonoo and 
Bnksoo aro evidently tho two meationed 
in thb text. His list contains other 
names which I need not hero record. 

® Willard calls tlio D/iiitp"d tho 
heroic song of Uindnsl.an, tho subject 
being frequently the recital of tlio memo- 
rable actions of tlicir hcroos, and also 
treating of love and oven of trifling and 
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cinations of loro and its irondraus effects npon the lieait. In the Defcliari 
these songs are ospi’esaod in their language hy the tci’m ( 'hind, and consist of 
three or fonr linos, and are chiefly laudatory. In the 'i'ilanga and Carnatic 
dialects they are called BhrvKa, and their subject is erotic. Those of Bengal 
are called Bangula, and those of Jonnpiir, Ghiiikaln, while the songs of 
Debit are called haul and (nnina. These last were introduced by Amir 
Khusrau, of Dohli, in concert with ^niit and Talar, and by combining the 
several styles of Persia and India, form a delightfid variety. The songs 
of Mathura are called Biihi-paa, (Vishnu-pada) consisting of four, six and 
eight linos, sung in honour of Tishnn. Those of Siiicl arc styled Kami and 
are amatory. Those in the dialect of TirJiiU are called Laliclidri, and 
are tlio ooinpositiou of Biddya-paf, and in character highly erotic. In Labor 
an J the .ad jaoent pai cs, they are called CAfeand ; those of Gujarat, Jakrid 
The nur ‘•onu's and heroic chants called Karkha, they term Sddara, and 
th esc c iisist also of four, six, and eight lines, and are sung in various 
di,ih-^'‘5. 

'.h'-sc that have been n.amcd, there are numerous other modes, 
amongst which .av? the following : — 

SJranj; P' Bhthiifrt : Ildhikalt; Kurd't, (which His Majesty has 
styled Bi'ijhrdi) Siiha ; li-’<ii:dla and Biisikha. 

Thi; tuiud is called Pi akiiiidd/it/dj/a or a chapter of miscellaneous ntles 
and treats of dWpu,® which is of two kinds. (1). Ji’ni/dlajjti, the dovo- 

frivolouB tollies Its origin he ascribes ancient Fcscenniiie verses designed to 

to Uiija M.iii Singh whom he calls the catih the coarse and indelicate hninonr 

father of Dliwpnd singers lie des- of the mob Tlie JiU/tun-pad according 

cribes it as having four tvks or strains : to Willard, was introdneed by the blind 

more correctly, rliytlimio cadences or (<-»r) poet and musician S«r Va^. Ilis 

lines as Abiil Fazl expresses it. They name occurs in Blochmann’s list, p. CIV, 

are seveivilly named like the divisions of I. Of Samit and Tatar I find no mcn- 

the aldpa in Sir S. il. Tiigoie's *' Six tion. Some of tlieso singers came from 

Principal llagas,” p 30. Two of these lUaslihad, Tabriz, Kashmir, and from 

Dhtirpadr are given in the Brajbiliar of beyond the Oxns. 

Narayiui Swami, one being in the Sdrang 1 By Willard, Zikri, a much more 

mode. Specimens of others will be fonnd probable name, as they are on the sub- 

in the Bur Bihjar of Sfir Das, a contera- jeot of mor.ility. This class of religions 

porary of Akbar. Cliiiirf in tlie text I song was introdneed into Hindnstan by 

snspeot to be an error for Chhand, Knit ila/imud. V. Willard’s treatise on 

(Sansk Chhaitdas) a sacred hymn and “ The Unsic of Uindnstan.” 

also a musical measure j Dhruva signi- * Probably to change the oniinons 

fies the introdnetor-y stanza or recurring name, Kuril, signifying stocks for tlie 

verse of a poem or song repeated as a feet, and Suft/nrii, bounty or grace, 
refrain. Chutfcala is a jest or pleasantry » Sir S. M. 'rngore explains in his 

and these songs resemble probably the ‘ Six Principal Ragns,” that it is a prac- 
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lopmcnt of the rciga, commonly termed (in Persian) ada and tasarnif, and 
(2). Btepdldpa: which comprises the metrical setting of the words to tlie 
air and their vocal eApressiou. 

The FOUETHjOr PrahandhtWiydya, is on the art of composing a rhythmic 
measure {gita)'- to vocal music. It consists of six members, viz. (1). 
Scare, (notes ns sa, ri, &o., taken at their proper pitch). (2). Viruda, 
panegyric. (3). Pada, name of its object. (4). Tend, a cadence of 
notes on a symbolic standard, as teaa, tend, and the modulation of the 
lines. (5). Pdta, the continuous imitation of .sounds (proceeding from 
percussion instruments) as tena, tend, mdna, &c., from three letters to 
twenty, in a specific order as a snirplemoutary guiding measure. (6). 
Tala, rhythm expressed by beat. If the whole si.x members be present, 
the composition (prahaMlha) is called niediui if one less, it is termed 
dnandini ; if two less, dipant ; it three loss, hhdvani, and if four les.s, 
Idrdcali ; but with only two it does not (commonly) occur. 


tire with siugera, before commencing a 
song, to develop the obaraeter of the raga 
by moans of gamakaa, and t'inas. This 
is called aUiga in wbiob tlie notes pecu- 
liar to the rdga are sang ns a prelude 
to show its oharaotor. There is no fixed 
rule us to the time, hut it should be in 
general koepiug with the whole move- 
mont. Willard calls it a rhapsodical em- 
bellishment which after going tlirongh a 
variety of ad hbitam passages, rejoins the 
melody without interfering with it, the 
mnsical accompaniment keeping time 
throughout, — tlioso passages are not 
essential to tho melody but introduced 
as grace notes, according to the fuiiry of 
tho singer, but restricted to the charac- 
teristio notes of the melody and to its 
time. On account of tho brevity of the 
melodies in peiieral, a singer of preten- 
sions does not go through the song tiioio 
than once in its simple form, hut on its re- 
petition, introduces these embullislmients 
to avert monotony, v. Capt. Day’s 
‘‘Mnsio of Sonthern India,” p 41. 

1 Pada toohnically is a sontonee formed 
of words having a moaniug. Tcaa, 
meaningless words used by singers to 

33 


exhibit the air alone, nnaccompaniod by 
words. The six members of tho Qitx 
inny bo thus briefly exemplified 

1st (Soaro), sa, ga, pi, sa, 

2nd ( Viruda), Thon art my God. 

3rd (Pada), [ look to thoo. 

4th (Telia), Tenn, na, te, na. 

5tli (Pd'a), Dim, Dhin, IC.ath, Tlioge. 

Gth (Tula), beats by baud at equal in- 
tervals. 

Tho sonuds commonly snug are d/ia 
hath, thege, dhiigia, ghena, tnkat, &a., 
imilutivo of tho resonance of tho in- 
strnmeut, ns ana logons sonuds might 
bo oinployod in JSnglish. I inuot boro 
once more express my obligation to 
tho conrfeons aid of Biibu Sarada 
Prasiida Qhubha whose knowledge of 
the theory of Western, and both tho 
theory and pr.ictice of Ilindn mnsio 
has been at my service both in his writ- 
ings and his praolical explanation of thorn 
on the instrument of which he seems a 
master. 

* Abul Fazl writes, medani and 
(tnadani, I follow the 8. D, Sir S. if. 
Tagore makes idla syuonymons with 
clihaiidaa, or metre, and guiding its move- 
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These four adhjdijas treat of the raiious reBuements of melody. 

The fifth is Tdlddhydya, ou the nature and quantity of the musical 
beats. 

The sixth is VndydcUiydya, on the various musical instruments. These 
are of four kinds. 

(1). Tufa, stringed instruments. (2). THata, instruments over 
which skin is stretched. (Hh Ghana, all that gives resonance hy the 
concussion of two solid bodies. (4). Siishira, wind instruments. 

The First Kmd, or Stringed Instruments. 

The is formed of a hollow neck of wood a yard in length, at 

each end of which aro attached the halves of two gourds. Above the 
neck arc sixteen frets over which arc strung five steel wires fastened 
securely at both ends. The low and high notes and their variations are 
produced by the disposition of the frets. 

The Vinci (Hindi. Bin) resembles the Yantra, but has three strings. 

The Kinitar resembles the Vina, but with a longer finger-board and has 
three gourds and two wiros.^ 

The Sar-vimi is also like the Tina but without frets. 

The Amriti has the finger-board shorter than the Sar-vhtd, and a small 
gourd below the upper side, and one steel wire upon which all the scales 
may be played. 

The Eabdb^ has six strings of gut, but some have twelve and others 
eighteen. 


ment. The beat conforms to the variety 
of the melrc, nuon the rhytiimio feet of 
which is b.isud, as with the Greeks, their 
musical mcasaro. Willard liinits the 
variety of beats now practised to ninety- 
two, the innsical valaea of which ho 
tabulates Tala, tbo rhytbm, is not to be 
confonnded with laya, musical time jiro- 
perly so called, divided into slow ftil cm- 
iita), moderate {maihya), and qnick, 
(drufa), uith wbicb tlio beats accord. 
The bars aro measured by mafias, or 
pi'osodinl quantity of vowels (v. p. 223) of 
which the divisions aro explained by Sir 
S. M. Tagoio in his work on the Itdyas, 
p. 44, ft. Cf. Capt. Day’s “ Music of 
Southern India,” Chaps. II and IV. 

I Yantra (Hindi Jantra) signifies an 


instrument of any kind I do not nny- 
wliere find mention of a particular mnsi- 
oal instrument nndor this name. 

* A colomcd drawing of this iiisti-n- 
rneot, as well as of the TVnu and most 
of those mentioned in tlio text, will bo 
found in Capt. Day’s superb volume. 
The plates, besides their utility as illms- 
trations, are artistically beantifnl and a 
dcsciiptlon of the instrument nccom- 
jwnies each. The iinnar is called in 
Sansk, Aiiinari i hd, varieties of which 
are detailed in the S Ratna\dra. 

® This name, if not the Instrument, is 
of Ai'abi.in origin. Specimens of the Jla- 
itih, as well as of the kdnun, the lute and 
other instrnments are given in Dane’s 
“ Modern Egyptians,” Chap. XVHI. 
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The Siiriimntlal^ is like the Ktiuun. It has twenty-one slriii°rs, some of 
steel, some of brass, and. aomo of gnl. 

The Sdraiigi is smaller than the Habdh nud is played like the Qlncliali^ 

The Finale, called also Snr-haldiia, is of wood about (ho Iciinth of a bow 
and slightly bent. A string of gut is fastened to it and a hollow cup in- 
verted, is attached at oithor end. It is played like tlic Ghicliak, but in tlie 
left hand a small gourd is held w hich is used in playing. 

The Adliaii^ has one gourd and two wires. 

The Kinijara* resembles the Vlnd, but has two strings of gut and 
smaller gourds. 

Tlio Sneund Kiiul of Tnistruments. 

The Palihdwaj^ is made of a thick shell of wood shaped like a niy- 
robolau and hollow. It is over a yard in length and if clasped round the 
middle, the fmgci'S of the two bauds will meet. The ends arc a little 
larger in circumference than the month of a pitcher and arc covered with 
skin. It is fnrnished with leather braces which are strained, as in the 
nateara or kettlo-druin, and four pieces of w'ood, under a span in longtli, are 
insei ted (between the sholl and the braces) on the left side and servo to 
tune the instrument. 

The Aivaj is made of a hollow piece of wood, and might be dcsciibod 
as tw'o kettle-drums joined at tlio reverse ends and their heads covered 
with skin and braeod with thongs. 

Tlio DuJiiil^ (drum) is well-known. 

The Dhadda is like the Bnhtd but very small. 

The Ardhdivtij is half the size of the Awuj. 

The Faf, or tambourine,^ is well-known. 


( Cnpt. Day writes the name Siara- 
lldnilala, and calls it the Krhitln or Xn- 
dl in Dnlcinior, the striaejs of brass and 
steel, and oeoasionally (rnt, and played 
with two ijlootra worn on the fiiigei-tips. 

i This is n kind of Persian lute. A 
sjiecimon of thcSaioiipi, or llddle, will be 
found in Day. 

S Var. Adhauti, or Adholi. 

4 In the Dictionaries KingrC. 
t One of Capt. Day’s plates represents 
this drum under the name of the 
llridang by which it is best known in 
Southern India. The two heads are 
timed to the tonic, and fonrth or fifth. 


The centre of the Rtnallor head is coiited 
with a composition of resin, oil, and wax 
and an embroidered rloth is commonly 
sticlchcd over the npper side of the shell 
as an ornament. It is heal on by the 
Ininds, finger-tips and wrists, and is well 
enough kiionn tlironghont India. 

6 This IS the Persian eqaivalcnt of the 
ordiiniry fXIiol of Iliiidnstaii. 

7 Capt. D.iy drsciibes it as an octagon 
frame of wood, iiboat 6 iiiehos deep and 
3 feet in diameter, covered on one side 
with skin and strained by means of a net- 
work of thill leather thongs It is struck 
with the diigors of the right liaud, and 
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The £Ja»Jan is a tambourine smaller than the Do/, but 'with cjmbaJs, 
and its surface is about the sire of a pitcher ^ 

T7.e Third Kind uf L,sh iiinents. 

The is a pair of brass cymbals like caps with broad mouths. 

Tlie K it\ Tii’n, or castanets are small and fish-shaped. The set con- 
sists of lour pieces, of wood or stone. 

Tiie Fi’Ui^it Kin I of Insirnments. 

The lit I f.* c.illed in Pt i^siau Sii'ud. 

The 1/ 1 '^ I, or bagpipe, is comjiosed of two reeJss perforated according 
to rule ard attached (to the bagh It is called in Persian Xai-amlH/u. 

The il'hh IS a kind of flute. 

The tyang is a hollow leed a yard long, the upper part of which has a 
hole in the centro in t\ Inch a reed is inserted. 

Thl .set I N I'll is Xi itijudhijdya, or the ai't of dancing. 

Oil the Clashes of Singers. 

Having cursorily reviewed the subject of vocal and instrumental 
music, I turn to a biief mention of them musicians. 

The chant Cl a of tho ancient hymns •which were everywhere the same, 
weie < illed ruiAJiiw, and their Icacheis weie stj led 6'u7iaiiia«. TheiTo- 
I ■ n *, <. I moie commonly KoUiants or bards, are -well knotvn, and sing the 
IK.,, . 

T1 e D" ! t’ > are the Punprbi singers -who play upon the Dhadda and 
the Ki . '. The\ chiefly chant the ^iraisce. of heioes on the field of battle 

and lend f'O'h spiiit to the fight. Tho are of this class, hut 


« tlsiu >-ni 'I ' Lia i ii(,.i ivar 

it by til . • , 1 - , • ■ Ml i- .r T» 

strELctl - 1 ' I T .1 , JT'.I' ill I 

iiyr ta i - 1 

3 Jt I. , w, . j i > r 1* k t- n 
fk- i1 & i.r 1 isctits dtip l.ttd 
«al«ilf3u ■■ hiil. lu tiip iLi.e 

QirtlAUt isJjS- I p.cofs ii in.d 

1 kii’’ 1 I w n-Ji fit- tjt. 

ibiuisilKiSLT .u sainCt .J. 

S Tiny El 1 1 rtTsaoi w,-' - f) ? 
'SheJiath ,r itn/,,. ln-ij hlialjiiy i-’ 
iaas-|;>jpc, ai Ju.ud. utl iir i u.>iv 

mift •’■rand Siuivni u sOmb wmeten 

I 


S' Tho sinallei of the two pipes is used 
to lufl no (he bn" which is rando of the 
shin of a kill U IS used morelr as a 
dr, re, the hole- in tho pipe me wholly or 
p ■'f’lily s''iip[.td wit'i wav to tnne the 
iQatnuaem to pitch. Tho diouc is of 
Clue, moatiied ui a stock of tho sauio 
Eimuti] whti'ii omitams the reed. Tho 
wliole reel i- m ,ino piece. Blick was is 
a-. 1 1 0 im tko the iHfitrinueui wiiid-'’'aht 
It is alfiw cilLd * 'j' ,<ijj 1, D'ji-'s 
■ ilijstf (of SiTniliLnnludij.' PtiteXVI. 
* rSio lui ’msixie adju.'Cival fkjmii from 
^ ^ Ahd the 

skbehiIeI eluumieia tund 
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sing mostly after the Dehli and Joanp'&r style, and Persian Torses in tho 
same manner. 

The MurJ.-iijah men play upon the Utiruk, which is also called Awaj, 
and the women the Tala, and they also sing. Formerly they chanted the 
Karhlia, but no-wadays only the Dkttipad, and tho like. Many of the wo- 
men add great beauty to their musical accomplishments. 

The Dafzan, or tambourine player. Tho 'Dh&dhi women chiefly play 
on the Baf and the Buhul, and sing the Dhurpail and the Solild on occa- 
sions of nuptial and birthday festivities in a very accomplished manner. 
Formerly they appeared only before assemblies of women but now before 
audiences of men. 

The Sezdali-tdli. Tho men of this class hare large drums, and the 
women, while they sing, play upon thirteen pairs of talas at once, two being 
on each wrist, two on the joint of each elbow, two on tho junction of the 
shoulder blades, ^ and two on each shoulder, one on the breast and two on 
the fingers of each hand. They are mostly from Gujarat and Malwah, 

The Natwas exhibit some ginceful dancing, aiid introduce various styles 
to which they sing. They play upon tho PakMwaJ, the Baldh and the 
Tdla. 

The Kirtaniya are Brahmans, whose instruments are such as were in 
use among the ancients. They dress up smooth-faced boys as women 
and make them pei’form, singing the praises of Krishpa and reciting his 
acts. 

The Ehagatiya have songs similar to the above, but they dress up in 
various disguises and exhibit extraordinary mimicry. They perform at 
night. 

Tho Shanvayya* resemble the last-named, but they exhibit both by 
night and day. bitting and standing in the compass of a cojrpcr dish called 
in Hindi, tJidli, they sing in various modes and go through wonderful per- 
formances. 

The Bkand play the Duhul and Tdla and sing and mimic men and 
animals. 

The Kanjari: The men of this class play the PakhdwaJ, the Babdb 
and the Tdla, while the women sing and dance. His Majesty calls them 
Kanclianis? 


1 The words used arc and oaf 

both of which signify shoulder-blade. I 
am unable to niidorstaud any other ar- 
rangement of tho cymbals. 

i So the text, but in the Diction- 


aries, Bhavaiyd, a dancer or story- 
teller. 

S The term is synonymous with iratpa 
in the lowest sense of this word, from 
the common profession or practice of the 
class. 
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Tlie N’ats are rope-dancers, and perform, wondcrfnl acrobatic feats. 
They play on the Tdla and Duhtil. 

The Balm-ruin exhibit tlieir mimicry by day : ) oaths disguise them.sclvos 
as old men so successfully that they impose upon the most acute obser- 
vers. 

The Buzirjar performs wonderful feats of legerdemain and by his 
dexterous conjuring deceives the eye. h'or instance, one will carry an 
enormous stone on his back, or they will appear to cut a man into pieces and 
then I’cstorc him to his natural state. 

Their extraordinary performances are beyond dcsciiption and each of 
them affects a special style of vocal accompaniment. 

The Akhard 

is an entertainment held at night by the nobles of this country, some of 
whose (female) domestic servants are taught to sing and play. Four pretty 
women load off a dance, and some graceful movements are executed. 
Four others are employed to sing, while four more accompany them with 
cymbals : two others play the paklidicaj, two the nyang, while the Delthan 
rdbdb, the miid and the yanlra, are each taken by one player. Besides 
the usual lamps of the entertainment, two women holding lamps stand 
near the circle of performers. Some employ more. It is more common for 
a band of these na{wds to bo retained in service who teach the young slave- 
girls to perform. Occasionally they instruct their own girls and take them 
to tho nobles and profit largely by the commerce. 

His Majesty has a considerable knowledge of the principles ex pi. ai nod 
in the Saugita and other works, and wlmt serves as an occasion to induce a 
lethargic sleep in other mortals, becomes to him a source of exceeding 
vigilance. 

Qaja Sdstra 

is the knowledge of elephants and all that concerns their various peculiari- 
ties, their care and health and the causes and symptoms of sickness and 
its remedies. 

S'a.lihotra, 

or veterinary surgery, is the knowledge of all that appertains to the horse 
and its treatment. 

Vdsiuha 

is the science of architecture and its characteristics. 

Supa 

treats of the art of cookery and the properties of food. 
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Sujaniti 

is t.he science of statc-ci'aft. As ib behoves a monai’ch in the governance 
of the interior spirit, to avoid the evil i-eaults of desire and anger, similarly 
the administration of temporal affairs is guided hy observance of the 
like conduct. The principal occasions of nnruliucss of de.siros which 
cause the downfall of princes, are said to he ton; — (1). The pursuit of 
game. (2). Dicing, (a). Sleep. (4). Consorionsness. (5'. Inter- 
course with -women. (6). Siugingi songs. (7). Dancing. (8). The 
society of musicians. (9). Wine. (10). Solitude. 

The chief sources of the calamities of anger are : (1). Confiscation 

of property. (2). Ungraciou.sness in acknowledgment of benefits. (.8). Be- 
traying a secret. (4). Unmindfulness of the service of dependonts. (5). 
Abusive language. (6). Unjust snspioioii. (7). Taking life -uitliout duo 
deliberation, and the like. (8). Publishing the f anils ot otlioi'S. 

It is incumbent on inouurchs to live free fi’om the baneful conse- 
quences of desire and anger and not to sully their dignity with these 
eighteen sources of crime. If they ai-c unable lo avoid them altogether, 
they should never transgress duo measure in their regard. They say that 
a prince should be God-foaring, circumspect and Just, compassionate and 
bountiful, recognising virtue and tho distinctions of rank and merit. He 
should be courteous in- speech, kindly in aspect and condescending in his 
manner. IIo should bo ever ambitions of extending his dominions, and should 
protect his subjocl.s fioiu the exactions of revenue-officers, from thieves, 
robbers and other e\il-doers. He should propoition the punishment to 
the offence and be firm of purpose and yet clement. His intelligencers 
should bo appointed from among men of trust and sagacity-. Ho siiould 
never despise his enemy nor bo remiss in vigilance nor bo proud of his 
•wealth and power He should not admit to his court venal and corrujjt 
designers. A king resembles agaidencr and should carry- out, in regard 
to bis subjects, the coarse pursued in the care of his garden by the other, 
who puts away thorns and weeds and keeps his liowei'-beds in good order, 
allowing no depredations from without. In the same way a prince should 
transfer to the frontier ot his dominions the turbulence of the seditious, 
and free the courts of his palace from their machinations, aud allow no 
other evil designers to enter them. The gardener, likewise, fi om time to 
time, prunes tho redundancy of leaf and branch on his trees, so the king 
should isolate from each other tho more powerful ‘nobles whose friends 


t I nm not saro of this interpretation | priato, and Vtillor admits tliis sigiiilica- 
of from tlic context, the tion of in bis lexicon, 

meaning 1 liavo given i.s tho most appro- 
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and dependents are dangerously numerous. The gardener also invigo- 
rates bis weak saplings with water, and the king should similarly sustain 
with beneficence his impoverished soldiery. 

The king should choose a circumspect person of exemplary piety, 
courteous in disposition, vigilant, zealous, and masterful, reading the signs of 
the times and divining the intentions of his lord, and ready of speech, and 
in consultation with him, provide for the spiiitnal and temporal affairs of 
his kingdom. But if he finds himself phj-sically unable to carry on these 
duties, he should entrust their complicated direction to him. In impor- 
tant affairs he should not consult with many advisers, because the qualifica- 
tions necessary in such cases are fidelity, breadth of view, fortitude of 
spirit, and perspicacity, and the union of these four priceless virtues in any 
one man is uncommonly rai’e. Although some statesmen of former times 
consulted uith men of a different stamp with the intention of acting di- 
rectly contraiy to their advice, in the majority of cases this course did not 
answer and manj’ disasters were the consequence, for this special reason, 
that it is difficult to efface from the mind the suspicions aroused by the 
insinuations of cowardly, unpiincipled, short-sighted and base men. 
Former princes adopted the practice of selecting from four to eight 
intelligent counsellors with the qualifications above-mentioned, under the 
presidency of one of their number. The opinion of each of these was separa- 
tely taken on matters concerning the welfare of the State and the reve- 
nues, after which they were assembled in consultation and their several 
opinions carefully weighed without disclosing the author. 

Further, a prince is in need of a faithful attendant, a profound astro- 
loger, and a skilful physician. His wide experience will enable him 
to surround himself with friends, to maintain a well-appointed force, and 
to fill his treasury. Ho will portion out his dominions and entrust them 
to just and circumspect governors, and unite them in a befitting co-opera- 
tion of government. He is zealous in the construction and provision of 
his fortresses and careful in their maintenance. 

With his equals in power he is on terras of amity and concord and 
exacts tribute from the weak. He sows dissensions in the armies of one 
more powerful than himself by skilful intrigue, or failing this, he conci- 
liates him with presents. As long as possible he avoids hostilities with 
all, but when war is inevitable, he enters upon it with fearlessness and 
vigour and upholds his honour. He should consider a prince whose ter- 
ritories are conterminous with his own, as his enemy though he be pro- 
fuse in demonstrations of friendship. With one whose country is situated 
next beyond, he should form an alliance. With a third more remote, 
he should avoid all iutercouise whether hostile or friendly. 
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After the above manner have statesmen laid down rules of govern- 
ment, suggesting approved modes of conduct and enforcing them with 
numerons happy illustrations, all of which are referrible to the qualities 
of wisdom, recognition of merit, bravery, good temper, reserve in speech, 
zeal, and benevolence. 


VyamTiara 

or 

The Administration of Justice. 

The learned among the Hindus say that litigation in its various kinds 
falls under eighteen titles,* for each of which there is a separate oonrse 
of procedure, vis. — (1). Non-payment of debt. (2). Deposits. (3). 
Sale without ownership. (4). Disputes in pai-tnership. (6). Reclaiming 
a gift. (6). Disputes between master aud servant regarding wages, 
under which head ai-e included labonrers and such as woi'k for hire. (7). 
Default of revenue by the cultivator. (8). Recision of purchase be- 
tween buyer and seller. (9). Mulcts on herdsmen. (10). Boundary 
disputes. (11). Slander. (12). Assault. (13). Theft. (14). Vio- 
lence with bloodshed. (15). Adultery. (16). Altercation between man 
aud wife. (171. Inheritance. (18). Gambling disputes. 

The king in his judicial character must erect his tribunal facing the 
cast. He must conduct the duties of his office in person, and if he cannot 
always himself attend to them, he must delegate his authority to a wise, 
fearless and painstaking deputy. 

The plaintifi is termed Vddin and the defendant Prati-vddin. A child 
under twelve years of age may not be summoned to court, nor one who 
is drunk ; nor one crazy, nor one who is sick or engaged in the service of 


1 Abnl Fazl’s authority seems to be 
the ** Ordinances of Mann ** of wliicli tho 
8tb chapter deals with Civil and Criminal 
law. The 3rd verse runs thus — “Day 
by day (ho should judge) separately 
(cases) under the 18 titles by reasons 
(drawn) from local usage and tho trea- 
tises.” Burnell, Bd. Hopkins. Tho lat- 
ter observes that tliese titles are not 
part of the original system of law ; it 
appears only in the amritis, and its later 
development is easily traced. Tho 
eighteen titles are somewhat differently 
worded in Mann, and I give thorn for 
eompai'ison. Non-payment of debt ; 

3 1 


pledges ; sale without ownership ; part- 
nership and non-delivery of what has 
been given ; non-payment of wages ; 
breach of contract; lo vocation of sale 
(aud) purchase ; disputes between mas- 
ter and servant ; disputes abont bonnd- 
nries ; assanlt (and) slander ; theft ; vio- 
lenco ; ndnltery ; the law between man 
and woman ; partition ; dicing ; games 
with animals.” By tho Inller is signi- 
fied batting on them in lights, and under 
adultery is probably included illicit iii- 
teroonrse in general. I do not observo 
any lule regarding (ho position of tho 
tribnnal. 
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the State, nor a woman without relations, or of high family, or who has 
recently given birth to a child. A discreet person should bo commis- 
sioned to interrogate in such cases, or they should be brought into the 
royal presence. 

The plaintiff’s statement is taken down in writing, with the date of 
the year, month, and day, and the names of the two parties and their an- 
cestors for three descents, and many other particulars. The reply of the 
defendant is then recorded and both their statements are carefully investi- 
gated. The plaintiff is then asked for any documentary evidence and for 
his witnesses. These should not be fewer than four, though some allow 
only three, and even one is considered sufficient if he be a person of 
known veracity. 

A child under five may not serve as a witness, nor a man broken down 
with age. The evidence of a S'udra is only available for a S^ddra, and 
that of a handicraftsman for one of his own trade. The evidence of a 
blind man may not be taken, nor of one who is deaf, or diseased, or drunk, 
or crazy, nor of a gambler, nor of a notorious evil-liver, nor of one op- 
pressed by hunger and thirst, nor of an angiy man, nor of a thief, nor of 
one who is being taken to execution. For women, women should serve as 
witnesses. A friend may not witness for a friend, nor an enemy against an 
enemy, nor partners for each other. In all oral litigation, dryness of the 
lips, and biting them, and licking the sides of the mouth, alteration of voice 
and change of colour, should be taken into consideration as collateral proof. 

In all suits these conditions of evidence are imperative except under 
titles eleven to fourteen. 

If there be no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge must 
decide to the best of his ability, with caution and prudence ; but if he cannot 
discover the facts of the case, he mnst cause the plaintiff or, as some say, 
either of the two parties, as he thinks best, to undergo the ordeal.^ This 
is of eight kinds. 

The first kind. The man is weighed and taken out of the scales, and 
after some prayers and incantations, he is again weighed. If liis scale 
rises, his claim is allowed, bnt an even balance or his scale preponderating, 
are proofs of its falsehood. Some authorities say that the balance is 
never even. This ordeal is only for Brahmans. 

The second kind. Seven or nine circles are drawn with a distance of 
sixteen fingers’ breadth between each peripheiy. The person is then 


eating curses on the head of the taker of 
the oath. In this case, ordeal is evi- 
dently tho truo signiheatiou. 


1 The word is oath, a translation of 
the Sanskrit iapatlia, which means also 
ordeal. It is an asseveration by impre- 
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bathed and religions ceremonies and incantations, as nboTe described, aro 
gone through. His two hands are then rubbed over with rice-bran, and 
seven green leaves of the pipal-tree (Ficiis reliyiosa) aro placed upon thorn 
and bound round seven times with raw silk. A piece of iron, weighing 
3J sers and boated red-hot, is thou placed upon the leaves which, thue 
heated, he carries and advances taking one step between each circle, till, on 
arriving at the last, he throws the iron down. If there is no sign of a 
burn, his word is accepted. If the iron fall from his hands mid-waj, he 
must begin again. 

The third kind. The person is made to stand in water up to his navel 
and dips under with his face to the east. Then, from a bow measuring 
106 fingers breadth, a reed arrow without an iron point, is shot off so that it 
shall fly with the wind and a fast mnner is sent to fetch it. If he can 
keep under water from the time the shaft is loosed till the runner I'etums 
with it, his cause is declared just. This ordeal is especially for the Vai^ya 
caste. 

The fourth kind. Seven barley corns of a deadly poison aro administei’ed 
in the spring season (Vasanta), or five in the heats {Orishmd), or four in 
the rains {Varsha), six in the autumn (Sarad), and seven in the winter 
(JTaimanta), These are to bo mixed with thirty-three times the quontity of 
clarified butter and given to the man after certain incantations. The 
face of the patient must bo towards the south, and the person who admi- 
nisters must face the oast or north. If during a period in which the 
hands may be clapped COO times, the poison does not take effect, his truth 
is proved. Antidotes are then given to him to prevent any fatal effects. 
This ordeal is peculiar to the S’fidra caste. 

The fifth kind. An idol is first washed, and after worship is paid to 
it, incantations are pronounced over the water it was washed with, and 
three mouthfuls of it are given to the person under ordeal. If no misfor- 
tune happens to him within a fortnight the justness of his cause is 
acknowledged. 

The sixth kind. Rice of the class called Sdfhi ^ is placed in an earthen 
vessel and kept all night. Incantations are next morning pronounced 
over it, and the person is made to eat it while facing the east. He is then 
required to spit upon a leaf of iho'pipsi (Ficus religiosa), or the hliojpatra, 
(Betula bhojpatra).^ If there should be any marks of blood, or the corners 
of the mouth swell, or symptoms of ague supervene, the untruth of his 
case is inferred. 

Froiluoed in the rains, and so called * I am indebted to Or. Sing for this 

because it ripens in 60 doys from the name, 
time of sowing. 
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The sevtiUh hind. An earthen or stone vessel is taken, measur- 
ing sisteen fingers in length and breadth, and four fingers deep. Into 
thisloity dims weight of clarified butter or sesnmo-oil is poured and brought 
to boiling point, and one mdsha of gold, which is equal to four surkhs, is 
thrown into the boiling-oil. If the person can take out the gold with 
two fingers without being scalded, his cause is just. 

'Ute tigltlJi kind. A symbol of Dharma, or Innocence, is fashioned 
of silver, and one of Adhamia, or Quilt, of lead or iron ; or the former word 
is written on a piece of a white cloth, or a leaf of the bhoj tree, and the 
latter on a piece of black uloth, and these are put into a jar which has 
never held water. The person under ordeal is then told to draw out 
one of these. If the symbol of innocence is drawn out, his canse is just. 
This ordeal is applicable in detei-mining the righteousness of all four 
castes. 

If a suit cannot he decided in one day, bail is taken ; and a second suit 
may not be brought against the same person till the first is disposed of. 
When a claim is proved, the plaintiff is put in possession, and a fine of an 
amount equal to the value of the suit is exacted of the defendant. If the 
plaintiff loses his cause, he pays double the value of the suit. 

Having cnrsoiily explained the procedure regarding suits, evidence 
and ordeal, 1 now as briefly record the mode of adjudication under the 
eighteen titles of law-suits. 

I. Xo)i-].ayMent i>/ debt. If the debt be without deposit and the dispute 
be regarding the amount of interest, a Brahman shall pay two per cent, 
(per mensem ), a Kshatrija thicc, a Vaisya four, and a Sudra five per cent. 
If there be secuiity, only one-fourth of the above amounts are recoverable 
though .1 higher rate may have been agreed to. For risks by land-travel, 
up to ten per cent, is allowed, and not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
for risks at sea. If interest has been agi'eed upon, and ten times the 
length of the stipulated period has elapsed, a claim shall not be allowed for 
more than double the principal.! When the interest is paid on com, the 
sum of the interest and principal should not be more than five times the 
principal. If the debtor is unable to pay, he most renew the obligation 
bring^g the insfa-nment* and witnesses for its verification. 


1 That is the sum of interest 
prmoip&I must not exceed twice the 
original debt. According to Hann, fire 
times the principal is payable on com, 
£niifc» wool and draughc animals. 

it It is worth while noticing that the 
Sanskrit for this term ItiranaiN is rraus* 


lated by Hopkins ‘ proof,’ while stating 
in a note that the meaning * doeinuent ’ 
given by commentators is not necessary 
and seems improbable. Tet this is 
exactly the translation of Abnl Pail, 
the word ‘ Sasad * employed by him signi- 
fying ducumeut or inscrumenc. 
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2. Deposit!^. It the receiver of a deposit make use of it without 
the owner’s periuissioa and delay its restoration when claimed, he shall 
forego half the interest due (in compensation). If he deny the deposit 
and there bo no documentary evidence or witnesses, the judge may pri- 
vately direct a third person to moke a deposit with the same man and 
after some time to demand it back. If he acts as before, ho shall be com- 
pelled to satisfy the first claim, or submit to trial by ordeal ; but if tho 
pledge be stolon by a thief, or if it be bnrnt, or washed away by water, or plun- 
dered by an enemy, restitution shall not be made. If he has dealt fraudu- 
lently with it, he shall make restitution and pay a similar amount as a fine. 

3. Sale without oionership. If a man claim possession of property, 
it shall be restored to him free on proof of ownership, and the money 
taken back from the seller. And if it be sold privately or under its value, 
or by a person not entitled to do so, the judge shall fine the offender as he 
thinks proper. And if he brings forward the thief,* it shall not be im- 
puted as the crime of a thief, but a fine shall be exacted from him as a thief. 

4. Partnership. If there be a dispute between partners and any 
formal deed of partnership exist and be proved, it shall be carried out 
in accordance with its terms ; otherwise the profit and loss shall be divided 
according to the proportions of capital invested. If one of the partners 
dissipate the joint pr-operty or, without the consent of the other, remove it 
or otherwise fraudulently deal with it, he shall make it good to the other by 
a fine. Or if on the other hand, he make a profit, he shall not be required 
to give more than one-tenth to his partner. If one of them is guilty of 
fraud, ho shall be ejected from partnership and tho interest due to him 
shall be exacted by the judge. If one of the partners be left in charge 
of the joint property and any deficiency or injury occurs thi-ough his neg- 
lect, he shall make it good. 

6. Beolaiming a gift. If a gift is made under the influence of anger, 
sickness, grief, fear, or as a bribe, or in jest, it may be recalled : also whnt 
has been given by a child, or a drunken or crazy man. In other cases it 
may not be reclaimed. And if the gift be made for a future benefit or 
in exchange, it may not, under any pretence, be resumed. 

6. Wages, Hire, Bent. If wages, hire, or rent be received in advance, 


1 Or “ if ho appear a thief.” The 
elliptical laugunge of tlie text can bo un- 
derstood only by comparison with tho 
text of Mann : verses 197-198 run ns 
follows ! — (197 ) “ If a man not being 
himself the owner, soils tho property 
ol another without tho owner’s permis- 


sion, ono shoald not allow him to be a 
witnoss, (since ho is) a thief (although) 
ho may not think he is a thiof. 

(198.) Ho should bo held to a fino of 
600 pn^ia* if ho is a near rolatiou : if ho 
is not a near relation and has no excuse, 
he would incur the fine of a tliiet." 
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tlie agreement may not bo violated. If it be broken, the offender shall bo 
fined to the amount of double the sum ; but if the money has not been 
actnally paid, the tine shall extend only to the amount originally fixed. 
If a servant loses his master’s property, he must make good the equivalent, 
but if it be taken fiom him by violence, he is not liable to restitution. 

7. Betenue. If any one fail to pay the usual revenue, the whole of 
his effects shall be confiscated, and he shall be expelled the country. 

8. Purchase and sale. A purchaser may on the day of purchase re- 
turn the goods bought ; on the second day he may return them on a forfeit 
of a twentieth of their cost : on the third day, of a tenth, after which 
they cannot be sent back.^ But a maid-servant may be sent back within 
one month ; a slave, within fifteen days ; corn, within ten days ; jewels, 
within seven days ; cattle in general, within five days ; a milch-cow, within 
three days ; iron, within one day ; unless there be any stipulation to the 
conti-ary. The same conditions hold good with the seller, but he must sustain 
the loss in the same proportion as the excess payments of the purchaser in 
the opposite case. 

9. Herdsmen. If through the neglect of a herdsman a beast is lost or 
dies or is injured, he must make good the loss. If cattle eat a grain-crop near 
a village or city, the herdsman is not amenable to fine. Sown-tields should 
be distant from a small village four hundred cubits ; from one of moderate 
size, eight hundred, and from a large settlement, sixteen hundred cubits.^ 
If the trespass should occur through the neglect of the keeper, he 
must pay the value of the crop destroyed, otherwise the owner of the 
cattle is responsible. For a buffalo, a camel or donkey the fine is seven 
mdshas of silver : for an ox, half the above : for a sheep or goat, half the 
fine for an ox. If the beast lies down to eat, the fine is doubled. An ele- 
phant, a horse, as well as cattle set at liberty as an act of piety, (it being the 
custom, eleven days after the death of a Brahman, thirteen days after 
the death of a Kshatriya, sixteen after that of a Vaiiya, and thirty after the 
death of a S^iidra, to let loose eight or four bulls, or one bull with a number 
of cows after brandiug them in a special manner) or a cow that has lately 

1 According to Mann, (VIII. 222-23) he land is intended for a common and not 

may retnm them within ten days, after to be tilled. The staff is picked np 

which he cannot retnm them without after the first oast, and again as it falls, 

being heavily fined. and so on three times. The strength of 

* “Bound abont every village there the cast might fitly be that of Folypoetes. 

should be a strip of land one hundred '’Otrirov rls icaKaiptyira fiauKdAos avi/p, 

bows or even three oasts of n staff in *H 5c fl’fAio‘cro^di'i}a'rrcToi6<& finer &76Aa7ar. 

width • around a city, it should be three II XXIII, 845. 

times as wide.” Mann. VIII, 237. This 
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calved, or animals that have strayed, are not amenable to fine if they 
damage the crops. The same rule applies to royal preserves > as to crops. 

10. Boundaries. Dispntes regarding bonndaries may be adjudicated 
at any season save daring the rains.^ The owners of land define their 
boundaries by burying charcoal, stones, potsherds, hair, bones, and the 
like that do not perish even after a long time ; and sometimes a tree ^ is 
made the boundary. The judge determines the dispute on the production 
of snch evidence, and the witness of four, eight, or ten husbandmen, 
keepers,* or hunters. 

The witnesses shall wear red garments, place earth upon their heads 
and wear a string of red flowers round their necks, and shall swear that 
their good deeds may lose all merit if they lie. If there be no witnesses 
nor boundary mark, the judgment of the king shall determine the Hue. 

11. Slander. This is of three kinds, vis. — (1). Reviling another 
to his face. (2). By insinuation and suggestion. (3). Reviling his 
mother, sister, or snch other improper language. For the first two, if 
the abuse be from one of inferior towards one of a superior caste 
the fine is twelve-and-a-half ddms ; to an equal, half that sum ; towards 
an inferior, one-fourth. For the third kind, the fine is twenty-five dams, if 
between equals, or if a Br&hman reviles a Kshatriya ; but fifty, if the abuse 
is from a Kshatriya to a Brahman. If a Vaidya reviles a Br4hman he 
is fined seventy-five ddms, but in the opposite case tho fine is twclvo- 
and-a-half. If a S'udra thus offends against a Brahman, he is fined 
one hundred ddms,^ a Brahman reviling aS^iidra pays siz-and-a-quarter. 


A According to Mann, a cow with a 
calf not ten days old, bulls and also the cat- 
tle of tho gods (i.r , ordained for sacrifice) 
whether with or without a keeper, ought 
not to be punished. (The boast doing the 
datn.age is always ropresentod as paying 
penalty.) Tho keeper is not liable to 
fine if his cattle injure a grain-crop not 
enclosed, but in all cases the value of 
the crop destroyed most be paid to the 
owner of the field Mann. VIII. 211. 
The punctuation iu the text is mislead- 
ing. 

s “If a dispute has arisen between 
two villages in regard to a boundary, 
the king should determine tbo boundary 
in the month of Jijai'.thii (middle of 
Uay to middle of June) us the boundary 


marks are then very plain.” VIII. 245. 

8 Tho trees recommended nro the Jicas 
Indies, and reh'i/iosa; hvtea frondtj.tu, 
bomban) heptaphyUnm, and culica rotusia, 
palms and milky trees, ns being conspi- 
cnons, or very ciiduring Thickets of 
bamboo, prosoph sptciyera and trapa hi.i. 
pinoi’a, are also recommended. VIII. 
247. 

1 So I translate Tho men 

named by Mann are hunters, bird-oatch- 
ors, cowherds, fishermen, root-diggers, 
snake-catchers, gleaners, and other men 
who u-ander about tho woods. 

A Corporal punishment is the punish- 
ment of this offence in ‘ Mann,’ and all 
tho other fines arc heavier. 
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A Vaisya reviling a Ksbatriya pays fifty, and the fine in the opposite ease 
is twelve-and-a-half j and the same proportion between a Vai4ya and a 
S'udra. If one of the gods be reviled, or the king, or a iirahman who has 
read the four "Vedas, the fine is 540 dams. If the abuse be directed 
against the people of a quarter, half of the above ; and one-fourtb if 
against the inhabitants of the city. 

12. Assault. This is of four kinds : (1). Throwing earth, clay or 

filth upon any one. (2). Putting him in bodily fear by threatening him 
with the fist, a stick, or other weapon. (3). Striking with the bands 
or feet and the like. (4). "Wounding with any weapon. 

2%e first kind. In the first case, the fine is five dams, but if filth is 
thrown, ten, provided the parties are equals ; but twice as much if it be an 
inferior against a superior, and only half in the opposite case. 

The second kind. Threatening with the hand, &c., five dams, and 
(with stick or other weapon) between equals, eleven ; between superiors 
and inferiors, as above. 

The third kind. If the blow cause a swelling or pain in the limb, 270 
dams. If by an inferior against a superior, the hand or foot, or other 
offending member shall he cut off, or a suitable fine inflicted. In the ins- 
tance of a Ksbatriya against a Brahman, the fine is 640 ddms ; a Vaisya 
against a Brahman, 1,080 ; a S^ddra against a Brahman, 2,160 ; a Vaisya 
against a Ksbatriya or a S'ddra against a Vaisya 640; a S'&dra against a 
Ksbatriya, 1,080; a Brahman against a Ksbatriya, 136; or against a 
Vaisya, 67^, or against a S'ddra, 33f ; a Ksbatriya against a Vaisya, 135 ; 
against a S'lidi'a 67|-. 

The fourth kind. Between those of like caste if the skin be abraded, 
fifty ddms, and if the flesh is out, twenty tolahs of gold, and if a bone be 
broken, the offender is banished. If an inferior against a higher caste, 
the fine is doubled, and in the opposite case, it shall be a-half. If treat- 
ment is necessary, the offender shall pay the expenses of medicine and 
daily ‘keep ’ till the injured man be restored to health. 

In the case of a sheep, antelope ^ and the like, if there be hurt, the 
fine is eight ddms ; if it be rendered useless, the value must be paid to 
the owner, with a fine of 125 ddms; and twice as much, if it be killed. 
For a horse, camel, or ox, the fine is also double. When damage is done to 
valuable plants, the value must be paid to the owner and a fine of ten 
ddms, but eight ddms if they be of small value.* 

1 Different sorts of antelopes and deor, S Alann givos five times tho vnlno of 

flamingoos and parrots, are " propitious” damage done to leather, wooden, or enr- 

forest animals, and a fine imposed for then-ware, and to flowers, roots and 

killing them : also the small animals, fruit, 
such as emws, cals, Ac, 
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13. 7Vi ( ff If smj one steal above one hundred iolahst of gold or 
silver or any valuables up to this amount, or more than 66f mans of 
corn, or the child or the wife of any person of distinction, he shall be 
liable to the punishment of death. If the amount be less than one hundred 
and more than fifty tolaJis, he shall suffer the loss of his hand. If fifty 
or less, he shall pay eleven times the amount as a fine. The same applies 
to corn. In all cases the equivalent of the amount stolen shall he made 
good to the owner, and if the thief is unable to pay, he shall work ont the 
amount in menial service. In other cases of theft, coi’poral punishment, 
imprisonment or fine, is at the discretion of the judge. 

14. Violence' with bloodshed. If a man of inferior caste kill a man 
of a higher caste, the penalty is death. If a Bi-ahman slay a Brahman, 
bis entire estate shall be confiscated, his head shaved, his forehead branded 
and he shall be banished from the kingdom. If a Brahman slay a Kshatriya, 
ho shall pay a fine of 1,000 cows and a bull ; if he slay a Vai^ya, 100 cows 
and a bull, or if a S'lidra, 10 cows and a bull. The same rule applies to 
Kshatriyas and Vai^yas. If a ffddra slay a S'lidra, he shall be fined 500 
cows and a bull. If the murderer be not found, the people of the city, 
village, or quarter in which the murder was committed shall produce 
some of his family or pay in default any fine that the king may inflict. 

15. Adultery. Commerce between a woman and a man other than 
her husband, is of three kinds : ( 1 ). When they converse and jest together 
in private. (2). When a present is sent to the house of the other. (3). 
When they meet and criminal intercourse ensues. In the second case, a 
fine may be inflicted at the discretion of the king. The third is of two 
kinds, viz., with a maiden and ouo who is not a maiden. The former may be 
dishonoured rj (paXXS SaicrvXia y y roiovrif rivl opydvig. The latter’ may 
he women who are guarded, or such as gad abroad. ^ In each of these four 
cases it may occur with the woman’s consent or otherwise, and of these 
eight, the criminality may take place between two of a like caste. In the 
latter instance if it bo e. girl and she consent in all these offences, and no 
force is offered on one side or resistanco on the other,* the man shall bo 
compelled to marry her whether he will or no. In the case of pollution 
and the like, ho must pay a fine of 200 dams. If he violate her without 
her consent, he shall be put to death, but the woman is not liable to 
punishment If he forcibly pollute her, ho must suffer the loss of his 


1 Hopkins translates ‘ wandering wo- 
men’ (Mann, VIII. 363), and supposes 
them to bo possibly Buddhistic nuns. 
Sir W. Jones interprets 'fonialo au- 

35 


cborets of an heretical religion.’ Abnl 
Fasl’s rendering is gadding, 

nboufc cho streets * 

* TliCjj alter is aiiporfluous. 
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fingGVri, aiitl lJ*iy n- fine of GOO ddvis. If the offender he a Hraljinan, he 
shall be banished, but no other penalty is exacted.* If the man ho of 
higher easte, he shall he made to take her in marriage, even if he bo 
Tin'vvilling, in which case an additional fine is imposed. If she he not a 
maiden, and both be of like caste, and she be guarded,® and give her con- 
sent, the man is fined 270 dams, hut if without her consent, the fine shall 
be 540 ddms. If she be ono used to gad abroad and consents, the fine is 
2 .j0 dams ; if forced, 500. If the man be of higher caste, the fine in all 
cases shall bo 250 ddms ; if of inferior caste, death is the penalty in every 
insttmoe, and the oars and nose of the woman shall be cut off. 

16. Ahercalion hefiveen man and wife. If after marriage a man dis- 
covers any natural defect in his wife, he may put her away without remedy 
on her part, but the woman's father shall be fiued. If a man offer one 
daughter in marriage and substitute another in her place, ho shall be 
compelled to give both. IVhen a man has jonmeyed on a pilgiumage to holy 
shrines and is absent beyond the term agreed upon, the wife shall wait at 
home for eight years whatever her position in life may be.® If ho has gone 
abroad for the sake of knowledge or fame or wealth, she shall wait six 
years : if ho journeys to seek another wife, three years. At the expiration 
of these periods, she is at liberty to leave her husband’s house to obtain 
a livelihood. The husband on his return from abroad, if ho wishes to put her 
aw'ay on account of her departure, is not permitted to do so. If the wife does 
not obsei’ve the condition of these periods, the husband is at liberty to put 
her away. If the husband fall sick and the wife docs not minister to him, 
he may not, on his recovery, for this cause divorce her, but he may 
refuse intercourse with herforthi-eo months and deprive her of all that she 
possesses,*' after which period he shall be reconciled to her. With Brah- 
mans, divorce does not take place birt a husband may avoid the sight and 
presence of his wife: her maintenance must nevertheless be continued. 
The wife may not take another husband. If he bo guilty of great crimes 
or have any contagious disease, the wife is at liberty* to separate from him. 
If a Bi-ahraan have a wife of each of the four castes, he shall assign 
them their respective social functions. In religious ceremonies, and person- 


1 ‘ Let him banish the oifencler from 
his realm with all his property secoro 
and his body unhurt.’ Bir W, Jones, 
VIII. 380. 

® Under the protection of her hnshand 
or other relative. 

8 Ono commentator’s opinion is, that, 
after the eight years she must fol 


low him. Another states that she may 
marry another hnshand. Tlio former 
opinion, says Hopkins, rests on a later 
view of second marrtages. 

* Her ornaments and household fur- 
niture, her jewellery, her bed, and even 
her servants. Hopkins, M. IX. 78 n. 


/ 
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al attendance such as anointing witli oil and adorning ^ him and siniiiar 
daties. ho must employ only his own caste. 

17. Inhfritance. While a son lives, no other relation or kinsman 
shares the estate except the wife who is cqnal to the son. If thei-e be 
neither son nor wife, the unmarried danghtor inherits. If there be also 
no daughter, the mother is the heir. 

If there be no mother, the father takes possession. 

If there be no father alive, his brother shall be heir. 

In default of a brother, tho bi'othcr’s son inherits. 

In default of a brother’s sou, the estate is divided amongst the surviving 
kindred. 

If ho leave no relations, tho tcaoher inherits, or in default of the 
teacher, his fellow pupils.* 

In tho absence of all those tho estate lapses to tho Crown. 

18. Qamhling. Whosoever plays with false dice shall bo banished. 
If he refuse to pay his slake, it shall bo taken from him, and of his win- 
nings, the king shall receive onc-teuth,° and one-twcuticth shall be taken 
for dues.* 

To each of those eighteen titles there arc many illustrations, and con- 
flicting opinions are recorded. I content myself with this short exposition. 

The Foitr Periods of Eeh'gioiis Life. 

Having reviewed the vaiions branches of learning in their scioutitie 
aspects, I proceed to some account of their practical inodes of life. 

Among the Brahmans, the period of individual life, after tlie intelli- 
gence is to some degree matured, is divided into fonr portiou.s, to each of 


1 Tho daties of a Brahman’s wife arc 
to give food to boggar guests, and attend 
to lior part of the saorifioial prepara- 
tions. Slic bathes and adorns. her hns- 
baiid, cleans bis teeth and anoints him ; 
and since she holds tho highest rank she 
gives him his food, drink, wreaths, clothes 
and ornaments. Tho text has ns 

one of her duties j I would read, for 

i This order of inhoritanoe is given 
by tho commentary of Kullvka, — v. Hop- 
kins. IX. 187 n. 

3 In Mann, gambling, whother by ilice 
or with lifeless tilings ('itfufo), or by 
inntches botwcoii rams and cocks and 


other .mimals [samiihmivti), is absoliitciv 
forbidden ; play mast be suppressed and 
gameslers b.snislied or corporally pu- 
nished by nmputrilioii of hand or foot. 
.Mini Pnr.i's conditions mnst apply to a 
Ijlor period when gambling w.is made 
financially profitable and royal gamb- 
liiig-honses wore cstablishoil and pi ly 
without royal authority penulised by 
fine. T. Ibid, note 5. 223. IX. 

* 1 ooiijecfiiro this iiitor- 

pretatlon. From there being a variant 
^ Pvesnma the reading U ques- 
tionable. It probably refers to a licence 
for the tables, or permission to play. 
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■which is assigned its special important duties. These pei-iods severally 
receive the name of Asrama. 

The ’First Period is the Bra/wia-cZiaryo, or religious studentship. In- 
vestiture with the sacred thread is regarded by the Brahmans as the 
first principle of their creed, and the three superior castes do not acknow- 
ledge the right of due membership without it. 'With a Brahman it must 
bo made in the eighth year, or if this auspicious time is suffered to elapse, 
it may be perfoi’med up to sixteen years of age. A Kshatriya may bo 
invested between eleven and twenty-two years of age, and a Vaisya from 
twelve to twenty-four, but a Sudra is not considered a fitting recipient. 
It is imperative that the investiture sho'uld take place for each caste 
within the prescribed peiiods from which date the initiation is reckoned, 
otherwise there is exclusion from caste. The Brahman receives the sacred 
string from his father or teacher, and the two other castes from a Brahman. 
None but a Brahman may twist the string, and that which he wears for the 
first time must be twisted by his father or teacher or by himself. The 
teacher’s son has also the same privilege. Three strands, in length ninety- 
six times the circumference of the fist, are united and twisted, making a 
twist of nine strands. This is again folded into three without twisting 
and secured by a knot at each end. This is the sacred thread. It is 
placed on the left shoulder and carried across the body to the right side, 
and thus the length is from tlio shoulder to the thumb of the right hand. 
It is worn diagonally like a belt. A Brahman wears five together, the 
other two castes, but three. Some authorities say that a cotton thread 
is for the speci.al use of the Brahman, woollen for the Kshatriya and 
hempen thread for the Vaisya. Similarly, a thong of deer-skin, three fin- 
gers in breadth, is worn with it but not of the same length. A Biahmau 
uses the skin of the black antelope ; a Kshatriya the skin of any other kind 
of deer, and a Vaisya of a goat. At this period they also wear round 
the waist a girdle of a particular kind of grass called in Sanskrit Mtiiija 
(Saecharuvi Mtmia'). 

He next Icai’us the gdyutr!,^ which arc certain words in praise of the 

1 The GayatrC verse is taken from the “Of the god-like sun this surpassing 

Hig Veda III. 62, and is repeated by radiance we contemplate which excites to 

every Brahman at his morning and even- action our intelligence.'’ This celebrated 

ing devotions. From being addressed to stanza is perhaps alluded to in Tennyson’s 

the snn {Savita) as generator, it is also bcantifnl hymn to the sun in “Akbar’s 
called Savitri. The verse rnns : — Dream.” 

I ^ ,1 .. I “ Once again then flamost upwards, once 

flcxjfqg'ix.HlI WSTI ^^<#1 again we see thee rise, 

I ^1 Every morning is tliy birth-day glad- 

*11 *1' II V II dcniii" hiimnii licaits and eyes. 
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suu, resembling the kalimah or profession of faith in Ishiiu. He also 
receives a stafE of paldia wood (Butea frondosa), but for the other two 
castes it is made of some other wood. 

He leaves his father’s house and chooses a lodging near his teacher, 
learns his lettei’s and begins reading the Vedas. Ho first reads that Veda 
which it is his special duty to learn, and then tlio remaining three. They 
relate that when the sago Vydsa divided the Vedas into four parts, ho 
insti'ucted ono of his pupils in each, from which time the descendants and 
the pupils of these respectively road their own Veda first. The Vedas are 
never read daring the first degree of tho moon's coarse {pariwa), nor 
during the eighth, fourteenth, fifteenth, or thirtieth, nor on the night 
of the fourth, eighth, or fourteenth, nor during an eclipse of the sun, but 
any of the other acts may be performed at those times. 

When a Brahman goes to relieve the necessities of nature, he hangs 
the sacred thread upon his right ear, and on such an occasion by day, turns 
his face to tho north and by night to the south. He washes himself 
five times, each time first mixing the water with earth, and then washes 
the left hand ten times in the same manner, and next both hands 
seven times, and lastly both his feet in the same way. After he urines, 
lie washes the part as above described and the left hand three times 
and each liand and foot once. From tlio day of his investiture till 
sixteen years of ago, this number of purifications must be observed and 
doubled after he exceeds that age. Hext, in a chosen spot, he should sit 
down on his haunches facing the cast or north, keeping his knees erect 
and with his hand between them should diunk three fills of his palm. 
A Brahman should swallow as much water as will reach his chest : a Ksha- 
triya as much as will suffice to reach his throat ; a Vai^ya, as far as the root 
of his tongue. A S'udra may drink but once. He then uses a tooth stick 
(•misicdk) twelve fingers breadth in length, taking a frcsli ono every day. 

He may not wear more than four coverings for his person. These 
ai’o ; (1). Langoti, or waist-cloth, which is worn to cover only two 
parts of his body. (2). A small Zunp* worn above tho other. (3). A 


Every morning hero we greet it, bow- 
ing lowly down before thee ; 

Thou the god-like, thou tho changeless 
in thy ever changing skies. 
Shadow maker, shiidow-slayor, arrow- 
ing light from clime to clime. 
Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee 
monarch in their wood -land rhyme. 
Wiirblo bird and open flower, and men 
below the demo of azure 


Kneel adoring thee, the Timeless, in tho 
flamo that measures Timo.” 

Cf. 11. V. I. 60, tho hymn to tho sun- 
god (Sdrya) which more fnlly recalls those 
sonorous lines. 

I This is a cloth worn round the loins 
and passed hetweon the legs and tnekod 
in Ijohind. It diSors from the lungnti 
in reaching to tho knees. 
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sheet -Kitlicnt suture, over Lis tlioulder.*. (4). A small cap for his head. 
He should bathe before sunrise, wearing only the sacied tliread, the girdle 
of mtinjot. and the /iniyojj. He first takes up a little water in his right 
hand, saying: “I pray that any fault 1 hare committed may be put 
away from me.’'^ After which he throws the water away. With this 
intention his ablutions are entered upon. Then he rubs him-self all over 
with earth, and if he be in a river, he dips three rimes, otherwise, he 
pours water over himself thrice and mbs his body all over with his hands. 
He then pronounces the name of God, and taking water three times in 
the hollow of his hand sips a little and begins to repeat certain piaj c-rs, 
at the conclusion of which he continues sprinkling water npon his head. 
He next closes his nostrils with two fingers and dashing water over his 
face, repeats other prayers and dips or throws water over himself thrice. 
Then wetting both his hands, he sprinkles his forehead, chest and Ijoth 
shoulders seven time.s, and taking up water with joined hands, casts it 
towards the sun eight times, repeating special prayers, and sips somo 
water thrice. He next performs the prduuyilmii as described in the sec- 
tion on the Patanjala system* The ablutions are meiitorions in degree 
according to their performance in the following order — in a river, a tank, 
a well, or a house. He then clothes himself. If he he a follower of 
jSiinta, he marks his forehead horizontally with ashes ; if of Krishna,^ he 
draws the sectarial mark in twelve places, viz., on bis forehead, his breast, 
his navel, the right and left sides thereof, his right and left shonldeis, 
the two lobes of his ears, his loins, the crown of his head and the throat. 
The clay of the Ganges is considered the most efficacious for this pur- 
pose but saffron and the like are also used. A Sudra marks Lis forehead 
with only a eii-cle. After this he takes his staff and slings across his 
shonlders the deer-skin and occupies himself with the SanJhya, which 
consists r{ certain religious exercises, sprinkling and sipping water, and 
the like.* Xext comes the lighting of the fire and certain bni-nt offerings 
are made which is called the lluina sacrifice. 

"When these ceremonies are concluded, he goes to his teacher and 
gains merit by waiting npon him and reading the TeJtis. At midday, the 


J The words are — 

aST f 

“ Whatever evil I may have consciously 
or nnconscionsly committed, I make this 
libation to Yakshma, that the fault may 
bo foisivcn.” — Srahmana sarvasta. 


» p. 1B5. 

5 Both are incarnations of Vishnu : 
Bama being the seventh, the hero of the 
Bamayaoa; and Krishna, the eighth, the 
hero of the Mahabharata. 

•* These rites arc peiformcd at muru- 
ing, mid-day, and evening. 
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ablution and tlio ueremouies aforesaid are repeated with some r.ariation and 
some increase in their number. When these are over he sots out bogginff 
alms and solicits from three, five, or seven houses, but avoids a S’ddra. 
After cooking a sn£S.cieat meal he carries it to his teacher and with his 
permission, eats it. He precedes his meal with prayers and a few cere- 
monies and eats in silence and then repeats other prayers. Wiiou it is 
near dusk, he again performs the Saitdhji and Homa rites and occupies 
himself with reading. After a watch of the night has elapsed, he sleeps 
upon the ground, making his couch of straw or a tiger’s skin or deer- 
skin or the like. He should avoid honey, betel-leaf, and perfumes. Ho 
should shave his head, keeping a tuft only, but the hair of the other 
parts of the body should be suffered to grow. Ho should not u.se collyrium 
nor anoint himself with oil, and should abstain from singing, dancing 
and gaming. He should not kill any animal nor have any commerce with 
women nor cat of anything not tasted first by hie teacher. Ho should 
abstain from falsehood, anger, avarice and envy, and not defile his tongue 
by speaking ill of any one though he deserve it, and make his days meri- 
torious by practices of piety. In prayer he should tui’u to the east or 
north and he should not look towards the sun in its rising or setting. 
Some pass forty-eight years in the Brahmacharya stage, allowing twelve 
ycai's for the study of each Veda. Some take only five years, and others till 
tho Vedas are learnt. Other’s again spend their lives in this manner and 
undergo austerities in the hope of final liberation. 

The Stcmtd Period is the Gdrhafthya, or a state in which the duties of 
a householder are obsei-ved and the person so engiged is called fjrihastha. 
When the BrahmacMrin has completed his studies, if he feels called to tho 
religious life and his heart is esti-anged from tho world, nothing can 
more conduce to his welfai’e than the endeavour to attain eternal bliss, 
but if he has no such vocation, ho should seek the consent of bis teacher 
and, having obtained permission, return to his father’s house. He then 
puts away all but his sacred thi-ead, but continues the oblations and some 
other ceremonies, the number of the oblations being the same as during his 
period of pupilage as Bralimarhdrin. If he be aBrahman, he wears a turban, 
and a shoot eight cubits in length and two in breadth is pnt on in tho fashion 
of a loin-cloth, one ond being passed between his legs and fastened behind 
to the waist-piece, and tho other end brought forward and lied similarly 
in front. Aiiotlicr sheet, five cubits long and two broad, is worn over 
the shoulders, and this may have a suture. A householder of other castes 
wears different garments. He now max’ries in tho manner that shall be 
presently described. 

Tho honsoholdor repeats certain prayers and thus performs the 
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Emm saoriBce. Ho takes in his hand a stick ot pipal or pnhrs wood, a 
span in length and burns it in the Eoina fire. Another stick of the same 
kind is taken and passed into the fire and reserved, and when the next 
Emna takes place, this stick is burnt and another like the first is scorched 
and reserved, and this is continued till the time of the Agni-hotra.^ This 
is a special kind of Honia or oblation. A pipal stick is set alight by 
means of two other sticks and a cord forcibly worked by the hand, and 
the fire is placed in'threc round earthen vessels. The figure of a tortoise 
is then made of a ser and-a-quarter of rice-flour, and the three portions 
are cooked in one lump and dressed with oil, and part of this is thrown into 
the three fires as an oblation to the deities, and the remainder is given to 
llrahmans. One of the three portions of the sacrificial fire is reserved, 
and throughout his whole life, the daily Soma oblation is made with that 
fire ; the oblations cast into tho fire in the name of the deities consist of 
any barley, rice, clarified butter, milk, wheat, that may be available, and 
once every fifteen days in the first degree of the moon’s course he carries 
out the ceremony as before. The ceremony of the Agni-Jiotra may not take 
place till the period has elapsed between the fourth day after his marriage 
and that on which the bride leaves her father’s house (to join her husband).* 
With the exception of the S'udra and the Mlechchha, tho rest of the people 
come generally under this second denomination. Four gharis before day- 
break, the householder awakes and passes some little time on bis bed in prayer. 
He divides his day into eight portions, thus profitably employing his time. 

First, when the rays of the sun appear, ho refreshes his sight with 
its lustre, and next by looking upon fire, water, gold, a just prince, a Brah- 
man, a cow, and clarified butter. If none of those eight be present, he must 
look upon the palms of his hands, and proceed to wash his mouth and 
perform the Sandhyd ceremonies. The second portion of his time he must 
employ in study and occupy himself in the interpretation of the Vedas 
and other branches of knowledge. The third he spends in attendance on 
his prince, and engages in state affairs. Tho fourth is occupied with his 
own household. The fifth, which is about the entry of noon, he spends in 
ablutions and the Sandhyd ceremonies, and taking up water in both hands, 
offers it to the deities, the great j^ishis and (the manes of) his ancestors, 
and repeats certain prayers. This libation is called tarpana. During the 

1 This is a Vedio oblation to Agnx, dit. Abnl Fazl’s language is terse to ob- 

ohiefly of milk, oil and sour gruel ; there sourlty without a knowledge of the sub- 

are two kinds, nifya, or of constant ob- jects he treats of. The Agni-hotra cere- 

ligntion, and kdmyd, or optional. mony cannot beperformed till aftor mar- 

* This is the true interpretation of the riage, and tho presence of the wife is a 

sentence, as I learn from a Br&hman pun- nocessarj' part of it. 
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sixth, he piuys to Vishnu, MahMeva, the Sun, Durga, ami G aiiesa. 
This is called Deuo-pitj'tt, or worship of the gods, as will bo more fully 
described hereafter. In the seventh, he casts into the fire some of his 
food as an offering to the gods, and malces the Hoina sacrifice. Next fol- 
lows the Atithi-p&jd (or the I’eligious reception of a guest). He waits 
expectantly for any hungry person, and when he meets him, treats him 
with respect and satisfies his need, after which he him.self oats, and this 
act is called the VaiVvadeea-pu/d (or offering to aZ/ deities). A Brahman 
obtains his food in the following way. When the husbandman has reap- 
ed his field and the poor have gleaned their fill, the Brahman then fol- 
lows ill quest, and takes what he can find, and if ho does not fool content 
with this, he may receive from his own people ; and if this is insnfiiciont, 
he may accept whatever is given to him without solicitation hy another 
Brahman, a Kshatriya, or a Vaiiya If this is not his choice, he may beg ; 
and if ho will not submit to this, he may cultivate land. Trade is consi- 
dered more objectionable. A Brahman should nob keep more than 
twelve days’ supply of food, but to others an abundance is permitted, 
as has been explained. In the eighth, he listens to the recital of the lives 
of former holy men and performs the ceremonies of the Jloma and San- 
dhyd. If he is hungry, he takes his meal. He then occupies himself till 
the first watch of the night, in studying works of philosophy and reading 
the lives of ancient sages, after which he goes to rest. Such are the 
means by which he profitably employs his day and night. Other cere- 
monies performed during times of eclipse and festivals, .aro numerous. 
Those practised by the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas who follow their special 
occupations, are fewer as shall be presently described. 

I’he third period is that of the Vdnapi'astlta or anohoidtc, a name given 
also to the person so engaged. This is forbidden to a S'udra. 

When one (of the other castes) arrives at old age, or has a grandson, 
ho may wisely give up the management of his household to his son or to a 
relation, abandon worldly concerns, and leaving the city, retire into the 
desert. Ho may there build himself a hermitage, and putting away the 
outward pleasures of souse, practise mortification of his body in propai-ation 
for his last journey. If his wife, through affection, desiro to accompany 
him, he may suffer it and not deny her, but he must resist all carnal 
inclinations. Here he preserves the sacred fire of his daily saciificc and 
clothes himself with the loaves of trees or with skins, and ho may wear a 
coarse loin-cloth. He should never cut his hair or his nails and morn- 
ing, noon, and evening he should perform the prescribed ablutions and the 
Sandhyd. Like the Grihastha, he should perform the llovia sacrifice morn- 
ing and evening, but his ablulious ore three times more nunieious, iu as 
3G 
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much as he performs them ten times to the other’s three. He must always 
keep his head bowed down and follow the instructions given in the 
Patanjala system and carefully control the emotions of the spirit. He 
should cmploj' his iime in reading the Vedas, sleep only at night, and 
lie on the bare ground. During the four months of the hot season he sits 
between five fires, lighting four about him, and having the sun burning over 
head. During the four months of the rains he should live upon a stage 
sustained by four poles, so that he may not be in danger from a flood 
nor injure minute animals by his movements, nor must he protect himself 
from the weather. During the four months of the cold season, he should 
pass the night sitting in cold water. He should always observe the GJiuii- 
draijam fast and eat only at night. He is permitted to keep a store of 
food sufficient for a year and should accept nothing from others, living 
on grain and gathering wild fruits that have fallen. He eats nothing that 
is cooked, but ho may moisten his food. If he can obtain naught else, 
ho may bog of other anchoiites, and failing them, he may go into the town 
to seek the necessaries of life but he must not remain there. 

If he is unable to live in this manner, he abandons all sustenance 
and journeys onwards to the east or north till his bodily powers are 
exhausted, or ho throws himself into fire or water in self destruction, or 
ca.'.ts himself down from a precipice and thus ends his life. They consider 
that heaven is the reward of this course and final liberation is dependent 
on the profession of asceticism. What is understood by some as mii&ti, or 
final liberation, is, that in a former birth, this stage of abandonment of the 
world had been attained. 

The fourth jieriod is Sannydsa, which is an extraordinary state of 
austerity that nothing can surpass, and which when duly carried out is 
rewarded by final liberation. Such a person His Majesty calls Sannydsi.^ 

After the completion of the third stage, and the habit of self-denial 
in all sensual pleasures is acquired, the disciple first obtains the per- 
mission of his teacher and then quits his wife, shaves his head, beard, and 
the hair of his face and abandons all worldly concerns. His teacher pre- 
sents him with a loin-cloth and some covering and accepts a trifle in 
return. He does not occupy himself with reading, but applies himself 
entirely to spiritual contemplation. He passes his life alone in the wilds, 
performs his ablutions morning, noon, and evening, and is scrupulous in 
self-purificatiou and practises the duties described in the Patanjala system, 
carrying them out after his own method. He performs the Sandhyd and 
then repeats from one to twelve thousand times the word Om, which is 

1 The term Sanni/dam was applied many centuries before his Majesty was born. 
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the begimiiag of the Vedas. At the fourth gliwi before the close of day, 
he goes into the city, and repeats the name of God, begging at three, five, 
or seven houses of Brahmans, but does not take more tlian a handful of food 
from each. If they put it into his hand he straightway eats it, or if they 
throw it on the ground, he takes it up with his mouth or gathers it in 
a cloth and eats it after cleansing it in a sti'cam. He then retires to a 
place where there is no sign of the cooking of food or lighting of a fire. 
He avoids a S'udra or a Mlechchha and if he is not quickly supplied with 
food, he does not wait. After eating he dii'ects his eyes to the tip of his 
nose or to his brow and passes a brief space in meditation. He walks 
with his head and feet bare and does not remain in any one place. If he 
is compelled to pass through a city or village, he does not remain in the 
former more than three days nor in the latter more than one. In the 
rains he abides in one spot and thus is his life passed. Some adopt tlio 
course of religious abandonment both during the first and second periods. 

Some say that the first period extends to twoiity-fivc yeans, and tlio 
same is allowed for the three other peiiods. The second is lawful to all 
the four castes ; the first and third to all but S'udras, but the fourth 
is exclusively for Brahmans.' 

Worship of the Deitt. 

The Hindu sages declare that whoever seeks to do the will of God, 
must dovoto certain Avorks exclusively to purposes of worship and the fii'st 
six of the nine schools already alluded to, comprise this under four hoods. 

The I'irst is — 

rs'v.\RA-Pi5jA, 

or 

Divine Worship. 

Since according to their belief, the Supremo Deity can assume an 
elemental form Avithout defiling the skii't of the robe of omnipotence, they 
first make various idols of gold and other substances to represent this 
ideal and gradually withdraAving the mind from this material Avorship, 
they become meditatively absorbed in the ocean of His mysterious Being. 
Sixteen ceremonies conduce to this end. After the performance of the 
Uoma and Saiidhyd obligations, the devotee sits down facing the east or 
north, and taking up a little rice and water sprinkles (the idol) Avith the 
intention of beginning the worship of God. Then folloAvs the Kalasa-pujd 

1 The duties of these periods may be read in Wilson’s Vishnu PHrilii.A Clmptera 
IX to XIT, and in Maiiu. 
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or pitcher-worship. Tlio water of the pitcher which is required for the 
ceremony is venerated after a special manner.^ He next performs the 
Sanlclia-pujd, wherein the white shell is venemted whicli is filled with 
water to be poured over the idol. Next follows the Ohantd-pujd, 
in which the gong is plastered with sandalwood unguent and worship- 
ped. When these are concluded, he sprinkles a little rice with the 
intention of soliciting the manifestation of the deity. Such is the 
first of the sixteen ceremonies. (2). The intention is made that the 
prayer of the supplicant ma}' be accepted. A throne of metal or other 
substance is placed as a seat for the deity. (.3). He pours water into 
a vessel that he may wash his feet when he comes, it beiug the custom 
of the country to wash the feet of superiors when they enter a house. 
(4). lie throws down water thrice on the ground to represent the rins- 
ing of the mouth by that mystical being, as it is also a custom of this 
country among the more refined classes to offer this service to a superior 
before meal-time. (5). Sandal, flowers, betel, and rice are thrown into 
water and thus offered. (6). The idol is lifted up with its seat and carried 
to another place. With the right hand a white conch-shell is held while 
with the loft a gong is struck and the water is poured over the idol which 
is then washed. (7). The idol is then dried with a cloth and placed upon 
its throne and it is dressed in such costly robes as circumstances can furnish. 
(8). It is then invested with the sacred string (9). The sectarial 
mark is next made in twelve places with sandal. (10.) Flowers or leaves 
are then strewn over it. (11). It is fninigatod with perfumes. (12). 
A lamp is lit with clarified butter. (13). Food according to ability is 
then placed on a table before the idol, which is then distributed to people as 
the idol’s leavings. (14). Is the Nainai-fciiTO which is a posture of sup- 
plication. He repeats the praises of God with heart and tongue and falls 
prostrate witli his whole body like a st.aff. This prostration is called 
ianda-vat (sfaff-like) ; he so prostrates himself that eight of his limbs 
touch the eai'th, — the two knees, the two hands, the forehead, the nose, and 
the right and left cheeks. This is called iSos/sfaiijrii, (eight members). Many 
perform one of these two obeisances in supplication before the great. (15). 
Circumambulating the idol several times. (16). Standing like a slave 
before it, and taking leave. 

In each of these ceremonies, prayers are repeated and particular acts 
are performed. Some consider only five of these ceremonies from the 

1 A twig of each of the following the Mangifera Indies are placed in the 

sacred trees : Metis religiosa, Fieus indi- pitcher of water as an oblation. 

ca, Ficus glomerafa, Mimosa albtda and 
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7tli to the 13Ui, as imperative, others practise more ; except a Sudra and 
a Sannydsin, all others perform this worship thrice daily. 

Worship is of six kinds : (1). In the heart. (2). Making the sna 

a means of divine adoi'ation. (3). Causing fire to serve the purpose 
of spiritual recollection. (4). Worshipping in presence of water. (5). 
Cleaning a spot of ground as a place for worship. (6). Making an idol 
a representative object of pi-ayer. They also make images of those who 
have attained to God and account their veneration ns a means of salvation. 
The Second kind is — 


Tajna,’ 

or 

Saeriitce. 

By this the favour of the deities is obtained and it becomes the means 
of securing the blessing of God. The term Jag is also used. Pdka-yajna 
(simple or domestic sacrifice) is making the Uoma in the name of the 
deities and bestowing charity before taking food. This is variously per- 
formed. Japa-yajna is the mutfering of incantations and the names of God. 
These two, like the first, are of daily practice. Fidhi-yajiia or cercinouioi 
act of worship is of numerous kinds, in each of which important condi- 
tions are prescribed, large suras of money expended and many animals 
sacrificed. One of these is the Ascamedha, or horse-sacrifice, which is 
pei'forinod by sovereign princes. When its necessary preparations are 
completed, a white horse having the right ear black, is brought out and 
oonsocralod by certain incantations, and (being turned loose) it is followed 
in its march by an army for conquest which in a short time subdues the 
world and the king of every teri-itoi-y (which it enters) tenders submis- 
sion and joins tUo victorious forces. Tliey pictciid that whoever performs 
this sacrifice a hundred tunes, becomes lord of heaven. Many are said 
to have attained this rank and marvellous legends are told of them. If 
he cannot perform that iiumber he obtains an eminent place in that 
region * Another is the R'ija-suya-yajna, one of the conditions at- 
tached to which is the presence of all the princes of the world at the 
great festival, each of whom is appointed to a particular duty, and the 


1 In Hindi Jagnn, and Jag. Cf. Mul- 
ler, Hist. Sansic. Lit p. 203, and it. In 
Pdka-yajna the former word is not to be 
taken in the sanso of cooking bnt signi- 
fies small or good. 

8 After the return of the king, it sno- 
ccsaful, with the vanquished princes in 


his train, the horse was sometimes im- 
molated, after tlio frstiral of rejoicing. 
Failnro in conquest was followed by 
contempt and ridicule of overweening 
pretension TIic antiqnity of this sac- 
lifice goosb.xck to Veilic times. Albiruni 
Iniefly describes it in Cliap LXV. 
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service at the banquet can be performed only by them. Whoever has twice 
inaugurated this ceremony becomes lord of heaven, and many (arc said) 
to have obtained this happiness. There are manifold kinds of these sacri- 
fices, but the two herein mentioned must suffice. 

The Third kind is — 

Dana, 

or 

Alms giving. 

There are numerous forms of this meritorious pi’ooept and various are 
the modes by which the provision for man’s last ionrncy is secured. The 
following sixteen arc accounted the most important : — 

(1). 'TulA-ddna or the tveighing of the person against gold, silver 
and other valuables. (2). Iliranyagarbha-ddna : an idol of Brahma is 
fashioned of gold, having four faces in each of which are two eyes, two ears, 
a mouth and nose. It must have four hands, and the rest of the mem- 
bers are after the form of men. It must bo 72 fingers high and 48 in 
breadth. Its weight may vary between a minimum of 33 tolahs and 4 mdshas 
and a maximum of 3,410 tolahs. It is decked with jewels, and incantations 
are pronounced over it. (3). Jirahtndn^a-ddna, or alms of the egg of 
JBrahmd.^ An egg is made of gold in two parts which when joined together 
have au oval shape. Its weight varies between a minimum of 66 tolahs and 
7 mdshas and a maximum of 3,633 tolahs and 4 mdshas. Its length and 
breadth may not be less than twelve fingers nor greater than one hundred. 
(4). Kalpa-taru-ddna. This is the name of a tree* {tarn) which is one of the 
fourteen treasures brought out of the sea, as will be related. A similar tree is 
made of gold, and birds are represented sitting on its branches. It should 
weigh not less than 12 tolahs, and the maximum weight as above. (5). 
Go-sahasra-ddna, is the alms of a thoissand cows with one bull, having the 
tips of their horns, according to ability, plated with gold or silver and 
their bumps covered with copper, with bells and tassels of jak’s hair round 
their necks, and pearls in their tails. (6), lliranya-lcdmadhemi-ddna.^ 
A golden cow and calf are made ; they may be of tlii'ee kinds ; the first 
Weighs 3,410 tolas ; the second, the half of this weight, and the third weighs 
one-fourth. (7). Hiranydsva-ddna. A golden horse is fashioned weighing 
from ten tolahs to 3,633 tolahs and. louv mdshas. {H). SiraHydsva-ratha. 
A chariot of gold of the first of the above-mentioned weights is made with 


See p. 11 of this A’ol. 

S Of Indra's paradise, granting all de- 
sires. 

* Dhenu is a milch- cow, or a cow' that 


has calved. Kama-dhenu is the cow of 
plenty, belonging to the sage Yaisishtha, 
yielding all that is desired For Sira- 
ffija-garbha. See p 103. 
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four vvliculs aiul from four to eight horses weighing from ten to 6, GOG tolulis 
and eiglit mnslias. (9). HemaJiasti-ratha-ddiia is an alms of a chariot 
of gold drawn by four elephants. Its weight is from sixteen tolahs and eight 
?redj7i (lit to the maximum aforesaid. (10). Pancha-ldngala-ddna is a gift of 
five ploiiglis oi gold of the above weight. (11.) DAm-a-ddna, is a figure of 
the surface of the earth made of gold, upon which are represented mountains, 
woods and seas, weighing not less than sixteen tolahs, eight nvishas, and 
not more than 3,G33 tolahs. ( 12) Visva-chahra-ddna. A complete radiate of 
eight petals is made of gold representing the entire dome of the heavens, and 
is of four weights, viz. 3,333 tolahs, four mdshas : half of the above ; one- 
fourth: 66 tolahs, 8 mdshas. (13). Kalpa-lataddna is in the shape of a 
creeper. Ton tcndiila arc made of gold, weighing fiom sixieou to 3.330 
tolahs, iaav mdshas (14). Sapta-uigora-ddna. The Aereji 6eag are represen- 
ted in gold weighing not less than twenty-three tolahs, four mdshas, and uot 
more than the weight above given. The length and breadth of each of these 
aie twenty-one fingers, oi the half thereof The first sea is filled with salt; 
the second, with milk ; tlie third, with clarified butter ; the fourth, wiih 
molasses ; the fifth, with butter-milk ; the sixth, with sugar ; the seventh 
with Ganges-water. (15). Batna-dheau-ddna, the representation of a cow 
with a calf made up of jewels. (16). Mahabhufa-ghafa-ddna,'^ is a repre- 
sentation in gold of the figure of a man surmounted by the head of an 
elephant, which is called Qaneda. Its weight is from sixteen tolahs, eight 
mdshas to 3,330 tolahs, four mdshas. 

In some works the first or Tuld-ddna, the weight whereof should be 
not less thau 106 tolahs, eight mdshas, nor more than 833 tolahs, four mdshas, 
is alone given, and the remaining forms are omitted. Thero is also somo 
difference of opinion regarding the distribution. Some give only to tho 
Achdrya or teacher who shares the alms with others, while somo bestow 
it also upon other Biabmans. 

For each of tliese forms of charity, there are various injunctions. 
Although no distinct season is fixed, they ai’O regarded as of more efficacy 
in times of eclipse and when the sun enters Capricorn and on some other 
occasions. Strange legends are told of them and of their results, as for 
instance regarding the first kind, if the giver weighs himself against gold, 
he will remain in paradise for a thousand million kalpas and iidvanco from 


t Mahd-bhuta signifies a ‘ hnge crea- 
ture ’ and ' gliata ' is tho frontal sinns of 
an elophant. Gancsa was tho son of 
Siva and Fdrvati and is invoked at the 
beginning of undertakings as removing 
obstacles. lie is rcpicseiicod as a shoit 


pot-bellied man frequently mounted on 
a rat or attended by one, and to denote 
his sagacity, has the i.oad of an olepiinnt, 
with, however, but ouo tusk . — JHonier 
IFilliains. 
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degi'ee to degree of beatitude, and when lie rc-assumes human form will 
become a mighty monarch. 

The Fourth kind is — 

S^K^DDHA, 

or 

Ceremonies in honour of deceased ancestors. 

The charity is given in the name of deceased ancestors and is of vari- 
ous kinds, but four are specially observed : (1). On tlic day of decease 
and its anniversary. (2). On the first day of the first quarter of the 
new moon. (3). On the si'cteonth lunar day of the month of Kudr, (Sept. 
Oct.). (4). Bestowing charity in a place of worship in the name of the 
deceased. 

The manner of performing it is to bestow money and gifts in kind, 
dressed and undressed, on Brahmans in the name of father, grandfather 
and groat grandfather including their wives, and in tho same way on the 
three directly ascending male ancestors of the mother and their wives. 
All four castes may perform this ceremony. 

When these four duties of worship, sacrifice, alms-giving and com- 
memoration of the deceased, as now described, are performed, tho wor- 
ship of God is accounted to be perfectly carried out, and without thorn it is 
not effected. 

Avatabas, 

or 

Incarnation oj the Deity. 

They believe that the Supreme Being in the wisdom of His counsel, 
assumes an elementary form of a special character for the good of the 
creation, and many of the wisest of the Hindus accept this doctiine. 
Such a complete incnrnatiou is called Piirndvatdra, and that principle which 
in some created forms is scintillaut with the rays of the divinity and bes- 
tows extraordinary powers is called Ansdvatdra or partial incarnation. 
These latter will not be hero considered. 

Of the first kind they say that in the whole four Yugas, ten manifes- 
tations will take place, and that nine have up to the present time appeared. 

Matstatataua, 

or 

Fish-Incarnation. 

Tho Deity was herein manifested under the form of a fish. They say 
that xn the Dravida * country at the cxtx'emity of tho Dekhan in the city 

t TJio Goroixxaudol Coast from Madras | soutliwai'd nrliore tho Tamil laiigiiago 
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of Bhadravati, during the Satya Yiiga on the eleventh lunar day of the 
mouth of PMlguna (Feb.-March), Bajd Mann, having withdrawn himself 
from all worldly concerns, and being then ten hnudi-ed thousand years 
of age, lived in the practice of great austerities. He was performing his 
ablutions on the banks of the river Kritaiuala when a fish cnmo into his 
hand and said “ preserve me.” It remained in his hand a day and night 
and as it increased in size, he put it into a cnp, and when it grow 
larger, he placed it in a pitcher. When the latter could not contain 
it, he put it into a well and thence transferred it to a lake and after- 
wards to the Granges. As the Ganges could not hold it, he gave it place 
in the ocean, and when it filled the ocean, the Baja recognised the origin 
of the miracle and worshipped it and prayed for a revelation. He 
heal’d the following answer : •* I am the Supreme Being. I have assumed 
the form of this creature for thy salvation and that of a few of tho elect. 
After seven days the world will be destroyed and a flood shall cover the 
earth. Get thou into a certain ark with a few of the righteous together 
with the divine books and choice medicinal herbs and fasten the ark to this 
horn which comelh out of me.” The deluge continued one million, seven 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand years after which it subsided.^ 

KtfliMAVATAEA, 

or 

Tortoise-Incarnation. 

In the Satya Yuga in the light half of the month of KArttika (Oct.- 
Nov.), on tho twelfth lunar day, the Creator manifested himself in the 
shape of a tortoise. They relate that the deities wished to obtain tho 
water of immortality after tho manner of butter by churning the ocean 
of milk. Instead of a churniiig-stick, they used the largest of tho 


is spoken. The Kritamdla occurs in the 
Vishnu Parana; but tlie Kurma rends 
Ritumala ; according to Wilson neither 
name is verified. 

1 The story is told in the Maliablidruta 
with reference to the Matsya Piirdna as 
its authority which would imply that 
the poem is later than the Pnran i, bnt 
according to ^Vilson, the great ejuc is 
raaoh older than any extant Parana, and 
the aimpiioiby of the story iu the llalia- 
bhdrata ia of much more antique com* 
plexion thaa the extravagance of the 
actual Matsya Parana. In the former, 
37 


lluiiu collects the seeds of existing 
tlntigs in tho ark, explained in the latter 
as effected by the power of Yoga. In 
the latter, the groat serpents oomo to 
serve as cords to fasten the ark to the 
horo of the fish j in the former, a cable 
of ropes is used. As the ark is homo 
on tho waters, Mann enters into con> 
vorso with the fish, and its replies which 
concern the creation, regal dynasties 
and the datios of tho diilorent orders, 
form tho subject of thoPurdi;^a. — IFthon, 
F. P. 
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inountaiim, Mandara. "From its excessive weight the mountain sunk into 
the ocean, and great were their difficulties. The Deity assumed this shape 
and bore up tlie mouutaiii on his back and the gods obtained their desire. 

By this miraculous act, foorteon priceless objects wore bz'ought up 
from the sea: — (1). Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, appeared as a brido 
and tiuis a source of happiness to all creatures was obtained. (2). Kaus- 
tuhlm-mani or the wonderful jezvel Kaustuhha, of extraordinary lustre 
and ill A^Tilne beyond price. (3). J*tiHjutuJta~vri]i’shiif the miraculous tree 
Fanjtdaka^ whose flowers never fade and whose fragrance fills the uni- 
verse. Some say that it grants all desires. It is called also KaVpa- 
crikfha^ (4). Sum. (the goddess of) wine. (5). D/towtio atari, the phy- 
sician ( of the gods) who could heal the sick and raise the dead to life. In 
his right hand, he held a leech and in his left (a branch of) the mp’obalan 
tree.* His Majesty considers that these two should be regarded separate- 
ly and the niirabor of treasures he accounted sixteen. (6). Cliandra-inani, 
the (mooii-gem or) world-illumining moon. (7). Kdma-dhenii, the mira- 
culous cow which gave forth from her udders the gratification of every wish. 
(8). Airdcata, tho white elephant (of Indra) with four tusks. (9). Sankha, 
the Avhitc couch-shell of Avondrous sound that bestoAved victoi’y on whomso- 
ever possessed it. (10). Visha, deadly poison. (11). Am^Ua, tho water 
of life. (12). Bamhhd, the nymph, beautiful and sweet-dispositioned.* 
(13). A'dca, the horse Avith eight heads. (14). Sdrangadhanus, or the 
how Sdranga of Avhich the unerring arroAV carried to any distance. 

After producing these inestimable treasures, tho tortoise deseended 
into the earth aud is believed still to exist. 

VAB.(nAVAT.iRA, 

or 

Boar-Incuniaiion . 

In the Saf;/a Yuga, on tho day of the full moon in the month of 
Karttika (Oct.-Xov.) in the city of Hrahmdvarta’’ near NimisMra^ and 


A The coral tree, Erythrina Indica, one 
of tho five trees of Paradise. 

* Commonly Kalpi-taru, tho latter be- 
ing synonymous w'ith vrilcsha, a tree. 

8 According to Monier Williams, he 
hold a cap of Ampta in his hands. Dhan- 
vantari is also the name of tho author 
of ‘the Aynr-Veda. 

* A nymph of Indra’s paradise, some- 
times regarded as a form of Lakshmi, 


and popularly accepted as a type of 
female beauty. The order and number 
of these ocean treasures varies in dif- 
ferent accounts. See the Vishnu Furdna 
on the churning of the ocean. I. IX. 

8 See p. 33. According to Mann (II. 
17) it is a district between the Sarasvati 
and Drisadvati rivers. 

8 Or Naimisha from S. nimisha, a 
twinkling; the name of a forest and 
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Ayodliyn, this manifestation took place. One of tho Diiiti/as named 
Jlu-aiiydkiha^ had passed a long period in tho practice of ansloritic.s and 
tho worship of God. One day the Deity appeared to him in visible form 
and asked him what he desired. Rejoiced at these gr.aoions woids, he 
ennmeratod many noxious animals and prayed for exemption from their 
injury and that he might be monai’ch of tho whole universe. Shortly 
after ho obtained his wishes, and dispossessing Indua of the sovereignly of 
heaven, committed its charge to one of his own kindred. The deities and 
Brahma h.nstoned to Vishnu and besought his aid. As in the request for 
ovomption tho name of the hoar had been omitted, they received this 
answer, “ I will manifest myself under that form and deprive him of life." 

Soon aftcrwai'ds, Vishnu took this shape and entering his capital, des- 
troyed him. This is pointed out as having taken place at Soron.® The 
earth was again peopled with the virtuous and Indi’a recovered his sover- 
eignty of the world above. 

The period of this manifestation was a thousand years. 

IfAllA-SINIU, 


Man- TAon-Tneanatiou . 

This was a form from the head to the waist like a lion and tho lower 
parts rosomhling a man, and was manifested in tho ^attfa Yuga on the 
fourteenth of tho light half of the month of Vaisdkhn, (April-Mny), in 
the city of JTiranyapura now commonly called HindaunS ne.ar tho metro- 


shrine, celebrated ns tho rosidonco of 
certain llishis to wliom Sniiti related ihe 
!llnhabh.iratn Tho district was so-called 
bocanso tho sago Ganra-ninkhn destroy- 
ed an army of Asnrns in .a twinlcling. 
Alonicr Willi.ims, who refers to the Jla- 
habh. Adi., p 7275, Vann , p 0070. It 
is called Nimkhiir in the I f>., a town 
in the Sitnpur Hist., Ondh, on the left 
bank of the Gumti, 20 miles from Sita- 
pur town Lat 27° 20' 55" X. and long. 
80° 31' 40". It is described as » place 
of groat sanctity with nnnierons tanks 
and temples. In one of the tanks, Rsma 
is said to have washed away his sin of 
slaying a Brahman in the person of 
Bdvnna, the ravisher of Sila. 

1 Fawn-eyed, an epithet also of S'iva ; 


j in tho Tishnn Pnriinn tho two sons of 
Dili, arc J{iianynlca<tp,i f clothed in gold) 
and IIiri'HyU'.ha {goldon-nyod). 

* In the Elnh di-,tricc, N. Bf. P. It is 
a town of great anliqiiity according to 
tho I. G .and was orlgimally known ns 
Ukiila-Kshetra, but after tho dpstruction 
of niranynksha, tho name w.as changed 
to Snkara-Kshetr.a (boneficont-rcgion). 
Devout Ilindns after visiting Mathar.t, go 
on to Soron to bntho in the Bnrhg.ang.! 
which is hero lined with handsoTuc tem- 
ples and y/iiifs. Tho I. G. incorrectly 
gives tho D.iitya’s name as Ilirnnya- 
kasyapa, .and Ukala is perhaps for Utkala 
or Dtkarn. 

8 In the Jaipnr State, situated in 2fi° 
44' N., and long. 77' 5' 13, on the old 
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polis of Agra. They say that Jliranyakaii'ptt of the Daitya race spent 
many long years in a life of ansterity until the Deity appeared to him 
and asked his de.sire. His first prayer was that his death might not take 
place by night nor by day, and next, he begged proteoLiou agaiusl. all 
noxious animals which he severally named, and, lastly, that he might obtain 
sovereignty over the realms above and below. His request was granted. 
The deities yielded submission to him and the world was filled with the un- 
righteous. The chief spirits implored aid of Vishiju through Brahma and 
their prayer was heard. It is said that Hiranyalcasipu had a son called 
VrahlnJa who, like the deities, worshipped the Supreme God and followed 
the path of truth in spite of his father, who though he subjected his son 
to much persecution, was unable to turn him fi'om that course. One even- 
ing his father asked him where the Supreme Being dwelt. He replied 
that he was omnipresent and to explain his meaning, pointed to a pillar 
in which also he declared the Deity to be. The king in folly smote 
it with his sword, and by a miracle from heaven, the above form came 
forth from it and tore him to pieces ai the interval of time between night 
and day, and his death was caused by an animal of a specially-created 
type. It is said that this divine form asked Prahhula to choose some 
boon. The great-souled youth prayed only for final liboTOtion (jivon- 
niukti), which is eternal life freed from the defilement of corporal existence 
and from the bonds of joy and sorrow. This manifestation continued one 
hiiudjred years. ^ 

Vamaxa, 

or 

Pirarf-Incarnation . 

In the Tretd Yuga, on the twelfth day of the light half of the month 
of Bhdilrapada (H. Bhddou, Ang.-Sept.) in the city of Sonhhndrd, on the 
banks of the Narbadil, this new manifestation wag born of Aditi in tlie 
house of Kasyapa, the son of Marichi,* the son of the legendary Brahma. 


roafco from Agra to MhoWj 71 miles S. W. 
of the former, onoe an eztensiye city 
and no\7 much decayed. The Mahahhir 
fair held nnnually, is attended by as many 
as 100,000 pilgrims. /. 

f Pour chapters of the Vishnu Pu- 
rann, from the 17th to the 21sb, are taken 
up with the history of the legend, but 
the death of Hiranyakalipu is mention* 
ed without the immediate circumstances 


which gave oocasion to it. Wilson re- 
gards this as another instance of a brief 
reference to popular legends frequent in 
that Pnr&na. It is referred to, he ob- 
serves, in several other Puranas, bub ho 
had himself met with tlie story in detail 
only in the Bhagavata. 

* Tho variant in the note more ap- 
proximates to the true name than tlmb 
chosen in the text. Marichi was one of 
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This incarnation continned a tiionsand years. Bali of the Daityn race 
underwent an austere penance to obtain tho sovereignty of the three 
'worlds. The Bountiful Giver of all desires revealed himself and granted 
his wish and Bali thus obtained a mighty dominion. Having subdued 
the throned princes of the gods, he left them in possession of their prin- 
cipalities. He performed many sacrifices, hut neglected to present to tho 
deities their customary offerings. The latter, through the intercession 
of Brahma, implored Vishnu to dethrone him who comforted them by 
revealing the issue of events. In tho same year this moon-orb dis- 
played its radiance, and when the child grow in wisdom, in conformity 
with rule and custom ho Avas placed under tho tuition of tho sago 
Bharadwdja. With his preceptor he attended the sacrifice which the king 
had inaugurated at Kurnkshetra, and after the royal custom, Bali asked 
him what boon he desired. He replied, “ I ask of thee as much ground 
as I can cover with three steps.” The king in amazement rejoined, “ Is 
so slight a gift craved of a monarch so illustrious and powerful P” When 
at last, after some debate ho consented, the first step was so great that it 
covered the earth and tho lower regions. Tho second measured tho extent 
of the celestial Avorld. Tho Baja delivered himself up in bonds in coni- 
nmtation of the third step. On account of the natural goodness of tho 
Biija’s disposition, aftor depriving him of his universal sovereignty, ho 
conceded to him tho rule of the nethor world. i 

Pabasl'Bamavatab \, 
or 

Incarnation of Rama with the axe. 

In tho house of Jamadagni a Brahman, and of his wife Benukii, 
during the Tretd Ynga, on the third day of the light half of tho monlh 
of Vamikha, in the village of Bankatta * near Agra, this human form was 
born. 


tho Prajapaiis and the father of Kasya- 
pa. One of ihe most sacred spots on 
the Narbada to this day is a site near 
Sroach city where Half performed tho 
horsc^sacridco According to tho J. 
on tho doubtful authority of tlie Rewa 
Farsria (Rewa being anotlier name for 
the Narbada), the sanctity of the Ganges 
will cease in the Samvat year 1951 (1895), 
while that of the Narbada will perpo> 
iually endure. 


I This is briotly alluded to in tlio 1st 
Chap of the Y. X’., bnt fuller details are 
I foniid, according to Wilson, in tho Blui- 
gavata and in tho Kurra.i, Alfatsya and 
Ydmuna Purinas. Bharadwdja was one 
of the seven lliHhia. 

S This is probably a corruption of 
aran>ya^'a, n forost, wherein his licrmi- 
iage wus built to which lie took his 
bride, Uio daughter of Rdjd Piusciidjit. 
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Kacttavirya of the Daitya ' race, who had neither hands nor feet, was 
at that time on. the throne. In great affliction on account of his misfor- 
tune, ho abandoned the world and retired to the Kailii.sa mountain to undergo 
penance. Mahadeva vouchsafing his favour, gave him a thousand arms 
and at his prayer bestowed on him the sovereignty of the three worlds. 
But he oppressed the deities for which reason they implored his destruc- 
tion, and tlieir supplication was heard. They say that Jamadagni was des- 
cended from Mahadeva and Renuka from Aditi mother of tlie deities 
{Adityas). She had five sons, the fifth being Parasurama. He was 
instructed by Mahadeva in the Kailasa mountain, and Jamadagni his 
father worshipped in the desert. Karttavirya was one day engaged in the 
pastime of liunting and he happened to pass by the liermitage of Jama- 
dagni and sought there to satisfy his hunger and thirst. The hermit 
brought forth food and drink, basides jewels and valuable presents 
befitting a monarch. The king was amazed and refused to touch them 
till he was informed conceniing their possession. Ho replied that Indra, 
the ruler of the celestial regions, had bestowed upon him the cow Kama- 
ilhena which supplied him with all that ho required. The king seized 
with avarice, demanded the cow. He answei’ed that ho could not comply 
with his request without the sanction of Indra, and that no earthly power 
could take possession of it. The king enraged determined to use force, but 
notwithstanding all the troops be could collect and his hostile attempts, ho 
conld not prevail. At length one night he came secretly and slow Jama- 
dagni, but found no trace of the cow. Renuka sent for her son Paiusn- 
ram.a, and performing the funeral ceremonies of the deceased, burnt 

1 This is an piTor, proh.sbly of a copyist. at the top of the vaUey of Sohagpur 
Ho wnB soTOroign of the Haihaya tribe in Bhagel-kbuiiJ, nwnro of their ancient 

desoondiints of Yadii from tho twelftli lineage and celebrated for their valour, 

prince of tlio Innav lino. Of tide tribo Their predatory connection with the 

there were five grout divisions, tho Sakns, suggests their Scythian origin, 

Talojanghas, Vitihotras, Avantyas, Tun- which the word Hnya, meaninvin Sansk. 
dikeraa .and Jatas. They dwelt in Cen- a horse, is supposed to coniirm, perhaps 

tral India. The capital of the first from their nomadic habits implied in tho 

named was Mabisbmati or Oliali Mahes- Homeric name, Hippomolgi. Wilson hints 

w.ir, still called, aecording to Col. Todd their connection with the Hans. See his 

Sa/iiisM-brt/iii I-I baM, ‘ village of tho notes to Book IV, Chapters III and XI, V 

thousand armed,’ i. e., of Kiirttavirya. P.ThoKaila3amonntain,tIiofabledPara- 

(RajasUian,!. 30, n.) These tribes must dise of Siva is placed by tho Ilindns, 

have preceded the IlAjput tribes by whom north of the Jlamasa lake and regarded 

their country, Malwa, Ujjain and the as one of the loftiest peaks of tho Hima- 

valley of the Narbada, is now ocenpied Inyos. Vide Vol, 11, 313, n. 2. 

A remnant of the Uailiuyu still exists 
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herself according to the cnstoin. of her people and laid upon her son the 
injunction to avenge her. Parasurama, endued -with miraculous power, 
set out to engage the king, and twenty pitched battles took place. In the 
last, the king was slain and the deities recovered their sovereignty. He 
then collected the wealth of the nniverse and bestowed it in alms at a 
saci-ificial ceremony, and then abandoning the world, retired to the obs- 
ciu’ity of a solitude.^ 

He is still believed to be living and his habitation is pointed out 
in the mountain Mahendra of the K^onkan. 

Eamavatara, 

or 

BAma-hicarnafion . 

They relate that Ritvana one of the Edhthasas two generations in des- 
cent from Brahma,® had ten heads and twenty hands. He underwent 
austerities for a period of ten thousand years in the Sailasa mountain 
and devoted his heads, one after another in this penance in the hope of 
obtaining the sovereignty of the three worlds. The Deity appeared to 
him and granted his prayer. The gods were afflicted by his rule and 
as in the former instances, solicited his dethronement which was vouch- 
safed, and Rdma was appointed to accomplish this end. He was accord- 
ingly born during the Tretd Yuga on the ninth of the light half of the 
month of Gliaitra (March- April) in the city of Ayodhya, of Kausalya 
wife of Raja Dasaratha. At the first dawn of intelligence, he acquired 
much learning and withdrawing from all worldly pursuits, set out journey- 
ing through wilds and gave a fresh beauty to his life by visiting holy 
shrines. He became lord of the earth and slew Ravaija. He ruled for 
eleven thousand years and introduced just laws of administration.® 

Krishna vATAJiA, 
or 

Incarnation as Krishna. 

More than four thousand years ago, TJgrasena of the Yadu race bora 
sway in his capital of Mathura. His son Kaiisa rebelled and dethroning 

I This fable is taken from the Maba- by slaying Jamadagni in Biiina's ab- 
bbarata and inserted in the 7th Chapter, senee. 

Hook IV, of the Vislinu Fnrdua. In this, ® He was the son of VKravas, son of 

Humanses his axetoent off his mothor’s Pnlnstyn, son of Brahma, 
head at the command of his father, who ® The litorntnre of tlie Ramdyana in 

restored her again to hie at his son’s re- various languages is snliiciontly well- 

quest. The sons of Knrttavirya are there known to dispense w’ith a reference to 

said to revenge the death of their father the details of this Avatdra, 
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his father raled with a persecuting hand, while at the same time Jara- 
sandba, Sisnpala and other princes of the Dnityas exercised unbounded 
tyranny. Tlic afBicted earth assuming the form of a cow, hastened with 
Srahma to Vishnu and implored their destruction. The prayer was 
granted and the divine commission was entrusted to Krishna. They say 
that the astrologers foretold to Kausa that a child would shortly be born 
and that his reign would be at an end. He thereupon ordered the slaugh- 
ter of all infants and thus each year the blood of many innocent children 
was shed until liis sister Devaki married Vasudeva of the Yadu race. 
Now Kansa heard a report that Devaki’s eighth son would be the cause 
of his death. He therefore confined them both in prison and put to death 
every son that was born to them. In the beginning of the Kali Yaga, on the 
eighth lunar day of the dark half of the month of BMdrapada (Aug.- 
Sep.), in the city of Mathura near the metropolis of Agra, the child was 
born while the guai'ds were negligent. The fetters fell off and the 
doors were opened and the child spoke thus, “ On the other side of the 
Jamuna. a girl has even now been born in the house of the cowherd Nanda, 
and the family are asleep. Take and leave me there and bring the 
girl hither.” As Vasrxdeva set out to fulfil this injunction, the river 
became fordable and the command was obeyed. Krishpa in his ninth 
year killed Kansa, released Ugrasena from prison and seated him on the 
throne. He also engaged the other tyrants and overthrew them. 

He lived one hundred and twenty-five years and had 16,108 wives, 
each of whom gave birth to ton sons and one daughter, and each wifo 
thought that she alone shared her husband’s bed. 

Buddhavataba, 

or 

Buddha-Incarnation . 

He was born of Maya in the house of Eaja Sudhodana of the race 
of Ramachandra during the Kali Yitga, on the eighth of the light half of 
the month of Taisdlclia in the city of Makata.i 


1 For ‘ city ’ read ‘ country.’ Hagadlia 
is here intended, of which the capital 
was Bajagriha. According to Spencer 
Hardy it is called Uakata by the Bor- 
mans and Siamese, Mo-ki-to by tlie 
Chinese, and Makala Kokf by the Japa- 
nese. See 'Mannal of Buddhism,’ p. 140, 
on the Buddha’s five perceptions re- 


garding the character of the period, the 
continent, conntiy, family and day of 
Bnddha-manifestations. The city of 
Kapilavastn is supposed to have wit- 
nessed the birth of the last, According 
to Hardy, Bnddha was said to have been 
born *‘ on Tuesday, the day of the fall 
moon in the month of Wesak, the ne- 
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They say that as many sacrifices were perfoi’med at this period and 
the nninher of animals sacrificed was very large, Vislmn willed to appear 
in human form to condemn the Vedic institutions and their sacrificial 
I'itcs. Ifor this reason he became incarnate in that year and lived to the 
age of a hundred. Some account of him has already preceded. 

KAI.KTAVATAnt, 

or 

Rallci- Incarnation. 

At the clo.se of the Kali Ynga, in the tenth of the light half of the 
mouth of Vaisdkha, this birth will taho place in the family of the Brah- 
man Vishuuyasas from the w'omb of his wife Yasovati in the town of Sam- 
bhala.i 

They say that a time will come when a just prince will not bo left 
upon the earth, iniquity will abound, grain become excessively dear, and 
the age of men will become shortened so that they will not live bo^’^oiid 
thirty years, and deaths will be rife. For tho remedy of these disorders, 
the Deity will become incarnate and renew the world in righteousness. 

Some add fourteen other Avatdras, making them twenty-four, and 
have written w'orks on tho histories of each, relating many extraordinary 
Icgoiuls. 

Many men fashion images of the.so Avaftiras in silver and gold and 
worship them, but the Jainns and Buddhas do not boliovo in tho complete 
incarnations {Pth na fatal as). 

Unclean Things. 

These are, — wine, blood, semen, excrement, urine, excretions from the 
month, nose, ears and eyes, sweat, hair, detached nails, bones of .animals 
whose flesh is forbidden, a woman in her courses, and one newly deli- 
vered during the period hereinafter stated, any dead animal, forbidden 
food, a sweeper, an ass, a dog, (tame) swine, the dust that rises from off 
an ass, goat, sheep or broom, and the mud sh.aken out of a garment, a 


kata {NaTcshatra (.>) ] being TVisa [ Visa- 
kha (?)] ” But as lie jnscly observes, it is 
easy to bo tninnle when tbo aunalist 
consnils only his imagination. 

1 See Vol. ir, p. 16, n. 1. He is to 
appear ou a white horse with a flashing 
sword for tho final dcstrnction of Mlech- 
chlias and those that love iniquity, and 
to I'e-cst.ablish i ii>hlcou.sncss. Thcsiiui- 

3ti 


larity of tho idea and expression to the 
Apocalyptic vision of tho wliilo liorso 
and its ndor will readily occur to 
mind and the analogy between some of 
tlieso manifestations and certain scones 
in tbo New Testament 1ms often been 
observed, and is not tlio rosnlr of acci- 
dent. 
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siuner guilty of tlie five great sins, or wlioovor touches such, a crow, a 
(tame domestic) cock, a mouse, a eunuch, the smoko from a burnt corpse, 
a Tvasherinaii, a banter, a fisherman, a gamester, a spirit-seller, an execu- 
tioner, a tanner, a dyer, a currier, and an oilman.^ 

PCRIflEB?. 

Knowledge, austerity, suspension of breath (prcmnydma), religions 
exercises of the SaiidhijA, sun-light, moon-light, fire, water, air, earth, ashes, 
mustard-seed, wild produce of the earth, shade of a tree, the back and 
legs of a cow, a plough, a broom, sour things,® salt-water, mouth of a horse 
or goat, eating certain food, the lapse of time, milk, butter-milk, clarified 
butter, and the dung and urine of a cow. 

State of Pdkification. 

Knowledge and austerity purify the soul. When the inward person 
is unclean by improper food, it is purified by suppression of breath and tho 
wild produce of the earth : a dmnkard by molten glass.® When the body 
is defiled by ordure, wine, blood and the like, it becomes pure by cleans- 
ing below the navel with earth and water*, and above it with earth and 
water, rinsing the teeth, washing the eyes, bathing, abstaining for a day 
and a night from food and drink, and afterwards eating five things from 
a cow.* A pathway or water that has been polluted by tho shadow of a 
Chiinddl (pariah) is again purified by sunlight, moonlight, and air. If 
the ordure of any animal falls into a well, sixty pitcher’s full of water 
must be taken out ; if into a tank, a hundred pitchers ; any part of a 

1 Prohibitions nnd pomiissions in re- on the teeth, gnms anti stomach. Henco 

gnrcl to food and ccremoniul pnrifiention cow’s moat w.-is forbidden as it is essen- 

aro treated in ilie V. Leotnro of Mnnn's tially thitk and cold. II. Cliapter 68. 

Ordinances. Albiruni says that ho was ® Sonr liqnids, according to Mann, 

informed by Ilindns that before tho cnrdled milk and all produced from it 

time of Bharata, the meat of cows was and all liqnids pressed from pnre flowers, 

permitted, and cows were killed at cer- roots and frnits may be drnnk. V. 10. 

tain sacrifices, and that the reason of By the purifying effects of certain food 

the prohibition was their unwholesome- sacrificial food is meant. Mann. V. 1P5 

ness ns food. In a hot climate the inner n. 6. 

parts of tho body are cold, the nntnral 8 In Mann, boiling cow’s urine, milk, 

■warmth is feeble and tho digestion is so ghee, liquid cow dung, or spirituous li- 

weak, that it has to be strengthened by qnor. Tho pniiishmont is for a Brah- 

chewing the bctol-nnt. The betel in- man and is equivalent to death. XI. 

flames the bodily heat, tho chalk in the 91-02, and n. 3. 

betel leaves dries up everything wet, 4 Milk, buttermilk, ghee, dung, of a 

and the hetel-nut acts as an astringent cow and its urine. 
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river, is pnrifieJ by its own flow.i From oil that is defiled, the ooutami- 
natiiig matter is taken out and the oil is boiled. Milk cannot be purified 
except only when the shadow of a Chanddl may have fallen upon it, in 
which case it becomes pure by boiling. Cotton, leaves, molasses, grain, be- 
come pure by the sprinkling of a little water after removing the defilement. 
Gold, silver, stone, vegetable produce, rope and whatever gi’ows boueath 
the earth and utensils of cane are purified by water, and if they have 
been defiled by unclean oil and the like, by hot water. Clothes are puri- 
fieJ by water. Wooden vessels if defiled by the touch of a GJiaiiddl cannot 
be made pure, but if touched by a Stidra or any unclean thing, may be 
purified by scraping ; and wood and bone and horn must be treated in the 
same manner. Anything made of stone after being vvashed must ha buried 
for seven days. A sieve, a winnowing basket, a doer-skin, and the like, 
and a pestle-and-mortar, are purified by being sprinkled with water. A caii 
may bo scraped in the part defiled and the rest dashed with water. An 
earthen vessel is purified by being healed in the fire ; and the ground by 
one of the following : sweeping, lighting a fire thereon, ploughing, lapse of 
a considerable time, being touched by the feet or back of a cow, sprinkling 
with water, digging or plastering with cowdung. Food smelt by a cow 
or into which hair, flies or lice* have fallen, is purified with ashes and 
water. If any thing is defiled by excretions from the mouth, nose, eyes, cars, 
or sweat, or touched by h lir or nails detached from one’s own body, it should 
be first washed, and then scoured with clean earth, and again washed until 
the smear and smell have gone. Excretions from the mouth, nose, ears, 
or oyes of another, it they come from above the navel, must if possible, bo 
purified as above described, after which he must batho: all below tho 
navel, and the two hands are purified by cleansing in the same way. If 
he be defiled with spirituous liquor, semen, blood, catamenia, (the touch 
of) a lying-in woman, ordure and urine, ho must wash with water and 
scour with earth, and again wash with water if the defilement be above 
tho navel ; if it extend below, after the second washing, he must rub himself 
with butter from a cow and then w'ith its milk, and afterward with its butter- 
milk, and next smear himself with cowdung and wash in its urine, and 
finally drink three handfuls of water from the river. If he touch a washer- 
man, or a dyer, or a currier, or an executioner, or a hunter, or a fisherman, 
or an oilman, or lame swine, he is purified by water only. But if he touch 
a woman in her courses or a lying-iii w'oman, or a sweeper, or a great 


1 Mann. V. 103. Burnell uses the 
wold ‘ volooity.’ 


® The word is ‘kiriii’a worm in tho 
text, but icudurod hue in Munu, 
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sinner,* or a eorp.se, or a dog, or an ass, cat, crow, domestic cook, mouse or 
a eunuoli, or the smoke of a burning corpse, or the dust from an ass, dog, 
goat or slicep roach him, he must enter the water in his clothes and bathe 
and look at the sun and prouonucc incantations to it. After touching a 
greasy human bone, he must bathe with his clothes on or else wash himself 
and drink three handfuls of water and look at the sun and put his hand 
upon a cow. Whore the sun is not visible, he must look upon fire. If 
silk or wool come in contact with any thing the touch of which (in a 
man) would require his bathing, it is purified by air and sunshine if it be 
not actually defiled, otherwise it must also be washed. A woman in her 
courses becomes pure after the fourth day. 

If it is not knoivn whether a thing be clean or unclean, they accept 
the deci.sion of some virtuous person regarding it or sprinkle it with Avater. 
The details on this subject are numerous. 

Improper Dress. 

A blue garment, unless it bo of silk or wool, is improper for any caste 
except a S'lidra, but a Brahman’s wife at night, and a Kshatriya woman as 
a bride or at a feast, may wear it, and a Vai4ya Avoraan must avoid it Avhen 
performing tho Srddtlha or fnnoi'al rites. The women of all three castes 
may not Avear it Avlieu cooking or eating. 

Prohibited Food. 

Human flesh, heef, horse-flesh, domestic cocks and hens, the parrot, 
the Sdriha,^ tho Mi/mh, the pigeon, the oavI, tho vulture, tho chameleon, the 
bustard, the Saras (Ardea antigonc), the Papiha and AvateifoAvl, frogs, 
snakes, Avcascls and animals whose toes aro joined (Aveb-footed birds) ; 
animals that abide in towns, except the goat; the ruddy goose (Anas 
casarca), the pond-heron (Ardea torra),® dried fish or flesh, five kinds 
of fish, vie. .—(1). The llohu, (Cyprinus Rohita). (2). The Pattliar Ohald 
(Stone lickcr). (3). The Sankara (probably a skate the 7?aia iSan/ior). 
(4). TIioEiy'ii’a. (5.) Tho BdraH:^ cainivorous animals, the camel, the 


I Mahd'pdtakiii. See post p. 29? n. 2. 

* See p. 121, n. 2. 

B Tlieae last two ia the text seem in- 
oladod ill the exception, but the pond- 
heron or paddy-bird at least is express- 
ly forbidden by Mann. v. 13. 

* The last named, of irhich there are 
several variants, and tho second and third, 
are not in Mann who mentions the pat- 


Miia and simlintn^da which together 
with the rtyli'a and roku or rohtta are 
declared to be foir/id, bnt tho commen- 
tator Medha-tithi limits tho two latter 
to use at sacrificial ceremonies. I do 
not find tho Patthar-ohato mentioned in 
Day s Pishes of India. Stone-licking 
is common to a good many if not to all. 
The Sankara is perhiips, a skate, the 
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elepbaut, llic rhinoceros, the monkey, the various reptiles ; all that pro- 
duces intoxication, camel’s milk, mare’s milk, auil the milk of all animals 
that divide not the hoof ;* goat’s and ewe’s milk, the milk of forest 
animals, woman’s milk, milk from a cow in the first ten days after calving, 
milk of a cow whose calf has died, till she calves again ; garlic, leeks, 
carrots, the Sebesten plum (Cordia Sebestena) the pi-oduce from unclean 
land, or food Avliioh a man’s foot has touched or the hand of a woman 
in her courses ; anything from the house of a courtesan, or a thief, or a 
carpenter, or a usurer, or a blacksmith, or a polisher, or a goldsmith, 
or a washerinan, or a weaver’, or a tanner, or a currier, or a singer or 
dancer, or an armourer, or a dog keeper, or a seller of spirits, or a 
physician, or a surgeon, or a hurrter, or a eunuch ; food set apart or the 
food of one who has committed the five groat sins ;* food dressed for offer- 
ings to the deities, leavings of food of one in mourning during the 
period of mourning, food of arr unchaste woman, cheese and the liko 
that is made of milk,® all food di’osscd with oil or water and left all 
night; whatever becomes sour from being left long; food in which hair 
or insects may have fallen ; food eaten without the five ceremonies which 
are obligatory before meals, as will be now described. 

Those details are already nrimerous and what has been said mast sufilce. 

Cereuoxies in Cookino AND Eating. 

Bach time before cooking, if it be in the house, the floor and part of 
the wall should bo plastered with cowdung and earth, and if it be in the 
woods, as much ground as will hold the materials and the cooking utensils. 
No one but the person* who cooks may occupy the spot, and he must 
fii’st bathe and put on a loiu-clotb and cover his Lead and thus complete 
his meal. If a piece of paper or dirty rag or other such thing fall on 
the plastered space, the food is spoilt. lie must bathe again and newly 
plaster the ground and pi’ovide fresh matci ials. The cook must be cither 
the mistress of the family or a Brahman whose special duty this may bo, 
or a relation, or the master of the house himself. 


Baia SbiiJcur ; Bajiva signifies streaked 
or striped, and is mcntioiicd by Monier 
Williams as a fish wiioso spawn is said 
to be poisonous. I cannot identify it nor 
the following name Briralii. The rhino- 
ceros is a disputed animal, H. Y, 18, 
n. 6. 

1 A variant omits the negative, bat 
'M.mn is distinct on tlio point nnd forbids 
tho milk of uuiniLils with a solid hoof. 


* Slaying a Uiabman, drinking spiri- 
taoas liqnor, theft, adultery -vvith the 
wife of a Gnrn are the four great Crimea ; 
associaung witli those who commit tliom 
is tho fifth, liana IX, 236, nnd XI, 55. 

8 Cardled milk and all produced from 
it aro expressly allowed. V. 10. 

* The text has by mistake for 
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Before eating, tiie place where they sit must be plastered in the same 
way, and they occupy it without spreading any covering on the ground , 
blit a stool or a wooden board, bare as aforesaid, may bo used. 

Next, the following five cei'emouies are regarded as indispensable; — 
(1). Reading some portion of the Vedas. ^2). Sprinkling water as a liba- 
tion to departed ancestors. (3). Placing some food in front of the idol. 
(4). Throwing a little food on the gi-onnd in the name of the deities. (5). 
Giving some to the poor. First the children eat, then the relations 
satisfy themselves, after which the man hiin.self partakes, but not out of 
the same dish with another even though it be a child. None but the cook 
may bring any provisions to the gathering. If by accident his hand touches 
any one, or he is touched by others, whatever food he holds in his hand at 
the time he must throw away, and bathing anew, bring fresh materials ; 
unless the cook be a woman, for whom it will suffice to wash her hands and 
feet. The cook eats last of all. In drinking also, each person must have 
a separate vessel. 

Formerly it was the custom for a Brihmau to eat at the house of a 
Brahman or of a Kshatriya or of a Vai^ya, and a Kshatriya might eat at 
any house but that of a S'udra ; and a Vaisya in the same way ; but in this 
cycle of the Kali Tuga, each must take his meal in the house of hia own 
caste. The utensils from which they eat are generally the leaves of trees, and 
fashioned of gold, silver, brass, and also of bell-metal, and they avoid the 
use of copper, earthenware, and stone vessels. They also consider it im- 
pi’oper to eat from a broken dish or from the leaves of the bar or banyan 
tree (/icus Intlica), the pipal, {ficus religiosa) and the swallow-wort (Ascle- 
jpeos gigantea)l To eat twice either in the night or day is not approved. 

Rules op Pasting. 

These arc of numerous kinds, but a few will be mentioned. 

The first kind is when they neither eat nor drink daring the day and 
night, and twenty-nine of these days are obligatory during the year, vh., 
on the eleventh day of each lunar fortn^ht of every month ; the SivanUri ;* 


1 These being snered ; the flowers of 
tho Asclepeas are placed upon the idol 
Miihsdeva. It secretes an acrid milky 
jnice which flows from wounds in the 
shrub, and is applied to varions medi- 
cinal purposes, and preparations of the 
plant aio employed to cure all kinds 
of fits, epilepsy, liy stories, couvulsions, 
poisonons bitos. The flowers are largo 


and benntifn], a mixtnrc of rose and 
purple : there is also a white-flowered 
variety. Koxburgh, “ Flora Indioa.” 

* Siva’s night, a popular fpstival in 
honour of S'iva kept on the 14th of tho 
dark half of tho month of lldgha (Jaii.- 
Feb.) When Siva is worshipped under 
tlie typo of the hiiign, a rigorous fast is 
observed. Alunior Williams. 
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the fourleentli of the light half of the month of Vaisdhhu (April-May) in 
■which the birth of the Nara-Sinlia, or Man-lion took place ; the third of 
the light half of the bauie month being the anniversary of the birth of 
Faramidma ; the ninth of the light half of the month of Chaitra (March- 
April), the nativity of Edina; and the eighth of the dark half of the 
month of BhdJia-pada (Bluulon, Ang.-Sop.), the nativity of Kyishna. 
On these occasions, some abstain from grain only, and other authorities 
lay down particular details. 

Tlw second kind. They eat only at night. 

The third kind. They take only water, fruit and milk. 

The fourth kind. They eat bnt once during the day and night, but 
may drink water at any time. 

The fifth kind. They do not of their own desire eat during twenty-four 
hours, but if pressed to do so, they may partake of food not more than once. 

!Z%e siajt/t tmd is the Ohandrayania, which is in live ways: — (1). On 
the first day of the month, one mouthful is taken and an increase of one 
mouthful made daily till the fifteenth, from which date it diminishes daily 
by the like quantity. (2). Or on the first of the month, fifteen mouthfuls 
are taken and the consumption daily diminishes till the fifteenth, when it 
is reduced to one mouthful ; after which it again increases by one mouthful 
daily. (3). Some say that instead of this, three mouthfuls, should be 
taken each half-day, and nothing else should be touched. (4). Or, again, 
eight mouthfuls each half-day, four in the morning and four in the even- 
ing. (6). Or two hundred and forty mouthfuls may be eaten (during the 
month) in any manner at will : The size of the mouthful should be that 
of a pea-hen’s egg, and the faster should bathe regulaily morning, noon, 
and evening. 

The seventh kind. They neither eat nor drink for twelve days. 

The eightJi kind. Out of twelve days, they eat a little once daily for 
three days consecutively, and once at night only for three other days ; 
during three other days and nights they do not eat unless some one brings 
them food, and for the remaining three, they fast altogether. 

The ninth kind. For three days and nights they eat no more than one 
handful, and for three other days the same allowance only at night : for 
three more days and nights if any food is brought to them, they may 
take one handful, and for three days and nights they eat nothing. 

The tenth hind. For three days and nights, they swallow only wann 
water: for three other such periods only hot milk, and again for three 
days and nights hot clarified butter, and for three days and nights they 
light a fire and put the mouth ag.ainst an opening by which the hot 
air enters, which they inhale. 
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The eleventh kind Oat of fifteen flays, foi- throe days and nights 
they eat only leaves, and for three days and nights only the Indian fig ; 
for three days and nights they are content with the seeds of the lotus ; 
for throe days and nights, leaves of the pipal; for three days and nights, 
the hind of grass called ddbhad 

The twelfth kind. For six days out of the week they must content 
themselves with one of the following six consecutively, the produce of the 
cow; — (1). Urine. (2). Dung. (3). Milk. (4). Buttermilk. (5). Bat- 
ter. (6). Water. On the seventh he must abstain from food altogether. 

During every kind of fast they must abstain from meat, the pulse 
Adas, {Cicer lens'), the bean ioiiyft, (Dolichos 8ine7is{s), 'honey and molasses; 
they must sleep on the ground ; they may not pky at such games as chaupar 
and solah nor approach their wives at night, nor anoint themselves with 
oil, nor shave, and the like, and they must give alms daily and perform 
other good works. 

ENuncraTios of Sixs. 

Although these exceed expression, and a volume could not contain 
them, they may be classed in seven degrees. 

The first degree comprises five kinds which cannot bo expiated. 

(1). Killing a Brahman. (2). Incest with the mother. (3). Drink- 
ing spirituous liquors by a Brdhman, Kshdtriya or Vaidya ; accounted no 
sin, however, in a S'ddra. Some authorities name three kinds of spirits, 
vis., distilled from rice or other grain ; from mahwd [Bassia Latifolia), and 
the like : from molasses and similar things. All three are forbidden to 
the Brahman; the first-named only to the Kshatriya and the Vaisya. (4). 
Stealing ten nii(,shas of gold. (o). Associating for one year with anyone 
guilty of these four. 

The second degree. Untruth in regard to genealogy, carrying a slander 
to the king, and false accusation of a Guru, are equivalent to slaying a Brah- 
man. 

Carnal connection with sisters by the same mother,^ with immature 


1 Or darlha, the name specially of the 
kuia-grass (Toa Cynoanroides) used at 
sacrificial ceremonies, hut also applied to 
the Siicchanim spontaneum and 8. cijltn 
iricum, 

* Both are games of hazard ; the lat- 
ter is also called solah-bagghu. The 
names are derivatives from the numerals 
four and sixteen respectively, chaupar 


having two transverse bars in the form 
of a cross drawn on the playing cloth, 
and tho other played with a namber of 
lines drawn on tho ground. 

® Taken in this sense by Sir IV .Tones, 
and confirmed by the comment, itor Mod- 
hatithi, bat Hopkins translates " with 
women born of one’s own mother.” 
Mann, XI. 59, 
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girls, ■with -women of ihe lowest class, nnd I he wives of curriers, painters, 
rope-dancers, fisheameu and fowlers, nnd the wife of one's friend or .son, is 
oq-niraleul to the second great sin ^of the first degree). 

Forgetting the Tetlas. or showing them contempt, false testimony 
(without a bad motive), killing si relation (without malice), and eating 
probibitod things, .are equivalent lo t.lic third sin of the first degree. 

Betrayal of trust in regard to a deposit, and stealing a human creatnre, 
a horse, jewels, silver and land, arc equivalent to stealing gold. 

TJiirJ dcgi-ae. Killing a cow. adnltciy with other than the above- 
named women, theft of other things besides ("old), killing a woman,’ a 
Kshatriya, a Vai^j-a or a .S'ddra (without malice), bewitching, oppression of 
others, exacting illegal imposts, procni'ing for immoral purposes, prostitu- 
tion and making a livelihood thereby, deserting a teacher or father or 
mother, usury as has boon noticed, trading in a Briilunan or Kshatriya 
unless through ucecssity, in which case they may not deal in oil, salt, 
sweetmeats, cooked food, sesame-seed, stone, living animals, red cloths, 
hempen, linen or woollen eloihs, fruits, medicines, arms, poison, flesh 
perfumes, milk, liouey, buttonnilk, spirituous liquors, indigo, lac, grass 
water and leather goods : non-payment of the three debts,® that is t.o the 
gods, ■\vhich is sacrifice; to spiritual tcnchei’s. which is reading the I’cdos,- 
and to ancestors for Ihe procreation of their kind: omitting investiture 
of the saered thread at the proper time, dcsci'ting one's kindred, selling 
a sou, a wife, a garden, a well, or a holy pool, digging up green produce 
from the ground having no need of it,*' performing ihc jidhi sncriCco wit.li 
a sc-llish \iew merely, npjilieation to the books of a false religion, doing 
service for hire as a llrabinan.* inanwing before an elder brotlicr: all these 
arc con.iidered equivalent to killing a cotv. 

Fourth Jfijref. iJissiimilation, sodomy, mole.stinga Brahman.*' smelling 
any spirituous liquor, and aiiylliing extremely fa'iid or nnfit to bo smelt.® 

Ftftli degree. Killing an elephant, a horse, a camel, a dcei', a gnat, a 
sheep, a buffalo, a ni'hjao. a fisb, an ass, a dog, a cat,' a pig and tlic like ; 


1 Tlie variant in tlio notes is correct 
anti I Imvc adoprccl it inbtead of the read- 
ins; of tlic text tvliicli makes tlio trninaa 
tlio tvifo of the castes that follow. See 
Mann, XI. 67. 

S To the gods, manes nnd men. aro the 
three debts with which man is born. 
XI. 6G, n. 7. Hopkins. 

8 In Manu, cvittiiig down grocu trees 
for lircwood. 
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4 That is toaehing liio Todas for hire 
working in mines ami dvkee .and bridges 
nnd other mecliaiiio.al works, serving a 
Sudra, .all of whieh aro forbidden. 

8 Willi hand or stall’. Ulcdhutithi. 
XT. OS, n. 11. nopkin.q. 

6 Tho v.iriant in the note is 

correct. 

I A variant has lahii'p.ic whicli in Vol. 
II. p. 338. n. 1., I liave rcmhivd im the 
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receiving' property from forbidden pei'sons as a Cliandala or pariab, aird 
the like ; trading in the tilings aforesaid without necessity, falsehood, 
and serving a S'udra. 

Sixth ileyrce. Killing small insects like ants ; eating from the hand 
or vessel of a wine-seller. 

Seventh dcrjree. Stealing fruit, flowers, and firewood ; want of mental 
firmness on important oocasions.t 

For each of these degrees of sin certain penances have been appointed, 
the performance of which releases fi-om further penalty ; for instance, they 
say that whoever kills a Brahman will transmigrate into the form of a 
deer, a dog, a camel, or hoar. When he takes liuman form he will bo 
subject to diseases and end his life in great alHiotious. The expiation is 
to out off pieces of his own flosli and skin and throw them into the fire, or 
for twelve years forsake his family and taking a human skull in his hand, 
go a begging and from street to street and door to door proclaim his 
wickedness ; this is, provided it was accidental,^ otherwise this penance 
lasts twenty-four years, 

Iktemob Sms. 

Although they hold those to be very numerous t-welvc are accounted 
heinous: — (1). Krod/ia, being under the influence of anger. (2). Lohha, 
inordinate desire of rank and wealth. (3). Dvesha, liatred towards men. 
(4). Biiga, love of worldly pleasures, (o). Mdna, esteeming one’s self 
above others. (G). Ifo/ia, ignorance. (7). JZada, intoxication from spiri- 
tuous liquors or wealth or youth or station or knowledge. (8). SoAu, ab- 
sorption in grief through loss of goods, reputation or honour, or separation 
from friends. (9). Mdmatea,^ considering the things of the world as one’s 
own. (10). Ahanlcdra, egoism. (11). Bhaya, fearing other than God. 
(12). Harsha, joy in one's own virtue and the evil of others. 

The endeavour of such as desire to know God should be first to res- 
train themselves from these twelve sins until they acquire virtuous dis- 
positions and become worthy to attain to the divine union. Some say 
that all evil actions are reducible to ten heads,* of which three corrupt 


hog-deer (cemia porcinus) for reasons 
thorciu given. All forest animals are for- 
bidden to bo killed by Hlaiiu. 

1 ‘ On trifling oce<isions,’ neeording to 
Sir. W. Jones. Ilopkius omits tho oou- 
dition altogether. 

> The penance is donbled for a Esha- 
triya, and trebled and qnadi'npled for 
the next two castes. 


S Tho te.vt has erroneously Matva. 
Mama-fva signifies literally, mine-noss, as 
Ahantcdra signifies as litenally ego-iani. 

* This is taken from Slann, XII 5, 6, 7 
Resolving on forbidden things is defined 
by a commentator as desiring to kill a 
Briihman and the like, and tho third in 
conceiving notions of materialism and 
atheism. 
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tlie heart, vis,, coveting the goods of another j resolving on an}' forhiddon 
deed ; scepticism in regard to the choscir Fcrvants oC God. The same 
number defile the members of the body, vis., taking the goods of another 
by force ; injury to the innocent ;• adultery. 

The sins of the tongue are four, viz., scurrilous language, falsehood, 
slander, and useless tattle. 

May the omnipotent Lord keep ns from these ten sins and bring us to 
the goal of our desire. 

Sacred Placer of Pilokimaoe. 

Although profound and enlightened moralists are convinced that truo 
happiness consists in the acquisition of virtue and recognise no other tem- 
ple of God but a pure heart, nevertheless the physieiaus of tho spiritual 
order, from their knowledge of the pulsation of human feeling, have bes- 
towed on certain jilacos a reputation for sanctity and thus rousing the 
slumberors in forgetfulness and instilling in them the enthusiastic desire 
of seeking God, have made these shrines instruments for their reverencing 
of tho just, and the toils of tho pilgrimage a means of facilitating tho 
attainment of their aim. 

Those holy places are of foui* degrees. 

The first is termed cieva or divine and dedicated to Brahmd. Yishpu 
atid Mahadeva. The greatest among these are twenty-eight rivers in tho 
following order ; — 

(1). Ganges. (2). Sarasvati. (3). Jamuna. (4). Narbadii.* (5). 
Vipasa, known as the Biali (Hypha-sis). (6). Vitasta (Hydaspos or 
Bidaspes) known as tho Bihat. (7). K.ansiki, a river near Rhotas® in 
the Panjab, but some place it in the neighbourhood of Gnrhi in the eastern 
districts. (8). Naudavati.* (9). Chandrabhiiga, known as the Chenab. 
(10). S'arayu (Sarju) known as the Saiau. (11). Satyavati.® (12). Tapi 

1 Properly injury without aunctiou of its loontion there is properly nssigned. 

law. that is, to uniiiinls except at autlio- Garlii is a pargand of Purneah through 

risecl sacrifices, to men when not in- wliioh district tho river flows. Keith 

flicted as legal penalties : Manu, XII. 7, Joliiistoii gives it .also the name of iho 

n. I Sauklinssi which tlie I. G. treats as 

* Properly Narnia-dfi, giving pleasure ; another river joining the Brahni.ipntra, 
commonly, Nerbndda. bnt not tmcPablo in his map. 

3 Rohtds or Rotas ne.ar Jholnin, over- A Homer Willninis gives a Kandaiirtha 

looks the Kuhdn Kadi according to tho | apparently connected with a river which 
I. G. I find no river of this name in the ho cannot idoniify. 

Punjab, but tho Kosi another name for 3 The same as tho Kau^iki Satyavati, 

the Kaniiki in Behai’, is well known and the uioihor of Jaiiiadagni, father of 
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known as Tapti, upon tlio (north) bank of which is Bnrhanpiir.*- (13). Piira- 
vftti.S (14). Piisavati. (13). Gomati (Giimti) near Dvai’akii.8 (IG). 
Gandaki, upon the banks of which is Snlbinpiir of the Siibah of Ondh. ( IT). 
Babada.* (18). Devikii (Deva orGogra). (19). Godavai'i, called also Biin- 
ganga.® Pattan of tho Deklianis situated on its bank. (20). Taniraparni® 
at the extremity of thoGckhan. Hero pearls are found. (21). Channan- 
rati. (22). Parana, near Benare.s. (23). Iravali, known as tho Bavi (Hy- 
draotes). Labor is on its bank. (24). S'afcadra (the hundred-olmunollod), 
known as tho Sutlej. Ludiana is upon its bank. (25). Bhimarathi, 
called also tho Bhima, in the Dckhan. (26). Pavnasona.'? (27). Van- 


Parnaui-ilma hocamo tho Kauaiki rivor. 
Tho rcciirrcncc of the same iinmo ia 
iinticcil hy Wilson in hia onumcration 
of tho rivers who nttributea it either to 
tho error of a copyist, or to one iiatiia 
boiti!' .applied to difforont rivora: in 
this case ditforont names to tho same 
river. 

1 See Vol II. pp. 223, 228, 238. 

® Tho Parriitl in Malwa, Wilson Y, P. 

8 This ennnoe, of conrso, bo tho Pvil- 
rakn known as Krishna’s capital in 
Kiitliiawar. In soino 3ISS. tho name 
Svaraka is omitted as well as tho G.m- 
daki, and tho words in tho text “upon 
tho banks of whicli,’’ &c , follow inune- 
diatcly after " Oomati.” Thoro mast be 
somo orroi'iniho transoi'iption. Sultan- 
piir ia on tho Oniiiti, 150 miles from tho 
Gandak. 

* iVilford considers it tho ilahnnada 
which falls into tho Ganges below Itnlda, 
but Treliiwiioy S.miulcrs places it below 
tho mouths of the Orissa Mahiinadi. 

6 According to tho I. G. there are two 
of this nnnio. One rising in tho hills 
K. of Jeyporo and falling into tho Jumna 
after a conrso of 200 miles. Another 
rising S. of Nepal bounding tho Ondli 
terai and joining tlio Burhi Hapti at 
Karmanigliat. Tina is called the * arrow ’ 
(fdpo) rivor, perhaps from the legend of 
B8Tn;)a cleaving a hill with a shaft, 


from which a rivor is said to have 
arisen. IVilford gives this namo to tho 
Sarivati (full of reeds), now called the 
Ramg.angd. The namo applies to tho 
thickets of roods on its banka whore 
Karrtikoya was born. (As. Res. XIV 
409). I do not obaervo this name applied 
to tho Godavari. 

6 In Tinnevelli. Tho namo ocoars in 
tho lliimiiyana. 

Pass Tnmvaparni’s hood whoso isles 
Aro loved by basking crocodiles, 

Tlio Sandal woods that fringo her sido 
Thoso islets and her waters hido ; 
While like an amorous matron, she 
Speeds to hor own dear lord, the Sea. 

GriiBtlis. IV. X. LI. 

I conceive this lo bo tho Son, which 
IS supposed to derive its n.aine from the 
Sarsk. Sbiia, crimson. It is the Bran- 
nobons of Arrian and Pliny, thongh 
the point is di.spatcd as both this and 
the .Snnas aro apparently applied to 
two rivers. Its Sanskrit epitliota aro 
Hirimijd vahu (or golden armed) and 
Siriiniia udhas Cnnriforons). Pni nn, si<>'. 
nifica both feather and leaf and may 
be a fanciful ndjanot to ■ crimson.' but 
tai-^a signifying 'colour' has a high or 
degree of probability in its favonr than 
may bo fonnd for most verbal .analogies 
Tho last namo.( 18J.I cannot identify. 
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jam, lu tlic Dokliaii. (-S). .Vchanii3ja Soiiitj iiiolndo the Iiiiliiss, bnfc it 
is not of the same saiiclil3’. 

Each of those rivers as dedigated to one of theso deities, has pecnliar 
charaotoiistics ascribed to it : Some of the places situated on tlieir biiiibs 
are esteemed hol3’, as, for example, the village of Soron ou the Gantres, to 
■which mnltitudes flock on tlic twelfth of the month of At/hnii. (Nov,- 
Doc.). Some regard certain cities as dedicated to the divinities. Among 
these are commonly called Benares. The adjacent connfr3’ for five it'iis 
around the city i.s held sacred. Althongh pilgrimages take place through- 
out the year, on the Siva-nilri^ mnltitudes resort thither from distant parts 
and it is considered one of the most chosen jil.aces in which to die. Final 
liberation is said to bo fourfold: — (1). Salo 1 ci/a.^ passing from the degrees of 
paradise to Kailasa. They say that when a man goes to heaven throngli 
good works, he must return to earth, bat when after various transmigra- 
tions, he attains that region, he returns ■no more. (2). Stirt'ipi/a (assimi- 
lation to the deity) : when a man partakes of the divine olomcntaiy form, 
he does not revisit the earth (M). Sduu'pija (nearness to the deit3’) is when 
a man after breaking the elemental bonds, by the power of good woi’ks is 
admitted into tho piosonco of God’s eleet, and does not roturn to earth. 
(4). (absorption into tho deity): after passing through all inter- 

mediate stages, ho obtains the bliss of true liberation. The3' have likewiso 
divided the territory of Benares into four kinds. Tho characteristic of two 
paits is that when a being dies therein, he attains the fourth degree of 
MuJiti ; if he dies in one of the others, ho reaches tho third degree, and if 
in tho remaining one, tho second degree. 

Ayodhyd, commonly called Awadh. The distance of forty Icos to tho 
east, and twenty to the north is rcgaidcd as saei-ed ground. On the ninth 
of the light lialf of tho month of CJ/aiha a great religious fe.stiral is hold.-' 
Ujjain. All around it for thirty-two is accounted holy 
and a large concourse takes place on the Sini-nilri. 

Jvd)ic/(i ' (Conjovarani) in tho Tleklian. For tnonty kos around it is 

1 See p. 238, n. 2. j apeoat Bml'lhist centre, biU snbseqncnt- 

S I read for oA* Sifl.ikya | ly fell under rlie .T.iin inlliirnee, wliieb 

signifies being in llie same lio.aven with ^ was sncceeded in turn by Hindu pru- 
any paiUeular deity. Kat^ t<ti is tlio dominance. Tho 1. G. mentions its P 3 ’ra- 

paradiso of Siva, pliced according to mida and the thousinul-piliaied temple 

tbeir belief in the lliinalnya range. with its splendid porch and fiiio jewels 

3 Tlio anniversary of the birth of as still attracting visitors. As many ns 

Biim.a. V. p. 291. 60,000 pilgrims attend tlio animal fair 

The text has erroncoiisly Kdnti : in May. 1 1 is called the Duiiaroa of tho 

ICdnoliivarnm is tlio sonree of the i ulgar , South, 1. G. 
name. In Hi<)ueu I’lis.ing’^ time it w.is 
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considered sacred. On the eighth of every Hindu month that falls on a 
Tuesday, there is a groat concourse of pilgi’ims. 

Mathura is sacred for forty-eight to* around, and even before it be- 
came the birthplace of Krishnia, was held in veneration. Religious festivals 
are held on the 23rd of the month of Bhadra ( Bliadoh, Aug.-Sopt.) and 
the 15th of Kdrttika (Oot.-Nov.).t 

Dvdraka. The country for forty hos in length and twenty in breadth 
is esteemed holy. On the DiwuU^ festival, crowds resort hither. 

Mdyd, known as Haridvara (rtavdwar) on the Ganges. It is held sa- 
cred for eighteen kos in length. Large numbers of pilgrims assemble on 
the loth of Otiaiira. 

These seven are called the seven (sacred) cities, 

Praydga now called Illahabas. The distance for twenty kos around is 
venerated. They say that the desires of a man that dies hero are gratified 
ill his next birth. They also hold that whoever commits suicide is guilty 
of a great crime except in this spot where it meets with exceeding reward. 
Throughout the year it is considered holy, but especially so daring the 
month of Mdglin.^ (Jan.-lfeb.). 

Nagarkot-* For eight kos round it is venerated. On the eighth of the 
montlis of Chaitra and Etidr, many pilgrims assemble. 

Kdshmir is also accounted of this class and is dedicated to Mahadeva, 
Many places in it are held in great veneration. 

The second are the shrines of tho Asuras, which are temples dedicated 
to the Daitya race. In many things they share tho privileges of the 
deratds ; but the latter are more pure, while the othens are filled with tho 
principle of tamos (darkness).® Their temples are said to be in tho lower 
regions (Patala). 

1 Tho formor is tho anniversary of .'fi'im (Feb.-M.ircht .mti Xiiar (Sept.-Oet. 

tho biith of Krishna, t. c., odding 15 Sansk. /fsrun' bat the reading of tho te.vt 

d.iys of tho liglit half to 8 of tho d.irk is correct. Tho sun enters Capricorn in 

half, making it tho 23rd day. Tho that month, and is regarded as a moat 

second festival is connected nith tho propitious period for ceremonies of mar- 

legend of the Serpent Kaliya. See. Vish. riago and the like. 

Pnr. V 7. * Knngra. See. Vol. II, p. 313. 

» DipaliinSansk., arowof lamps. Tho ® “ Brahma, then, being desirous of 

day of the now moon in the month of creating tho four orders of being tei-mcd 

Kdrttika, on which there are nocturnal gods, demons, progenitors, and men, col- 

illuminations in honour of Kdrttikoya, looted his mind into itself; whilst thus 
tho god of war. Tho night is often spout ooncentr.ited tho quality of darkness 
in gambling. pervaded his body and thence the de- 

» There arc variants of three other nions (the Asuras) were first born, is- 

months, VaCsakha, (April— May), P/idi- suing from his thigh, TJiis form abau 
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The third are called Arsha, or Blmnos of the great Rishis, men who 
by virtue of austerities and good works are in near proximity to the deity. 
Thoir shrines ai’o counted by thousands. Amongst them arc Nimkhar 
(Nimishai’a),^ Pukhra (Pushkara),® Khnshab, and Baddiri.® 

The fourth arc called Mdnmha, or appertaining to men who by tho 
power of good works are superior to mankind in general, though they do 
not obtain the rank of tho third degree. Thoir shriucs also are numerous. 
Among them is KiiruhsJietra,, which for forty hos around is considered holy, 
and numerous pilgrims resort thither during eclipses of the sun and moon. 

Ceremonies are laid down for each pilgrimage and their various meri- 
torious results are declared. 

O THOU 1 that seekeat after divine knowledge, learn wisdom of these 
Hindu legends ! Each particle among created atoms is a sublime temple 
of worship. May the Almighty deliver mankind from the wanderings of a 
vain imagination troubled over many things. 

CcsTOMS OF Markiaue. 

This is of eight kinds 

1. Brahiaya,^ The gild’s father with other elders of tho family visit 
tho bridegroom and bring him to his house whore tho relations assemble. 
Then the grandfather, or brother, or any other male relation, or the mother, 
says before the company ; — “I have bestowed such and such a maiden upon 
such and such a man.” The bridegroom in tho presence of the same com- 


doned by him which embodied darkness 
became night ; the quality of goodiiosa 
then becoming embodied, from his month 
issued tho gods j this form abandoned 
bocamo day. Thus tho gods are power- 
ful by day, tlie demons at night. Vish. 
Pnr. I. 6. I 

1 See p. 286. n. 6. , 

1 Town, lake and shrine in Ajmore- ' 
Mcrwdr, Hdjpntaua. It is tho only toim i 
in India having a temple dedicated to 
JBrahmd who here performed a sacrifice 
wUoroby the lake heoame so holy that 
tlio greatest sinner is absolved by bath- 1 
ing therein. The five principle temples * 
are to Brahma, Sdvitri, Badri Nardyana, 
Varaha and S'ivn Atmaliisvara. ITo liv- 
ing thing can bo put to death tvitliiii tho 
limits of the iowii. This place is evi- 
dentlv meant bv tin name rfUoin in 


Albiruni (Cap. LXVI) among the sacred 
places of the Ilindns. Ho adds its story 
as follows : ” Brahman onco was oocupiod 
in offering these to the tiro when a pig 
camo out of tho firo. Therefore they 
represent his image there as a pig. Out- 
side the town in three places, they have 
coustructod ponds which stand in high 
veneration.” Saohan’s Trans. — Mouicr 
■Williams says it is now cullod Poknr. 

^ This is tho exact transliteration, bat 
I ap 2 }roliond Badri Xiitli in Garhwdl is 
mount. In Badri-Ndrdyana, the latter 
word which is a patronymic form of 
Warn, tho ohiot or original man, would 
admit of inclusion under maausha, Khu- 
shdb I cannot identify. 

1 In Mauu Brahma. III. 21, 27. Alml 
Fais) uses tho adjectival form. 
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pany gives liis consent. Certain incantations are then pronounced and tho 
Iloma sacrifice is performed. It is then declai’cd that tho girl’s mother 
has borne male children and was of smaller stature than her husband,' 
and that the bridegroom is not impotent, and both parties declare that 
they have not been subject to leprosy, phthisis, dyspepsia, hemorrhoids, piles, 
chronic issue of blood, deformity of limb, or epilepsy. At the nuptials an 
attendant of the bride washes the feet of the bride and bridegroom and 
draws the sectarial marks upon them. Three vessels filled severally "with 
rice and curds, after certain incantations have been pronounced, are then 
given to them to eat. When this is concluded they are dressed out and 
taken to a retired chamber and a curtain is hung between tho bride and 
bridegroom. The father takes each of the young people and turns them 
facing the east and a Brahman repeats certain prayers and jilaces in the 
liand of each some rice and five betel-nuts. The curtain is then removed 
and they present to each other what they hold in their hands. The Brah- 
man ne.vt places the two hands of the bride in those of tho bridegroom and 
repeats certain prayers and then reverses tho ooremony ; after which ho 
binds them both ich looso-apiin cotton thread, and the girl’s father taking 
her hand gives her to the bridegroom and says, ‘May there be over parti- 
cipation between you and this nursling of happiness in throe things — in 
good works, in worldly goods, and tranquillity of life. '• Finally, a fire is 
lit and tho pair are led round it sovcu times,'® and tho marriage is com- 
pleted. Until this is done, tho eugagemout may bo lawfully cancelled. 

2. Daim (of tho Devas). At tho time of a sacrifice, all is given 
away in alms and a maiden is bestowed on the Brahman performing 

J I do Jioi find this condition. It ranst not be.ar tho n,arae of a constolla- 

niight po.ssihly mean inferior in caste tion, of a tree, of n river, of a harlmroua 

hut in that sense Abut Fazl uses nation, of a mountain, of a winged crea- 

Hann requires a bridegroom to avoid tho turo, a snake, or a stave. She mast have 

ten following families whatever their defect, walk like a goose or an olo- 

woalth in gold or kino, viz., tho family phant, have hair and teeth of moderate 

w hioh has omitted prescribed acts of reli- quantity and length, .and have exqnisite 

gion ; that which has produced no male softness of person. M. III. 7, 8, 9, 10. 

children j that in which tho Veda lias not The teat has for Tho words 

boon road; that which has thick hair &}j^ avo a translation of tho Sans- 

on tho body; and those enbjoet to ho- krit Jlundayni, slowness of digestion or 
morrhoids, plliisis, dyspepsia, epilepsy, a'mayn which is tho word used by Mann 
leprosy and albinoism, .also a girl with S Properly in seven steps. Thomarri- 

roddish hair, a deformed limb, troubled ago is not completed till I ho seventh stoji 

with habitual sicknoFs : and one with is taken. Manu, VIII. 227, and note, 
no hair or loo much, and immoderately lloiikina. 
talkative and with inflamed eyes. She 
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tlie sacrifice. The betrothal is then made and the other coreinonies are 
conducted as aforesaid. ‘ 

3. Arsha (of the Bishia). This rite takes place frhen a pair of kino 
have been received fi-oin the bridegroom. 

4 Prajapatya^ (of the Prajapatis). The man and woman are brought 
together and united by this bond. 

5. A'sura (of the iliauTaa). The maiden is reeeived in marriage 
after as much wealth has been presented to her kinsmen (as the suitor can 
afford).® 

6. Gmidharva (of the Gandharvas). The pair entertain a mutual 
affection and arc voluntarily united in wedlock without the knowledge of 
others. 

7. JhiksJiasa (of the Itakshasas), is the forcible seizure and abduction 
of a girl from her people by the ravisher to his own house and there 
marrying her. 

8. Paisdeha (of the Pisachas). This rite receives tliis name when 
the lover secretly approaches a girl when asleep or intoxicated or dis- 
ordered in mind. 

Everywhere there is some-difference in the preliminary betrothals, but 
the concluding ceremonies are after the manner above described. The four 
rites are lawful for a Brdhman; and besides the second, all are within his 
privilege. The fifth is lawful to a Vai^ya or a S'lidra ; the sixth and 
seventh for a Kshatriya. The eighth is held disgraceful by all.* 


1 “ But they term the Daiva rite, the 
gift of a daughter, after having adorned 
her, to a saeriiioial priest riglitly doing 
his work in a saorifico hogun.” Mann, III. 
28, Burnell. That is, the maiden is part 
of his fee. 

* In the text incorrectly IWjapatya. 
“ Tho gift of the maiden is called the 
Prajapatya rite (when made) after re- 
verencing and addressing (the pair) %vith 
the words, * together do yo both your 
duly.’ " Ibid. 30. The Arsha rite is the 
commonest form now. Bnrnell. 

3 A recognised sale is hero meant. 
This form is practised at the present day 
by people claiming to bo Brahmans, eg., 
the S'aiva Brahmans called Gurnkkal in 
Southern India, who seldom can got 
wives for loss than a thousand rnpeos. 
40 


It often happens that low caste girls are 
palmed oS npou them. Mann, III. 31, 
n. 2. 

* Mann orders them differently. Tho 
si* first, ho says, are legally for a Brah- 
man, the four last for a Kshatriya, and 
the same for a Taisya and B'udm, except 
tho Biikshasa form. Others, he observes, 
consider the four first approved for a 
priest ; one, the Rdkshasa, for a soldier ; 
and that of tho A'snras fur a merchanc 
or one of the servile class j “ bat in this 
code, three of the five last are held legal 
and two illcg.al. Tho ceremonies of tho 
Pisdehas and Asnras mnst never bo per- 
formed.” — Sir W. Jones. According to tl o 
coinmontntor, this last prohibition is 
for tho Kshatriya not fur thu Uruhman. 
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A dower is not mentioned in the case of Brahmans, and diyorce is not 
customary : In the former ages of the world, it was the rule for Brahmans 
to take wives from among all the castes, while the other three castes con- 
sidered it unlawful to wed a Brahman woman. The same practice obtained 
between all superior and inferior castes reciprocally. In the present KaU 
Yuga no ono chooses a wife out of his own caste, nay, each of these four 
being subdivided into various branches, each subdivision asks in marriage 
only the daughters of their own equals. 

Although there are numerous classes of Brdhmans, tho noblest by des- 
cent are from the (seven) Rishis, Kasyapa, Atri, Bharadviija, Visva-mitra, 
G otiima, Angiras, and Pnlastya.^ Each of these has numerous ramifications. 
When any member of one of these families attains to any worldly and 
spiritual eminence and becomes the founder of any class of institutes, his 
posterity are called by his name. The family caste of each is called Kula 
( Hindi lail) or gotra,^ (Hindi gotar), and the rule is that if a youth and maid 
he of the same golra, however distant be the relationship, their marriage is 
unlawful ; but if one be of a separate kula, they may lawfully marry. Esha- 
tiiyaa, Vaisyas and Sfudras are dependent for their marriage ceremony on a 
family priest (purohita), and each class has a special Brahman from ono of 
tho seven lines of descent. If the maid and the youth have thoir several 
family priests belonging to tho same ktda, their marriage is held unlawful. 
When united in marriage, the wife leaves her own gotra and enters that of 
her husband. 

When the betrothal is first proposed the lines of paternal and maternal 
ancestry of both the woman and the man are scrutinised. In computing 
either of the two genealogies, if within each fifth degree of ascent the 
lines unite, the marriage is not lawful. Also if in the two paternal genea- 
logies, they unite in any generation, the marriage cannot take place. 
Scrutiny of tho maternal descent on both sides is not necessary. If in tho 
paternal genealogies of both par-ties, consanguinity through a female occurs 
in tho eighth generation, it is held lawful, but if in the paternal lines of 
both, consanguinity through a female occurs in the sixth generation it 
constitutes a fresh (impediment of) kinship. The same result occurs if 
the consanguinity occurs in the sixth generation by the mother’s side. 


The S'atapatha Brahmana, and the 
Alahabharata differ a little from the text 
and from each other; in Mann they aro 
reckoned as ten. The seven Rishis form 
in Astronomy, the Great Bear. Monier 
Williams, S. D. 


* Among the Brahmans, twenty-four 
gotras are reckoned, snpposed to be 
sprung from and named after celebrated 

teachers, as S'andilya, KaSyapa, Gautama, 
Bhaxad-vaja, Ao. Ibid. 
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Until tlio oldov brother is married, the younger may not lawfully be so. 

It is held expedient that the bride should not be under eight, i and 
any age over ten is thought improper. The man should be twcnty-five, and 
marriage after fifty years of age, they regard as unbecoming. Excepting in 
the king, it is not considered right for a man to have more than one wife, 
unless his first wife is sickly or proves barren, or her children die. In these 
cases, he may marry ten wives, but if the tenth proves defective, he may not 
marry again. If his first wife is suitable, and he desires to take another, 
he must give the first a third part of his estate. 

It was the custom in ancient times for the daughters of kings when 
they sought a husband, to hold a great festival. Her suitors were assembled 
together and the damsel attended the banquet in person. Of whomever 
she made choice, she placed upon his neck a string of pearls and fiowers. 
This custom was called Svayamvara, or self-choice.* 

Quando mulier mensium suomm expers sit quod post qnatriduum 
contingit, si maritus ejus intra duodecim dies proximos in quibus satis pro- 
babile est couceptus, iueat earn, necesse est illi perlutum esse. In reliquis 
temporibus dissimilis est ratio et manus pedesquo lavare satis esse censeant. 
Per totum tempus mensium coitum in crimine ponunt. In diebus his, vivit 
mulier in sccessu, nequo cibum mariti nec vestimenta tangit nequo ad 
culiuam accedit ne contaminet earn. 

S'^INGAEA,® 

or 

Ornaments of Dress. 

A man is adorned by twelve things : — (1). Trimming his beard. (2). 
Ablution of his body. (3). Drawing the sectarial marks of caste. (4). 
Anointing with perfumes and oD. (5). Wearing gold earrings. (6). 
Wearing the jdma* fastened on the left side. (7). Bearing the muJeupa 


1 “A man aged thirty years, may mar- 
ry a girl of twelve, if he find one dear 
to his heart, or aman of twenty-fonr years, 
a damsel of eight ; but if he should 
finish his studentship earlier and the 
duties of his next order would otherwise 
be impeded, let him marry immediate- 
ly.” M. IX, 94. Sir W. Jones. 

S An instance ooours, among many, 
in the well-hnown epic of Nala and 
Damyanti. The practice is concoded in 
Mann (IX. 92), but as Hopkins observes. 


only out of respect for the old custom and 
was not practised at that data. Yajna- 
valkya and others permit it when there 
are no relatives to give away the girl 
in marriage. Some early writers oon- 
ceded it without distinction of caste : 
in the epio it is confined to royal maidens : 
among later commentators it is restrict- 
ed to the lower castes. 

3 Hindi. Singdr, dross or ornament. 

* The jama is described in the dic- 
tionaries as being a long gown from 
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which is a golden tiara worn on the tnrban. (8). Wcai-ing a sword. (9). 
Can 7 ing a dagger and the like, at the waist. (10). Wearing a ring on the 
finger. (11). Eating betel. (12). Wearing sandals or shoes. 

A woman is adorned by sixteen things : — (1). Bathing. (2). Anoint- 
ing with oil. (3). Braiding the hair. (4). Decking the crown of her head 
with jewels (5). Anointing with sandal- wood ungnent. (6). The wearing 
of dresses and these are of varions kinds. The sleeves of some reach to the 
fingers, of others to the elbows. A jacket withont a skirt called angiyd 
(Sansk. angikd) was chiefly worn, and instead of drawers, a lahangd which 
is a waist-cloth joined at both ends with a band sewn at the top through 
which the cord passes for fastening. It is also made in other forms. Others 
wear the daiidiyd which is a large sheet worn over the lahangd, part of which 
is drawn over the head and the other end fastened at the waist. These three 
garments arc of necessity. The wealthy wear other garments over this. 
Some wear the veil 1 and pde-jdmas. (7). Sectarial marks of caste, and 
often decked with pearls and golden ornaments. (8). Tinting with lamp- 
black like oollyrium. (9). Wearing earrings. (10). Adorning with 
nose-rings of pearls and gold. ( 11). Wearing ornaments round the neck. 
(12). Decking with garlands of flowers or pearls. (13). Staining the 
hands. (14). Wearing a belt hung with small bolls. (16). Decorating 
the feet with gold ornaments. (16). Eating Finally blandishments 
and artfulness. 


Jewels. 

These are of many kinds (1 ). The Sts-phul, an ornament for the 
head resembling the marigold. (2). Mdng, worn on the parting of the 
hair to add to its beauty. (3). Kotbilddar, worn on the forehead consisting 
of flvo bands and a long centre-drop. (4). Seh-d, seven or more strings of 
pearls linked to studs and hung from the forehead in such a manner as to 
conceal the face. It is chiefly worn at marriages and births. (5). BinduU, 

smaller thin a (gold) mulmr and worn on the forehead. (6). Khwifild, 
a earring tapering in shape. (7). KarnpMd (ear-flower), shaped like the 
flower of the MagreW a decoration for the ear. (8). Burhachh, a earring. 


eleven to thirty breadths in the skirt, 
folded into many plaits in the npper 
port and donblo-breasted on the body 
and tied in two places on each side. 

1 In the text, which I conceive 

corresponds to the Hindi, — the 

sheet or mantle covering the head and 
upper part ol the body. 


* 1 refer the render for ,an explana- 
tion of those ornaments to the Persian 
text of the Ist Vol. of the Ain-i-Akbarl 
which contains in the pages snreoeding 
the preface, plates of the jewels hero 
mentioned and a descriptive catalogue of 
the whole scries. 

8 Dr. King, Superintendent, Boyal Bo- 
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(9). Pipal-patli, (PjjjflZ-leaf) crescenfc-sliaped, eighf or nine being worn in 
each ear. (10). P«b', a circlet with a pearl worn in the ear. (11). Champa- 
kali, smaller than the red rose,* and wom on the shell of the car. (12). 
Mor-Bhantcar, shaped like a peacock, a ear-pendant. ( 13). Bi'saf isa broad 
piece of gold to the upper ends of which a pearl is attached and at the 
other a golden wire which is clasped on to the pearl and hung from the 
nose by gold wh-e.» (14). Phtili is like a bnd, the stalk of which is at- 
tached to the nose. (15). Laung, an ornament for the nose in the shape of 
a clove. ( 16). Nath^ is a golden circlet with a ruby between two pearls, or 
other jewels. It is worn in the nostril. (17). (juluiand consists of five or 
seven rose-shaped buttons of gold strung on to silk and worn round the 
neck. (18). liar is a necklace of strings of pearls inter-connected by 
golden loses. (19). Sans is a necklace. (20). Kangau is a bracelet. 
(21). (?a/ro7i, a bracelet made of gold and pearls. (22). Jai"e, consisting 
of five golden barley-corns (jav) strong on silk and fastened on each wrist. 
(23). (a bracelet) wom above the wrist. (24). Baku is like the 

chur but a little smaller. (25). Chiirlh, a little thinner than the (ordi- 
nary) bracelet Some seven are worn together. (26). Baziiband, (arm- 
let) ; of these there are various kinds. (27). Tlirf, a hollow circle worn 
on the arm. (28). .iiijilf/iC, finger ring. Various foi'ms are made. (29). 
Chhiidr-Ehantikd, golden bells strung on gold wire and twisted round the 
waist. (30). Ea(l-mekhU, a golden belt, highly decorative. (31). JeJtar, 
three gold rings, as ankle-ornaments. The first is called Chura, consisting 
of two hollow half-circlets which when joined together form a complete 
ring. The second is called diindhani, and resembles the former only en- 
graved somewhat. The third is called mas&cM and is like the second but 
differently engraved. (.32). Pail, the anklet, called (in Arabic). 

(34). Ghungliru, small golden bells, six on each ankle stning upon silk 
and worn between the Jehar and Khalklidl. (35). Bhdnk, an ornament for 
the instep, triangular and square. (36). Bichhwah, an ornament for the 


tanical Gardens, whose invaluable aid 
is never withheld and never at fault, 
on my reference to him informs me that, 
this is the NtgeHa sativa sometimes 
called the N. Indica, and is not a na- 
tive of Hindnstan, but domesticated. 
The seeds are largely used in cookery, 
and in Bengal are named Kola jfra or 
black Cumin-seed. The flower has a 
c.ulyx of delicate fibres dishevelled in 
appearance and is cominni,ly knouii as 


Love-in-mist.’* Prom the specimen Dr, 
King has been good enough to send me, 
the ornament imitates tho appearance 
admirably. 

I See n. 1, p. 409, Vol. fl. 

* This and the following are omitted 
by Blochmann. 

5 The te.vt duplicates the f incorrectly. 

* This is usually written with a liard 
r, and for Cliti'i in below, the diotiondrics 
give chvrf. 
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inatiep shaped like half a bell. (37). Anival, an ornament for the groat 
toe. 

All these ornaments are made either plain or studded with jewels, and 
are of many stylos. What words can express the exquisite workmanship of 
the trade ? Their delicacy and skill is such that the cost of the work is ten 
tolahs for each tolah of gold. Her Majesty has suggested new patterns 
in each kind. A few of these hare been represented in plates for illustra- 
tion. 

WoRKHES IN Decorative Art. 

In other countries the jewels are secured in the sockets made for them, 
with lac, but in Hindustan, it is effected with kundan which is gold mudo 
so pure and ductile that the fable of the gold of Parviz which he could 
mould with his hand becomes credible.* 

The mode of preparation is as follows : — Of a mdsha of gold they 
draw out a wire eight fingers long and one finger in breadth. Then the 
wire is coated with a mixture of two parts of the ashes of di'ied field- 
cowdnng* and one part of Sambhar* salt, after which it is wrapped in a 
coarse cloth and covered with clay. This is generally of not more than ton 
tolahs weight, and it is placed in a fire of four sera of oowdnng which is 
then suffered to cool down. If there is but little alloy in it, it will become 
of standard fineness after three fires, otherwise it must be coated with the 
same mixture and passed through thi-ee more fires. It is generally found that 
three coatings and three fires are sufificient for the purpose. It must then 
be washed and placed in an earthen vessel filled with limejnice or some 
other (acid) which is heated to boiling. It is then cleaned and wound 
round a cane and taken off (when required), and re-heated from time to time, 
and used for sotting by means of an iron style and so adhei’es that it will 
not become detached for a long period of time. At first the ornament is 


A This was ouo of the sovcq unequal- 
led treasures possessed by Kbusrau 
Parviz. It was said to be a piece of 
gold that uiiglit be held in the hand and 
as ductile as wax. The others wore 
his throne To ghdCa j his treasure called 
the Bdddvard, or wind-borne, because 
being conveyed by sea to the Boman 
emperor, the vessel was cast upon his 
shores ; his horse shahd^z ; his zninstrol 
Sdrhud ; his micistoriSha/ipur, and above 
all his incomparable wife Shirfn, 

8 This is translat- 


ed by Blochmann (I, 21^ incorrectly the 
dry dung of the wild cow. It merely 
means the oowdnng picked up in the 
fields and jungles j in Hindi pdehah and 
hamla, 

S From the well-known groat salt- 
lake in the States of Jaipdr, and Jodh- 
pdr of which the Govt, of India are 
lessees by treaty The out-turn in 
l883-84i was 71,111, 353 maunds, giving 
a net revenue of jC7d6, 716. Under Akbar 
it was worked by the [Imponol adminis- 
tralion. I. G» 
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fiisliiotied quite plain and here and there they leave sockets for the setting 
of the jewels. These sockets are filled with lac and a little of the gold is 
inserted above it, and on this the jewel is pressed down. The overflow of 
the lac is scraped off and it is then weighed. They next cover the lac 
with the Tcundan by means of a needle, and finally scrape and polish it 
with a steel-pointed tool. 

The fee of a skilled artificer for this work is sixty-fonr dnms on each 
tolah. 

The Zarnishdn or gold inlaycr, is a workman who ents silver, agate, 
crystal and other gems in various ways and sets them on gold. He inlays 
silver and steel with lines of gold and embellishes agates and other stones 
by engraving and catting them. On steel and gems, if he nses one tolah 
of gold, he receives one and a half as his charge ; if he inlays on ivory, 
fish-bone, tortoise-shell, rhinoceros-horn or silver, his charge for every tolah 
of gold is one tolah of the same. 

The Koftgar or gold-beater, inlays on steel and other metals markings 
more delicate than the teeth of a file, and damascenes with gold and silver 
wire. He receives one hundred ddmg for each tolah of gold and sixty for 
a tolah of silver. His work is principally on weapons. 

The Mindhdr or enameller, works on cups, fiagons, inngs and other 
articles with gold and silver. He polishes his delicate enamels separately 
on various colours, sets thorn in their suitable places and puts them to the 
firo. This is done several times. His charge is sixteen dams for each 
tolah of gold, and seven for a tolah of silver. 

The Sddah-kdr, a plain goldsmith, fashions gold-work and other articles 
of gold and silver. His charge is five aud a half dams on every tolah of 
gold and two for every tolah of silver. 

The Shabalcah-kdr i executes pierced- work in ornaments and vessels. 
His charge is double that of the Sddah-kdr, 

The Munabbat-kdr works plain figures or impressions on a gold ground, 
so that they appear in relief. His charge is ten dams for a tolah of gold 
and four for a tolah of silver. 

The Oharm-kdr^ incrusts granulations of gold and silver like poppy- 


I From the Arabic Bhahakat, a fishing 
net, a lattice ; i, e., any reticulated 
work, Munabbat comes from tho Ara- 
bic root * nabt ’ and is pass. part, of 
II. conj., ' to cause to grow ont’; hence 
repousse- work. 

® This word has three variants by al- 
teration of the di.icritical points. The 


editor cannot determine the correct 
reading nor the pronunciation. I have 
therefore chosen conjcctnmlly what ap- 
pears to me the most probable term. 
Chm m signifies leather and the granula- 
ted kind of it called Lfmntht or shagrocn 
(from the Pers. Sdgliaji) wonld repre- 
sent the style of work which the text 
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seeds on ornaments anil vessels. For every tolah weight of golden grains 
his charge is one rupee, and half of this for silver. 

The Sim-bdf or plaitor of silver, draws out gold and silver wire and 
plaits them into belts for swords, daggers and the like. He receives twenty- 
four dams on a tolah of gold and sixteen for a tolah of silver. 

The Sawdd-kdr grinds a black composition {saiodd) and lays it smoothly 
over traceries of gold and then polishes the ground evenly with a file. 
The sawdd consists of gold, silver, copper, lead and sulphur mixed together 
ill certain proportions. The work is of several kinds. The finest is on 
gold and the charge is two rupees per tolah of sawdd. For the middling 
kind, the charge is one rupee, and for* the lowest, eight annas. 

The Zar-kob or gold beater, makes gold and silver leaf. 

Lapidaries, metal casters, aud other artificers produce designs which 
excite astonishment, but this exposition is already sutliciently protracted. 
Artists of all kinds are constantly employed at the Imperial Court whore 
their work is subjected to the test of criticism. 

Ceremonies at Childbietu. 

As soon as a child is born, the father bathes himself in cold water, 
worships the deities and performs the Sraddha ceremonies, and stirring 
some honey and ghee together with a gold ring, puts it into the infant’s 
mouth. The midwife theu cuts the umbilical cord, and immediately upon 
its severance the whole family become unclean. In this state they refrain 
from the Hoina sacrifice and the worship of the deities and from repeating 
the gdyatn and many other ceremonies, contenting themselves with interior 
remembrance of the Deity. If this takes place in a Brahman’s family, his 
children and relations to the fourth degree of consanguinity are ceremonially 
unclean for ten days; the relations of the fifth degree, for six days; those 
of the sixth degree, for four days ; of the seventh, for three ; of the eighth 
for one day and night, and those of tho ninth continue so for four pahrs. 

At the close of these periods they are freed after ablution of the 
body. But tho usual rule is that a Brahman together with his kindred 
to the seventh degree, are unclean for ten days ; a Kshatriya, for twelve 
days; a Vai^ya and the superior ^ class of S'udi’a for fifteen days, and the 

refers to. The granulation of the shag- 1 Bj those are meant the AMr and 

reen is prodnood by embedding in the Kurtni castes or sheplierds and agrioul- 

leather when ic is soft, the seeds of a turists, from whose hands Brahmans 

kind of ohenopodium and afterwards and Kshatriyas will drink, tho inferior 

shaving down tho surface. The green Sudras being Qhamdrs and the like who 

colour is produced by the action of sal- are held unclean, 

ammoniac on copper filings. 
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inferior S'udras for thirty days. During this time strangers avoid associ- 
ating or eating with them. This state is called Sutaha (impurity from 
childbirth). A prince and his attendants, his physician, cook, overseer, 
and other servants of the crown are not subjected to this condition, but on 
the sixth day certain prayers are offered to the Deity and rejoicings are 
made, and the mother and child are bathed. 

The day after the expiration of the Sutaka, they name the child and 
look in the astronomical table for the sign and station of the rising of 
the moon. The initial of his name is taken from the letter which is there- 
with connected^ and a name of more than four letters is considered blame- 
worthy. In the fourth month they bring it into the sun before which 
time it is never carried out of the house. In the fifth month they boro the 
lobe of the right ear. In the sixth mouth, if the child be a boy, they 
place various kinds of food around him, and feed him ndth that for which 
he shows a iDreference. If it bo a girl, tliis is not done till the sixth or 
seventh month. When it is a year old, or in the third year, they shave his 
bend, but by some this is delayed till the fifth year*, by others till the seventh, 
and by others again till the eighth year, when a festival is held. In the 
fifth year they send him to school and meet together in rejoicing. 

They obsei’ve the birthday and annually celebrate it with a feast, and 
at the close of each year make a knot on a thread of silk. He is invested 
with the sacred string at the appointed time. At each of these occasions 
they perform certain works and go through some extraordinai’y ceremonies. 

The number of Festivals. 

Certain auspicions days are religiously observed and celebrated 
as festivals. These are called te’ohur and a few of them are here indi- 
cated. 


1 This requires explanation. The d.ay 
is divided into 60 dandns — 24 hours, the 
four divisions of which allow 15 datidas 
to overy six hours. Now each of the 
28 asterisms (v. p. 21) is eymbolised by 
a lancifal nauic of four letcei-s : e, p , the 
first asterism Aimin' is callod chi, chc, 
did, Id, the second Bharaifi Id, lA, Id, Id, 
To each of tho periods of six hours a 
letter is allotted, as chu from C a. ni. to 
noon, dii from noon to 6. p. m., chd from 
6 p. m. to midnigiit, and Id from miduight 
to 6 a. m. A child born in the Jii'st period 

4.1 


has a name beginning with chd, as Chura- 
mini : in tho second with chd, as Chet- 
Bdm, and so on. This is termed the rdii 
name from Klfjf the passage of any 
planet through a sign of the ^odi.ac. A 
second name is subsequently given when 
the child is iwo or three, at the fancy of 
the parents without any ceremonial ob- 
servance. Thus a man's rdit name will 
bo Pnnna Lill, and the name by which 
ho is generally called, niimodor. This 
prnctioe is mostly confined to the more 
cnltivatcd classes. 
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FESTIVALS. 


Dui ing the month of Ghaiira (March-April. Hind. Ghait) eight occur 

(1) . Srislirijddi,^ the first lunar day of the light half of the month. (2). 
Nava-rdtra (Hind. Naii-rdtr) ; the nine first nights of the year are chiefly 
employed in ceremonial worship and prayer and pilgrims from afar assem- 
ble at Nagarkot (Kangra) and other places dedicated to tlie worship 
of Durga. (3). Sri-pancliami, the fifth lunar day (of the light half of 
the month).* (4). Aiokdslitann,^ the eighth of the light half of the 
mouth, (o). Bidma-itavami, ninth day of the light halt of the mouth, the 
birthday of Rama. (6). O/ui^urdai'a (Hind. O/iaudos) the fourteenth. (7). 
Piirna-ma'sa (Hind. Purnmdsi), the fifteenth. (8). Parivd (Sansk. Prali- 
paila) the sixteenth calculating from the S ukla-palcsha or light fortnight, or 
counting h“im Krislina-paksha (dark fortnight), the 1st, and according to the 
computation by which the beginning of the month is taken from Krislma- 
pakihd, this day will fall in the beginning of the second month which is 

l/ai6uk/ia. Therefore with those who hold this view, the festival will occur 
on the 1st of Ifns/'«a-pofo7ja which preceded the aforesaid Snkla-paksha,* 
and so with all the festivals that fall in Krishna-paksha, the difference of a 
mouth one way or the other arises between the two methods of calculation. 

Dui'ing VaUdkha (April-Hay) thereare four: — (1). Tij (Sansk. Triti- 
ya), the third lunar day of the light fortnight, the birthday of Parniurama.^ 

(2) . Saptami, the seventh. (3). Chaturdaii, the fourteenth, the birthday 
of Hara-Sinha. (4). Amdvasa, the thirtieth. 

During the month of Jijeslifha (Hind. Jetk, May-June), there are 
three: — (1). Ghaiiirthi, the fourth lunar day. (2), Navami, the ninth. 

(3) . Dai'itml, the tenth which is called Dasa-hara.’ 


^ The traiisliteraLion is incorreob The 
lani'SoIar year of Vikramaditya begins 
from this festival. 

3 Dedicated to the worship of Laksh< 
mi, the goddess of prosperity, wife of 
Vishnu. 

3 Aioica is the tree Joncsia A soka which 
is held sacred. In a grove of theso trees 
Sita, the wife of Rama, was imprisoned 
in Lanka by Bavana. Hamayana ; San« 
dar Khdnda. 

4 QT. p. 17. Vol, ir. The two modes 
of reckoning, ii:; , by the mukhya chon.^ 
dra or principal lunar month which ends 
with the conjunction, and tho ^janna^ 
chdndra or secondary lunar month which 
ends with the opposition, are both autho- 
rized by the FurAnas. Tho latter mode 


begins the month with the Ktiahna 
pdkbha or dark half of the month, in 
which the differences of reckoning oc- 
enr; the SiO^la-pahsha or light half from 
which the niohhya-chttudTa reckoning 
begins, is the samo, of course, for both 
inodes, and therefore no difierenco can 
arise Gf. Sir W. Jones. “ Lunar mouths 
of the Hindus ** Works I. 374. 

® It is also sacred to Gauri, wife of 
Mahddeva , the imago of Ganri is wash- 
ed and dressed, lamps are lit and per- 
fumes offered and abstinence from eat- 
ing is enjoined, and they play with 
swings. This festival is for women 
only. Cf. Albiruiii, Chap. LXXXT, on 
these festivals. 

3 Yulg Diisscr.ah, There are two fes- 
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In tlie month of Ashadlia (Hind. Asdrli, Jnne-July), the seventh, eighth 
and eleventh, and according to some the fifteenth.*^ 

In the mouth of Srdoana (Hind. Sdieaa, Jnly-Aug.) three: — (1 }. Purna- 
mdsa, the fifteenth of the light half of the month. This is the greatest 
festival with the Brahmans throughout the year upon which they fasten 
the amulet called on the right wrists of the principal people. 

It is a coi’d of silk and the like, decorated by some with jewels and pearls. 
(2). (Ndga-panchamt)^ the fifth of the light fortnight. 

In the month of Blidlra-pada (Hind. Bliidon, Aug.-Sept.) there are 
five; the fourth, fifth, sixth, twelfth, and twenty-third. The latter is the 
birthday of Krishna. Some hold this to be on the eighth of (the dark half 
of) Sravaija.® 

In the month of Asvlii there ai’e two As aforesaid ( in the month of 
Chaitra) nine nights are accounted holy and the tenth (of the light fort- 
night) is called Baia-hara. According to tlieir writings the festival pre- 
viously mentioned is called Basa-kava and this is known as the Vijaij-daiami. 
On this day they pay particular attention to their horses and decorate them 
and place green sprouts of barley on their heads, and all workmen venerate 
their tools, and it is held as a great festival and particularly for the Ksha- 


tivala, VIZ., that In the text, which is the 
bittliday of Qanga, in which whoever 
batlies in the Gauges is said to be puri- 
fied from ten sorts of sins, and the 
second on the 10th of A&viu S'/Ua-pzl- 
sha (Hind Kior, Sept -Oct) in honour 
of Dnrga. This worship contiunes for 
nine niglits, and images of Devi are 
thrown into tho river. Rama is said 
to have marched against Rsvana on this 
day and lionoB it is called Vyap-ddsamC oc 
tho Yictorious Tcntli It is held as a most 
anspicions day for all undertakings and 
especially for operations of war. A 
fourth festival, the BMmaikudait is held 
on the 11th SuMa-pahsha in honour 
of Bhima, the son of Fdpdn. It is com- 
monly called NirjalaikddaiC, and is a 
fast on which, as the name betokens, 
even water is not drunk. Another Bhi- 
maikddas( is in the BvMa-paksha of Afd- 
gha (Jau.-Feb). 

1 This is called the Vydsa-puja, in 
hononr of Vijdta tho diiidei' of the 


Tedas. He is supposed to be represented 
on tills festival by the teachers or yiii us 

* Abnl Tasl has omitted tho nnmo. 
A snake is worshipped on this day (o 
preserve children from their bites. Tho 
texr also omits altogether the third 
festival, the S'tdtnnf, held by Brahmans 
only, spent in reading tho yedas and 
bathing and clnnging tho sacred thread. 

8 That is with those who take the 
beginning of tho month from Krishna- 
pakbha of S'ravnna or Bhadra-pada, it will 
fall on the 8th ; with those who begin 
with the following SuUa-pnkshn of Bhii- 
dra-pada, it nill fall on the 23rd of 
Bliadra -Asvin, making the difference of 
the month as before stated. The festival 
of the fourth is called Qaneshu-chatufthi, 
tho birthday of Gancsim. Tlio fifth is 
R-'M-paTichamt, ii fast in honour of tho 
liishis. The sixth is c.a1Ied I.niita Sha^h- 
lilt, and in Hindi Zalhi clihal and also 
(Jai/hat as Albiruiii observes (XVI). In 
Kanauj it is known b}' the latter uamu. 



Iriyas. ( Auotlier) tliey call SraJdha-Kanya-gatti * on the fifteenth of Krishna- 
pahsha of the month of A^vin by common consent, but those who compute 
the beginning of the month from its Krishna-palcsha place it in the month 
preceding. Dnring these fifteen days (of the dark fortnight) they give 
alms in the name of their deceased ancestors, either in money or kind, as 
has been related. 

In the month of Kdrrlika (Oct.-Nov.) there are six. The 1st or 
parivd. This is called Balirdjya or the principality of Bali.* On this 
day they deck themselves and their cattle and buffaloes. 

The second,® ninth, eleventh and twelfth are also festivals. The thir- 
tieth is the Bipdli or row of lamps (Hind. DiwdU). A difference occurs 
in the calculation of its date. According to the S ukla-pahsha computation, 
it is as above stated, but by the Krisitna-paksha this is called the 16th of 
Murgasirsha (Hind. Aghan, Nov.-Dee.) and they therefore hold this festival 
on the 15th of the Krishna-pahsha of Karttika. Lamps are lit as on the (Mu- 
hammedanj festival of Shab-i-hardt. Itbegpns on the 29th, and this night 
is considered auspicious for dicing and many strange traditions are told 
regarding it. It is the gi-eatcst of the festivals for the Vaisya caste.* 

In tho month of Mdrgaiirsha, there are three, viz., the seventh of S’wJfe- 
la-palcslia and the eighth and ninth of Krish^a-pahsha. In both these last a 
difference of computation as above occurs. 

In the mouth of Pausha (Hind. Pjfs., Deo.- Jan.) the eighth of Stikla- 
pahJia is held sacrod. 

In tho month of Mdgha (Jan.-l’eb.) there are four, viz,, the third. 


1 Kanya-gaia is tlio dark lunnr fort- 
night of this iiiontli and tho name and 
period mark tho position of a planet, 
especiallj Jnpiter in the sign Virgo 
(Kanya). 

* This is the name of the Daity.a 
prince whom Tislinu snbdnod in tho 
dwarf incarnation, (v. p. 288). A groat 
deal of gambling goes on for three 
nights. They give alms and bathe and 
make presents of areca nnts to each 
other. It IS said that Xjakshmi, wife of 
Vasndovn, once a year on this day liber 
ates Bali from tho nether world and 
allows him to go about tho earth. Cf. 
Albiruni. 

* The second is called the Yama-dntigd 


(Hind. Jam-dntya) when brothers and 
sisters dress np and exohango gifts 
and compliments in allusion to the at- 
tachment between Varna and his twin 
sister Yamuna. He is regarded in post- 
Vodic mythology as the Judge of the 
dead and is regent of the S. quarter. 
The ninth is called kit$hnid)}do-navumi, 
presents being made to Brahmans of tho 
Mshmdvda (Hind. Tconhrd), a kind of 
gourd {QnextrUta pepo). Tho 11th is the 
UUhdnatkddaii when Vishnu is said to 
rise from sleep. The J)fuidH is well- 
known, tho nocturnal illuminations be- 
ing in honour of Karttikey.a. 

* It is auspicious for all undertakings 
connected with commerce. 
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fourth, fifth and seventh. On the fifth a great festival is held called 
Vasanfa in which they throw different coloured powders upon each other, 
and sing songs. 

This is the beginning of the spring among the Hindus. Although 
this is much regarded among the people, yet in old works the seventh was 
considered the greater festival.^ 

In the month of PMlguna (Feb.— March) there are two. The fifteenth 
of Sukla-paksha is called the Holi* and extends from the 13th to the 17th. 
They light tires and throw various articles into them and fling coloured pow- 
der upon each other and indulge in much merriment. It is a great festival 
among the Hiidras. The night and day of the 29th are held sacred ; the night 
is called Siva-rdlri. Some make this occur on the 14th of Krishna-paksha 
and by this computation the Siva-rdtri falls on the 14th of the dai'k fort- 
night of Phdlguna,^ a month earlier. They keep the night in vigil, narrat- 
ing wonderful legends. The Bi'ihmans also consider five days in each 
month sacred, the 8th, 14th, loth and 30th, and Sankrdnti which is the day 
on which the sun passes from one Zodiacal sign into another. 

Regarding the celebiation of the various festivals marvellous legends 
are told, and they are the subject of entertaining narratives. 

Obkemonibs at Death. 

When a person is near unto death, they take him off his bed and lay 
him on the ground and shave his head, except in the case of a married 
woman, and wash the body. Tho Brahmans read some prayers over him 
and alms are given. They then plaster the ground with cowdung and 
strew it over with green grass and lay him down at full length face up- 
wards, with his head to the north and his feet to the south. If a river or 
tank be hard by, they place him up to his middle in water. When his dissoln- 


* This fostival is hold in honour of 
Mahadeva. The powders nro roado of 
rice-meal, Indian arrowroot, Singhdra 
(water ohestnnt, trapa biapinosa), or 
barley-meal, and dyed with bakam-wood 
{Qasalpina sappan) ; only two colours 
are allowed, yellow or red. 

S ‘ Holika ' is said to bo the name of a 
female Sdkshasi, killed and burnt by 
S^iva on this day, but hor penitence for 
the fault of a too turbulent disposition 
seourod for her tho piomiso of this 
annual coicbration in her lemoiiibracce, 
and that all who poi formed this wor- 


ship, in this month, would bo prosporous 
for the year. See Mahdtmya of Phdl- 
guna, which quotes tho BhavisthyaFiadga 
Songs are sung in honour of Krishpa of 
the broadest and coarsest kind. 

8 V. p 298, n. 2. It is mentioned 
in some Dictiouaries as occurring on 
the lith of the dork half of Mdgha, 
but this is also counted as Phdlguna by 
those who begin tho month with the 
Kriahya-pakihn, the same fortnight be- 
ing either one or tho otlior, according to 
tho order of the primary or secondary 
luiiai months 
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tion is at hand tliey put into his mouth Gauges water, gold, ruby, diamond 
and pearl, and give away a cow in charity, and place upon his breast a leaf 
of the 'TaZa.sV (Ocy mum sanctum)* which they hold sacred, and draw the 
sectarial mark on his forehead with a particular kind of earth.® 

When he expires, his youngest son,® his brother, and his pupil and 
particular fi’iends shave their heads and beards. Some defer this till the 
tenth day. The body dressed in its loin-cloth is wrapped in a sheet. The 
corpse of a married woman is di’essed in the clothes she wore in life. The 
body is borne to the river side and a funeral pile of Paldsa-wood (Butea fron- 
dosa) is formed, upon which the body is laid. Prayers are read over 
ghee, which is put into the mouth aud a few grains of gold aro put into the 
eyes, nostrils, ears and other apertures. It is advisable that the son shonld 
set fire to the pile, otherwise the youngest brother of the deceased or, failing 
him, the oldest. All his wives deck themselves out and with cheerful 
countenances are burnt together with him in their embrace.* A pile of 
lignum aloes aud sandal-wood is fired for those who are wealthy. The 
wives are first advised not to give their bodies to the flames. 

This mode of expressing grief among Hindu women applies to five 
classes: — (1). Those who expire on learning the death of their husbands 
and aro buimt by their relations. (2). Those who out of affection for their 
husbands voluntai'ily consign themselves to the flames. (3). Who from 
fear of reproach surrender themselves to be burnt. (4). Who undergo 
this death regarding it .as sanctioned by custom. (5). Who against their 
will aro forced into the fire by their relatives. 


* According to some ncconnts this 
was one of tlio troasares produced from 
the oooan at its clmrning. Talasi was 
a nymph beloved of Krishpa aud was 
torned into the shrob tliat bears hor 
name. In Sir W. Jones’s “ Select Indian 
Plants.” (Vol. II, Works), it is described 
niidor its Sanskrit synonym, Parndm. 

* This is either from the banks of the 
Granges if possible, or ashes from the 
Homa drc. 

3 Tho ceremonies of burial are under 
tho authority of tho youngest son, and 
in his absence, of the eldest. The inter- 
vening sons have generally no ceremonial 
powers. 

* This fact is vouched for by Ibii Ba- 
toutab, 


A*/i> Vol. VI, p. 187. A horri- 

ble scene of this kind is described by 
him in his journey from Mooltan to 
Delhi. The sight of tho victim upon 
whom logs and planks were thrown to 
prevent her moving and her screams, 
caused him nearly to fall from his horse 
in a fiiint. Ibid, p. 141. Cicero believed 
that the wives disputed the privilege 
of being burnt alive, and that the honour 
was conferred on tho favourite, ‘Mnlieres 
vero in India, ohm eat onjusvis earum 
vir mortuus, in cortamen jndiciumque 
veniunt, quam plnrimum illo dilexerit. 
Quro est victrix, ca Itota, prosequentibns, 
suis, una cum viro in rognm imponitur : 
ilia vicca, maista discedit.’ Tuso. Qnsos. 
L. V. 27. 
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If an ascetic {Saiimjasin) dies or a child that has not yet teethed, the 
body is consigned to earth or launched into the river, and they do not barn 
those who disbelieve the Vedas or who are not hound by the rales of any 
of the four castes, nor a thief, nor a woman who has murdered her husband, 
nor an evil liver, nor a drunkard. 

If the corpse cannot be found, an effigy of it is made with flour and 
leaves of the Butea frondosa and reeds covered with deer-skin, a cocoannt 
serving for the head. Over this prayers are said and it is then burnt. 

A pregnant woman is not suffered to be burnt till after her delivery. 
If the man dies on a journey, his wives burn themselves with his garments or 
whatever else may belong to him. Some women wliom their I’elations have 
dissuaded from burning themselves, or whom their good sense has convinced 
that burning is a fictitious grief, live afterwards in such unhappiness that 
death becomes prefei’able. 

On the day on which the corpse is burnt, the relations and friends 
repair to the riverside and undo their hair, put on the sacred string 
across the other shoulder, and bathe themselves and place two handfuls 
of sesame-seed on the bank. They then collect in any open space and the 
friends of the deceased after a consolatory address to the mourners, accom- 
pany them home, the younger members of the family walking in front and 
the elders following. When they reach the door of the honse, they chew 
a bit of Nimba leaf ^ (Hind. Wwi, Melia Azadirachta) and then enter. 

On the fourth day after the death of a Bi-ahman, the fifth after the 
death of a Kshati'iya, the ninth aud tenth after that of a Taisya and S'l'idra 
respectively, the person who had set fire to the funeral pile, proceeds to the 
place, performs some ceremonies, and collecting the ashes and remnants of 
bones together, throws them into the Ganges. If the river be at any dis- 
tance, he places them in a vessel and buries them in the jungle, and, at a 
convenient time, exhumes them, puts them into a bag of deci’-skin and con- 
veys them to the stream, and concludes with certain ceremonies. 

If the deceased is a Brahman, all his relations for ten days sleep on 
the ground on a bed of grass aud oat only what is sent to them, or what 
may be procured from the market (cooking nothing for themselves). 

During ten days, the person who had fired the pile cooks some rice 
and milk and makes an offering of it as nourishment to the now body of 
the deceased. When the natural body dies, the soul takes a subtle frame 
which they call Preta? Their belief is that while it is invested with this 


1 Tlie taste is extremely bitter and 
the leaves are also used medicinally as 
poultices for wounds and to reduce in- 
flammation. 


i* This is properly the spirit of the 
deceased before the obsequial rites are 
performed and is supposed Rlill to haunt 
its abode. Gf , p. 162. u. 3. 
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body, it cannot enter Paradise, and daring the space of ten days this body 
continnes in being. Subseqnently, on the conclusion of certain ceremonies, 
it abandons this form and assumes another fitted for Paradise, and by the 
performance of manifold works, it finally receives its heavenly body. For 
other castes the time of detention (in the Preta) continues throughout their 
respective Sdtaka^ periods. 

Some further ceremonies for Brahmans and others take place on the 
eleventh and twelfth days also. 

If a Brahman dies out of his own house and informatiou of his death 
is received within ten days of it, his family during the remaining period of 
those dajs, continue unclean. If the news arrives after the ten days, they 
are unclean for three days, but his son, at whatever time he hears of it, is 
unclean for ten days. If the death take place before investiture with the 
sacied string, or (if a child) before it has teethed, or of seven months, the 
impurity lasts one day, and is removed by bathing. If the deceased child 
be above this ago up to two years old, the impurity lasts one day and night : 
from the time of catting the hair® to that of investiture with the sacred 
thread, three days and nights. For the death of a daughter up to ten 
years of ngc, ablution suffices to purify. After that age till the time of pro- 
posal when she is betrothed before marriage, there is one day’s impurity. 
After betrothal, the father’s family and that of the suitor are unclean for 
three day s. 

Meritorious Manner op Death. 

The most efficacious kinds of death are five :—( I). Abstaining from 
food and drink till dissolution. (2). Covering the person with broken 
dried cowdung like a quilt or pall, and at the feet setting it on fire which 
creeps gradually from the toe-nails to the hair of the bead, while the Tnin.q 
is fixed on divine contemplation till death. (3). Voluntarily plunging 
into snow. (4). At the extremity of Bengal where the Ganges divided 
into a thousand channels falls into the sea, the foe of his carnal desires 
wades into the sea, and confessing his sins and supplicating the Supreme 
Being, waits till the alligators come and devour him. (5). Cutting the 
throat at Tllahahas at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jamuna. 

Each of these modes is described with its appropriate details. 

COMERS INTO INDIA. 

Forasmuch as the fenced city of tradition is unfrequented and the 
wastes of legend are stony places, knowledge that seeks after truth kept 


^ See p. 317, 


I * Cf. Mtiller’e Hist. Siinsk. Lit. p, 201. 
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me from coBuection therewith, but the dceroe of fate unexpectedly drew 
me from silence into speech, and intent on fi'eshenina; the interest of my 
narrative, I have been led into enteriug upon a mullipHeity of details. A 
review of the general history of Hindustan has induced me to mention (ho 
comers into this vast oountiy, and thus by roealliug the moinoiy of the 
great give a promise of currency to this important esposition. 

Adam. 

They say that Adam after his fall from Paradise was thrown on the 
island of Ceylon, his consort on Jnddah,! Azrail in Sistan, the Serpent in 
Ispdhiin, and the Peacock in Hindustan. Imaginative writers have embel- 
lished this fable with abundant details, but in Sanscrit works which treat 
of the events of myriads of past ages not a trace of this story is to he 
found. 


Hgshaxii 

Was the son of Siyaniak and grandson of Kayiimars, and succeeded 
his great ancestor, ruling with justice and liboraliiy. He is accounted 
the first to whom the name of sovereign virtually applies.* Ho came to 
India where ho displayed the lustre of virtue. The woik called ‘ Eternal 
Wisdom’ is said to be the fruit of his mature experience. 


1 This is the trae orthography, but 
coTDiuoulj written Jiddah, on the Itcd Sea. 
Azrail is tlio angel of death who thongU 
connected with the creation of Adain, 
having been sont by God to bring vari- 
ous kinds of clay from the ourtli for the 
formation of his body, and having fnlfilTod 
the mission in which Gabriel and Michael 
had previously failed, is nob men- 
tioned as sharing his sin or punish- j 
mciit. Iblfs or Satan mnst he here meant | 
whom the chroniclers unnuimonsly de- ' 
dare to have been cast out of Paradise, 
though they differ as to the place of 
his fall, Mnsaudi naming Uaisin ; and , 
Tabari, Simiiau near Jnrjnn. Uo poue- l 
tratod into Paradi-so notwif hsraudinjr i 

the vigilance of its porter, by entering I 
tUo luoutli of the serpent that had on | 
one occasion strayed outside. The lat- 
tei was at tliat timo a quadruped, but 
being cursed at the tail, was deprived of I 


its feet and condemned ro the form of a 
reptile. The peacock is said to have con- 
ducted Evo to the forbidden tree. At 
its oxpnlsion it was depiivod of its voico. 
The relation of these }>neriUtics may bo 
piu'sned in Tabari, Maiinuili. D'lfoibolot, 
and in Sale's Koriin, and iu uiosi general 
histories of Mnhammuilau clironiclors 
who arc never more at home or more 
prcci'^o than when roferiing to events of 
which they can know' noihing. 

* Pirdausi says thni he reigned 40 
yours and devotes to him a'^man}- versos 
of liis poem, Ue impute*^ to him tho 
discovery of lire from tho coucu-ssion of 
tw’o stones, but not a syll.ihlo of hia 
visit to India. The work Jnmldn 
ratJ or * Eternal Wisdom ’ is ment ioiied by 
31a1colm. Sir W. Jones thinkh ho was 
probably coutoinporary ith Miinw nhich 
scarcely iixos his date, but whai is of 
more importance, ho obtained by merit 
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Hdfiz,^ in liis Istitdlah (Perillustris) eajs tliafc when MimHn conquered 
Kliurasan, the various chiefs souL presents to his court. The governor of 
Kabul sent a sage named Diihau* on an embassy to Marndn and mentioned 
in liis letter of homage that he was despatching to his court an offering 
of great price, than which nothing more valuable was known. The Caliph 
on receiving this information appointed his minister F.idhl (Ibn-i-Sahl)* 
to inquire what it referred to. The envoy replied that the allusion was to 
himself. They said to him, “ How doth a distinction so great concern 
such as fhco P” He answered, “ In enlightened knowledge, judicious 
counsel, and right guidance,” and he spoke such parables of wisdom that 
all were amazed. It happened that at this time the Caliph designed to 
enter upon hostilities against liis brother Muhammad u’l Amin and all 
parties nere endeavouring to dissuade him from it. Ho therefore consult- 
ed Diiban, whose clear-sighted reasoning confirmed his re.solution of march- 
ing into I'rak and pressing on the war. The sage’s advice was the means of 
resolving all political ditHculties. Miimiiu treated him with great favour 
and commanded that a large sum of gold should bo bestowed upon him. 
Diiban excused himself saying, “It is not the practice of my sovereign to 
allow bis envoy to receive anything, but Ihore is a work called ‘ Eternal 
Wisdom ■ ‘ composed by tho farsighted intellect of Hushang and is said to 
to bo in hfadain.* On the conquest of that country, when tho Caliph ob- 
tains the work lot him graciously bestow it upon mo.” His proposal was 
assented to. "When Madain was taken, he pointed out that in a certain 
quarter of tho city, by a certain tree there was a large stone. This they 


or adnlafcion tlic epithet of Feshdod or 
tho Lawgiver, whence tho Feskdadian 
kings took the iianio of tlieir dynnsty. 

t See Vol. II p 3fi, n. 4. Of thcTarikh 
of A'brii, no copy was known by 

Sir H. ISlliol, to exist iii India. Tho 
Istitnlah is not mentioned by Ilaji Kha- 
lifah under that title. 

8 Tho reader will recall the story of 
the Grecian king and his physician Du- 
bail in the thirLccntli of the Arabian 
Nights ” 

8 He was Mainuii’s farourite minister 
and dominated him to snoh an oxfccnt 
that as Ibn-Kliallikan says, he once out* 
bid him for a female slave lie wished to 
purchase. Ho was highly accomplished 
and noted for his skill in astrology. 


lie predicted the success of Tiiliirlbnu*! 
I.Iuj^.iyn wdiom al I^lamuu despatched 
against his brother al Amin, Sec his life 
in Ibn-IChall. II. 472. 

4 This is known to Europe as the 
Fables of Pilpay, or Bedniii, vizier to 
the as fabulous Dubilishim, king of the 
Indies, and is celebrated in tho East by 
as many names as die translations it has 
undergone. 

8 The ancient Ctesiphou. It passed 
into the possession of the Arabs in tho 
Caliphate of Omar in A. D. G37. During 
tho iiiBurrecfciou against al Mamuti by 
the Alido party under tho leading of 
Abu Saraya, Madain was taken by tho 
latter, but recaptured during the same 
year, A. D, 816. 
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were to life and to dig down till tbey came to a subterranean chamber in 
which were a number of chests and a large quantity of valuables, none of 
which were to be touched as the time for removing them had not arrived. 
In a certain corner of the olianiber a box of a certain shape would be 
found which they were to bring out, wherein would be diseovorod the 
work they sought. Sharp-eyed and experienced men were sent in search, 
and all happened exactly as he had described. Some portion of this 
work was translated into Ar.ibio at the pressing insistanco of h'adlil, but 
as it was treasured by Ddbiin, he did not suffer its translation to ho com- 
pleted. 

Ham 

Was the son of Noah. After the subsidence of the deluge he came 
to Hindustan. Annalists of other countries than this believo the Hindus 
to be descended from him. 


Jamshio 

AVas the son of Devlatid or the binder of the demons.^ 

When by the Almighty decrees, he became a wandei'er in the desert of mis- 
fortune, he happened to pass tlirongh Zabulistiin. For sixtooii years 
he dwelt in Kabul and secretly married the daughter of tho prince 
Kaurnak. AViion the nows was bruited abroad tho prince bade him, one 


1 He recewes tins sarname in the 
Shall Kiimah. His justice and vigour 
oleauBod the country of dime, and pro- 
duced the rebellion of the Devs or d nuous, 
probably tho barbarous iioiglibouriiigpeo- 
ples who resented his iron control. They 
were defeated by liim and bound, and 
wero saved from externiinatiou by pro- 
mising to in-.trnct him in knowledge. 
They taught him the art of writing in 
nearlj thirty languages of which Fir- 
dausi ouumoratos six, which wero pos- 
sibly all bo liad heard of. Tabari states 
tliau Jaiushid was said to be the breihcr 
of Tahamiiras. He introduced the solar 
year among tho Persians, the first day 
of which, when according to Tabari ho 
administered jnstico in open darbar, was 
called Hauroz when the sun enters -Vries. 
His prosperity turned liis head and ho 
proclaimed himself a deity, wliich dis- 


gusted his subjects and led to the inva- 
sion of the Syrian prince Zoliak, tho des- 
cendant of Slicddd, and .according to some 
tho uoiihow of Jamshid. JIalcolm s.ays 
that tho wandorings of tho exiled prince 
are wrought into a tale which is amongst 
tho most popular in Porsi.in romanco. 
lie was pnrsnod throngh iSoi8t.tn, India 
and China by tho agents of Zohilk and 
carried before his enemy who, after every 
contumely bo could inflict, placed him 
between two boards and had him sawn 
asnndor. When the news of liis death 
reached his widow in Soistaii she put an 
end to her life by poison. Tho son of 
this marriage was Atrnt, whoso sou was 
(rarBlnisp, wlioso|son was Nariiniln, father 
of Sdiii, -ndioso son Zdl was tho father of 
Itn&tam See Malcolm. Hist Poroia, 1. 3, 
and Atkinson’s Abridgment of tho Shah 
Kdnmh. 
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night, take his departure for Hindustan. The poet Asadi • says of this 
night : 

Black as an Ethiop grew the night whose veil 
O’er the moon's face its sable shadow flung, 

Sad as the stifled sob who.se scaroe-heard wail 
Dies on the ear from some despairing tongue. 

For some time he employed himself in the profession of arms and 
when his secret was on the point of being discovered, he set out for China 
by way of Bengal, and on the road fell in with the emissaries of Zohak. 

ZOHAK 

Was the son of Mardas. the Arabian. He passed into India several 
times ns Asadi says : 

Zohak the conqueror ere the year had gone, 

To Kabul* swiftly passed from Babylon, 

Eesolved to launch o’er India’s plains once more 
The invading legions ho had led before. 

GAESHifsP 

Was the son of Utrut.t The GarsMsp Ndmah narrates his invasion 
of India and the astonishing actions in which he engaged. 

Isl’ANDTAB or THE BR.VZEJf BOUT 

Was the son of Qushtasp,'' the son of Lnhrasp. In obedience to the 
commands of his father he propagated the doctrines of Zoroaster, and hi.s 


^ The quotation mast be from the 
Gnrshasp liainali of Hakim Asadi of Tns, 
one of the soruii poots at the oonrl of 
Mahmud of (ihaziii, wlio had often re- 
quested him to niidortako the Shah 
Ndmah. Tho port dpolined it on account 
of hia age. He was the master of Fir- 
dausi. His ‘‘Controversies” are well 
known, eapocially that between ‘ Night 
and Day.’ Some of tiiese arc published in 
the Majma-n’l-Fn« iha. I have not mec 
with a complete copy of this poet. 

* The Jlajina-n’l Fnsaha, rightly I 
think, reads Ziibul for Kabul. Malcolm 
considers him to have been the .A.ssyrian 
monarch who oonqnorod Persia, and that 
bis long reign includes that part of anci- 


ent history in wliich tho latter kingdom 
was subject to Assyria. I. VII 

8 Malcolm gives Atrut, bnt the Dic- 
tionaries write the name as I have ren- 
dered it. Pirdansi makes him tho son 
of Zav. He was the last of the I’esh- 
dadian monarchs. If Sir W. Jones 
quotes the chronologers correctly, Homo 
was built in lliis reign, Athens was first 
governed by Arolions, Dido bnilt Carth- 
age, Homer wrote his poems, the Pyra- 
mids were raised, the Assyrinna founded 
a powerful dynasty, and according to 
Newton, Sahaco the Ethiopian, invaded 
Egypt. 

* The conjecture that Gnshtdsp was 
the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks ac- 
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zeal eauseil the universal acceptation of that creed. He honoured the in- 
stitiitioae which were the bequest of Faridun, applying them aflor his own 
direction. Jt'irdan.si thus alludes to him : 

t 

This mighty warrior of a line of kings 
From clime to dime his vapid conquest wings ; 

O’er Greece and India his proud standard-s fly 
To unknown seas where realms of darkness lie. 


Nar{.man, son of Gabsrasp, 
THE sox OF HtRI'T. 


S^.H, SON OF Nariman. 


Zal, son or S.iu. 


Faramahz, son of Ku«tam. 


BaHMAX,! sox OF Isfandtar. 

When the astrolgers announced to Garshasp the future sovereignty of 
Bahman and the overthrow of his own family, the dei astation of Znbulistan, 
the slaughter of the descendants of Bustam. the disentombment of himself 
and his sons, and the burning of their bodies, bo enjoined bis sons to erect 


cords with tlip otironologr of Herodotus ; 
and starting from this first secure footing 
amid tlte quicksands of the iden- 

tification of IsfnnUyar with Xerxes is 
historically lu'obable. The lugninents in 
faronr of this liypothesis aro marshalled 
by Malooira who reconciles the exaggera- 
tions of the Greeks and Persuns in its 
support, with brevity and address. The 
Greeks speak of Xerxes as king, but Per- 
sian .anthors inako Bahtnnn sncceed his 
grandfather Gashtosp. Tsfandyiir oom- 
manded his f.ttlior’s armies and was per- 
haps associated with him in the monarchy, 
hnt thongh Viceroy of Balkli, and possess- 
ing jitnsj-regal power ho never possessed 
the name of king, and he was killed 
by Bnstam, according toPird-ansi, dnrieg 
hiB father’s lifetime. For the introduc- 


tion of Zoroastrianism, see Malcolm, 
Chap. VII. It was nnknown to Hero- 
dotus. 

1 Whatever donbt may exi^t regard- 
ing the identilioatiun of Xerxes with 
Isfandyar, there is little or none re- 
garding that of Babman with Aitax- 
erxes Longimaims. Bahman was known 
to the Persian historians as Ardishir 
Dara-ilnuf, the siiiulnrity of the epithet 
adding ooiielnsive evidence to the simi- 
larity of tlio name. Jin=tam, though he 
b.id unwillingly and in his own de- 
fence slain Isfaiulydr, the father of 
Bahman, nevertheless protected his son. 
Bahman on his accession avenged his 
father's death by that of Ids slayer, 
wasted his hereditary province and pat 
to death all his family. A couplet in 
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his tomb and that of his children at Kaniinj in Hindustan. When 
Gai’shasp died, Nariman conveyed his I'emains thitlier, and on the death of 
Nariman his body was also taken to that conntry by Sam. On Sam’s death, 
Zal transported his body to the same city whither, likewise, Faramarz car- 
ried Enstam when he died. When Bahman defeated Zal and Faramai’z and 
the latter was killed in the engagement, Bahman overran Zabulistau and 
advanced to Kaiiauj desiring to view the royal mausoleum. A superstitions 
awe restrained him from entering it. Each of these four groat men in anti- 
cipation of this event had left a great treasure within it. Among them was 
the world-displaying mirror of Kaikhusran (Cyrus), which at his death 
ho bequeathed to Rustam, and ninety maunds weight of diamonds belong- 
ing to Garshasp. Bach of them also inscribed on a tablet a brief record 
of memorable deeds, praying that the conqueror would not desecrate the 
tomb. Bahman, struck by the sight of those splendid offerings and the 
prescient sag.acity of the gift, fell into a profound melancholy and with- 
drew from his previous resolve. 

Faramarz, indeed, had tw'ice entered this country, for Rustam after his 
combat with Barzii by whose mace his arm had been disabled, said to 
Kaihhusi-au, “ if my son Faramarz returns this night from India, he will deal 
with Barzii,” upon which followed his sudden arrival and the overthrow 
of the latter. 

Alexander of Greece. 

When Alexander had completed the conquest of Trdn and Tnran and 
laid the foundations of Marv, Herat and Samarkand, he entered India by 
Ghaziiiu and in the neighbourhood of the Panjab gave battle to the Hindu 
priuce, Poms, who had advanced from Kanauj to engage him, and by stratagem 
put him to ront. From thence ho tamed to the country of the Brahmans. 
The chiefs of that region represented to him that if the conqueror sought 
riches and worldly goods thoy were destitute of these. 

Wisdom and knowledge dwell with us, nor cease 
To fill our bosoms with untroubled peace : 

The earth a couch, the skies their covering lend, 

So turn our thoughts to our appointed end.^ 


Firdausi, incorrectly printed in Muia-ay’s 
Edition of Malcolm, says that ‘ when he 
stood npon his feet ; bis closed hand 
reached below his knee.’ The lines rnn — 

t5jl y\j J 

and will be found at p. 1228, Vol. III. of 


Maean’s Edit. The substance of Fir- 
dausi’s narrative may bo gathered by 
readers unacquainted with Persian, from 
the abridgment of Atkinson, the pages of 
Malcolm, and the XIXth Chap, of Zoten- 
berg’s translation of Tabari. 

1 These Hues are taken from Firdausi 
and vary somewhat from the ordinary 
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‘‘ If thj design be the gathering of knowledge and the search for tenth, 
let those who seek it come not in this gnisc." Alexander, therefore, leaving 
liis array, set ont at the head of a few followers. A court was held to 
secure a just hearing and their peculiar views were discussed in audience. 
The king approved their speech and conduct and announced to them that 
whatever they desired should be granted. They replied that they had no 
other wish than that the king should live for ever. He answered that this 
wish was inconsistent with mortality. They rejoined : " If the iu.stability 
of worldly things is so evident to your Majesty, why these fatigues in the 
tyrannous oppres.siou of mankind ?” Alexander for a space bowed bis bead 
in humiliation and imputed bis actions to the decrees of fate. 

According to some Christian i writers, when the standards of Alexander 
were raised on the shores of the ludian Ocean, accounts of the island of the 
Brahmans reached him and he determined to take possession of it, They sent 
an envoy to him and made the following lejiresentation ; — ‘‘ Sovereign ruler 
of the world ! The fame of thy conquests and thy successes has been 
constantly in our ears, but what can content a man to whom the pos- 
session of the world is insufficient ? We enjoy no outward splendour, nor 
bodily vigour that tbou sbouldst deem us worthy to incasuie thy prowess in 
war. The worldly goods that we own are shaied in common amongst 
ns, and we are passing rich on what may satisfy our hunger. Oar costliest 
robes arc ganneuts worn with age. Our women are not iu bondage to adorn- 
ment for the seductionof hearts, and account no beauty or charm of price, save 
that inherited from their mothers. Of our lotrly habitations we ask but two 
things, a shelter iu life and iu death a grave. Wo have a king for consi- 
derations of dignity, not for the administration of justice or law. What 


text, where they are not coneecntivc. 
The Buhstance of n great deal of wh »t 
follows in the roiily of the Brahmans, is 
from the same sonree. 

I The term which I have rendered 
in its naual acceptation may he also ap- 
plied to the Zoroastiians. Ahnl Pazl had 
probably seen or heard of traiislatiuiis 
from the classics thiough the .Jesuit 
Fathers at the Court of Akhar and con- 
founded them w ilh the origiuals. Strabo, 
Plutarch, Arrian and Porphyrias havo 
mentioned those Gjmnosophisrs whom 
Qnintua Curtins passes by with the un- 
complimentary remark “ Uuum agreste 


ct horiidum genus est, quos Sapientes 
vocant” For the gencinJ idea of the 
loners, Ahnl Fazl is indebted to Fir- 
dauBi. who iu turn in one passage re- 
garding the iinpiofit ihle question^ put by 
Alexander to confound 1 he Brnhmans, is 
in ngrecuicnt nith I’lntarch. The juzi.a 
or ible of the Br.lhiaans is poiinqis Biaii- 
mauabad, identified by Clrnl Cunningham 
as the town whom Ptolemy was wounded 
by a poisoned sword (Quintus Curtins 
IX 8.), the Harmatelia of Uiodorus, de- 
scribed by him as the la»fc lowu of the 
Brahmans on the river. 
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use wunld punishment serve in aland where none is wicked and there is no 
thought of crime r'” The sagacious monarch was struck h)’’ this affecting 
address and leaving them their fi-eedotn, abandoned his project. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander to Didim, the 
head of the Brahmans ; for he had often heard that they did not live as 
other men. The novelty excited his wonder and made his life seem in- 
supportable to him: I — “O Didim, after learning thj' message, I desire 
again to be informed of thy precepts and doctrine.s. If what thou 
hast represented bears the light of truth and is the result of experience, 
answer speedily, so that, putting this system to the proof, I also for 
justice sake and in search of truth, may follow they footsteps.” Didim 
thus replied : “What I have stated results from pi'ofouiid knowledge. You 
have not choson to believe in its tiutb and you reject what you do not 
incline to. Many blaineable .actions were favourably represented by yon in 
our interview. Now, therefore, with fnll knowledge believe my words. 
Hirabnd, the Brahman, does not yield to the promiiting.s of desire. Con- 
tent with the measure of his needs, he opens not the door of greed.* Onr 
food is not such as the four elements cannot easily supply. The earth 
gives us of its produce. In our meals intemperance has no place, for this 
reason we have no need of modioine or physician, and Ihns we enjoy per- 
petual well-being. We are not indebted to each other for assistance. We 
Brahmans have equality in all things ; what room then is there for indi- 
gence ? In a laud where the seeds of arrogance and vain glory grow not, 
universal poverty is consummate fortune. We have no governor, for 


i Tills crabbed mid obsourely-wordod 
sentence Is capable of ii different, bnt In 
iny opinion, not so satisfactory an iiiler- 
pretation. The name D(d(m in the itext 
is not in yirdansi. It occurs in Plntarcb 
(Alex. LX.XXVI.) and in Arrian (.Viiab. ' 
VII, 2.) os Duailaiiiis i in Strabo (LXIV.) ' 
as ilandanis. ! 

* This probably refers to the omb.aasy ^ 
of Oncsioritns to tlio Oymnosopliists, ! 
who endeavoured to persuade some of | 
them to return with him to Alexander’s I 
camp. Plutarch says that Calanns in- I 
solently told him to divest himself of i 
bis robe in order to hear his pre- ' 
oepts in nakedness, symbolical doubtless | 
of hnmility and iguor.anue. Ho was I 
however induced by Taxila to visit ' 


Alexander who retained him in his snito 
with distinguished favour. He displayed 
to that moiiavob an emblem of his em- 
pire by stretohiiig a bull’s bide before 
him that had shrunk from dryness. 
Placing his feet on one end of it, he 
caused the other extremities to rlso 
up, and making thus the oircuit of the 
hide, he showed the king that by stand- 
ing in the middle, the sides would lie 
evenly, and that in like manner, he shonld 
not absent himself for any period from 
the centre of his dominions. His self. 
cho.sen doatliby burning atPasargadoo iu 
Persi.a, when suffering irom a fit of cho- 
lic, Is told by Arrian, Diodorus, and 
Plutarch. 
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but actions are not subjcots for penal inquiry. We disapprove of a variety 
of creeds for they are produced through exceeding unrighteousness and 
manifold iniquities. Our only religion is the worship of conscience. From 
what it restrains ns we withhold our hearts. We do not submit to the 
tyranny of the pursuit of wealth for it fosters greed and brings disappoint- 
ment in its train. We disdain idleness and hold it in reproach. We are not 
rendered averse from the delights of wedlock by incapacity, for all things 
are in our power as we can also forego them. Fi'om the sun we receive 
warmth, from the dews moisture. Our thirst is quenched fa'om the stream 
and we have no couch but the e.arth. Desire does not rob us of sleep, nor 
leave us a prey to care. We lord it not over our equals through pride ; we 
seek service from none save of our own bodies, for we consider the body 
subsei vient to the spirit. We bake not stone in the fire for the raising 
of palaces, for we dwell in the hollows of the earth according to the 
measure of onr needs, nor do we go in fear of the violence of the wind 
nor of storms of dust, for there we are safer than in houses of reed. 
We wear no costly robes ; we cover our nakedness with leaves, or to speak 
truly, with modesty ; our women are at no pains for their adornment, for 
who can add beauty to the creations of God P and after they are arrayed 
it prodtoth them nothing. Oiu’ sexual commerce coraeth not sinfully from 
carnal desire, but continuance of the race is kept in view. We are not 
prone to violence and wo lay the dost of discord by the agency of right con- 
duct, and though dependent on the guidance of destiny we do not resign 
ourselves to inactivity. Over our dead we erect no edifices in the guise of 
temples of woi’ship. Give your commands to those who have flung wide for 
themselves the door of avarice and make their treasure of the things of 
this world. The ravages of pestilence do not reach us for wo dcfllo not the 
skirts of heaven with evil deeds. We are prepared to meet the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, and thus summer’s heat and winter’s cold distress us not, and 
therefore we live careless of the exigencies of those times. AVo do not deaden 
our minds with games and shows of elephants and horses and with danc- 
ing, and when a desire for worldly pageants seizes us, the sight of the 
record of your actions withholds us therefrom, and recalling your deeds 
which indeed more deserve a smile, we arc moved to many tears. Worldly 
splendours make us rejoice in another spectacle, lor amidst the varied beau- 
ties of tbe universe, the heavens glowing with the radiance of their myriad 
stars, the sea, coloured by its skies, that clasps in a fond embrace its sister 
earth, the revel of its fish that leap in play from its foam- tossing waves, fill 
onr eyes with delight. Wandeiing throngli the woods with tho fra- 
grance of flowers and by running spiings in the shade of abundant trees 
gladdens us in a hundred ways, while the sweet songs of birds render ns 
43 
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unenvious of all the festal banquets of the rich. Such is the theatre we 
possess, to share in the enjoyment of which is difficult, to erase it from our 
minds, a crime. TVe plough not the seas in barks and vessels. Our hearts 
ai’e not aflame with passion for the beauty of others, and we affect not the 
language of flattery or eloquence. The redundance of professed eulogists 
obtains no credit in this land, for the practice of this base crew which 
gives to the creature the piaisc due to God and overlays the purity of faith 
with error, darkens celestial light with reprehensible deeds. Of a truth 
yon are the most unfortunate of mankind for your worship is sinful and 
your life its chastisement.” 

The monarch thus replied : " If your language reflects the light of 
truth, 1 should infer that the Brahmans alone are robed in the true 
characteristics of humanity and that this soot are to bo regarded as incor- 
poreal spirits. To hold as altogether unlawful the acts of the natural 
man is cither to be Ood or to be envious of the Supreme Being. In 
short the.so principles in my opinion, proceed from madness not from the 
fulness of wisdom. 0, Didim. I have not fi.ved my abode in this hired dwell- 
ing, nor made of a passing I'est -house a settled habitation, but prudently 
looking on myself as a sojourner, hasten, nnenoumhered with guilt, to my 
true country. This language i.s not the making of self a god, but like dark- 
minded bigots that arc enemies to their ow’ii happiness, I do not affect to 
make the attrihutes of the Creator the instruments of my salvation. 
And who.socvor under the guidance of a wakeful fortune, abandoning 
sinful actions, walks in tho W'ay of virtue is not a god, but by means of 
the grace of that Supremo Lord, rises above his fellow men.” The writer 
continued : “ Jly royal m.istor observes that you call yourselves fortunate 
iu that you have chosen a retired spot of earth where the comings and 
goings of those without and tho busy movement of tbe world are not heard, 
and that you consider this praiseworthy as proceeding from your attach- 
ment to your hearths and lovo of your native land. The lowliness and 
povoi’ty that yon cannot avoid is not worthy of commendation : on tho 
contrary, the Almighty ha.s inflicted this as a punishment for your evil 
deeds. Time merit consists in living abstemiously amid abundant fortune, 
for ignorance and want cannot exhibit the lustre of virtue. The first cannot 
see what to avoid, the second has not the means by which it may possess. 
I, who with all the resources of pleasure and enjoyment at my command, 
have refrained from them altogether and have sternly chosen a life of 
toil, am more deserving of a glorious reward.” 

Some say that after his victory over Porus, Alexander heard that at 
the extremity of India, reigned a king called Kayd, i possessed of many vir- 

* This story is told at considerable length by Masaudi in the 26th Chapter 
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tues, and wlio for three hundred years had passed a blameless life. To him 
be despatched a letter that appealed to his hopes and fears. The king read 
the letter and thus replied : ‘‘I have heal'd of the successes of your ilajesty 
and would deem the honour of a personal visit the source of fnitune, but 
stricken in years, strength fails me. If my excuse is accepted, I will send 
as an offering four matchless treasures which are the pride of my life ; an 
accomplished and virtuous maiden of nncomparable beauty ; a sago un- 
equalled in penetrating the secrets of the heart ; a physician, in healing as 
the Ilessiah ; a cup which though drunk from is inoshaustiblc. Alexander 
accepted the gifts and despatched Baliuds ■with some experienced associates 
to bring them. The envoy returned to the court with these treasures 
of price together with forty elephants of which three were white, and nnmer- 
ous other presents. Alexander first essayed to test the Hindu sago. He 
sent him a bowl full of clarified butter. The sage thrust a few needles 
therein and sent it back. Alexander fnsed the needles and forming the metal 
into a ball returned it to him. The sage fashioning of this a mirror, again 
sent it back. Alexander placed it in a basin full of water and desp.itched 
iD once more. The sage made of the mirror o drinking enp and sot it upon 
the water of the basiu. The monarch fi.lled it with earth and returned it. 
At the sight of this, the sage fell into a profound melancholy and bitterly 
reproached himself aud directed it to bo carried back. Alexander was 
perplexed at this action. The next day be held an assembly of the 
learned to discuss these mysteries. The seert was introduced aud 
honourably received. He was of prepossessing exterior, with a noble 
brow, tall aud powerfully made. Alexander on seeing him, thus re- 
flected : “ If to Such a pi-esence, he also unites a lofty wisdom, quickness 
of penetration and strength of will, he is unparalleled iu his genera- 
tion.” The sago read his hidden thoughts and making a oivouitof his 
face with his forefiuger rested it on the point of his nose. IVlieii asked 
for an explanation, he replied : “ I understood your Majesty’s reflections 
and by this gesture I meant to express that as the nose in the face is 
one, I also am unique in my time.” He was then required to expound 
the enigmas of the preceding da,y. He answered : “ Your Ma je.sty 
wished to signify the profundity of your wisdom, for as the bowl was full 
so the royal mind was filled 'with various knowledge aud could contain 
no more. I, on the other baud, showed that as needles could find a place 
therein, so could other lore find room in your mind. Hy fashioning the ball 

of the ‘ Meadows of Gold.’ The king's l The izdfah after iu the text 

name is tiiere Kend. Firdausi’s version is an error, 

is somcwliat difioiout, hut the name is 
Kayd, us iu the text. 
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your M.Tiest3''s intention was to discover that the clearness of j'onr 
intellect was not like the bowl of butter in which other things could be 
couliiined, but rcsemblod a ball of steel. The construction into a mirror 
signified that though steel bo hard, it is capable of such polish as to reflect 
the face. By your sinking the mirror in water, I understood the short- 
ness of life and the vast extent of knowledge. By fashioning it into a 
cup, I answered that what sank in water might with skill be made to 
float; thus also immense erudition may be acquired bj' severe application 
and the shortness of life be prolonged. The filling it with earth implied 
that the end of all things is death, and the return to earth. This was 
capable of no answer, and 1 was silent.” Ale.xaiider praised his sagacity 
and penetration and said : “ The profit that I have I’eapcd from India has 
been my meeting with thee.” He took him into his companionship and 
intimacy and parted from him only when he left India. The other three 
treasures also wore subjected to a similar ordeal and their worth approved. 

Some writers narrate the history of Porus after the particulars re- 
garding Kayd, and state that he fled without fighting to distant parts and 
that his dominious were coufen'od upon another. 

Manx the Paixteu.i 

His pi-esumption led him to claim tho authority of a pi’ophet and ho 
composed a work which he pretended had come down from heaven, 


1 This aocoant appears to be taken 
from Khomlcvnir and agrees in tho main 
with D’Horl)olot'8 sketch from tho same 
historinn. Firdausi makes him a iia> 
tivo of China and places his death in 
tho reign of Shuhpur by whom, he says, 
Mani was flayed alive and his skin 
stuffed with straw as a warning to his 
followers. The Manichcan seot takos 
its rise from this impostor who, accord- 
ing to D*IIerbelot, was a Christian priest 
in tho province of Ahwaz and had 
many controversies with the Jews and 
hlagians and maintained the Indian doc- 
trine of metempsychosis. He named 
twelve apostles to preach his doctrines 
in India and China, and gave thorn liis 
book called tho Anghelion.** “Anghe- 
lion, o’est a dire I’Evangilo.” One of 
his principles was abstinence from all 
flesh, and ho forbade the taking of 


animal life, but his followers became 
divided into or the trne, who 

abstained from tho killing of animals, 
and the SamnutlcTUn or fishmongers, who 
affected a distinction in their modo of 
killing, fish not being sacrificial animals. 
ITo admitted two principles of good and 
evil and tho dual soul, oue bad and crea- 
ted with tho body by tho evil principle, 
and the other the good created by the 
good principle. He denied free-will and 
llio necessity of baptism. The Mani- 
cheans were i)ersecuted by several em- 
perors especially by Jnstin and Jnati- 
nmn. Baronins relates that a few wore 
found larking in France in 1053, and 
were hanged by order of the Emperor 
Henry IT. Those doctrines had the solo 
merit of claiming St. Angnstino as a con- 
vert. According to Shahrastani, hlsniwas 
tho son of Futon or Futor, and according 
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afiSi’ming also that hie was the Paraclete announced by the Messiah ; Sha- 
plir, the son of Ardshir Babagan favoured him. It -was not long before his 
imposture was discovered and he was condemned to death, but ho con- 
trived to escape by flight. For a time he remained in Kashmir and from 
thence entered India where his doctrines received some acceptance. From 
thence he went to Turkistan and China and resided chiefly in the eastern 
parts till his wanderings brought him to a mountain where he discovered 
a cave which was untrodden by human fool, and to this ho brought provi- 
sions sufflcient for a year. One day, in the course of conversation, he 
said to his followers : “ I have been summoned to heaven where I shall 
remain for a twelve-month : be not troubled at my absence nor withdraw 
from the worship of God and the practice of virtue. At the end of the 
year, go, some of you, to a certain mountain and wait in expectation.” 
Previous to his concealment he had learnt the art of painting in which 
he had attained incomparable skill. After he had ascended the mountain, 
he painted some wonderful figui’es which arc celebrated by the name of 
Artang, or Arzhang,! and at the time that he had said, he came forth with 
the book in his hand. Those who saw it were filled with amazement. He 
exclaimed : “ This is not the work of raoi’tals that ye should wonder ; 
I brought it from heaven and it is painted by the angels.” This ho 
brought forward as a witness of his prophetic mission and deceived the 
ignorant and credulous. lie attempted to impose upon Bahrdm Gor, the 
son of Hormuzd the son of Ardshir, but he failed in his purpose, and in 
this criminal venture staked and lost his life. 

Bahuam Gob 

Was the son of Tezdojird, the Wicked, of the Sassanian dynasty. 
Since the lust of the world fills the brain with cxtraoi’dinary fancies in 
the first flush of his success he was seized with tho frenzy of adventurous 
travel, and leaving one of tho Magi of the line of Bahman, son of Isiandyar, 
as governor in his stead, he sot out for India in a disguise which defied 
recognition. In those parts there was a raging elephant which put tho 


to M. b-Ishak, Fettak b-Abi Berdsam. 
lie was born about A. T). 240, and his 
birth pluoo differently given in Persia, 
Babylonia, Nishipurand Khorusan. See 
Dabislan. Shea and Troyer, I. 205. 

1 Hammer Purgstai supposes that tho 
A? tang might have been an ensign upon 
which oab.ilistio figures were represent- 
ed, and which tho Mongols and Bud- 


dhists used to call Maui. (lahrb. dor- 
Lit. for April, May, Juno, 1840, p. 28 
quoted by Troyer. (Dabistan, I. 205), who 
refers for a further account of this per- 
sonage to Hyde, pp. 281 and Beausobre. 
Hist. Ciit. do Mauichee). Mani is also 
said to have been the inventor of the 

or Arabian lyre, the x^Avr of tho 
Greeks. Ibid. 
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whole country in terror. Although the bravest warriors had attempted to 
kill it, they lost but their own lives. Bahram hearing of this event arrived 
at the place and by sheer strength of arm destroyed it The prince of 
that region received him at his Court with much favour.* In his vici- 
nity a powerful enemy had arrived to dispute his sovereignty, and he saw 
no I’esource but in the payment of tribute. Bahram dissuaded him from 
this course, aud opposed the invader in person and defeated him. The 
prince gave him his daughter in marriage, but when he discovered his 
illustrious descent, he became apprehensive and dismissed him loaded 
with presents back to his own country. It is said that Bahram took with 
him 12,000 musicians ; and many other wonderful adventures are related 
of him. 

BdrziStah.* 

Nushirwan spent his days in the assiduous pursuit of knowledge, 
solicitous to discover erudite minds and interesting literary works. He 
opportunely fell in with a learned Brahman with whom he frequently 
held familiar discussions. Enquiry was made regarding the truth of a 
universal report to the effect that in a certain mountainous part of India 
certain herbs gi’ew which could restore the dead to life. The Brahman 


1 See Vol. II. pp. 210-215, for tte 
conneotiou of Baliraui Goc with the 
royal hoaso of Mdlwah. The adven- 
tures of this nion,arch were the eubjeot 
of a poem by the Persian poet Katibi, 
and they are amply narrated in the 
Shalinamah. Firdausi gives the name 
of tho Indian prince as Sbangal. Bah- 
ram is represented as having fled from 
Kananj with bis wife after bis marriage, 
being wearied of his splendid exile. 
The monarch pnrsaes, but after an inter- 
view becomes reconciled to his depar- 
ture. He subsequently visits bis son- 
in-law in Persia escorted by seven sub- 
ject princes, vtar., those of Kabul, Hind, 
Siud, Sandal, Jandal, Kashmir and Mnl- 
tdn. Firdausi gives the number of 
singers, male and female, as ten thou- 
sand. These did not accompany him but 
were fnrnished by bis father-in-law at 
bis request on acconnt of their scarcity 
in Persia. Tho poor had complained 


that the banquets of the rich were made 
mirthful with mnsic and flowers, and 
that they were themselves despised as 
destitute of these Inxnrios. The king 
laughed and sent for these musloians, 
gave them each an ox and an ass, and 
divided amonst them a tlionsand ass- 
loads of grain in order that they should 
support themselves by agriculture, and 
give their services free to the poor. They 
eat their cattle and corn, and at the end 
of the year presented themselves before 
him with emaciated faces, but he dis- 
missed them saying that they had still 
their asses left. Since which time they 
have been a wandering race, with dogs 
and wolves for companions, and subsist- 
ing by theft. Shahnamah. 

< At p. 2 this name has been spelt 
Barzawayh after the Arabic fashion as 
in Sibawayh, Kifbawayb, <kc., bnt the 
Persian form Bnrzuyah as in Sheruyah, 
is correct. 
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replied : ‘‘ The report has a semblance of fact, inasmuch as by the mouu- 
tciiu is meant a wise man, by the herbs knowledge, and by the dead an 
ignorant person,’’ and he proceeded to expound the varions lore of the 
country and the ad vantages thereof. In this he included the story of Kalilah 
and Damnah, and briefly recounted its merits and said, “ the rulers of Hin- 
dustan keep this manual of state-craft studiously concealed and do not show 
it to every one.” The desire to obtain this work rendered the monarch 
iin23atieut. He commanded his ministers saj-ing : “ I need a judicious and 
discerning person who fo a strong bodily constitution unites firmness of 
purpose and various learning, besides a knowledge of foreign tongues.” 
Hurzuyah was found to possess these important qualifications and success- 
fully ijrovcd his capacity. A large sum of money was entrusted to him 
in order that ho might set out in the guise of a merchant to that country, 
and through inquiries of exports attain the object of his mission, and 
return with it and other scientific treatises to the court. Ho came to 
India, and setting up as a trader ]>asscd him.self oil as an imlcanied person 
desirous of acquiring knowledge. In this way he secured an intimacy 
with the ministers of the ludiau itrinccs. and through their instrumontnlity 
returned to the imperial court with that volume of wise lore, together 
witli other valuable objects. The king received him ■with favour and ful- 
filled his desires.* 


1 Tliis btoiy is somowlnt difforently 
rold by Fird.iusi Bnizftyali, lio iiiirrates, 
was one of the disLiiifluiahod oirclo of 
learned men at the court of Kushii'wsn, 
.md one clay preseutod hiinsolt before 
that monarch 8.aying tlmt he had lately 
road in a Sanskrit work of a mountain 
in India where grew a herb briglit as 
a Greek sword-blade, which skil fully 
compounded and sprinkled over a corpse 
would restore it to life, and ho asked 
permission to go in search of it. The 
king despatched him to India osten- 
sibly ns n morohaiit, with many pre- 
sents, bteeds, and a letter addressed to 
the king of Kannnj, and with morohan- 
dise laden on 300 camels. The Indian 
prince offered him every facility in liis 
search for the wonderful herb, of which 
no trace could be found. He was direct- 
ed at last to a hoary sage who informed 


him that tlio mountain was wisdom, tlie 
herb an eloquent monitor, and the coipse 
an ignorant man and that this herb was 
fitly repTOSented by tho work called ICali- 
iah which was in tlio king’s treasury Ke- 
tnming elated to Kananj, Bnrsuyah 
potitioned the Princo for tho gift of the 
work, which I'a Arabic was called Kalilah. 
Tho poot docs not stop to explain how 
it conid liavo been so called before it 
W'as known to tho Arabs or translated 
into Aiabic, bat continnes, that tho 
iwince demurred to so nnusual a request, 
eventually consenting that the work 
might be read and inspected only in his 
prosonoo. Bnrzuynh complied, reading 
only ns mncli atn time as he conid got by 
heart and transmitting it in his corres- 
pondence to ydshirwan. As soon ns he 
loarnt, in reply, that I he whole work had 
been rcceivod, he took bis leave and 
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Mi'Hammad Kasim 

Was cousin to the celebrated Hajiaj. He received his commission 
in the reign of the Caliph Abdii’l Malik, as has been already noticed.* 

AmIb HASiEdnoiN Saedktigin 

Was the father of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni. After Bahram Gor 
none of the (Persian) kings entered India. Sabnktigin invaded it at the 
head of an army in the yeai- A.H. 367 (A.D. 977), and after several engage- 
ments returned to Ghazniii. 

Amir SdltIn MAHiidn Ghaznavi 

Led twelve descents on India. The first was in A.H. 390* (A.D. 
999-1000), and the last in A.H. 418 (A.D. 1027). Fanatical bigots repre- 
senting India as a country of unbelievers at war with Islam incited his 
unsuspecting nature to the wreck of honour and the shedding of blood and 
the plunder of the virtuous. 

Sui-TAN Ma.s,ii}d 

Was son of Mahmiid : He crossed into India in A. H. 426 (A D 
1034-35).* 

SuLTAS Ibrahim, son op SewifN MA,s4dD. 

Altliougli a considerable tonitory in liindiistan was in the possession 
of the descendants of Suhan Muhmdd, none of the undermentioned princes 


returned to Persia. On his arrival he 
ueked the king to command its transla- 
tion by his minister Buznrj-mihr, and in 
rocompoiiso for his own toils to permit 
bis name and connection with the work 
to preface the trauslalion. This favour 
was granted and the translation was 
mado in the current Pahlavi dialect and 
was so road until its translation into 
Arabic in the time of Slamun. Under 
Nair-b-Ahmad Samani (A. D. 913-43), 
it was translated into the Dari dia- 
lect of Persian by order of his minister 
Abn’l Pnzl, and then read out to Sudald 
who turned it into verse, Sneh is the 
narrative of Firdausi. It is remarkable 
that he should incorrectly ascribe the 
Aiabio transiation to Hamdn instead of al 
Mao$ur, in whose reign it was rendered 


into Arabic by the Kulib Abdn’Iluh-b.n’l 
Mnlcaffa. 

1 See Yol. p., 344. 

* Elpbinslone gives the date of the 
first as A.H. 891 (A. D. 1001) and the 
last as A. H. 415 (A. D. 1024.) The 
discrepancies may be reconciled by in- 
eluding or excluding the initial prepara- 
tions and the timo occupied in the 
invasion. In the case of the last in- 
VDsion, BIphinstone supposes it to have 
occupied one year and a half j Ferishta 
two yenrs and a half ; Price more than 
three years. Abul Fazl may take into 
account the return of Mahmud to Mnl- 
tan within a year of his twelfth ex- 
pedition. 

8 Elphinstone, A. H. 432 (A. D. 1040). 
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entoi'ecl Tnilia Matlinl-b-Siiltan Mahniui]; jVEaiidtid-b-Miisaiid ; Masaud-b- 
Mandiid ; Saltan Ab’-b-Masaud-b-Mahmud ; Sultan Abdu’r Rashid-b-Hah- 
mlid; FarrnkliEad-b-Masaud; but when in ooni-sc of time the crown dcvolrod 
upon Ibrabim-b-Ma-.aud-b-Sultau Mahmud he made peace with the SaljiiVis 
and turning bis thoughts to India he entered it on soreral occasions. 

SULTAS Mas.VIJd n-lnRAHIM 

Also crossed into India at intervals and was suci;e.ssfnl. 

B AUR.\.\i SnAir-B-MASAtSn-n- 1 br a'ih'm. 

The llaJikat (n'l Hakdik) of the (poet) llukini Sa-iai' and the Kah'la 
Vamna of (Abu’l Maali) Nasru’llah Mustaufi wore dedicated to him. This 
piince also visited India. 

KnDsn.Au Sii,Aii-B-BAnnAU Sha'ii. 

On the death of his father, he succeeded to the throne. It was about 
this time that Alau’ddin Husayn Gliori. known as Jahhtsoz or Burner of 
the World, sacked Ghazniii and entered India. Sultsin Gliii’asu'diHn Sam 
and Sultan Shihabii’ddin, nephews of Alan’ddin Husayn, on whom the latter 
had bestowed Ghaznid and the adjacent provinces, contrived to soenve the 
person of Khusrau Shah from India and put him in prison whei-o he ended 
his days, and thus the dynasty of the descendants of Mul^miid passed away. 
Some authoritio,s, however, assort that Khnsrnn Sbdh licld his court at the 
cnjiital of Lahore, and that on his death, he was succeeded by his son 
Klinsraii hlalik who was taken by the Ghoris and placed in confinement,* 
in which he continued till he died. 


1 This port w.as a native of Ohaam. His 
Uadikah is well known anil is altoftother 
of a religions chnraclci', a inystioal trea- 
tise on the unity of God and other 
dcvolion.il subjects. The motive of these 
aids, to piety is ovocllent, hnt their trent- 
incnl is sonicw-hnt monotonous and wonld 
bo more efficacious ia ]u'oao. Idasayn 
AVaiz, in his in'ofacc to the jinwdr i 
S'uhayli, mentions the poet Saiiaf and 
also Nasru’II.ili’s version of Kniila and 
Damua. Fids Eastwick’s translation, 
pp. 16 and 8. An account of tlie trans- 
lations this work has undergone is 
given by De Sacy in the “ Uemolre His- 
toriqne” ivhioli prefaces his own edition 
of it. Enstwick gives A. D IISU. ns.ibunt 
tlic lime wlion Saniii ilnnri,shcj. 

44 


Natnijii’I Afkar places his dcalh in A. H. 
525 (A. D. 1132). Bahranv Sliali camo to 
the tlirono in A. D. 1118, and was sac- 
ceedod by Klinsran Shall in A. D 1 133. 
Miii-faiiyi signifies rrcsident of the Ex- 
chequer, .Hid may bo either a family de- 
signation or derived from ocenpation of 
the office. 

* This latter version ia correct. Khus- 
rail Shiih died in A. 1). 1 100, afloravciqn 
of seven years. Khusi-.in llalik, hi*, sou 
prolonged his fooble riilo for 27 lunar 
yoirs to A. D 1180. lie was taken 
prisoner by Shihab'i’ddin Ihrongh a 
stratagem, and sent with bis family to 
Ghirjistaii where, some years after, ho 
-vi-- nut to death. 
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SuiTAN Myizz’uDDiN Mdhaumad Sam. 

He 18 also called Sultan Shihabn’ddin. After the capture of Ghaznih 
Alan’ddin Husayn Ghorl imprisoned Ghiyasu’ddin and Shihabu’ddin. 

On bis death, his son Sayfu’ddin came to the throne and by releasing 
them attached them to his person. 

On the death of Sayfn’ddin in bis campaign In I’raki he was succeeded 
by Ghiyasu’ddin. During his reign Sbihabn’ddin led several expeditions 
into India, and the (defeat and) death of Prithvi Raja and the conquest of 

Hindustan occurring about this timo, he left his slave Kutbu’ddin (Eibak) 

at Delhi as his representative. On the death of Ghiyasu’ddin, the throne 
was occupied by Shihabu’ddin who favoured the Turkish slaves. Among 
these was Taju’ddin Elddz,* upon whom he bestowed the governments of 
llekran and Sdran which are dependencies of India. 

Sdltan Kutbd’ddin Aibak 

Was one of the slaves of Sultan Mu’izzn’ddin,® and rose to eminence 
through his own valour and resolution. The Sultan entrusted to him the 
vioeroyally of Delhi. He made many successful compaigns in India and 
performed many acts of personal prowess. 

MAIIK NA§IED’DDiN ^fABACHAH* 

Was also a slave of Mu’izzu’ddin. On the death of his master he made 
himself master of U'chh, Multan and the Sind country. 

Sultan SiiAMSu’DDiN Altmish 

Some account him to have been a slave of Shahabu’ddin and others of 
Kutbu’ddin Aibak.* After the death of the latter, his son Aram Shah 
being defeated, the sovereignty devolved upon Altmish. 

Sultan Giiirisu’DDis Balban 

Was one of the slaves of Shamsu’ddin and brought from Tiii an to 
India. For a time he held the title of Ulugh Khan® and subsequently 
obtained the sovereign power. 


1 Against the Turkish tribe of the 
Bnz or Ghnz long settled in Kipcliab, 
and who about this time first came into 
prominence. 

S In Ferislitn the name is Eldoz ; in 
D’lTerbelot, Ildiz. In Turkish, Ildiz or 
Yildiz signifies a star, and this is doubt- 
less the true orthography. D’llerbelot 
gives the names of the two provinces as 
KirmAn and Soursii, Ferishta, Kirman 
and Shcoran ; Keith Johnston writes the 
latter both Sarawan und Sahdrawdn 


D’llcrbelot describes it as marching 
with Kerman on the east. 

S Another epithet of Shihdbn’ddin 
Ghori. Seo Yol. II. 263. 

* Seo Yol. II. p. 341 n. which quot- 
ing the U. T. dnplicates the h in l^.ib- 
bdeha, but there is no warrant fur this 
orthography. The Burhdn i-Kdfi gives 
it the measure of Sardchah. 

* See Yol. II. p 303 and ff. 

® See Yol. II. p. 304, n. 2. 
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Sultan Muhammad-b-Sultan Malik Shah Salj^ki.* 

According to some authoiities, towards tbe close of liis life having 
settled his diScreuccs with his brothers, he invaded India and put many 
to death. A stone idol weighing ten thousand maunds fell into his posses- 
sion. The Hindus sent him a message offering to ransom it at its weight 
in pearls. This offer he refused. 

Sultan Jalald’ddin Mankburni.* 

When Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah took refuge from the troops 
of the great Kadn, Ohangiz Khan, in the island of Abaskun,^ he was accom- 
paniod by his son Jalalu'ddiu who, on his father’s death, set out for Khurasan 
and thence hastened to Ghaznah, and was engaged in several important 
actions against the Kaan’s forces in which he was victorious. Tlie great 
Kaan himself marched in person to remedy the disaster. Jalalu’ddin 
unable to cope with him retired towax’ds Hindustan. The great conqueror 
pursued him to the banka of the Indus and both armies were again engaged. 
Yielding at last to superior force he mounted his horse and seizing his royal 
umbrella in his hand plunged into the stream and crossing its raging 
waters landed at a point opposite the enemy. He there took off his saddle 


t Ho was the filth prince ot the eider 
branch of the Seljuks of Persia, omit- 
ting the ephemeral reign of Malik 
Shah, son of Barkiarok. He succeeded 
to power in A. B. 1105 and died in 
A. H. 511 (A. D. 1118). The author of 
the Tarffch-i-Gazfdafi, IJamda’ll.rli-b-Ahi 
Bakr l^azwini, mentions his invasion of 
India and the capture of the idol. His 
reason for rejecting the offer of the Hin- 
dus was that as Azar, the father of Abra- 
ham, was a maker of idols (tuf fardsh), 
it should never be said of him that ho 
was tbe seller thereof {ivt farosh). See 
the sketch of this conqueror’s career 
in D’Herbclot. Art. Mahommed (ils de 
Melikschah. 

H So Hammer enjoins that Iho word 
should bo written, yet his coins give 
Mankbarin. Sec Elliot. 11. 649. 

3 See p. 86. This is a port on tlio 
Caspian which in lliat neighbourhood 
received the name of tho,Sea of Abas- 
kun. V. Maynard, “ Diet, de la Perse ” 


He fled says De Gnignes, into Ghilin, 
passed Astnrdbdd and took refuge in " the 
island of Abaskun,” whore ho died mis- 
erably abandoned by every one. As 
Snyuti narrates that he fell ill of a 
pleurisy and died alono and ab.indoned, 
and his corpse was shrouded in his bed- 
ding, A H. 617 (A D. 1220). v. Hist, of 
the Caliphs. Jairctt, p. 405. The nar- 
rative in the text is borrowed from 
Mirkhond and may bo compared with 
D’Herbolot under Art. Gelaleddin, and Do 
Gnignes. Hist, des linns, Tom. II. 278, 
and 111. 52-58. The latter gives Man- 
bekborni as a v.arian t of Mankberni. His 
retreat into India (A. D. 1221), is men- 
tioned by Forishta, who adds that Nizitm- 
n’ddin Ahmad Bakshi and some other 
historians place the date of his arrival 
after the death of Kosirn’ddfn i^abachah 
(A. D. 1228, Tab. Najiri), but without 
ealfioient warrant. 
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and flung liis clothes in the sun, and planting the umbrella in the ground 
sat down under its shade. The IJaaii beheld this feat with astonishment 
aud uas loud in Lis aduiiratiou. For a uighL and day hu reiiiiiiuod thore 
and was joined by fifty of his men, and cutting somo clubs, they made a 
night attack on a party of Indiana and carried off a considerable booty, i and 
in a short time ton thousand horsemen were assembled under' his command. 
Saltan Shamsu’ddin Altmish, Emperor of Hindustan, was under the gravest 
apprehension, and oould not ventui’e to engage liim.® Jalalu’ddin continued 
for nearly two years in India carrying on a desultory warfare, and made 
himself master of several fertile districts, but subsequently returned by 
way of Kacb and Mokran to the conquest of I’riik. 

Some authorities assert that wbeu the number of bis followers amounted 
to a thousand, bo marched towards Delhi, and sent a messenger to Sult.'m 
Slmmsa’ddin Altmish desiring a post in bis service. The latter prudently 
declined, and after the manner of astute intriguers he poisoned his messen- 
ger, aud sending him a number of valuable presents sped him towards 
Iraii.3 

Turm.\taj* Novian 

■Was cue of the principal generals of Changiz Kbdn. After the inci- 
dents in connection with Sultiin Jalalu’ddin, he invaded India and took 
Multan. Niiairu’ddin Kabachah who was governor of that province, opened 
the gates of his treasury and won over tho soldiery, aud by his address and 
valour remedied the disaster. 

Malik Khan KnAi.i.r'’ 

Was one of the military adventurers of Khwarzam and invaded Sind. 

1 See this story in the Tarikh-i-JMn | captured Jlnltau and ravaged the snr- 
Kushd of J nwaini. Elliot, II . and tho nar- rounding country returning through Sind 

rativo taUcii from tlio llauzatii’s Safa. to Ghazni. I cannot trace tlie name of 

Elliot, II. Appondi.'C 558. Turtai or Tarmntai in the llauzatn’s .«afR. 

a According to D'Ohsson (III. 4), ho The word Noviana, (or Noviau in oriental 

proposed peace and the hand of his historians), in tho Mogul Iangn.age sig- 

danghter wliich were both aoooptcd by nifios chief or general, corresponding to 

tho Saltan. Elliot, II. Appendix 561 u. tho Arab word Emir (Do Guignes a. Itl. 

8 Forishta says ho compelled him to P- 69), and a ill bo found as an adjunct to 

retreat towards Sind nnd Sewisl,iii, many names in tho history of tho Moguls 

and Mirkhond that ho remained an in- (Vol. ill. Book XT). Tho principal 

dependent power in India for three years generals aro mentioned by De Gnignes, 

and seven months. Elliot, II. 50 1. but none of tho n.ame of Turmatai, tho 

* This name appears in the T.ii ikh- orthography of wliich I do not know as 

i-Jahan Knsha as Turtai (Elliot, II, 391), the vowel points are wanting in tho text, 

who was despatched by Cliangi'z Klian ‘ Commonly Khllji. The origin of 

in pnrsnit of Sulfan Jalalu’ddfu. He the name is given by De Gnignes, as 
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ffasira’dcUn Kaliuchah advanced to give him battle and displayed great 
heroism in the encounter in which the Khalaji lost his life. 

Tahir 

Was one of the generals of Changiz Khan, and in the reign of Mu’iz- 
zu’ddin Bahram Shiih (A.D. 1239-i2) son of Saltan Shamsn’ddin (Altmish), 
he was infatuated with the design of invading Hindustan, Malik Karakash 
at that time held the govei-nmeut of Lahore in behalf of the Saltan and 
from want of spirit and the disunion among his followers, he set oat ouo 
night for Delhi, and the town was sacked. i 

ILixKdrAn* 

Was one of the generals of Hnlagd Khan. He advanced as far as Hchh 
in the reign of Sultan Alan’ddin Masaud Shah (A. D. 1242-40), who 
marched to give him battle. On arriving at the hanks of tho Bidh, the 
invader retreated to Kharaean. A year previous to the invasion of Man- 
kuyah, a part of tho army of Changiz Khan outered Bengal ^ and hostilities 


hestowod on an officer of hia aervioo by 
Ogonz Klidn, nn ancient Mognl king. This 
officer having been delayed on tho lino 
of march throngh tho nnscasonablo ac- 
conohement of his wife, was unable to 
find any provisions for her. Tho starving 
mother was without milk, and ho went in 
pursuit of game for her nourishmeut. 
Tnkeu before Ogouz Khdn ho related tho 
cause of his delay, and the king dismissed 
him with tlio surname of Kall-Atz, Kail 
signifying ‘repose’ and Alz hungry. 
D’ Herbelol writes tlie words Cal-ag (with 
a soft y} and the story with different par- 
tionlars on tho authority of Mirkhoud. 
Tho tribe be names Kbaiag. 

I This invasion is noticod by Forishta 
without naming tho invader, ns having 
taken place on the IGth Jumada. 1. A. U, 
639 (A.D. IS 11), and according to 
Briggs, was uiidor “ a famous Tnrki lea- 
der Toormoosherin Khan.” Do Guignes 
gives the date of “ Tourmeschirin Khun, 
of the Zagatai branch of the Western 
Tartars, as A. H. 723 (A. D. 13271. De 
succeeded his hrotlier Daoutmour Khan 
in the role of Transoxinna and forced 


his people to adopt tho faith of Islam 
D’Ohsson places the date of his death 
in 1330 (Elliot III, 42), The name may 
mislead, but tho date fixes tho distinc- 
tion of person. In the beginning of the 
reign of Alkn’ddin, (A.D. 1395-131C), 
Prince Katlagh Khwnjah brother of Tnr- 
mashirin invaded India. In A. n. 729 
(A. D. 1328) Tnrmashirin himself ad" 
vanced tothoconiines of Baduon. Baddoni 
speaks of a proviona inroad by the samo 
leader, bnt that conid have taken place 
only a few years previously. I find no 
anthority for Briggs's statomont, nor the 
name of 'Tahir in De Guignes, Ferishta 
or Elliot. 

* In the Tabakdtn’n Nasiri, ilankiUa 
with a variant Maiikuna. A change of 
the diacritical points will produce any 
of tlio threo forma ; the person intended 
is Uangd Khdn ; v. Elliot, if. 314. 

8 They arrived al Laklinanti in Sbaw- 
wal, A. II. 612 (March 1243), by way 
of Khatd and Tibet according to Ferishta, 
the same route taken by Mahd Bakh- 
tydr Kbllji, when iie invaded Tibet and 
Khuta from Bengal. 
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took place with Tnghan Khan, who was at that time governor on the part 
of Alau’ddia Masaud Sliah, but terms of peace wore agreed upon. In the 
reign of Sultan Nasiru’ddin Mahmud Shah (A. D. 1245— 6o), the Mughal 
troops again invaded the Panjab and retired. 

Sari Novian 

Invaded Sind with a large army. Sultan Nasiru’ddin (A. D. 1246-66), 
sent Ulugh Khan^ to oppose him and followed in person, and the invader 
retreated. 

TimiJb Novun 

In the reign of Hulagn Khan marched towards India with a large 
force and a hard-fought engagement took place with Kadar Khan, son of 
Sultan Gliiasn’ddin Balhan between Labor and Dipalpiir in which this 
nursling of fortune drank his last draught.® He was brave, studions, and 
a friend to learning, and twice despatched gifts of valuable pi-esents to 
Musliljn’ddin Shaj'kh Saadi at Shiraz, with an invitation to his court. Al- 
though the poet was unable to accept it, he sent him a work written with 
his own hand. In this action Mir KhuBmu was taken prisoner and has 
himself briefly alluded to this event in his poem. After this no foreign 
invasion took place for seven years. 

Abdu’llah Khan 

Was the grandson of Huldgu Khan who advanced upon India byway of 
Kabul, A. H. 691 (A. D. 1292,) Salman Jalalu’ddin (Piroz Khilji, A. D. 
1288-95), marched to stem the disaster and a stubborn engagement was 
fought at Bagi'aiu,® after which the invader retreated on terms of peace. 
Algu,* a grandson of Changiz Khan, with many other chiefs entered the 
service of the Sultan, who gave him his daughter in marriage. In the begin- 
ning of the reign® of Sultan Alau’ddin, some of the Turan troops crossed the 


1 Afterwards GliiyRSu’ddm Balban. 
The history of his family is gireu in the 
Tab. Nas. Elliot, II. 360. 

S See p. 3C4, and Elphinstono. The 
phrase is not inappropriate, as Kadar 
Khdn was snrprised by the routed enemy 
as he halted by a stream to drink and to 
return thanks for his victory. 

S Forislita Ha; dm; Briggs, who thinks 
his MSS. ill error, i>«u)dm; theTdiikh 
Firoz Shabi Barrdm ; a river divided 
the two armies, but there is no mention 


of the province in which the engage- 
ment took place. 

4 Elliot, Uit/hH (III. 148}. Briggs, 
OqhloOt Porishta Aahl&n or UglihXn. De 
Guiguea gives the orthography Algou. 
Tho Turikh Fiross Shdhi says that theso 
Mughuls embraced Islam and were al- 
lotted I'osidcnces in Ghiydspur, Kilughari, 
ludrapat and Tdliika, which were called 
Mughalpiir after them, 

® Ferishta says in the second year of 
his reign A. n. 697 (A. D. 1297), and that 
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Indus, and ho despatched (Almas Beg) Ulugh Khan and Zafar Khan mth 
a large force to oppose them. The Mnghals were defeated, some were 
taken prisoners, but the greater number were slain. 

$ALDI 

Was of the Mughal race and about this time invaded Sind. The Sul- 
tan (Alau’ddin) appointed Zafar Khan (to oppose him), who in a short time 
obtained a victory and taking him prisoner, sent him to the royal court.i 

KifLAGH KhWAJAH* 

In the same year ci’ossed the Indus with a large army and advanced 
by direct marches on Delhi, and as his design was otherwise he did not 
open his hand to plunder. Saltan Alan’ddm resolved to give him battle 
and (Zafar Khan) defeated him, pursuing him for sixteen Ttos. The chiefs 
through jealousy did not join in the pursuit and the enemy returning sur- 
rounded him. Though (Zafar Khan) was offered the strongest assurances 
of advancement, lie refused their terms and died fighting to the last. 

TiRGnf Novian,® 

At the time when Sultan Aldu’ddin was investing Ohitor, thinking 
the opportunity favourable, invaded India with a large army. The Sultan 


the army was despatched by Oua Khin, 
king of Transaviana. Elphinstone and 
Briggs incorrectly givo the name as 
Baud Khan. Almas Beg was the bro- 
ther of the king and one of those con- 
cerned in the murder of Jalalu'ddfu 
Firdz Khilji. Ferishta says that all ac- 
tually concerned in the tragedy perished 
miserably in the course of four years, 
yet the abettor who profited most by 
the crime reigned for 20 years, un- 
equalled in wealth and power by any 
monarch who preceded him. Neverthe- 
less, that bis end was evil is a warning to 
“ those that have eyes.” 

1 mentioned in the TArikh Firdz 
Shahi. Elliot III. 165. The name of 
the leader in Forishta is Chaldi. 

s He was the son of Dua above men- 
tioned, as stated by Was^af (Elliot 111. 
62). The name of Zafar Khan is omit- 
ted by Abnl FazI, and the coutozt would 
imply that the narrative concerns Ala- 
n’ddfu. Forishta and Ziau’ddin Barni 


both give the details of this action 
which took place in A. U. 1015 (A. D. 
1606), and mention the failure of Ulugh 
Khan (propeily Alp Khan. See Elliot 
111. 2081, and other chiefs to support 
Zafar KhAn and the favourable offer of 
Katlngh which was refused Sfatar KliAn's 
reputation for valour among the Mu- 
ghals resembled that of Coenr do Lion 
in Syria. If their horses shied they 
would ask if they had seen the ghost of 
Kafar Khan. Alan’ddin’s jealousy or fear 
of his general was such that he thought 
his death tlie richest reward of the d.iy. 
The Alughals retreated after the fight 
and returned to their country. 

8 He had previously accompanied 
^atlagb in his invasion and is was 
through his successful ambush, that 
?afar Khdn was surprised and slain. 
The narrative of these ovonts will bo 
found in the reign of the prince, both in 
Ferishta and Barni, 
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after tlic capture of that fortress, A. H. 703 (A. D. 1303), hastened to 
oppose him and Targhi possessed himself of the fords of the river Jumna, 
within five kos of Delhi. The Sultan entrenched himself in the vieinity 
outside the city walls. After some hostilities Targhi returned nnsuccess- 
ful to his own country. 


Ali Beg and Tartar i 

Were descendants of Changiz Khan. At the head of thirty thousand 
horse, skiiting the (Sewalik) mountains, he penetralod to Amroha, A. H. 
70i (A. D. 1304). Sultan Alau’ddin sent an army to oppose them. After 
severe fighting, both of tlieso chiefs were taken prisoners and the rest as 
an example were trodden to death by elephants. 

E^apak* Mughal 

In the following year (A. H. 705) reached India with a considerable 
force, but was taken prisoner. The year after, thirly thousand Mughals 
made an incursion through the Sewaliks. The Sultan sent a large army 
which seized the fords and skilfully obstructed tliom. In the retreat many 
of the Mughals perished and some were taken prisoners. 

IljnlLMAND 

In the reign of ^^lau’ddin invaded the country at the head of an army 
of Mughals, but was killed in action. After this no further hostile designs 
were eutcrtained by them. 

Khwajah Rashid® 

Sultan Muhammad Khudabandah sent the author of the Jdmi’ut 
TatpdnJih-i Bashidi on an embassy to Sultan Kutbu’ddin, son of Saltan 
Alau’ddin, and a close friendly alliance was entered into between them. 


t Var. Tirydk. This variant and Zwk 
are also inBarni. InForishta, Jf/iu«jaA 
Tarhdl or Tinjal ; in Briggs, Khm'jah 
Tank, which IDIliot says is in accordaiico 
with D’Uhsson (Hist, des Mongols, IT. 
671 J. Ill, 198, n. 

S In Ferishta, in Briggs, Eibvlc, 

lilliothas A'ani, which isFerishta’s name, 
bat no diacritical points determine tho 
pronnnoiation. Kapak or Kepek is a 
Tartar name and claimed by one of the 
princes of Turkestan. See D’Herbelot 
under M Qiaptu, 


® Fnzln Hall Kaahlda’ddin was born in 
A. II. CIS (A. D. 1217}, in Ilamaddn, and 
as a physician was brought into notice 
at the court of the Mughal Sultans of 
Persia. He was raised to tho dignity 
of lYazir by Ghazaii Khan Maljmud of 
tho Ilkhanian dynasty and maintained 
in oifioe by Oljaitu, snrnamed Klmda- 
bandah, brother and successor of Ghazau 
Khan (A. D. 1303—16). The JamPn’t 
Tawarikh was finished in A. D. 1310, 
and is a general history in 4 Vols. con- 
taining the history of the Turkish tribes. 
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Lord op the Tobtunate Conjunction. 

(TlilrfK). 

When tlie soveveignty of Delhi devolved upon Sultin Malinuid the 
grandson of Sultan Firoz, and tho office of chief minister upon Mallil 
Khan, all systematic administration and knowledge of affairs ceased to 
exist and tho government fell into discredit. At this pm-iod tho sublime 
Standards approached as has already been briefly desciibed. Notwith- 
standing the conquest of so populous a kingdom, tho booty obtained was not 
imjiortant, and tho invaders impelled by love of their native land, retired 
from the country. 

Babeb. 

His history has been fully detailed in the first volume.^ 

HumatiJn. 

When the jewel of sovereignty beamed with the radiance of a coming 
possession, Humaydn, after some unsuccessful attempts, invaded India. 
(A. D. 1555), as before narrated. 

Infinite 2 Jraise to the Almighty that through the justice of the em- 
peror and tho harmonious order of his administration, Hindustan has 
become a gathering of the virtuous from all parts of the universe, each of 
whom in manifold ways has attained to the desire of his heart. 

But this long narrative will never end, for there are many of those 
freed from the trammels of the world and of others fettered therein, who 
have visited this country, such as Husayn Mansur, Abu Maashar of Balkhi 
Khwajah Mu’inu’ddin Sijizi, Khwajah Kutbu’ddiu l/shi, Shaykh I’raki, 
Sluiykh Saadi, Mir Husaj ni, Mir Sayyid Ali Hamadaui and others.* 

SAINTS OF INDIA. 

(Awlita'-i-Hind). 

Inasmuch as the writer is a suppliant before the serv.ants of God and 
the love of them is innate in his heart, ho concludes this work with a notice 


tho Hfo of Oljiiitii, an nccount of the 
proplicta, kiiiga, Caliphs and Arab Iribos 
concluding with a goograpliical descrip- 
tion of tho earth. A portion of tho 
1st Vol. called tho T.irikh Ghazdni has 
boon translated by Quatroniero. Soo 
miiot’s Bibl. Indica. to tho Hist, of 
tihd. India, p. 1, and D’JIorbolot under 
A1 Uinptn for tho life of the monarch. 

45 


I Tho Akbarndmah, of which tho Ain- 
i-Akb.ari is the third. The second con- 
tains the history of tho reign of Akbar. 
Accounts of nnnidyiia will also be found 
in tho 1st Volumo. 

* Tho names of .nImoHC all of theso 
personages will bo found in the Index of 
tho let and 2iid Vulumfs* 
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of such among them as have boon either born or have their last resting places 
in this country. He tmata that this course will be pleasing to many minds 
and a source to them of eternal bliss. For himself he will inhale fi'agrauco 
from the garden of tnith and receive the meed of his abundant toil. 

Awliyd is the (Arabic) plural of toaU which is interpreted as signify, 
ing ‘nearness,’ by which is intended spiritual proximity. Some authorities 
ascribe to vsilayat with a hasra of the wao, the meaning of diversity of 
appearance, and to waldyat with a fatha, that of authority. Others assert 
that the idea of a lover attaches to the first, and the state of the beloved 
to the second. The possessor of the former quality is called jcalf, that 
of the latter, wdli. Another opinion is that the word {wal‘iycit) with 
the fafha, betokens the pro.vimity (to God) of the prophets, and with 
a kasra (wildyat), of the saints.^ In ancient works many ‘significations 
have been given, the outcome of which is that it means eJne who has 
attained to the knowledge of the Supreme Being; a lofty soufl will indeed 
love God alone. To me the wonder is, what connection can mxist between 
a dust-mote of creation and the self-existing sun, and w/nat bond lies 
between the finite and infinity ? A viaU, in my opinion, is one\ who acquires 
four groat virtues and avoids eight reprehensible ttetion^s. He should 
always wage a victorious war by circumspect conduct agaitfast the myriad 
disorders of the spirit, and never for an instant relax his ^^ttention from 
its deccils. This lofty station is attainable by the grace oi,{ God and the 
guidance of fortune, and is sometimes to be reached through \the spiritual 
powei-t of a mediator, and sometimes without it. The latter stqtte they call 
Uwaysi writh reference to the example of TJways Karani ;* and so\me say 

* ****** \* 


i Compare with this, Jami'a introilno- 
tion to his Xufa/idtu’l Uns 7nin Hadhat dti’l 
^■ada (Halitns familiaritatis e virissanc- 
titate cmineatibas prodenntes}, p. 3, 
Lees' edit, where the derivation and 
meaning of xealC are discussed and illns- 
trated “ Do yon desire to be a TTaii ?” 
said tbo celebrated devotee Ibrabim 
Adham, to a ccrtiiin man, " then seek not 
the things of this world or the next, bnt 
resign thyself wholly to God and turn to 
Him.” That is, that the selfish desire for 
the delights of paradise is an obstruc- 
tion to perfect oommunion with God in 
a similar sense with worldly pleasures 
though, of coarse, differing in degree. 


* Tliis personage is referred ftointha 
87th Makiimah of al Ijtariri j “ and the 
crowd thronged ronrid aba Zayd prais- 
ing him and kissing his hand and seek- 
ing a blessing by the touch of his 
tattered garment, till I thought that 
he must he Dways al Karani or Dabays 
al Asadi." He was the son of Anmir and 
one of the Tabii’n (or those next in time 
to the companions of Mnljammad) cele- 
brated among the devotees of Kufah 
and was killed fighting at the battle of 
Siffin under Ah, in A. H. 87. Karani 
is the name of one of the halting places 
of the people of Kejdon their pilgrimage 
to Mecca. See Arabic note to Do Saoy’s 
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The former, 'who possess the power of revealing' things not manifest 
to the senses, aie classed under twelve orders, of which two are regarded 
as unorthodox : — 

(1). Muhasibi. (2). Kassar. (3). Ta}’fdri. (4). Junaydi. (5). 
Nuri. (G). Sahli. (7). HakimL (8). Kharrazi. (9). Khafifi. (10). 
Sayyari. (11). Huldli. (12). Hallaji. 

I. The source of grace to the first-named was Abii Abdu’llah Haritli * 
b-Asad Muhasibi, a native of Bastuh. He mastered all secular and specu- 
lative science and was tlioroughly acquainted with the inequalities of the 
spiritual road. He was the teacher tear' time and the author 

of many works. He died at Baghdad in A. H. 243 (A. D. 857). As he 
ever judiciously wielded the moral controlling authority of his age, he 
received this name of Muhasib. 

The second follow Haindun, the son of Ahmad-b-Ammar, Kassar or 
the Fuller, his patronymic being Abd Salili. Ho studied under Tliauri * 
and acquired many spiritual benefits from Salm-b-Hnsayn Biirdsi, Abu 
Turab Hakshabi and Ali Najrabadi, and was a disciple of Abu Hafs. Ho 
attained a high degree of perfection though the world gave loose to the 
tongue of slander against him. Hediedat Nishapdr in A.H. 271 (A.D.884). 


Hariri, p. S06, for tlio prophetic annonnoe- 
ments of his birth and sanctity, the 
visit of Omar and All to him, and their 
discovery of tho “ white wonder ” of his 
hand in tho Mosaic sense. Jam! quotes 
Hurldn’ddin Attdr to the effect that cer- 
tain exalted mystics of the spiritual life 
are called Uwaysi after the above-named 
saint, throngh their being directly in- 
spired by the prophet without any visible 
director, a rank and oQico to tthicU very 
few can aspire and given only to tho 
clioscu of Ood. Hafuhdtu’luns, p. 21. 

1 He is said by Jdiiii never to have 
used any support for his back, night or 
day, fur 40 years, bnt always to havo sat 
resting his knees on tho ground declar- 
ing it to bo the proper attitndo fur a 
serv.ant in front of his Lord tho King, 
meaning the Almighty. 

> Sufydn Thanrl is noticed in Jdml, 
p. 716 ; and in the same volnmo will bo 
found the names of all the saints and 
doctors mentioned in the following pages. 


Internal evidence conolnsively proves 
that Abnl Fasl ntilized Idmi’e work in this 
compilation, one sentence being taken 
almost verbatim in the account of the 
fourteenth name in the second list, and 
as nsnal withoat acknowledgment. I do 
not think it necessary to distnrb the dost 
of these nniiiviting biographies which 
are often ns brief and coloorlesa as Ihoee 
in the text, a bald record of names 
and dates with laudatory epithets of 
erndition or sanctity, and concluding 
occasionally with a few devotional 
maxims. Many of these are excellent 
precepts of condncl and are proofs of a 
trno interiur spirit of pioly, but this is 
not Dhe place to record tliem. For tho 
rest, tho Kiiglish reader can bo noitlicr 
odified nor instructed by -a hagiography 
of fossil names, most of them as pro- 
foandly forgottoii as if they had never 
survived. Tho few that require any 
special mention ehall receive it. 
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Tho 'miRD revere Tayfur-b-I’sa Bistami whoso patronymic is Bayazid. 
One of his great ancestors was a Magian called Sharoshsin. His earliest 
edneation was received from the elders of Bistam under whom lie studied 
science and reached the rank of a mujtahid.^ Next, having mastei'cd the 
ordinary subjects of knowledge, ho attained to the highest grade of in- 
tellectual distinction. He ranked equal to Ahmad Khazrawaih, Abu TlaFs, 
and Yahya-b-Madz, and was conteiniiorary with Shakik of Balkh. Ho 
died in A. II. 2dl (A. D. 874-75), or according to another account, A. H. 
234 (A. D. 848). 

The pouirrn are adherents of Junayd Baghdadi whoso patronymic is 
Abu’l Kasim and who is styled Kaic&riri, the flask maker, and Zajjdj, tho 
glass manufacturer, and Khanzdz, the raw-silk merchant. His father sold 
glass and he himself traded in silk. His ancestors were from Nahawand, 
but he was born and bred in Baghdad. He studied, for a time, under 
Sariy Sakatiy, Haiith al Muhasibi and Muhammad Ka?sab, and his connec- 
tion is authoritatively tiaced with Khan-az,* Euyam, Niiri, Shibli and many 
others among tho chosen servants of God. Shaykh Abu Jaafar-b-Haddad 
says that if wisdom could be incarnate, it would assume the form of 
Junnyd. He died in A. H. 297-98 or 99 (A. D. 909-10-11). 

The FIFTH are called after Abishkhwur Niiii Serabdil. His name 
was Aljmad-b-Muhammad or according to some, Muljammad-b-Muhammad. 
He was commonly known as Ibn-i-Baghawi.® His father was from Khurd- 
san, but his own birth and origin arc of Baghdad, and he is among those 
distinguished for wisdom and viitno. Ho was in friendly intercourse 
with Sariy Sakatiy,* Muhammad Ka.ssab, and Ahmad Abii’l Hawaii, and 
contemporary with Zu’n Nuu^ of Egypt. He is considered equal in autho- 


1 This term donotoa a doctor who 
exerts all his capacity for tho purposo 
of forming a right opinion upon a legal 
question, and tlic title assnmea chat he 
was enccossfal, an assumption commonly 
made by his friends nnd denied by bis 
enemies, as in tho aase of Snyuti. See 
my Introduction to tho translation of 
his ‘ History of tho Caliphs,’ p. siv. 

S Or tho Cobbler. '1 hero are two of 
this cpitlict in Jami, viz., Abd’nllah of 
Eayy, who died in A. II. 320, and 
Ahmad-b-rsa, who died in A. H. 2S6 
(A. D. 899} ; tlio latter is hero meant. 
It is remarkable that many of these 
ascetics wore of tho humblest origin and 
petty tradesmen by profession. 


S Relative adjective of Baghshur, a 
town between Herat and JIarv. called 
also Bagh according to Yakut. 

* 1 am not sure of tho orthography. 
Sakatiy signifies a dealer In small wares, 
a pedlar. According to Beale who pro- 
nonneos the word “ Sakti,” he was also so 
called bcoanso lie formerly dealt in me- 
tals. Tho etymological connection is not 
ovideiit. Jami is silent on tho epithet- 
I have also heard it prononneed Snkti, 
but BO many of thoso holy men wore of 
tho lowest class and wore known by 
their trades, tliat I think Sakatiy is most 
probably oorroot. 

6 Abu’l Fay/ TliubSu-b-Ibrdhim. The 
reputation for sanctity and miracles 
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rity Tvitli Junayd, but somewhat moro impulsive. Ho died in A. II. 2i)5 
(A. D. 907-8) 01 2S6 (A. D. 899). 

The SIX'! II originate from Salil-b-Abdu’llah Tustari, who was a disciple 
of Zu’ii Nun of Egypt, and one of the most einiucut of those who attained 
to this sublime vocation. He was among the associates of Junayd and 
died in the mouth of Muharram, A. H. 283 (A. D. 890), at the ago of 
eighty-six. 

The SEVEN'J'U revort to Abd Abdu’llah llnljammad-b-Ali llakim-i- 
Tirmidi. He was in intercourse with Abu Turab Nakshabi, Ahmad 
KhazvawaiU and Ibn-i-Jala, and was pre-eminent in all seculav and specula- 
tive knowledge. He is reported to be a voluminous author and to have 
had the gift of miracles. 

The EiGUTii look to Abu Said Khari-az, or the Cobbler. His name was 
Aljinad-b-rBii. and be was a native of Baghdad. Through his inclination 
towards the Sufis he went to Egypt aud resided in devont attcndanco by 
the temple of Mecca. His profession was that of a shoemaker and ho 
was the disciple of Muhammad-b-Maii§ur Tdsi. He associated with Zu’n 
Nun of Egypt, Sariy Sakafiy, Abu ITbayd Basri, and Bishr A1 Haji, and 
derived mucli spu'itual instruction from them. Ho is the author of 
four hundred works. Those uuinstrueted in his doctriuo believed him 
to ho an infidel. He died in A. H. ?8G (A. D. 899). Khwajah .^bdu’llah 
Ansari says that he knew none of the great doctors more profoundly 
versed in the mystei’ics of the Divine Unity. 

The NINTH invoke Abu Abdu’llah Muhammad-b-Khafif. His father 
was from Shiraz aud he himself was the disciple of Sliaykh Abu Talib. 
He was master of secular aud spiritual science and bad seen Kliazraj al 
BaghdiuU aud Ituyara, and was a contemporary of (Abu Bakv) Kattaui, 
Yusuf-b-Husayu itazi, Abu Hiisayu Maliki, Abii Husayn al Muzayyaii,* 


of this mystic cxieiuls thronghout the 
Moslem world and his namo constantly 
occurs ill its liLcrn*’aro. Ho died in 
A, H. 245 (A. U. Snuh and a Qock of 
birds of a kind never before observed, 
Uuttcred over his bier when carried to 
tlic grave. On the day following his 
burial was found written on his totnb>^ 
stone in characters dib&iinilar to those 
used among moii : Zu’n Xun, the friend 
of Crod, aud slain by this lovo of God.'* 
As often as this was erased, it was fonucl 
ever freshly engraved. Jdmi records 
some of his devotional maxims. Bealo 


(Orient. Biog. Diet.} states that tho 
Zaidtju'l Akhhur ooutaine his Memoirs. 
Unless this refers to the work {Lafdif u 
Akhbih’i'l LVul) by Mhd AbtliiM M\iti 
on the dymiBtics of Egypt, 1 am igno- 
rant of its nullior. 

I Thpro wore* two of tbip epithet culled 
o( Kalnr and «.? Alajor and Minor ; 

the}' wore cousins and both natives of 
Baghdad; the former was buried iu his 
own town in A. JI. ^27, tho hiitor in 
Mecca. This iuronnaitun which is nearly 
all that Jdmi gives is scarcely desorvlug 
of u note. 
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A'bu Ilnsayn Darrlj and many others of note. He wrote many works and 
died in the year A. H. 331 (A. D. 942-43). 

The TENTH trace back to Abu’l Abbds Sayyari. His name was ^dsim 
and he was the son of the daughter of A^ad-b-Sayyar. He was a 
native of Maw and the disciple of Abu Bakr "Wasiti. He pursued the 
ordinary curriculum of worldly studies as well as speculative science, 
and attained to an eminence in the practice of the spiritual life. He died 
in the year A. H. 342 (A. D. 953). 

The ELEVENTn. The founder of this order was Halman i of Damascus. 

The TWELFTU. This order had its origin in a Persian who was one 
of the disciples of Husayn-b-Mansdr Halid] of Baghdad, not the cele- 
brated Husayn-b-Mansdr (of Bayzi).® 

These last two have been the subject of much reviling. 

In Hindustan fourteen ordoi-s are recounted which arc styled the 
fourteen families and of these twelve only are described, omitting mention 
of those of Tnyfuv and Junayd : — 

(1). HabibL (2). Tayfiiri. (3). Karkbi. (4). Salcatiy, (5). Junaydi. 
(G). Kazrdni. (7). Tdsi. (8). Pirdausi. (9). Sahrawardi. 10. Zaydi. 
(11). I’yazi- (12). Adhami. (13). Hubayii. (14). Chishti. 

They assert that Ali, the Prince of the Faithful, had four vicegerents, 
viz., yasan, Husayn, Kamil, and Hasan Basri. The source of these orders 
they believe to be Hasan Bnsii who had two representatives, Habib-i- 
Ajanii, from whom the first nine obtain their spiritual fervour, and the 
other Abdu’l Wahicl-b-Znyd, from whom the last five are filled with conso- 
lation. The mother of Hasan Basi-i was one of the slave girls of TJmmn 
Salimah,® and he received his name from Omar-b-Khattab. He early became 


^ Yar. Abd Halmdn. Aba ^aliman. 
Abil Hukniaa* 

8 See p. 74. The history oF this latter 
personage is ^cll hnown. He ivas era* 
cifiod alive for throe days from early 
morning till midday by order of the 
Culiph A1 Muktadir iu A. H. 309 
(A. I) 922). Ho was aconsod of blas- 
phemy for his words “ Ana*l Ilnkk,” 
“1 am the Truth,*’ by which he was 
supposed to claim divinity Ibii-al- 
Athir denies this pretension on his part 
and maiutuins that he was a devout 
worshipper of God. On esainination he 
was found to hold no heterodox opinion, 
but the lYazir blamid was dotermiued 


on Ms death and had him scourged 
with a thoDsancl stripes on the judg- 
ment of Omar, the Kudl.n, that the shed- 
ding of his blood was lawful. Uis hands 
and feet wei'e cut off, his body burnt, 
and his ashes thrown into the Tigris. 

S Hind, the daughter of Abu Umayyah, 
and the latest survivor of the wives 
of Muhammad. She died in A. H. 
59 (A, D. 6781. An Nawawi in his 
Tahs(bu*l Asmd (correctio nominum) sa.’i s, 
that tho mother of Hasan, of Basrah was 
the favourite slave or freed woman 
of Unimu-Salimah, and Hasau was 
born to her two years before the close 
of the Caliphate of Omai* (A. H, 21^ 
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an orphan. From the dawn of intelligence his mind was illumined and 
through, this brilliant destiny he chose the path of solitnde and oraaciated 
himself by austerities while he became filled with the good things of the 
spirit. He preached a discourse every week and gathered an assembly 
around him. When Biibi’ah ^ was not present, he would not proceed. The 
people said to him, “ Why dost thou desist because some old woman does 
not come.” He answered, “ The food prepared for elephants is of no profit 
to ants.” 

The FIRST order trace their connection with Habib-i-Ajami. He was 
a man of substance and hypocritical in his life. His eyes were opened 
somewhat by Suhrawardi* and he was directed to the time faith by Hasan 
Basri. Many disciples were instructed by him in the way of salvation. Once 
when he was escaping from the pursuivants of Hajjaj, he arrived at the 
cell of Habib. The officers asked liim where Hasan was. He replied 
within the cell. They searched, but could not find him and reprimanded 
Habib and said, ” Whatever Hajjaj may do to you, will be deserved.” He 
answered, ” I have spoken only the truth. If you have not seen him 
what fault is it of mine ?” They again entered and made a strict search 
and returned in anger and departed reviling him ; Hasan thereupon came 
forth and said, “ 0 Habib, thou hast, indeed, truly done thy duty by 
thy master.” He answered, “ 0 master, thou bast been saved by the telling 
of the truth. Had I spoken falsely we should both have been killed.” 
One night a needle foil from his hand in a dark room. A miraculons 
light shone. He covered his eyes with his bauds and said, " Nay, nay, I 
wish not to search for a needle save by the light of a lamp.”* 

Tho THIRD order derive from Maruf Karkhi. They say that his father 
was a Christian and changed his faith under Imam Bizii and was honoured 


When tho mother woe ocoasioually ob- 
liged to leave her infant, XTmmn Solimah 
would nurse it from her own bosom, 
and it was through the blessing of this 
privilege that he afterwards attained to 
his eminonoe of wisdom and sanctity. 
He diedin A. H. 110 (A. D.72S). His 
mother's name is not given by An 
Nawawf. 

1 A pious lady of this name, a native 
of Basra is mentioned by Beale ; her 
death is placed by him in ( A . D. 801), and 
she is said to have been a contemporary 
of Sariy Sa]<:atiy who died in A. D. 867. 
He must have been a mere youth 


when she wos living. Sho cannot bo 
the person here alluded to. Another 
Bsbiah Adawiyab, also of Basrah, a oon- 
tomporary of Snfyan Thaarj, is given by 
Jaml, but without date. 

* See p. 83. Ya^iit mentions two 
among many religious doctors from tho 
town. Jsmi notices the life of one of 
them and besides these of three others 
of tho name, of which one may possibly 
be the person alluded to, bnt no date of 
bis period is given. 

3 That is probably, that he felt him- 
self unworthy of supernatural aid. 
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■with the office of his door-keeper. He associated with Dadd Tai and prac- 
tised mortification and through his rectitude of intention and perfected acta 
he rose to ho a spiritual guide. Sarfy Sakatiy and many others profited 
by his instruction. He died in A. H. 200 (A. T). 815). It was about 
this time that Magians, Chn'stians, and Jews thronged to him and each 
wished to practise his own faith under his direction, but it could not be 
carried out. Nevertliolesa he held a placo in the pleasant retreat of 
universal tolerance. 

The FOCRTU follow Sarfy Sakatiy whose patronymic is Abu’l Hasan. 
He is one of the great masters of the practical religions life and was the 
director of Junayd and many other servants of God. He was one of the 
associates of llarith Muhasibi and Bishr al Hafi, and was the disciple 
of Maruf Karkhi. Adequate praise of him is beyond the capacity of my 
ignorance. In the year A. H. 25.3 (A D. 867), he gathered up his garment 
from this dust-heap of a world. 

Tlie SIXTH acknowledge Abd Ishak-b-Shahryar as their head. His 
fnther abandoned the doctrines of Zoroaster and embraced the creed of 
Isldm. He was inah’uoted by Shaykh Abd Ali Firozabadi and was the 
contemporary of many doctors of the faith, and had mastered all secular 
and speoulativo science. Ho was released from the turmoils of earth in 
A. H. 426 (A. D. 1034-35). 

The SEVENTH was founded by AMu’ddin Tdsi, who was united in the 
bonds of a spiritual paternity with Sliaykh Najmu’ddin Kubra, 

The EIGHTH invoke Shaykh Najmn’ddiii Kubra. His patronymic was 
Abu J.auiib, his name Ahmad Khfwaki, and his title Knbra, or the 
Greater.' He was spii-itually directed by Shaykh Ismail Kn§rf, Ammar 
Tasir and Rozbihan, and he had great repute for his insight into matters 
of the exterior and inner life. Shaykh Majdu’ddfn Baghdadi, Shaykh 
Saadu’ddiu Hammawiy.ah, Shaykh Raziu’ddin Ali Laid, Baba Knmal 
Jandi, Shaykh Sayfu'ddin Bakharzi and many other religious obtained 
their eternal salvation through his efficacious prayers. He died by the 
sword in A. H. 618 (A. D. 1221). 

The NINTH is favoured through Shaykh Zlau’ddin Abu’n Hajib 
Abdu’l Kahir Suhrawardi. Ho was versed in the knowledge of the woild 
and the spirit, and traced his descent from Abii Bakr os Siddik* by twelve 

I Becauso in all controversies, says Kliwarzam Shah. Jami gives a lengthened 

Jimi, in which he was engaged in his biography of this saint and records some 

yonth, ho was ever triumphant, and so re- of his miracles, which are extraordinary 
coived the appellation. He was killed by enough, if they occurred, 

the Tartars on their invasion of Khwar- * This and tho following sentence 

zam after the flight of Muhammad are almost verbatim from Jami. 
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intermecliai'y links. His doctrinal precepts lie derived in direct transmis- 
sion from Shaykli Ahmad Qliazzali ; and lie ■was the author of many ivorks, 
among them the Addbu’l Muridin (liiBtitntiones Disri^mloruin). Ho passed 
to his heavenly abode in A. H. 563 (A. D. 1167-68). 

The TENTH follow Shaykh 4-bduT Wahid-b-Zayd. 

The ELEVENTH acknowledge Fnzayl-b-l’yaz. His patronymic is Abd 
Ali and ho was a native of Kiifah, but according to others of Bokhara, and 
other jilaces are also named. He passed his da 3 's as a wandering dervish 
between Marv and Edward (Abiward), and from his natural goodness 
of disposition, I’eceived interior illumination and his virtuous conduct 
assured his salvation. He passed from the world in A. H. 187 (A. D. 
802-3). 

The TWELFTH take Ibrahim Adham of Balkh as their guide. His 
patronymic was Abu Ishak. His ancestors were of princely race and the 
star of his hapjiy destiny shone forth from his early youth, for he withdrew 
himself altogether from the world. He associated with Abd Siifyau Thanii, 
Fnzayl-b-I’ydz, Abd Ydsuf Ghasuli and was in intimacy with AU-b-Bakkar, 
Huzayfah Mai'ashi and Silm al-Khawwa§. He died in Sj'ria in the year 
A. H. 161 or 162 (A. D. 777-78-79). 

The THIRTEENTH trace back to Hubayrab of Bn^rah. 

The FOCETCENi'H are connected with Abd Ishalf Shimi "who was 
the disciple of Shaykh F’ldw Diuawari. When the Shaykh arrived at 
the village of Ohisht, Khwajah Abd Ahmad Abdul, who was the foremost 
among the Shayklis of Ohisht received instruction from him, I and after him 
his son Muhammad Illumined the lamp of sanctity. Following him, his 
nephew Khwdjah Saraaani carxied on the doctrine, whose son Khwajalr 
Maudud Ohisht 1 succeeded to the headship. His son Khwajah Ahmad 
also reached the same eminence. 

There is, however-, no exclusive claim in regard to either of these 
two lists. Any chosen soul who, in the mortification of the deceitful 
spirit and in the worship of God, inti-odnoed some new motive of conduct, 
and whose spiritual sons in succession coutiuuod to keep alight the lamp 
of dootr-ine, was acknowledged as the founder of a new line, for heside.s 
these twelve and fourteeir orders, many another catena of religious schools 
has a worldwide repute, such as the 

IJadiri 

which follows Shaykh Mnliyi’ddin Abdu’i IJadir Jili. He was a Sayyid 
descended from IJnsayn. Jil is the name of a vlllago near Baghdad. 

t This sentsneo is almost word tor notice of this personage iu JAini. 

word identical with a passage from the 

46 
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Some authorities state that ho was from Jilan.t He was .suprem^ih^Ms 
time for his secular and spiritual knowledge. He received his dervish’s 
habit from the hands of Abu Said al-Mubdrak (b. Al’ al-Maklizumi), 
and is thus spiritually connected with ash-Sbibli through four interme- 
diaries. His sanctity and extraordinary miracles are world-famed. Ho 
was born into the world in A. H. 471 (A. D. 1078), and bid farewell to it 
in A. H. 5C1 (A D. 1165). 

Tasawi. 

Those are disciples of Khwajah Al^mad Tasawi. In his youth he was 
under tlie supervision of Bab Arslan, who was an eminent spiritual guide 
among the Turks. On his death he profited by the instruction of Khwajah 
Tiisuf Hamaduni. The Turks call him KtA Tasawi ; Ata in Turkish signify- 
ing a fatlier, and their saints ai’e thus designated.^ He returned to 
Turkibtiin at the command of the Khwajah and ended his days in the 
spiritual instructiou of the people. Many miracles arc reported of him. 
Pour spiritual delegates are celebrated as religious guides : Mansur A'tii, 
Said Ata, Sulayman Ata, and Hakim Ata. Tasf is a town in Turkistan, 
the birthplace and town of this Shaykh. 

Kakshbandi. 

This school owe their eternal salvation to Khwajah Baha u’ddfn 
Nakshband. His name was Muh.ammad-b-Miiliamtnnd al-Bokhiiri. Ho 
was a disciple of Khwdjah Muhammad Baba Sammasi and received his 
religious instruction in regard to exterior conduct from (Sayyid) Amir 
Kulal, his delegate. Khwajah Sammasi used often to say to Khwiijah Ali 
liamlthani,3 [universally known as (Hazrat) Azlzan], as they passed in the 


1 Among tliein Jam! from ^'lioni this 
notice ie taken. Ilis spiritual conncc> 
iion with nsh-Shiblx signifies the iuTesti' 
turo with tho dciwiali’a habit whiuU 
ash-Shibli performed upon Abn’l Fazl at 
Tamimi, wlio invested Aba’l Faral; 
Tursusi, who clothed AbuU I^asan at 
Karashi, who*in his tnrn conferred it on 
al-Mukhzumi. In his infancj he refused 
his motlier’a milk at tho appearance 
of tho now moon, on the fast of tho 
Kamazuii : a cow that ho was tending 
in hia yonth addressed him in Arabic 
and inspired him with his vocation : 
he fasted for 40 days. These are some 
of the miracles reported by Jami. 


* According to Jami tho term in hia 
hioguaphy of Bab Fm-ghiuii. Bab (father) 
ie applied to religions elders in the Far- 
ghana oonntry. The appellation in tliis 
sense seems nniversa]. 

3 Yakut’s authority decides the pro- 
nunciation of this name. Eamithan 
he states, is a village in 
Bokhard. Jdini and Abnl Fazl after 
him write tho word This ac- 

count has been taken from Jitmi’s notices 
of Khwajah llnl.iamniad Baba Sammasi 
and Bahdn’ddin Nakshbaudi to wliioh 
I refer the reader for thoso of tho other 
doctors herein named. Hiudndn accord- 
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vicinity of Kasr i Hindadu, “ From this soil thei’e comes the fragrance of a 
man that will soon make the Kasr i Hincluan (Castle of Hindndn), bo called 
the Kasri Adrifan (Castle of the Pious) till one d.ay coming from the 
house of (Sayyid) Amir Kuld.1 and passing the castle, he exclaimed, “ The 
fragrance has increased — that man verily has been born." Ou inquiry it 
was found that three days had elapsed since the birth of the Khwajah. 
His father carried him to the Baba, who said that he would adopt him 
as his spiritual son, and turning to his friends said: “ This is the one 
whose fragrance I smelt, and who will be the spiritual guide of the world,” 
To Amir Kulal he said ; “ "Withhold no care or kindness in the bringing up 
of our son Bnhd.u’dclin.” His orders were carried out. After a time 
when his fame grew. Baba Sammasi said to him : “ Tour zeal has a loftier 
flight. You have my permission to go and bog of other souls.” There- 
upon he went to Kutham Shaykh*^ and attended his instruction, and 
profited by the guidance of Khalil Ata and realised his pnrpo.sc through 
the spiritual aid of Khwiljah Abd n’l Kkiilik Qlmjduwdai.* The soni'oe of 
his interior illumination was (the prophet) Khi?r ; his faith and discipline 
were derived from Khwajah Tiisuf Hamadani. Khwajall Yusuf had four 
vicegerents, Khwajah Abdu’llah Barlf.!, Khwajah Hasaii Andaki,® Khwiljah 
Ahmad Yasawf, and Khwajah Khalik Ghujduwdni. Khwajah 

Ydsaf had received instruction from Shaykh Abd All Farmidi, and he 
from Shaykh Abu "1 Kdsim Gurgdui. The latter was the disciple of the 
following two personages, Junayd and Shaykh Abn’l Ilasan Khara- 
kani, and these of Bayazid Bistami, and Biy.azid of the Imam Jaafar as- 
Sadik.* The Imam was himself nourished fi’om two sources ; ou the one 


ing to Yakut, is n stre.am hetween 
Kliusistdn and Arnijan, flowing llirongU 
a district bearing tliat name. The prefix 
ifitr, or castle, is given to many places in 
Yakut’s work, but omitted in this in- 
stance. Amir Knlnl was the KhaUJah 
or vicar, of Baba Sararadsi, 
i He was one of the Turkish Shaykhs 
and bis reception of Babdn'ddin is 
noticed by Jdmf. 

il Ghajdawdn is a small town in 
Bokhara. Yakut. 

S Andak is ten parasanga from Bokh- 
ara. F.trmid is ono of the towns of 
Tub. Khniakdn is one of the Bistam 
villages on the rood to Astardbad where, 


in Yakut's time, was still to be seen the 
tomb of Abn’l Hasan who died on tho 
10th of Alah.arr.'im, A. II. 425 (A. D. 
1033), nl the age of 73. 

* The Imam Abu Abda'IIah Jaaf.ir o;- 
Sadik (the Yeraoious), fourth in descent 
from Ali-b-Abi 'Tallb, born A. H. 80 
(z\. D. 099) ; died and buried at Alodina 
A. n. 118 (A. D. 765). The same tomb 
contains the bodies of bis father Mnhd. 
al-Bdkir, his grand father jJLfl Slayun’l 
Adbidiu and his grand-father’s nude 
al-Basan, son of Ali. ” How rich a 
tomb,” says Ibn KhalUkaii, “ in gonero- 
sity and nubility.” 
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side from liis father Muhammad Bakir, and he, from his father Imam Zayn- 
n’ 1 4.ahidin, and he from his grand-parent the Imam Ilusayn, and on 
the other from his mother’s father Kasim-b-Muhammad-b-Abn Bakr, and 
ICasim from Salman al-Fiirsi (the companion) and Salman ^ from Abu 
Bakr. 

It is said that Khwajah Baliau’ddin had neither a slave nor a hand- 
maid, and when asked the reason of this, he replied that (“ the maintenance 
of) bondage was incompatible with the profession of a religious teacher.” 
They inquired of him : “ To what stage does your spiritual ancesti’y go 
hack ?” He replied, “No one reaches any stage by virtue of a spiritual 
ancestry.” On the night of Monday, 3id Babii’ I, A. H. 791, (4th March, 
A. D. 1389) ho disburdened himself of his elemental body. 

The case of these orders is similar to that of the four schools of theo- 
logy. Any one reaching the rank of Mujtahid may become a doctrinal 
authority, and there is no difficulty in the recognition of this as fourfold. 

But it i.s bettor that I should desist from further details and seek the 
divine mercy by mentioning the Saints of God. In the following enu- 
meration, under the title of “ Saints,” I have recorded the names of forty- 
eight only among thousands, and mako this a means towards the attain- 
ment of eternal bliss. 


SiiATKH Baba Ratn 

Was the son of Nasr at-Tabrindi ;* his patronymic was Abu’l Biza, 
In the time of Ignorance he was born at Tabrindah and went to Hijaz 


1 He was a frcoclmaii of llnljamm.ad ; 
his name Abu Abcln'll.ah Salman al-KIi.ajr, 
or the Good, a native of Tajy, one of the 
villages of Ispahan ; others say from 
Bama Ilnrmaz. His father was head- 
man of the village and a llagian. The 
youth Sed from his home .and fell in 
with some monks, in whose company he 
remained till their death. The last of 
them directed him to go to Bijnz and 
foretold the coming of a prophet. He 
travelled thither with some Arabs who 
sold him to a Jew of Kuraydha at WadiT 
$ura, who took him to Medina. There 
he met Mnhammad and recognized his 
prophetio mission, from bis signet ring, 
and from an alms twice offered to him 
whioh were the three signs announced to 


him by the last of the monks. He is 
said to have been one of the most learned, 
pious and liberal of the companions, 
and to have advised Mnh.ammad to dig 
the ditch or entrenchment ronnd Medina 
when attacked by Jews of Al-Nadhir 
and Kuraydha. He died at Maddin in 
A. H. 31, and according to others in 35 
(A. D. 655). An-Hawawi remarks that 
the learned are unanimous that he 
lived to the age of 250 years and some 
say three hundred and fifty. This un- 
animity is, indeed, wonderful. 

* This is perhaps Tabarhindah (see 
vol. I. p. 316). Badaoni makes this place 
the head-quarters of Baja Jaypal, the 
antagouist of Mahmud of Ghazni. Fe- 
rishta states that the territories of Jay- 
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and saw the Prophet, and after many wanderings returned to India. Many 
accepted the accounts he related, while others rejected them as the garru- 
lity of senile age. He died at Tabariudah, in A. H. 700 (A. D. 1300-1), and 
■was there buried. Shaykh Ibn i flajr Asknlani, Majdu’ddin Firozabadi, 
Sliaykh 4-la u’ dda'ulah as Simnani, Khwajali Muhammad Pdrsa and many 
pious individuals acknowledged and commended him. 

Khwajah MoiNu’DDiN Has.vn CmSHTI 

Was the son of Ghiyasu’ddin Hasan and a Sayyid in descent from 
both Hasan and Husayn, and was born inA. H. 537 (A. D. 1142), in the 
village of Sijz, of the province of Sijistan. 

At the age of fifteen he lost his father. Ibrahim I^ahandazi,' a man 
absorbed in divine things, regarded him with an eye of favour and set 
aflame the gathered harvest of worldliness ■with the fire of divine ardour, 
and guided him in his quest. In Hitt’un, a village of Nishapflr, he at- 
tended Khwajah Othman Chishti, and practised a moi’tiiied life and re- 
ceived the hahit of Khalffah or vicegerent. Subsequently he reached 
a higher degi-ee of perfection and was spiritnally benefited by Shaykh 


pal extended from Sarhind to Lamglidn. 
The position of Tabaihindah 1 cannot 
determine. In the aoconnt of Baba 
Uaen given in the Ifdbtih fi tamyti tj- 
Silidbah (Becta insvitatio de distinc- 
tione inter socios prophetes), ho is said 
to have lived in a village near Delhi 
(p. 1098). Ibn Hajr Askaldui, the 
author of this work, does not quite 
bear ont the statement of Abu’l Fazl. 
Bdbd Ratn pretends that he lived to 
the ago of 700 years by virtue of a 
blessing of AInhnmmad, whom as a strip- 
ling he saw tending camels and carried 
in his arms over a stream hebween 
Juddah and Mecca, which the lad could 
not cross. The youth then three times 
pi’ayed for his long life. Bdbd Ratn 
again visited Mecca and there found in 
the Prophet, the youth of his first visit, 
and again three times the blessing of 
old age was invoked upon him. Tarions 
acoonnta place his death in A. H. S96, 
612 and 632. Nothing appears to have 
boon known of him till the end of the 


sixth or beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury of the Flight, and Asliialdni says that 
if his statement were true, the earlier 
centuries would havo heard something 
of him. Ad-Dahabi has no words too 
strong to condemn him as a flagrant im- 
poster whoso lioa inspired by the father 
of them, were ci edited by fools. Tho 
specimens given in Askaldnii’s account 
fully boar out this coudemnation, bnt 
as fid ions they aro amuaing. 

I This is tho orthography of Ydkdt, 
but he says tho rdieig, or relators of tra- 
dition commonly pronounce it Kuhundae, 
the Arnbicised form of Jc or “ tho old 

F ort,’* This is no doubt the correct form. 
There are ■many of this name, e. g., in 
Bokhara, Samarkand, Herdt, Baikh, Marv, 
Nishdpur and other places, and it is ap- 
plied, he says, to the citadels of the largo 
towns and not to isolated forts, lie gives 
the names of several persons with this 
cognomen, bnt no Ibrahim. See Ferishta’s 
aoconut of this saint. 
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Abda’l Kiidir Jill and. other holy men. In the year that Mn’izzn’ddin 
Ram took Delhi (A. H. 589, A. D. 1193), he aiTivod at that city, and witli 
a view o£ a life of seclusion withdrew to Ajmer and there inspired the 
same zeal among numerous disciples hy his own efficacious will. He 
shared the reward of a heavenly kingdom on Saturday, the Gth of 
llajab, A. H, G33 (ISth March 1236). His resting place is at the foot 
of the hilly range of that distiict and is visited to this day hy high and 
low. 


Shaykh Ali GnAZNAvi Haj^barI. 

His patronymic was Abn’l Ilasan. His father was Othraan-b-Abi AH 
Jiillabi. He lived secluded from oi-dinary worldly concerns and obtained 
a high degree of knowledge. An account of him is given in the Kashfu’l 
Mahjub li Arbdbi’l Kiilub (delectio eorum qui relata sunt in favorem 
cordatorttm).^ In this work he says, "I followed in this path Shaykh 
Abu’l FazUb-IIasan al Khatli.” His resting place is in Labor. 

Shaykh Hh-satn ZanjIni.® 

A man of extensive erudition, Khwajah Mu’m’uddin attended his 
instructions at Lahdr where his tomb is, and which is visited by many 
to the gain of their eternal welfare. 

SnAYKH BahWddi.'i Zikariya® 

"Was the son of IVajihu’ddin Muhammad-b-Kamalu’ddin AH Shah 
Pfurayshi, and was born at Kdt Karor, near Multan, in A. H. 565 (A. D. 


i A work on .Sufiism by Shaykh Abn’l 
^asan Ali b. Othindn al Grhassn.'wi. Khatli 
is tlio relative ailjootive of Kh.itlan, a 
province in Tr.insoviann near Samar- 
kand. YakOt says that some prononnee it 
Klmtlaii which is wrong, Khntt il being 
a village on the road to Klmriis.iii going 
from Baghdad ia the vicinity of Xlas- 
kirah. 

S Zanjnn is a Large town in the Jabal 
district between it and Azarbijan, near 
Abhar and Kazwin. Yakut. 

S The text duplicates the K which 
is not admissible, and is corrected in 
the Errata. Ho is briefly noticed by 
Jdmi. Forishta who has a long mono- 
graph on him, says that he left seven mil- 


lion tdnkahf to his son Sadrn’ddm, besides 
other fnrnitnre and goods which tho latter 
gave away on tho very first day of pos- 
session. Being asked why he so disposed 
of wealth amassed by his father and given 
in dno measnro to tlie poor, he rejiliod 
that his father bad sufficiently conquered 
himself to have no fear of an improper 
use of it, whereas lie himself, not so 
advanced in sanctity, dreaded the temp- 
tation. Taking the silver tanlcah at 
4d. according to the computation of 
Nizama*ddin Bakshl, (Briggs, I, 432), 
this sum would be equal to £116, G06 
pounds sterling. The word fantah sno- 
oeeded the appellations of dinar and 
gs, 
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1] 69-70). His fatliev died Avlien he was a child ; ho grow iu wisdom 
and studied in Tui-an and Iran. He received his doctrine from Shaj'kii 
Shihabu’ddin Suhrawardi at Baghdad and reached the degree of vice- 
gerent. He was on terms of great friendship with Shaykli Farid (u’ddiii) 
Shakkarganj, and lived with him for a considerable time. Shaykh (Fakhr- 
u’ddin) I’raki .and Mir Hnsayni were his disciples. On the 7th of Safar, 
A. H. 6G5 (7th November J26G), an aged person of serene aspect sent in to 
him a sealed letter by the hand of his son Sadru’ddin. He read it and gave 
up the ghost, and a loud voice was heard from the four corners of the town : 
“ Friend is nnited to Friend.” His resting place is in Multan. 

KoTBn’DDiN BAsniYAB KakiI 

Was the son of Kamaln’ddin Musa and came from ITsh of Farghdnali. 
He lost his father* when very young and privileged by the vision of (the 
Prophet) Khizr was keenly desirous of meeting with a spiritual guide 
till the arrival in TJsh of Khwajah Mu’iiiu’ddin. At the age of eighteen 
he received his doctrine and became a vicegerent. He profited by the 
instruction of many saints at Baghdad and other places. In the desire of 
meeting with a holy director ho came to India and for a time attended 
Shaykh Bahau’ddfn Zakariya. He arrived in Delhi in the reign of Shanis- 
ti’ddin Altmish. The Khwajah (Mii’iim’ddin) went there on a visit to 
him and after a little, left him and I’cturiicd. He was of groat service to 
the people in general. He died on the 14t!i ® of Rabii’ I, A. H. G33 (Satui*- 
day, 27th November, A. D. 1235). His tomb is in Delhi where it is visited 
by all classes. 

SlIATKII FAKIDU’DDiN GAKJ I SjIAKKAB 

Was the son of Jamaln’ddin Sulnyman,* a descendant of Farrnkh 
Shall Kiibuli. His birthplace was the village of Khotwal, no.ar Multan. 


taninli was divided into dams nnd Jitals. 
Shcr Siiiili oliangcd 11 o name of taiiTcah 
to rupaiyit or ropee, ndoptod by Akbar. 
The tankah, according to Ferishbi in 
Alaa’ddiii’s time, w.is eqaal to 5U Jitals, 
(a jital being aboat equal to a p'lisa) 
bat iu Uhd. Tnglilak’s timo was not 
worth more than. 16 JitaU. At its pro- 
per standard it was probably about 
tho samo value as the rupee which in 
Akbar’s day was of 171'5 gr. of pore 
silver. Queen Elizabeth’s shilling con- 
tained 88 8. gr. of pure silver. Tho 
rupee of Akbnr was, therefore, worth 


1. s. 11 i. d. of English money of his 
time Sec Elpliinstone’s Hist. Ind B. 
Till, and note on Akbar's coinage. 

1 Sco Vol. ii. p. 303, n. 2. Tlie date 
of his death in Feiishta is Mond.iy 
night, the llth of Bnbii’ I., A. II. G31. 
His father died when ho was 1 year 
G mniiths old. 

* Tlio isvfat after jAA is an error. 

8 The to.vt has Wednesday morning, 
bat this, aceordirig to Prinsop’s Tables, 
most bo an error. 

A T adopt tho variant wliieh is cnnrmii- 
ed by Eurishta. 'The text has Suluian, 
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In his early youth he followed the common course of studies. At Multan 
he met Khwajah Kutbu'ddin, went with him to Delhi and was instructed in 
his doctrine. Some authoritie.s state that he did not accompany him to 
Delhi, but took hie leave on the way and hastened to Kandahar and 
SIstan, where he set himself to the garnering of knowledge. He 
then came to Delhi and put himself under disciplinary rule. Ho had 
many warrings with the spirit in which he eventually triumphed. When 
Khwajah Kutbu’ddin was on the point of death, there were present Kazi 
Hamidu’ddin Kagori, Shaykh Badrn’ddin G-haznavi and many other holy 
men. They agreed that the habit and. other personal belongings of the 
dying man should be committed to Shaykh Faridu’ddin. The Shaykh who 
was then at the town of Jhansi, on hearing this, went to Delhi, and taking 
possession of the trust, returned. Ha was the source of blessings to many 
people. Ho bade farewell to this fleeting world on the 5th of Mnharram, 
A. H. G6S^ (Monday, 5th September 1269), at (Pak)Pattan in the Pan- 
jab, which at that time was called Ajodhan. 

Shaykh SADKu’Dnis A-abif 

Was the son of Shaykh Bahau’ddin. Daring his father’s life-time ho 
reached the highest degree of sanctity. Sayyids Pakhru’ddin I’raVi and 


and .TaUd for Jninal as n variant. 
Poi-ishta lins Kamul. The name K)wtwdl 
in the text lias several variants, but 
Ferishta accords with this rending. 
Ferishta gives various acconnts of tho 
derivation of his epithet Qtinj i Shdlikary 
(tho treasnre-honse of sweets). Once 
on going to see his spiritual director, 
being weak from fasting, ids foot slipped 
and he fell in the mnd, it being tho 
rainy season. Some of the mnd entered 
his month and was changed into sugar. 
His director, on his arrival, had preter- 
natnral intuition of the event, and told 
him that tho Almighty had, probably, 
designed him to be a store-honse of 
sweet things and would proservo him 
in this condition On his return home, 
he found that this epithet had spro.ad 
among tho people who designated him 
by it. Another account is that meeting 
with some banjdrds who were taking 
salt to Delhi, they asked him to bless 


their bales that they might sell with 
profit. Tie did so, and on their arrival 
tho sacks were discovered to bo full of 
sugar. A third account is that his 
mother knowing his sweet tooth, told 
him when he was a child, that tbo 
Almighty gave sweets to those who 
said their morning prayers, and at night 
as a TOward surreptitiously put some 
sugar, wrapped in paper, under his 
pillow. TVhon ho was 12 years of ago 
she thonglit it time to discontinue this 
cheat, but the sugar still continued to 
be miraculously supplied. 

1 The text gives Saturday as the day 
of tho week, but this is not in accord 
with Prinsep's Tables. According to 
Ferishta, Thursday, tho 5th of Mnharram, 
A. II. 7(10, an error of a century by .a 
slip, as he gives the date of his birth as 
A. H. 584, and his ago at death 95, which 
would fix the date of death in A. H. 679. 
Beale gives A. H. 661. 
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Mir Husayn were his disciples. He died in Multan, where he is buried, 
in A. H. 709 (A. D 1309J. 

Nl?AMD’DDiN AdLIYA. 

His name was Muhammad and he was the son of Alnuad Daiiyal 
who came from Ghazuiii to Eaddon in A. H. 632 (A. D 1234.-35), where 
^izaniu ddiu was horn. For a time he went throupfh the ordinary course 
of studies aud received the epithet of Nizam al-Balihdlh, or the Contro- 
versialist, and Malifil Shilcan, the Assembly-i’outer. At the age of twenty 
he went to Ajodhan and became the disciple of Faridu’ddin Ganj i Shakkar 
and obtained the key of the treasury of inward illumination. He was 
then sent to Delhi to instruct the people, and many under his direction 
attained to the heights of sanctity, such as Shaykh Nasiru’ddin Muhammad 
Chiragh i Dihli, Mir Khusrau, Shaykh Ahiu’l Hakk, Sliaykh Akhi Siraj, 
in Bengal, Shaykh 'Wajihu’ddin Tii-suf in Chanderl, Shaykh Yakub and 
Sliaykh Kamal in Mahvah, Maulana Ghiyas, in Dhar, Manlana Mughis, 
in Ujjain, Shaykh ^usain, in Gujarat, Shaykh Bnrhdnu’ddin Gharib, 
Shaykh Muntakhab, Khwajah Hasan, in the Dekhan. He died in the 
forenoon of IVednesday, the 18th Rabii’ II, A. H, 725 (3i-d April 1325), 
His tomb is in Delhi.*. 

SiiATKn Rukxu'ddIn 

TFas the son of Sadru'ddin -^aiif aud the successor of his eminent 
grandfather. At the time when Sultan l:CiitbuMdin (Mubarak Shah 
Khiljl, (A. H. 717. A. D. J 317), regarded Sluij-kh Nizamu’ddin with dis- 
favour, he summoned Shaykh lluknu’ddin from Multan in the hope of 
disturbing his influence. On his arrival near Delhi he met Shaykh Nijiim- 
a’ddin. IJutbn’ddiu on receiving the .Shaykh (Ruknu’ddiu) asked Iiim 
“ Who among the people of the city was the foremost in going out to meet 
him ?” Ho replied : “ The most eminent person of his age.” By this haiipy 
answer he removed the king’s displeasure.* His rcstingplace is Multan. 


1 “ 111 Ghiyn?pur,” says Ferisbta, 
“ whicli is ono of the quarters of now Del- 
hi ** He relates that G hiynsa*ddiii Tngtilal^ 
SKdh who then reigned at Delhi, though, 
outwardly troatlug Xizamu’ddiu with 
consideration, was in reality displeased 
with him. When about to return from 
his expedition to Bengal ho sent a 
message to the Shaykh directing him 
not to await his arrival in Delhi, aud that 
henceforth he was no longer to remain 
in Ghiys^pur. The Shaykh replied, hatiiiz 
47 


JHlht clur nht: Delhi is still far off. 
Before tlie king^s arrival in Dcllii while at 
Afghanpfir^ the building wdiich had been 
raised by Alnf Khan for lii^ roceptlon, 
fell upon tho king and ernshod him in 
the ruins, in Rabii’ I., A. TT. 725, The 
proverb Dilhi dar ast owes its origin to 
this event. 

^ Ferishta who narrates the whole 
story in liis momoirs of 
does not mention this incident. 
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iSlIAVMl jAI./f,D’DDlN TABRf/.t 

Was tlio disciple of Said Taljrizi. After some ivaiidoringa, lie felt 
in -with Shaykli Rhihabn’ddin Sabraivardi and by liis zealous service 
attained the office of vicegerent. He was on terms of intimacy with 
Klin ajali IJiitbn’ddin and Shay kb. Bahau’ddin Zaknriya, Shaykli N.ijm- 
n’dilin Sughra, who was Shaykli u’l Islam at Delhi, boro enmity against 
him and maliciously incited a disreputable woman to accuse the Shaykh 
of incontinence. Through the irdi-aculous powers of Shaykh llahan’ddin 
Ziikariyi, the falsehood of the charge was established. He then weut to 
Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mal.ial. 

SlIATKH Sliri BADUNi. 

His birthplace was Oudh. He lived a life of CNtraordinary abstrac- 
tion, heedless of all save the worship of God. It is said that Khwajah 
Kiithu'ddin aud he, with a uumbei' of others, were taken prisoners by the 
"Mughals. Ilunger and thirst drove the captives to the gieatest straits. 
It was then that the Khwajah, by supernatuial power, drew forth from 
his wallet warm cakes (Icdlc), with which he supplied each one of the party, 
while the Sufi gave them all to drink from his broken water-vessel 
(hadhnd). Brora this oircumstance the Khwajah was called and 

the other Badhii, 

Khwajah Kaeak.® 

One of the greatest of the ascetics. He lived apart from worldly 
intercourse aud passed his days in ruined places. Khwajah ICnlbu’ddin 
Hshi sent him the habit of a recluse, Avhich he took and threw into the 
fire. The bearer reviled him to the Khwajah who replied, “ Go aud 
demand it back, so that thou luaycst know what has in reality happened.” 
When ho made his request, Khwajah Karak said. ” Go, aud take out a 
cloak from llic fireplace, but only your owu.” Wlien he went to look, he 
found that habit among mauy others, aud I’epeuted of his conduct. His 
tomb is at Kan ah,® Manikpur. 

Shaykh Kizajih'ddis Ahu’l Muatyad.* 

Ho stood in the relation of a disciple to his maternal nnclc Shaykh 
Shihabu’ddin Ahmad Ghaznaii and floui-ished dui'ing tlie reign of Shams 


1 See p. 303, n. 2, Vol. I. 

S Var. Kafak. 

8 See Tol. II. p. 167, n. 2. This per- 
Bonage is mentioned by Feriahta in his 
account of the reign of Jtdaln’ddin 


F'itSz Khilji, and his tomb is stated to 
be at Kairah. 

^ The test inadvertently omits the 
M in Muayyad. His life is briody given 
in I'erishta. 
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u’ddm Altmisli. Kliwa.jali KutTm’ddia Uslii and Sliaykh Nizfimu’ddin 
Auly'a, both considered an interview with bim as a great happiness. 

SiiATKii NAJinn’DDiN Mohammad 

Was the disciple of Shaykh Badrn'ddin Firdausi of Samarkand, who 
was the JchaUfah or vicegerent of Shaj-kh Sayfn’ddin Bakharzi,' who 
held the same relation to Sliaykh Najinn’ddin Kubra. From thence he 
came to Delhi and for a time directed the consciences of men, and there 
died. Some say that ho and Shaykh I’madn’ddin Tiisi wore the disciples 
and vicegerents of Shaykh Huknn’ddin Firdansi. 

Kazi yAMinu’DDiJi® NagoeI 

Was the eon of Atau’ddin of Bokhara, whore he was born. In the 
reign of Mu’izzn’ddin Sam ho came to Delhi with his father, and for three 
years hold the office of Kazi at Nagor. Une.’cpeotedly the desire of a 
life of retirement seized him. Abandoning the world he jonmeyed to 
Baghdad and became the disciple of Shaj'kh Shihabu’ddin Snhrawardi. 
Tlicre he entered into intimate friendship with Khwiijah Kntbu’ddln and 
after travelling to Hijaz came to Delhi. He died on tho night of the 5th 
of Ramaztin, A. H. 644 (Sand.vy, 9th November, A. D. 1246) without any 
previous illness. Ho is buried in Delhi. 

ShaYKII® IjAMlDtl’DDill StTWALI OF NaGOB 

Was tho son of Shaykh Ahmad. In his cai’ly youth he was handsome 
and rich, but in pursuit of tho truth he abandoned the world and applied 
him.self to the practice of austerities. He wore the mantle of discipleship 
under Khwajah Mu'inn’ddin and attained a high degree of perfection. He 
was styled Sultan u’ l-Tdrikm, the King of Recluses. He rolled up tho 
carpet of life on the 29th Rabii’ II, A. H. 673 (31st October 1274). His 
restiugplace is in Nagor.* 

Shaykh NAjiBo’DoiN Mdtaw.vkkii, 

Was the brother and disciple of Shaykh Faridu’ddin Gaiij i Shakkar. 
Shaykh Nizamu’ddin used to say : “ When I left Badaou for Delhi desiring 


A Dakliarj, according to Yakut, is a 
tract between Nfsabur and Herat con- 
taining numerous villages, the origiu.al 
namo being Bud hanah, ‘ tlio quiirtor 
wlionco the wind blows.’ The deriva- 
tion is Bcarcol/ accarato as to meaning. 

S Vnr. ^dru’ddiu. 

8 One variant roads Kiti for Shaykh, 


and $ndra’ddin for Hamidu’drUn, and 
in two MSS. tho word Suwdlt ia omitted. 
Tins and tlio ])reccding name apxioar to 
be coiifonudod, and I am nnablo to decide 
the question of identity. 

* Tlio Sarkar of Nagor is in Mdrwar. 
See Vol. H. p, 270. 
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to pay my rospects to G'anj i Shakkar, I met Nfijibu (.Idin and was mncli 
benefited by his society." He died on the 9th of JJainazan, A. H. 660. 
(27th July 1261). 

Shatkh Babeu’ddis 

His birthplace was Ghaznah.^ In a dream he received the disciple- 
ship of Khwajah Kutbn’ddin Ifshi, and abandoning all, undertook the toil 
of a journey in quest of the holy man. In Delhi his desires were fulfilled 
and he received the office of vicegerent. Kazi Hamidu’ddin, Shaykh Farid 
n’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, Sayyid Mnbarak Ghaznavi, MauMua Majdu’ddin 
Jitrjani, Shaykh Ziyau’ddin Dihlavi, and other eminent personages receiv- 
ed the blessing of his instructions. In his old age when he was unable 
to move, the sound of a hymn would excite him to ecstasy and ho would 
dance like a youth. When asked how it was that the Shaykh could dance 
notwithstanding his decrepitude, he replied : “ Where is the Shaykh ? It 
is Love that dances.” His resting-place is at the foot of his own master's 
grave. 

Shatkh BADHu’Boiv Isha? 

Was the son of Minhaju’ddin Bokhari, but some say he was tho son 
of Ali-b-Ishiilj, of Delhi, where he was born. He wont through tlie 
usual course of studies, but «omo speculative difificultios not being solved 
in this country ho set out for Bokhai-a. At Ajodlian, in intercourse with 
Ganj i Sliakkar, his doubts were removed, and becoming his disciple he sot 
himself to mortify his senses. The Shaykh conferred on him the distinc- 
tion of being both his vicegerent and his son-in-law. He was buried in 
that place. 

Sh.u-kh H.AsiRD’DDiN CnrBAGH-i-DinL.Avf, OR THE LAjrp OF Delhi. 

His name was Mahraiid and his birthplace Delhi. Ho was the dis- 
ciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Xizamn'ddin Auliya. He departed from 
this world that all must leave on tho 1st of Ramazan, A. H. 757, (2nd Sept. 
1356). 

Shaykh Sharap ( h’ddih) op PAxiPAr* 

His patronymic was Abii Ali Ifalandar. He lived as a recluse and 
in one of his writings he says of himself : “ At the age of forty I cam© 


I Abu’l Fazl writes indifferently Ghaz- mer the vulgar pronunciation, and tho 
nah and Ghaznin. Yakut oalls the for- latter correct, 

* See Vol. I. p. 5Ji3, u. 91. 
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to Delhi and received instruction under Khwajah Kutbu’ddin. Siiaalana 
"Wajihuddin Paili, ilauliina Sadru’ddin, hiaulana Fukhru’ddin Nafilah, 
Maulana N’asim’ddin, Maulaua Mu’inn’ddin DauTatabadi, Maulana Najib- 
u’ddin Samavkandi, Maulana ^u^u’ddin of hiccca, Maulana Ahmad 
Khansari and other learned men of the day gave me a license to teach 
and to pronounce judicial decisions, ■which oflices I exercised for twenty 
years. Unexpectedly I received a call from God, and throiving all my 
learned books into the Jumna, 1 set out on travel. In Bourn elia^ I fell in 
■with Shamsu’ddin Tabrizi and Mauliina Jalalu’ddin Bilmi who presented 
me with a robe and turban and with many books, which in their presence 
I threw into the river, Subsequently I came to Panipat and there lived 
as a recluse." His tomb is there. 

Shavku Ahmad. 

His birthplace was Nahrwdlah, commonly known as Pattan.* He 
became the disciple of Hamidu’ddin Nagdri and attained the high rank 
of a vicegerent ; Shaykh Balian’ddfn Zakariya who was difficult to please, 
much commended him. He was buried at Badaon. 

SnATKU JklXl 

Was the son of Sayyid Maljmdd-b-Sayyid Jalalu'ddin Bokh4ri.8 He 
was universally known as MiHihd&m i Jahdniydn (lord of mankind). 

He was born on the Shah-i-Bardt, l-Ith Shaaban, A. H. 707, (7th Peb., 
A. D. 1307). He was the disciple of his father and received a vice- 
gerency from Shaykh Ruknu’ddin Abu’l Fath Suhrawardi. It is said 
that he journeyed much and had mtercourso ivith Imam Tafai and many 
others. He visited Shaykh Hjwiru’ddin Chiragh i Dihlavi, and became a 
vicegerent in the OhLsht family. He put off his earthly body on Thurs- 
day, the I'd-i-ICurbau, 10th Zil Hijjah, A. H. 785, (-Jnd Feb., A. D. 
1383). Ho was buried al Uohh, near Multan.* 


1 Rlitn, a vague term, It may mean 
Turkey or Asia Minor. 

» See Vol. II. p,263. 
t Hia memoir ia given by Feriabta. 

* See Cbron, Fatban Kings. Thomas, 
p, 94. whore the mausoleum of the 
Makhdum is described by Aluiishi Mohan 
Pal as a very poor structure, raised about 
sevon feet from the ground. A Persian 
inaoription with tha proverbial veracity 
of an epitaph, dosoribes the darkueas 
of the world at hia death, and gives the 


date of this eclipse. The tomb is etill 
visited by pilgrims. 

According to Beale he ia the founder 
of tbo Malang and Jalaliya Fakirs, and 
his memoirs, culled the Kitab-i-Kutbi, 
have been written by one of hia dis- 
ciples. He adds that a popular belief 
prescribes the eating of the earth of bis 
tomb as a cure for folly. It would cer- 
tainly bo uuimpeaohable evidence of the 
malady. 
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SdATKH SnAEAFD’DDIS MuNfEI 

Was tlie son of Tahya-b-IsrMl, tlie head of the Ohishtis. He ■was 
instructed under Ganj i Shakkni’. His childhood passed, ho practised a 
life of caustorily in the hills, and in the desire of seein» Shaykh Nizam 
Aiiliya, ho ivent to Delhi with his oldest brother, Sliaykh Jalalu’ddiu 
Muhammad. The Shaj-kh meanwhile had died, but others affirm that he 
saw him and by his direction went to Najibn’ddin Firdausi, and after 
disciplesliip became his vicegerent. Shaykh Shamsu’ddin Muzaffar of 
Balkh and Shaykh Jalalu’ddin Awadhi, called also Jamal IKitdl, received 
the vicegerency from him. lie left many works, and amongst them his 
writings on the mortification of the spirit are in use as exercises. His 
burial-place is in Behar. 

Shaykh JamAu’ddih HANSAwf 

Was the descendant of Abu Hanifah of Kdfah. His profession was 
to deliver disoourses and pronounce judicai decisions, but renounoinf g this 
odiec he became the disciple of Shaykh Farid Ganj i Shakkar and ’‘reach- 
ed a high degree of virtue. To whomsoever tho Shaykh Farid g gave a 
certificate of vicegerency, he would send him to Jamalu’ddin on ’j^vhoBO 
approval the certificate took effect. If he did not ap])rove the Shaj'lfch 
would say that what Jamal tore up Farid could not repair. He was buriled 
in Hausi, i 

Shah Mad/r 

His title was Badii’u’ddin. High and low throughout Hiudustauj 
have great devotion to him and attest his great sanctity. They say- 
that he w’as tho disciple of Shaykh Muliammad Tayfuri Bistami. Ho 
never wore garments of rich toxtnx’e and ho held aloof from men. 
Every Monday his doors used to be open and a crowd of suppliants 
collected. As the poo|)le rcsirectfully kejxt back, it was his custom to 
recite some story in which those who sought advice received their answer ; 
and whoever heard the response which befitted Lis case, he rose blessing 
liim. Strange tales are told of him. The Maddri order take their origin 
from him. His resting-place is in Makanpdr. 

On the anniversary of his decease every year, crowds of people from 
distant parts flock thither, carrying banners of ail colours, and recite his 
praises. Kazi Shihabu’ddin in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Sliarki t had a 
quarrel with him of w’hioh ho found reason to repent. 


1 See Vol. U. p. 169. 
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SirATKH N(5u KtrTH-i-AA'r,AM 

Was the son of Shaylrh Alan’l Hakk. His true name is Shavkh 
Hiuni’iltliu Ahmad-h-O’mar Asad, and he \vaR horn at Labor. He was 
the disciple and Ticogoront of his eminent fathc)’, who j’eceivcd the vice- 
gerency from Shaykh AkhI Siraj. He in some degree attained to the know- 
Icdgo of the Ineffable Mystery and became a mystic of exalted degree, as 
his works and some of his letters, in themselves, testify. Shaykh Hu&am> 
n’ddin Manikpuri was his vicegerent. He died in A. H. 808 (A. D., 140o), 
and was buried at Panduah. 

Bada Ishak Magheari 

Was bom at Delhi and was the disciple of Ilaji Shaykh Hnliammad 
Kimi.i His line of succession through some few intermediaries, traces 
back to Jnnayd. Shaykh Ahmad Khattu^ thus writes : “ t went to 
Delhi in his company. He showed me his old dwelling and said : “ At tho 
age of twelve I set out in search of spiritual help from saintly souls 
and chosing the vocatioir of a recluse i-eceivcd instruction from many 
eminent persons, and in the city of JCim, in Mauritania, and in' intercourse 
with Shaykh Mnljammad who had made tho pilgrimage to Mecca, I attained 
to the desire of my heart, and became a vicegerent.” He rcturacd to 
Delhi in the reign of Sulfda Muliammad who received him with much 
honour. Khwdjah Mu’inu’ddin instructed him in a vision to retire to Hhattii 
in seclusion, and he followed this direction. 

SnATKH Ahmad KnATyd. 

His title was Jamaln’ddin and he was born at Delhi, in A. H. 737 
(A. D. 3336), of a noble family of that city. He was the disciple and 
vicegerent of Bdbd Ishak Maghrabi. His name was Naijiru’ddin. By a 
freak of fortune he was carried away from his dwelling in a tempest of 
w'iud. Afto]’ a time ho was blessed with tho instruction of Bjbd Isl.ia^ 
Maghrabi and gatmered a store of secular aud theological learning. In 
the reign of Sultan Ahmad Gujarati (A. D. 3111-43), ho came to Gujarat 
where all classes received him with respect and wore loud in his jjraise. 
He subsequently travelled in Arabia and Persia and met many eminent 
doctors. Ho was buried in Sarkhech, near Aljmaddbad. 

SlIATKn SADRU’UDilf 

Was the son of Sayyid Ahmad Kahir-h-Sayyid Jaldln’ddin Bokhari, 
and was commonly known as Raju ^itaJ.* Ho was tho disciple and vico- 


1 Tar. Kaalimini, Kasimi. 

8 Soo Vol. ir. p. 241. 

8 Sco Forishta under Jalalu’ddin 


Basayn JBokliari, for tlio history of the 
family. 
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gerent of his father and receired also the latter distinction from his 
brother Mal-htUhn-i-JaMniydn and Shnykh Rnknn’ddin Ahu’l-Path. Sultan 
Firoz held him in great honour. He slept his last sleep in A. H. 806 
(A. D. 1403). 

Shatkh Aiad’ddin Mohajijiad 

Was the grandson of Shaykh Paridn’ddin Ganj i Shakkar, and son 
of Badm’ddin Sulayinan. He was a man of a holy and commendable life 
and attained to great spiritual eminence. On his decease Sultan Muham- 
mad Tughlnk built a mausoleum oyer his remains. 

Satyid Muhammad Ge'sudabaz (Long haiu) 

Was the disciple and -vicegerent of Shaykh Nasirn’ddln Chiragh-i- 
Dihli. He became proficient in theology and secular knowledge and by 
the direction of his spiritual guide went from Delhi to the Dekhan, where 
he was received with honour by high and low. Ho died in A. H. 825 
(A. D. 1421-2), and was buried at Kulbargah.J^ 

Ij[UTB-I-AAI,AM. 

His patronymic was Abd Muljammad, and his title Bui'hfinn’ddin. 
He was the son of Shah Muljammad-b-Sayyid Jal&lu’ddin Malchdihn, 
i-JaJidniydn, and was bom in A. H. 790 (A. D. 1388). He was the dis- 
ciple of his illustrious father and received the vicegerenoy from Shaykh 
Alimad Khnttd. In the reign of Sultan Muhammad (Shah Karim, A. D. 
1413-51), the descendant of Sultan Muznffnr Shah by two removes,* by 
order of his father he came to Gujarat and thei’o became eminent in secular 
and speculative learning. He died in A. H. 857 (A. D. 1453). His tomb 
is in Batwah,* near Ahimadabad. 

ShIh Alt am. 

His name was Sayyid Muhammad, he was the son of ?utb-i-Aalam 
and was born on the 9th of Zu’lkaadah, A, H. 817 (ISth January 1415) 
He was the disciple of his father from whom he received the vicegerency 
and attained to eminent sanctity. Extraordinary miracles are related of 
him. His days came to an end on the 20th Jumada II., A. H. 880 (21st 
Oct. 1475). He lies buried at Rasulabad, near Abmadabad. 

Shaykh EiDTBu’DDiN 

Was the son of Shaykh Burhanu’ddin-b-Shaykh Jamalu’ddiu of IlaAsi 
and the disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh Ivizamu’ddi'n Anliya. He 

I Gulb irga in the map of the Gazetteer. * See Yol. II. p, 261, 

Knlburga, in Keith Johnstone. t See p. 210. 
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liTod apart from men and took no pi-esents from pr-noea. Sult-iii Muljam- 
mad in person went to Hansi and brought him to Delhi. He is buried at 
Hansi. 

SltATKH Ali PavRAY 

Was the sou of llaulana Ahmad Mahayami. Ho became proficient 
in worldly and spiritual knowledge and explained the mystoi’Ics after the 
manner of Shaykh Muhyi’ddin Arab!. He has left many works on thco- 
logy, but most of them are no longer extaut. 

SaYYID i&IUHAMAfAD jAUNl'dRI 

"Was the son of Sayyid Badh TJwaysi. Ho rooeivod instruction under 
many holy men and was learned in spiritual and sconlar knowledge. 
Cai'ried away by extravagance he laid claim to bo a Mahd'i i and many 
followers gathered round him and numerous miracles ai’e ascribed to him. 
He is the origin of the D/a/nZauM. Prom Jaunpur ho went tofjujarataud was 
much in favour with Sultan Mahmud the Groat. The narrow-mindedness 
of woi'ldlings made India intolerable to him and he resolved to pass into 
Persia, but died at Farrah and was there buried. 

ICj&t Knjfir. 

His name was Yusuf and his birthplace Zafarabdd. He was the 
disciple and vicegerent of Shaykh I^asan surnamed K.amu.lu’1 HaW- 

He was also the disciple of Haji H4mid who was the vicegerent of Husam- 
u’ddin Manikpdri. He acquired seenhir and theological Iciirniug. llis 
spiritual guide, during his own lifetime, charged him with the supoiinten- 
dence of his vicegerents, and at liis death entrusted to his care his own son 
Abdu’l Aziz. On the 15th of Siifar, A. H. 900 ( 13th Hovorabor 149-1), lio 
rested from the troubles of the world. 

Mib Sayyid Adi Kawam. 

His birthplace was Siwaiiah. He was the disciple and vicegerent 
of Bahau’ddiu Janupilri ShattarL Some say that ho was instructed by 
Shaykh Kasa* Shattari, while othera alBrm that his connection with all 
spiritual families can he correctly proved. In the year A. II. 905 (A. D. 
1499), he passed from earth. His rcstiugplaoe is Jaaiqnir. 

Ka'zi MahjiiJd 

Was the son of Shaykh Jaliiidha®-b-MaIiaminad GujariUi. He was 
born in Birpur.* He was the disciple of his father and received the 

I- Sea Vol. I. Biography of Aba’l Fozl, 

p. V. 

* Var. Kaxi, Foxil. 

48 


8 Vnr. Jabland; Chaiid, boo Vol. I. 
p. 106, 545. 

* Var, Sherpur, Wazirpur. 
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mantle of vicogcrency from Shall Aalam. Divine love filled his heart and 
many an edifying diseonrse fell from his lips. From tho age of cloven 
he was spiritually illumined, and wonderful accounts are given regarding 
him. On the I3th Rabii’ II. of the year (A. H. 942. A. D. 1535) in wliieh 
the Emperor Humayiin defeated Bahadnr (Shah) of Gujarat, ho passed 
to the other world and lies buried in Biipur. 

Shatkh MaudCd al-Laki 

Was tho disciple of Baba Nizam Abdal. Ho went through the usual 
course of studies for a time under Maulana A^du’l Gliafur of Lar and 
sought spiiitual guidance fi-om many souls. He was thoroughly versed 
in the methods of exposition and exegesis of tho schools and skilled in 
the complicated problems of philosophy, and he had met Shdh Nianiat- 
u’llah Wall and Shah Kasim Anwar. Ha slept Ms last sleep in Ramazan 
A. H. 937 (A. D. 1530). 

SnATKH HaJI Abd’UL WAHnAB-AL-BOKHAKI. 

Sliajkh Jalalu’ddin Bokhari had two sons. Malihdum-i-Jahaniyan 
was tho son of Sayyid Maljnilid and this (Shaykh Ilaji) was descended 
from (the other son), Sayyid Aljmad. He was tho discijjle and puinl of 
Sayyid Sadru’ddin Bokhdri. He was versed in secular and speculative 
science. He died in A. H. 932 (A. D. 1525-26). 

Shatkii Abdu’e Razzak 

Was bom at Jhanjhanai and was the disciple and vicegerent of 
Shah Muhammad Hasan and the son of Shaykh Hasan Tahir. At first 
he went through the usual course of studies which he abandoned for a 
higher aim. He died in A. H. 949 (A. D. 1542), and was buried at 
Jhanjhana. 

Shatkd Abdu’l KudbiJs. 

He asserted himself to bo a descendant of Abd Hanifah. He was tlie 
disciple of Shaykh Muliammad-b-Shaykh Aarif-b-Shaykh Ahmad Abd’ul 
Hakk. He acquired secular and spiritual learning and became eminent 
in theology. Many of his mystical sayings are recorded. Tho Emperor 
Hnmayun Tvith a few of the learned, visited him in his cell and an animat- 
ed controversy took place. He folded up the carpet of his life in A. H. 
950 (A. D. 1543). He was buried at Gangoyah,* near Delhi. 

1 In the Mnzaffarnagar disk, N. W.P. an old and new quarter, the former fonnd- 

i Gangoh, is a town in the Saha- ed by the legendary hero Baja Gang 

ranpur dist., N. W. F. It oonsista of and tho latter hy Shaykh Abdn'l Ijind- 
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Sattid lnjiAHf\i 

Was tlio son of irii’inn’ddin-'b-Abdu’l Kadir Haa.ayni. His birthplace 
was Traj.^ He was the disciple of Sliaykh Baliaii’ddin Kadiri Slialtari. 
He was proficient in all learning and rarely equalled for his good deeds. 
He had travelled mach, and in the reign of Sultan Sikandar Lodi (A. D, 
1517-40) went to Delhi. Sliaykh ^-l^du’llah of Delhi, Miyan Ladan, 
Maulana Abdn’l Kadir the soapmakei', and other celebrated doctors 
acknowledged his sanctity. He yielded up his fiecting life in A. H. 953 
or 958 (A. D. 1546-51). He was buried at Delhi. 

Shaykh Ajian. 

His name was Abdn'l Malik, son of Abdu'l Ghafur. He was the 
disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Hasan. By the direction of his master, 
he received vaidous instruction under Shaykh Muhammad Maudud al-Lari. 
He died on the 12th Babii’ II., A. H. 958 (20th April, 1551), 

Shaykh Jamal 

Was the son of Shaykh Hamzah and his father’s disciple. He chiefly 
led a retired life though among worldly occupations. Ho was buried 
at Dharsd. 

I think it fitting to conclude these notices with an acconnt of (the 
prophets) Khizr and Elias, and thus supplicate an enduring remembrance. 

Kiiizu. 

His name was Balyan, the son of Kalyan, the son of Faligh (Phnleg), the 
son of Aabir (Heber), the son of Shalikh (Sale), the son of Arfakshad 
(Arphaxad), the son of Sam, (Sera), the sou of Ndh (Hoe). Some 
call him Kalyan-b-Malkan, others Malksn, the son of Balyan, the son of 
Kalyiin, the son of Simeon, the son of S.im, the son of Nod. His patrony- 
mic was Abu’l Abbits. He was called Khizr* because he sat njion a white 


dus who gives his title to the wostorii 
snharb, where his tomb still stands 
among other sacred shrines. I. G. See 
Yol. I. 538, 546. Bloohmann’s refer- 
ences arc to Badaoni Yol. Ill and the 
Mirdt’nl Aalam, 

I See Yol. II., p 187. 

* The generations of Sem to Abram 
in Gen. xi, descend through Arphaxad, 
Sale, Heber, and Fhaleg. The further 
generations through Ren and Scrag are 
hero displaced for the fictitious substi- 


tutes. According to D’Horbelot the name 
of Khi^r or Kliedhr or IChedher — green, 
flourishing— was given on ncroniit of his 
having di link of the water of life. The 
prophetical office of Khizr is hifeiTod 
from Sur. xviii., v. 64, of the Koran. 
'* They found oue of our servants unto 
whom TOO had granted mercy from ns and 
whom we lind taught wisdom before us.” 
T.ibnri has the hardihood to deny the 
inferonco. Ho gives the tradition that 
his name was Elias, the sou of Uelka, 
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skin which through the blessed influence of his feet turned to green. He 
was born in the time of Moses within two parasangs of Shir.iz, or accord- 
ing to another opinion in the time of Abraham. Some place him shortly 
before the mission of Abraham and other.s, a considerable time after. 
Shaykh Alau'ddnulah in his U’rwat (li AIiKlkhahvat wa'ijahoaf) (ansa viris 
solitariis et multuin conspicuis oblata)i says of him, “ he has many wives, 
and children are born to him and he gives them names, but no one 
can find a trace of him. It is now one hundred years and seven months 
that he has withdrawn himself from the world, and no children of his survive. 
Jn his early pi’ofession of broker he used to buy and sell and secure profit, 
and borrow and give in pledge ; he is also learned in alchemy and knows 
where the treasures of the world lie buried, and by the command of God 
expends them in the service of the people, and never acts solely for his oivn 
benefit. He delights in music and dances, and will often pass a day 
and a night together in an ecstatic trance.* A thousand years ago 
ho renewed libs j'outh, and subsequent to that time this ocom’s after every 
one hundred aud twenty years.” The Shaykh continues : “ In this year 
the period of renewal takes place and from the epoch of the Hijrah up to 
this day the renewal has occurred seven times. He associates, and pi’ays 
with the (saints called) l^u(h and AhiVil? They say that once in Medina 


the son of Hober, the son of Sdlilj, son of 
ArpUaxacl, son of Bern, son of Nou j that 
he accorapai.iod Alexander in the search 
for the water of life which he himself 
discovered and drank of, thus becoming 
immortal ; time Alexander failed, and so 
perished; that this was not Alexander 
of Greece mentioned in the Koran, bat 
a monarch who lived in the time of 
Abraham. Tabari is silent on the sub- 
ject of his professional ocenpation as a 
broker, which is scarcely in accord with 
a prophetical mission. Abnl Fazl dis- 
dains no information from whatever 
source, and has little sense of the slender 
partition between the sublime and the 
ridicnlons. 

1 This work is in Persian by Shaykh 
Altn’ddanlah Ahmad-b-Mnhammad Sim- 
nani and was completed on the 23rd 
!tlnharram, A. H. 721 (A. B. 31st Jan- 
uary 1321), in the town of Sufiydbiid. 
Hsji Khalffab. 


* Tho word is maJh&sh. I have res- 
pected the prophetical character. Tho 
word may be interpreted, especmlly in 
connection with dancing, to the dis- 
paragement of his sobriety. 

3 Jami, a groat authority on points of 
mysticism, says that tlie saints are pro- 
videntially r-aised to prove the truth 
of the prophetic mission, and aro the 
sources of grace to tho f.iithfnl and 
an nssaj-nnoe of victory to them over 
tho infidels. They ni-o 4,000 in number ; 
do not recognise each other, nor know 
tlieir own dignity and are hidden both 
from themselves and mankind. Three 
hnudred among these have the office of 
binding end ioosing, and are called 
Ak/ii/ilr (the Good). Forty others .are 
called Abdal (Just). Seven others aro 
termed Abrdr (Pious). Throe others aro 
Nukabd (Loaders), and one is termed 
ATufi (Pillar), or Ghauf (Defender). 
Another authority quoted by Jami, the 
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some camcl-mcn were liaving a light with stones. A piece of stone struck 
Khizr on tlie head and cut it open. The wound chilled and bocarac in- 
flamed and his illness lasted three months. His prophetic ofBeo is 
disputed though many belioTe it.” He accompanied Zu’l Ijiarnayn (the 
two-horned Alexander) ^ in search of the water of life, and obtained the 
boon of length of days. Some say that both Elias and Khizr obtained the 
water of life, and others maintain that Khizr is a spirit who assumes 
various bodily forms, and they deny him to be of mortal race. 

Elias 

Was the son of Sem, the son of Noe, and grandfather of Khijr. Some 
authorities give his father's name as Xasin and some give Nusayy and 
different other names. Others again derive his genealogy thus, — ^that ho 
was the son of Phineas, the son of Eleazar (I’izar), the son of Aaron the 
brother of Hoses. There is also a disagreement regai-ding his prophetical 
office. The Knfbs, Abddls, and Khizi*, stand to him in the light of disciples 
and revere him. He is tall of stature, with a lai’ge head ; is reserved in 
speech and absorbed in thought. Ho has a solemn and awe-inspiring 
exterior, and the mysteries of all things are revealed to him. It is said 
that ho was raised up for the defence of the faith of Moses and was sent 
as an inspired guide to the people of Baalbak ; whon he fonnd that his 
admonitions were of no avail, he asked for bis delivercnce from the 


author of the Futiidt i iUa2-A'i‘ya?i,saysthat 
there are eeven AbdiUs to each of whom 
is entrusted one of the seven climates. 
I restrict my quotations to the needs of 
the text. The scholar may pursue the 
definition nt p. 21 of the NafnliituH Vnt. 

I He received tliis epithet says 'Tabari 
because he travorsod the world from 
end to end, the word Ifarn signifying a 
horn, a term applied also to the extremi- 
ties of the universe. It is given to him 
in she Koran [Sur. xviii. w. 82, 84, 
92). D’Herbelot states that ‘ Two- 
horned ’ was originally applied to a mon- 
arch more ancient than Alexander, who 
lived in the time of Abraham. Uo also 
gives iphu’Ikarnayn as a surname of 
Khi^r. Aocording to Sale, other opinions 
of the derivation are, that he had two 
horns to his diadem, or two curls of 
hair. Scaligor supposes it was occa- 


sioned by his being represented in his 
coins and statues with horns us the 
son of Jupiter Ammon, or os being 
compared by the prophet Daniel to a 
he-goat fDan. viii), though thoro repro- 
sented but with one horn. It os pro- 
bably impliod his supremacy and power, 
ns in the case of the noble statue of 
the two-horned Moses of Michael Angelo 
in Eo.iic. See Chap. CXII. Vol. I. of 
Tabari (H. Zotonborg), for his account 
of this monarch. The oriental tradition 
of Ydjuj and Majdj is hore circumstan- 
tially narrated. Their innnmcrable de- 
scendants dwelt behind the iron gates at 
Darband. Their statni-e was of two 
cubits, and their oars wore so long that 
they trailed on the ground. Whon thoy 
slept, thoy laid themselves down on 
oiio oar while thoy covorod lliomsolvos 
with the ollior. 'Thoy wont naked and 
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Almighty,* and his prayer ivas heard. One day he went np into a hill 
with Eliseus, the son of Akhtub, and a fiery chariot with its equipage and 
hai-ness appeared, and leaving Elisena as his successor he mounted the 
chariot and vanished from sight. 

Extraordinary accounts are told of these two personages Khizr and 
Elias. The first mentioned roams chiefly over dry land and brings those 
who have strayed into the right path ; the latter keeps by the coasts. Some 
reverse these conditions. Each has ten holy persons as their assistants, and 
both are said to have lived for many years and associate together. Some 
oE the learned, however, do not believe in their existence. Elias is prayed 
to for the prevention o£ calamities, and Khizr for their remission after they 
have befallen. 

PEAISE BE TO GOD 

That a general review of the state of Hindustan has been now pre- 
sented and the modes of thought and the customs of its people explicitly 
recorded. As time pi’essed and my mind was ill at ease, 1 did not formu- 
late the proofs of their doctrine nor compare them with the systems of 
Greece and Persia. Neither did I set down the various conflicting opinions 
among the Hindus, nor express the thoughts that occurred thereon to this 
bewildered member of the synod of creation. ’Were my spirit not too much 
oppressed by the gloomy toil of these pages and the deciphering of the 
characters of manuscripts, and did fortune favour and continue its aid, I 
would first arrange these systems of philosophy in due order and weigh 
them with those of the Greoiati and Persian Schools, contributing some- 
what of my own impartial conclusions in measured approval or disap- 
proval, as my fastidious judgment dictated. 

bred like cattle, and each before ho died soul : for I am no better than my 

produced 1,000 children. Against the fathers.” 

gates they could not prevail, hot a million III, Sings zix. 4. 

of them proceed at snnrise daily, to liok Thus spoke Blisens os he fled from 

them with their tongues and by even- Jezabel to Bersabee of Jnda. Abnl Fazl 

ing the iron is attenuated to the thinness confonnds Samaria with Heliopolis, and, 

of an egg shell, bnt uiiracnlonsly recovers perhaps, from the similarity of names, 

its thickness in the night, and this will places the slaughter of the false pro- 

continue till a deliverer arises amongst pbets of Baal at Mount Oarmel in Baal- 

thom who will become a believer, and the bak. Mount Carmel is still remem- 

gates will then yield to their tongues and beredasthe Jahal Mar Elyds. Elisens 

they will rush through. was the sou of Sapbat of Abolmeula. 

1 “And when he was there and sat Tabari gives Elias the genealogy 

under a juniper tree he requested for his assigned by Abn’l Fazl and calls Eliseus 

soul that he might die and said, “It tho son of Akhtub. Soo Tabari, Zoten- 

is enough for me. Lord, take away my berg, p 419, 10. 
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Before I had left my obsoare home and had approached the gracious 
threshold of majesty •which is the abode where truth meets with recogni- 
tion, and had mixed with tho learned of all creeds, it had been my constant 
wish that the Bountiful Giver of all desires would vouchsafe to me the 
companionship of five intelligent and well-disposed persons, namely, a scholar 
of literary attainments ; a profound philosopher ; a mystic of holy life ; an 
accomplished rhetorician ; and a thinker of speculative and lofty spirit. It 
was herein my desire that each of these through his own perspicacity and 
just views of tho divine Government, should not regard the truth as 
captive to his own discoveries, but ever suspicious of his own liability to 
error, advance in his inquiries with a bold step so that in tho common 
pursuit of truth, the opinions of each might be lucidly set forth. The 
prescriptive dnties of investigation might, in such circumstances, be 
exercised, and convincing argument distinguished from specious fallacy 
and proof from all beside it, in the hope that from the heart-lacerating thorn- 
binkes of discord there might be a happy transition into the garden of unity. 
When from seclusion I became engaged in public affairs, the five wishes 
of my aspiring mind grew to fourteen, and nine Hindus increased the 
contemplated list. I found the majority of them, however, of a retrograde 
tendency, spinning like a silk-worm, a tissue round themselves, immeshed in 
theii* own conclusions, and conceding attainment of the truth to no other, 
while foxlike, artfully insinuating their own views. In dejection of spirit 
as one crazy, I nigh came unto losing the control of my reason and break- 
ing the warp and woof of life. On a sadden the star of my fortune 
blazed in the ascendant and the Imperial grace interposed in my favour, 
and thus rescued in some measure from vain imaginings, I found peace in 
the pleasant pastures of universal toleration. 

I trust that by the happy destiny of this G-od-fearing monarch this 
union will be realised, and my long-cherished desires bloom with the 
radiance of fulfilment. 

O Lord ! Unto my soul its sight restore, 

And let my feet Thy stair of Truth explore. 

The treasures of Thy clemency set free 
And bid my spirit find its goal in Thee. 

Grant through life’s busy ways BtUl at my side, 

Thy grace may aid me and Thy mei'cy guide. 



BOOK THE EIFTH. 

COMPKISING THJbJ HAPPY SAYINOS OP HIS MAJESTY, 

AND TEE Conclusion, 

With a brief notice of the Author. 

(P. 227.) As I haye now succinotly described tbe Sacred Institutes, 
in acknowledgment of my own obligations and as a gift of price to the 
rest of mankind, it appears fitting that I should record somewhat of the 
sayings of his Imperial Majesty in relation both to secular and spiritual 
concei’ns, in order that his words and actions may become known to far 
and near. 

The following are among his utterances : — 

There exists a bond between the Creator and the creature which is not 
expressible in language. 

Each thing has a quality inseparable from it and the heart is influeneed 
by some irresistible attachment to the power of which it submits and builds 
thereon the foundation of its sorrows and joys. Whosoever by his brilliant 
destiny withdraws his affections from all worldly concerns, attains to tho 
Divine love which is above all others. 

(P. 228.) The existence of creatures depends on no other bond than 
this. Whoever is gifted with this wisdom shall reach a high perfection. 

Whosoever habituates himself to preserve this sacred relation, will be 
withheld from it by no other occupation. 

Hindu women fetch water from their rivers, tanks or wells, and many 
of them bear several pitchers one above the other upon their heads and 
converse and chat freely with their companions, walking the while over 
any inequalities of ground. If the heart in like manner preserves the 
balance of its pitchers, no harm will befall them. Why should men be 
inferior to these in their relations with the Almighty. 

When this interior affection both in its immaterial and material 
aspects is thus strengthened, who can sever the attachment of tho rational 
soul to the Supreme Being? 

Prom the practice of real ascetism the transition is easy to nnlawful 
mendicancy. Since a thing is best comprehended by contrast with its 
opposite, the latter also thus comes to be pleasurably regarded. 

The intellect will not with the full assent of reason, confessedly 
oppose the divine law, but some do not believe in the divine books, nor 
credit that the Supreme essence that is tonguolcss will e.vpress itself in 
human speech, while others again differ in their interpretation of them. 
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The divine graee is shed upon all alike, hut some fi'om uiiprepnivdiio.^s 
in due season and othei's from incapacity are unable to profit theiebj' ; the 
handiwork of the potter evidences this truth. 

The object of outward worship which thej’ affect to call a new divine 
institute, is for the awakening of slumberers, otherwise the praise of God 
comes from the heart not the body. 

The first degree of dutiful obedience is not to scowl urith knitted 
brows when trials befall, but regarding them as the bitter remedies of a 
physician, to accept them with a cheeiful countenance. 

Tliat which is without form cannot bo seen whether in sleeping or 
waking, but it is apprehensible byfoice of imagination. To behold God 
in vision is, in fact, to be understood in this sense. 

Most woi'shippera of God are intent on the advancement of their on n 
desires not on Jlis worship. 

As the dark hair turns to grey, the hope arises that this hue which 
is never f.ar distant, may be kept bnrnisbed by tbe wondrons woikings 
of dcaliny, in order that the lust of tbe heart may be cleansed with il and 
its vi.siou illumined. 

Some there ai’e who maintain that men walk in opposilion to the 
will of God, and that their salvation depends on their renunciation of this 
evil liabit; but he who is spiritually illnnuned knows that none can effeo- 
tually o]ipose His commands, aud physicians from this refiection provide 
a remedy for those that arc sick. 

Each person according to his condition gives the Supreme Being 
a name, but in reality to name tlio Unknowable is vain. 

(P.229.) The object of an appellative is tho removal of ambiguity, 
but this is not prcdicable of the All Holy Essence. 

There is no need to discuss the point that a vacuum in nature is im- 
possible. God is omnipresent. 

All that men account good and bad and virtue and vice, ai-ises from 
tbe wondrons phases of God’s grace : the discordant effects I’csult from 
human action. 

To impute the existence of evil to Satan is to make him a co-partner 
of the Almighty. If he is the robber, who i.s i'e.sponsible for his l)eing one P 

The legend of Satan is an old-world notion. Who has the power to 
oppose tho will of God ? 

A peasant was seized with a desire to sock the Lord. His spiritual 
guide learning bis love for bis cow, placed him in a confined space aud 
directed him to exorcise himself in meditation on that object. After a 
time be called him forth to tost him. As the man had been absorbed 
in that contemplation, ho persuaded hiiu.sclf that he had horns, and replied 
49 
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that his horns prevented his exit. His director seeing his single-minded- 
ness, by degrees iveaued him from his error. 

Tbe superiority of man rests on the jewel of reason. It is meet that 
he should labour in its burnishing, and turn not from its instruction. 

A man is the disciple of his own reason. If it has naturally a good 
lustre, it becomes itself his direetor, and if it gains it under the direction of 
a higher mind, it is still a guide. 

Commending obedience to the dictates of reason and reproving a 
slavish following of others need the aid of no arguments. If imitation 
were commendable, the prophets would have followed their predecessors. 

Many whose minds are diseased persuade themselves into an affectation 
of health, but the spiritual phyrician recognises the impress on their brows. 

As the body becomes sickly from indisposition, so the mind has its 
disorder ; knowledge decays until a remedy is applied. 

For a di.sordered mind there is no healing like the society of the viituous. 

To road the characters of men is a thing of great diihcnlty and is not 
in the poner of every one. 

The soul notwithstanding its superiority, takes the tone of the natural 
disposition by association with it and the brilliancy of its lustre thus 
becomes dimmed with dirt. 

(P. 230.) Through dullness of insight the concerns of the soul which 
are the source of happiness are neglected, while the pampering of the body 
which enfeebles the spirit, is eagerly practised. 

Men through attachments to their associate.s acqnii’e their disposition, 
and much of good and of evil thus results to them. 

When his understanding is still undeveloped, man is in constant 
change of mood ; at one time taking joy in festivities, at another sitting 
disconsolate in the house of mourning. When his vision is raised to higher 
things, sorrow and joy withdraw. 

Many in tho conceit of their imagination and entangled in the thorn- 
brake of a blind assent to tr.idition, believe themselves to bo followors of 
reason, whereas if it be carefully regarded they are not in its vicinity. 

Many simpletons, worshippers of imitative custom, mistake the tradi- 
tions of the ancients for the dictates of reason, and garner for themselves 
eternal perdition. 

Acts and words are variously tho effects of good sense, or of desire 
or of passion, but through the withdrawal of impartial judgment the f.acts 
are noisily misrepresented. 

When rising from sleep which is a semblance of death, one should bo 
earnest in giving thanks for a rcuowod life by seemly thoughts and virtu 
ons actions. 
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Conscience requires that rectitude and probity -wliicli is conimendablo 
in the sight of all men, should be associated with appropriate action. 

One should first labour for one’s own editication and then turn to the 
acquisition of knowledge in the hope of lighting the lamp of wisdom and 
extinguishing the risings of dissension. 

Alas ! that in the first flush of youth our inestimable lives arc un- 
worthily spent. Let us hope that in future they may virtuously terminate. 

The vulgar believe in miracles, but the ■wise man accepts nothing 
without adequate proof. 

Although tomiioral and spiritual prosperity are based on the due 
worship of God, the welfare of children first lies in obedience to their 
fathers. 

Alas ! that the Emperor Humayfin died so early and that I had no 
ojjportunity of showing him faithful service ! 

The sorrows of men arise fi-ora their seeking their fortune before its 
destined time, or above what is decreed for them. 

(To his son.) My good counsel is your brother. Hold it in honour. 

(P. 231.) i.Iakim hlirs'd^ is a memorial of the Emperor Humuylin. 
Though he has acted ungratefully, I can bo no other than forbearing. 

Some bold spirits askod poi'mission to lie in ambush aud put an ond 
to tliat rebel, I could not consent, thinking it remote from what was 
befitting in his regard. Thus both that distinguished memorial of majesty 
escaped from harm, and my devoted friends 'U'ei’e shielded from peril. 

The concerns of men are personal to themselves but through the predo- 
minance of greed aud passion they intrude upon (those of) others. 

It is meet that woi Idlings should lead a busy life in order that 
idleness may be discouraged and the desires may not wander towards 
unla'(vful objects. 

It was my object that mendicancy should disappear from ray domi- 
nions. Many persons were plentifully supplied wiih means, but through 
the malady of avarice it proved of no avail. 

The world of exi.stouoo is amenable only to k'iiiducss. No living 
creature deseiwes rejection, 

The impulse of a\arice, like pride, is not consonant with magnanimity, 
and, therefore, should not be suffered to enter or inilueiice the mind. 

Tlio office of a spiritual director is to discern the state of the soul and 

1 Akbar'a brother, king of Kabul. lie Akbar'e reign. See "Vol. T. p 402, anfl 

rebelled against Akbar, inradod India Index under Mlid. Hakim .Mirza. 

and besieged Labor in the lltb year of 
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to set about its reform, and lies not in growing the locks of an Ethiop and 
patching a tattered lobe and holding formal discourses to an audience. 

By guidance is meant indication of the I’oad, not the gathei'ing together 
of disciples. 

To make a disoipio is to instinct him in the service of God, not to 
make him a personal attendant. 

Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my faith and deemed 
it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed with shame. 
Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force others to become 
such. Wliat constancy is to be expected from prosoljtes on compulsion ? 

Clcraoncy and benevolence are the sources of happiness and length 
of days. Sheep that produce but one or two young ones in a year are 
ill great numbers, while dogs notwithstanding their piolificaoy are few 

The phrase is remarkable that one sits to show the road, but one rises 
to rob it.* 

The difficulty is to live in the world and to refrain from evil, for the 
life of a recluse is one of bodily ease. 

Although knowledge in itself is regarded as the summit of perfection, 
yet unless displays 1 in action it beats not the impress of worth ; indeed, 
it may be considered worse than ignorance. 

(P. *232.) Men from shortsightedness frequently seek their own ad' 
vantage in what is harmful to them : how much the more must they err in 
regard to others. 

Men through blindness do not observe wliat is around them, intent 
only on their own advantage. If a cat defiles its claws in the blood of a 
pigeon they are annoyed, but if it catches a mouse they rejoice ? In what 
way has the bird served them or the latter unfortunate animal done them 
wrong ? 

The first step in this long road is not to give the rein to desire and 
anger, but to take a measured rule and align one’s actions thereon. 

"When the light of wisdom shines, a man distinguishes what is truly 
his own. "What he has is only boi’rowed. 

In a storehouse, mice and sparrows and other animals have a common 
interest but from ill-nature each thinks the place his own. 

Most people avoid the society of those they dislike, and do not let the 
displeasure of God occupy their thonghts. 

It is my duly to be in good understanding with all men. If they walk 
in the way of God’s will, interference with them would be in itself repre- 


I Alladiog to the Persian idiom i 
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heusible : and if othenvisc, they are under the malady of ignorance and 
deserve my coinpassioii. 

An artisan who rises to eminence in his profession has the grace of God 
with him. The svorship of God is the occasion of his boii’g hononred. 

Sleep and food are a inc.ius for the renewal of strength in seeking to 
do the will of God. Miserable man from folly regards thorn as an end. 

Although sleep brings health of bodj', yet ns life is the greatest gift 
of God, it were better that it should be spent in wakefulness. 

A man of penetration finds no (preordained) injustice. He regards 
adversity as a chastisement. 

A wise man does not take heed for his daily sustenance. The analogy 
of bondsman and servant is an e.’cliortation to him. 

Happy is lie who hath an ear wherewith to hear and an eye to see, for 
as truth cannot be overthi-own, a blind man in possscssion thereof will not 
follow nn evil course.! 

Children are the young saplings in the garden of life. To lovo them 
is to tarn oar minds to the Bountifal Creator. 

(P. 233.) To bestow in alms a coin which bears the impress of the 
name of God is very reprehensible. 

In our prayers we should avoid the asking of temporal blessings 
in which the humiliation of another person is involved. 

As to tho seeking after God being thought to consist in conti-olHng 
the natural bent of tho spirit, most people find the solution of their troubles 
theroiu ; were it otherwise, fruition would in many become a stair to farther 
gratification. 

The material world is analogous to the world of the spirit, for as in 
the ono what is given in trust is again reclaimed, so in tho other, works 
are required in accordance with knowledge. 

In the receiving of adnionioiou there is no respect of age or wealth. 
No distinction is recognized between the tender in years or the poor and 
others in tho necessity of listouiiig to the tiuth. 

The prophets were all illiterate.* Believers should therefore retain one 
of their sons in that condition. 

1 The latter part of tliia sentence is > '• Who sliall follow the apostle, tho 

corrnpt in the reading. Three v.u'iants illiterate prophet.” Kur.m vii ; and again 

in the notes are mvintclligihls, and one “It is he who hath raised up amidst 

MS omits it altogether. My rendering tho illiterate Arabians an apostle from 

is, therefore, oonjoctnral. I would ang- among themselves.” Snr. Ixii. 
gest the following emendation ■ 

_ Ajljjl 

0^^ Asbi HI; cjljl 
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Since the poet builds on fiction, his creation cannot bo seriously ac- 
cepted. 

A rope dancer performs with feet and hands, a poet with his tongue. 

He who happily introduces the verses of another in his own compo- 
sitions or appositely quotes them, discovers the other’s merit and his own. 

A certain rcligeus was addicted to gluttony. Ho met a discreet ad- 
viser who gave him a dish of pumpkin which ho was to fill and eat 
thereof daily, and to draw a sectarial mark on his forehead with pounded 
lote-fruit (Wiamnus ZLyphus). At the same time, to throw him oil the 
scent, ho taught him a prayer to be recited. In a short time his failing 
was cured. 

TVould that we did not hoar of such differences of opinion among pro- 
fessors of secular learning, nor were confounded by contradictory commen- 
taries and explanations of tradition. 

Discourses on philosophy have such a charm for me that they distract 
me from all else, and I forcibly restrain myself from listening to them, lest 
the necessary duties of the hour should be neglected. 

There are but threo causes of aberrant judgment, m*., incapacity of 
mind ; the society of enemies in the guise of friends ; the duplicity of 
friends that seek their own interest. 

Would that none other than the prudent had tho rending and writing 
of letters, in order that the base might have no opportunity of fabrication 
for their own purjjoses, or of persuading short-sighted simpletons by evoi’y 
specious lie. 

Tho detection of fabrication is exceedingly difficult, but it can be 
compassed by weighing well tho words of the speaker. 

Although I am the master of so vast a kingdom, and all the appliances 
of government are to my hand, yet since true greatness con.sists in doing tho 
will of God, my mind is not at ease in this diversity of sects and creeds ; 
and apart from this outward pomp of circumstance, with what satisfaction 
in my despondency, can I undertake the sway of empire P I await tho 
coming of some discreet man of principle, who will resolve the difficulties ^ 
of ray conscience. 

On the completion of my twentieth year, I experienced an inter- 
nal bitterness, and from the lack of spiritual provision for my last journey, 
my soul was seized with exceeding sorrow. 

(P. 234.) A daivesh on the northern bank of the Biivi, entered his 
cell and allowed no one to frequent it. On being asked the reason, ho 


1 must be an error for or (jSAf . 
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replied, that he was engaged in a special devotion, and that until the death 
of Ahdn’llah Khan, governor of Tiirdn,! he would not leave it, nor allow any 
one access to him. His majesty said, “ If he is one whose prayers are 
heard, then let him close the door of his good works upon us, otherwise let 
him refrain from this folly." 

If I could hut find any one capable of governing the kingdom, I would 
at once place this burden upon his shoulder’s and withdraw therefrom. 

IE I were g^rilty of an unjust act, I would rise in judgment against 
myself. "What shall I say, then, of my sons, my kindred and others ? 

The Giver of desires has committed to my ohai’ge many a noble for- 
tress. No one has thought of provisioning them, yet confiding in the 
strength of God, no further apprehension alarms me. 

Whoever seeks from me permission to retire from the world will 
meet with cheerful aequiesoence in his desires. If he has really withdraivu 
his heart from the world that deceives bat fools, to dissuade him 
therefrom would be very reprehousible ; but if ho ouly affects it from osten- 
tation, he will receive the requital tbcrcof. 

If in ailments of the body which are visible, its phystciarrs have made 
and do make such errors of treatment, in the disorders of tiro soul which 
is invisible and its remedies scarce attainable, what medicine will avail s' 

It was the effect of the grace of God that I found no capable minis- 
ter, otherwise people would have considered my measures had been devised 
by him. 

On the day when the Almighty wills that my life should cease, I also 
would not further prolong it. 

jMy corrstant prayer to the Supreme Giver is that when my thoughts 
and actions no longer please Him, he may take my life, in order that I may 
not CTcr’y moraerrt add to His displeasure. 

The solution of difficulties depends on tho assistance of God, arrd 
the evidence of tho latter is the meeting with a discreet spir-itnal director. 
Many persons through not discovering such a one, have their real capabili- 
ties obscured. 


1 Sec Vol I. XXX. and 463 j this 
prince had written to Akbar regarding 
hia apostasy from Islam, and Miran Sadr 
and j^akim Ilnmum were sent ou an 
embassy to explain matters with an 
ambignoosArabioversetotbe ctfoct that, 
ns God and the Prophet had not escaped 
tho slander of men neither could Hie 
Majesty. Olio of the letters in the col- 


lection called ‘ Tnshni Abn’l JPnzl ’ is 
addressed to this monarch, in reply to 
his inquiry wholhor Akbar had renonncod 
Islam. This story is so obscaroly worded 
that 1 am not snro whether I have seized 
tho sense of tho concluding lines. I 
infer that Akbar wished it to bo known 
that he hod no grudge ugaiust Abdu'llah. 
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(P. 235.) One nifrlit my heart was weary of the burden of life, when 
suddenly, between sleeping and waking, a strange vision appeared to me, 
and my spirit was somewhat comforted. 

Whosoever with a sincere hesirt aud in simplicity of mind follows 
my institutes will profit, both spiritually and tempoiarily, to the fulfilment 
of his wishes. 

The source of misery is self-aggrandizement and unlawful desires. 

The welfare of those who are privileged to confidential counsel at the 
court of great monarohs has been said to lie in rectitude aud loj-alty ; no 
self-interest or mercenary motive should intervene ; and especially in 
times of the royal displeasure, if no conciliatory language will avail, they 
should bo silent. 

A special gi’ace proceeds from the sun in favour of kings, and for this 
reason the}' pray and consider it a worship of the Almighty; but the short- 
sighted aic thereby scandalized. 

How can the common people possessed only with the desire of gain, 
look with respect upon sordid men of wealtli. Prom ignorance these 
fail in reverence to this fountain of light, and reproach him who prays to 
it. If their understanding were not at fault how could they forget the 
Siirah^ beginning “By the sun,” &c. 

The I'eason why the hair of the head turns grey first is because it 
comes before the beard and the whiskers. 

I have heard no good reason from the Hindus for the sounding of the 
gong and blowing the conch at the time of worship. It must be for the 
purpose of warning and recollection. 

When it rains, if light breaks from the west, the air will clear, for, 
radiance from the quarter whence darkness proceedeth is a harbinger of 
light. 

The reason why Under the Muhammadan law an inhej-itanoe seldom 
passes to the daughter notwithstanding that her helplessness seems deserv- 
ing of greater consideration, is that she passe.s to her husband’s house and 
the legacy would go to a stranger. 

The meat which is nearer the bone is sweeter because it contains the 
essence of the nutriment. 


1 The XCI. of the Kurdn. “ By the 
sun and its rising brightness ; by the 
moon when she followeth him : by the 
day when it showeth its splendonr ; by 
the night when it covoretli him witli 
darkness : by the heaven and him who 


bnilt it: by the earth and him who 

spread it forth how is he who hath 

pnrifiod the same, Imppy, but ho wlio 
iiatli corrnptod the same is miserable.** — 
Sale. 
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Fruit in a plentiful season is never so luscious and sweet, because the 
source of supply of these qualities is proportionately subdivided. 

The tales of the ancients, that, in certain places of worsliip fire from 
heaven was present, were not credited, and it was hold to be exaggeration, 
it not being known that a mirror or the sun-crystal i being held to the sun 
would produce fire. 

For all kinds of animals there is a fited breeding season. Man alone 
is constantly under the impulse of desire to that end. Indeed, by this 
providential multiplication of the species a greater stability is given to the 
bond of union upon which the foundation of social life dcpoiuls. 

(P.236.) Eating anything that dies of itself is unlawful. There is 
a natural repugnance to it. 

A man’s being eaten after he has been killed is the just requital of 
his own baseness.* 

The prohibition against touching anything killed by the act of God, 
the cause of which is unknown, is in order to respect the deed. 

Blood contains the priucipile ol life. To avoid eating thereof is to 
honour life. 

The birth of ugliness from beauty is not surpirising. Indeed, if a 
man wore to beget a different kind of .animal, it would not be extraordi- 
nary, for as a matter of fact forms are designed from concepts, and since 
these are capable of being imagined, their production may take place. 

If the love of the husband prevail, he but idolises his own partialities 
and begets a daughter ; if the wife has the stronger affection, the image of 
her hnsbaiid is oftenest present, and a boy ajipears. 

As to what is said in etliical treatises, th.xt au enemy should not be 
despised, the meaning is that since friendship and enmity arc bnt phan- 
tasms of the divine dispensation, one should overlook tho intervening 
enemy and view the Deity beyond. 

Many a disoipile surpasses his master, and yet his attitude to him 
must be one of deference and submission. 

Miracles occur in the temples of every creed. This is the product 
of mental enthusiasm, for the truth can he but with one. 

A gift is the deposit of a pledge and a lightening of an obligation from 
a former debt. 

The origin of wearing the sacisid thread (in a Brahman), is that 


1 The Surya-kdnta or ‘ snn-loved,' a 
snnstotie or crystal, cool to the toach 
and Bopposed to possess fnbaloos pro- 
perties because, like a glass lens, it gives 
50 


out heat when exposed to the lays of the 
BUD. Moaier-Willini'is, S. 1) 

^ Or perhaps ' his own gormandising 
nature.’ ■* 
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in ancient times they used to pray with a rope round their necks, and their 
Successors have made this a religious obligation. 

In Hindustan no one has ever set himself up as a prophet. The 
reason is that pretensions to divinity have superseded it. 

When any one is said to be of a good, or low origin, what is meant is, 
that one of bis ancestors attained to spiritual or temporal distinction, or 
was known to fame from connection with some city or profession. It 
appears to me that good-breeding should involve good works. 

Ic is said that greater friendship is shown by the receiver of a gift 
than by the giver ; ^ but I consider that in the giver it is personal. He 
does not give but to a worthy object, and this can be evidenced in a 
receiver only by a gift. 

( P. 237, ) In Hindu treatises it is said that, in the acquisition of learn- 
ing or of wealth, a man should so toil as though he were never to grow old, 
or to die.* But since the luxurious, from fear of these two sources of 
despair, withliold themselves from labour, it appears to me that in acquiring 
these twin needs of a worldly career, we should regard each monuw as 
our last, and postpone not the work of one day to the next. 

The Hindu philosopher says that in the garnering of good works, 
one should have death constantly in view, and, placing no reliance on youth 
and life, never relax one’s efiorts. But to me it seems that in the pursuit 
of virtue, the idea of death should not be entertained, so that freed from 
hopes and fears, we should practise virtue for the sake of its own worth. 

It is strange that in the time of our Prophet no commentaries on the 
Kuran were made, so that differences of interpretation might not after- 
wards arise. 

(Regarding the saying), “ the love of a cat is a part of religion,” if the 
noun of action is not in construction with the agent, as Mir Sayyid Sharif 
put it to escape a difficulty, it would not be humane to avoid a cat or regard 
it with repugnance. The silence of Maulana Saada’ddin from this (obvious) 
reply is, thoi-efore, not to be defended.® 


I This recalls the lines in Dryden’s 
“ Oleomenes : ” 

“ A noble sonl 

Does much that asks ; he gives you 
power to oblige him. 

Know, Sir, there is a prond modesty 
in merit 

Averse from begging and resolved 
. to pay 

Ten times the gift it asks.” 


* ** The learned man. may fix his 
thoughts on science and wealth, as if he 
were never to grow old, or to die : bnt 
when death seises him by the locks, he 
must then practise virtue.” Introd. 
" Hitopadesa.” Sir VV. Jones’ Transla- 
tion. 

8 The ephemeral controversies of the 
Conrt which Abn’l Fazl seemed to regard 
as enduring to all time, and of whioh 
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“ What the ancients have said, viz., that the heaviest ti-ials fall on tlie 
prophets, next upon the saints, and hj proportionately diminishing degi’ees 
upon the virtuous, does not commend itself to me. How can the elect of 
God be thus punished ? ” Some of the philosophers suggested to his Majesty 
that these were trials sent by God. The king was amazed and said : “ How- 
can trials be justifiable by one who knows both what is hidden and what 
is manifest ? ” 

Every sect favourably regards him who is faithful to its precepts 
and in truth he is to he commended. If he be engaged in worldly pursuits 
he should pass his days in righteousness and well-doing, and in the garner- 
ing the needs of the time; and if of a retired habic, he should, live in 
warfare with himself and at peace with others, and regard praise and blame 
indifferently. 

Some are of opinion that the greater the number of intermediaries 
between him that seeks the truth and him that has reached it, the more the 
grace of God abounds. But this is not so : rather the attainment thereto 
is dependent on attrahent gfrace and good works. 

It is strange that the Imamis make beads of the earth of Kai’bala, 
and believe that it is mixed with the blood of the Imam (Busayn). 

Whoever bestows his garments upon ignoble people, upon rope- 
dancers and buffoons, it is as though he went through their antics 
himself. 


the Buhjeota and nctora have long been 
forgotten, are to bo elucidated only on 
conjectore. The saying alluded to in 
the text appears to be a parody on the 
tradition, ‘ the love of country is a part of 
religion’ V^)- Some 
traditions regarding the cat have boon 
preserved and will be found in the Hayct 
u’l Hayawdn [Vita animnliam : auctore 
Shaykh Katnslu’ddin Mhd b-Ben fsa 
Demiri, anno, A. 11. 803 (A. D. 1405) 
mortuo, Haj. Khal]]. Oiio of these, on 
the authority of Salman al-Farsi, Bays 
that “ the Prophet gave an admonition 
respecting the oat,” i. e., its humano 
treatment. Abu Hnrayruh, the well- 
known companion, who received his 
epithet (father of the kitten), on ncoount 
of having always a kitten with him, nar- 
rated a tradition that a woman was 


pnnished in hell for maltreatment of a 
cat. Ayesha asked him if this was true. 
He replied, he hod lieard it from Alnlmm- 
mnd's own lips. She rejoined tliat a 
Mnslim woman could not have been so 
pnnished on account of a ont, and that 
the onlpritwas an infidel, lie should, 
therefore, bo carcfnl how ho repented 
these traditions. Other examples nro 
given on the spiritnnl advantages of 
kindness to these animals which cannot 
be of general interest. In explanation 
of tho grammatical point, T snggest that 
what is meant is the duty of mankind in 
tho humano treatment of onts, and, no 
doubt, all other animals ; but if tho word 
* love ’ bo in oonstraction with a dofinite 
agent, and it bo said that “ tho love of 
Zayd towards a rat is a part of religion,” 
the application is censurable, 
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Ho alone whose knowledge is superior in degree to that of the author 
of a work should make selections therefrom, otherwise it is not a choice of 
passages hut showing his own merit. 

(P.237.) The legend of Alexander’s stratagem against Porus 1 does 
not carry the appearance of (ruth. A man thus raised to power by the 
Almighty does not act in this manner especially when he thinks his end 
drawing near. 

One should write out a quatrain of Omar Khayyam, after reading an 
ode of Hafiz, otherwise the latter is like drinking wine without a relish. 

Men give the names of eminent men to their eons. Although it 
is done by way of good augury, it is not respectful. And what is most 
curious is that this is chiefly practised by theologians who do not believe in 
metempsj'cbosis ; while the Hindus who do, refrain from it.* 

It is a remaikable thing that men should insist on the ceremony of 
cii’cumcisiou for children who are otherwise excused from the burden 
of all religious obligations. 

If the reason of the prohibition of swine (as food), be dne to its 
vileness, Hons and the like should be hold lawful. 

Burial of the dead is an ancient custom : otherwise why should a traveller 
on the road of annihilation bear a load. He should return as he came. 

One day I^alij Kbdn brought a register to 11 is Majesty, and said, “ I 
have named this the Khulasatu’l Mulk ” (the Abstriiet of the Kingdom). 
His Majesty replied : “ This name would more befit a province, a district, 
O]' a town ; it should rather be called Hakikntn’l Jtulk ” (the lieal State 
of the Kingdom). Kalij Khan then represented his own capacity in 
affairs. Others who were pre.sont raised objections : During the discussion 
his knowledge of mathematics was questioned ; on this he was silent, 
but introduced religion. His Majesty uttered the following verse : 

“ Hath earth so prospered ’neath thy care. 

That heaven thy vigilance must share ? ” 

On one occasion at a meeting for philosophical discussion, one of the 
poets in the assembly uttered the following couplet : 

“ The Messiah his friend, Khizr his guide, Joseph riding at his rein. 
Oh ! would that my sun might meet with this honour.” 

1 See p. (Alexander of Greece, MS) S This is scarcely true. The names 

He must refer to the passage of the of Biim Autar, Krishan or Kishan Chand 

Hydaspes. The morality is somewhat Rdm Kishan, Arjon, Hannman, Ganesh 

finedrawn He might have looked at and many others are common enough. . 

home for far graver delinquencies. 
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His Majesty snid “ instead of ‘ my snn ’ if you read ‘ my knijrlit’, it -would 
be -more appropriate." Di.scorning judges were loud in applause. 

One day the following quatrain of Mulla Talib Isfahani, in an elegy on 
Hakim Abu’l Fath and congratulatory on the arrival of Hakim Hnmam,' 
•was qnoted in His’ Majesty’s presence : — 

“ My bi-otbers in their love what concord show ! 

This homeward comes ere that doth journeying go. 

That went, and with him all my life he bore, 

This comes, and coming doth that life restore.” 

His Majesty remarked that the word iHwa was ptosaic and it would 
better run, okiJAj j. The critics much approved. 

(P. 239 ) Solicitation is reprehensible from every man, especially 
from those who are disinterested and of lofty spirit for these defile not 
their hands save with necessities : therefore to solicit of them is to dis- 
honour oneself and them. 

Difference of capacity is the cause of the continuance of mankind. 

The truth is such that whore it reaches the ear it must penetrate the 
heart. Conviction is irresistible. 

The severe illness of the young suggests the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis. 

What the divine books say, that great sinners in ancient times were 
changed into monkeys and boars, is credible. 

If the idea were merely that souls were transfused into n few deter- 
minate shapes, this would be unworthy ; but if the strange workings of 
destiny joined them to mineral, vegetable and animal life in serial pro- 
gression till they were exalted to a high dignity, where would be the 
wonder ? 

Some of the ancients say that the punishment of each continues 
through various bodies, and that a body is thus prepared for the expia- 
tion of each period — this corroborates the above. 

To light a candle is to commemorate the frising of the) sun. To 
\thomsoever the snn sets, what other remedy hath lie but this. 

The darkness of smoke is due to tbe absence of light and its own 
worthlessness. 

When the time of death approaches, a certain sadness snpci’venes, 
and when it is at hand, a faintness also ensues, ’i'his, indeed, indicates 
that the gift and withdrawal of life are in tbe hands of God. 


1 See Vol. I, p. 4i74. 
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The ear is the seutinel of the voice. When the speaker becomes deaf 
he loses the need of speech. 

Although thieving is worse than fornication when it is practised 
when the faculties are first developed and in old age, yet because the com- 
mission of the latter grave sin contaminates another as well as tho doer 
thereof, it involves the greater guilt. 

It is not right that a man should make his stomEtch the grave of 
animals. 

The killing of an innocent man is a benevolence towards him, for it is 
committing him to tho mercy of God. 

The authority to kill should be bis who can give life, and he who 
performs this duty at the command of right judgment, does so with refer- 
ence to God. 

(P. 240.) When an inheritance passes, while a daughter is alive, 
to the brother’s child, it having been transmitted to the deceased from his 
father, there is justification, otherwise how can it be equitable ? 

A city may be defined to be a place where artisans of various kinds 
dwell, or a population of such an extent that a voice of average londuess 
will not carry at night beyond the inhabited limits. 

A river is that which flows throughout the whole year. 

Kingdoms are divided from each other by rivers, mountains, deserts 
or languages. 

In cold climates such as Kabul and Kashmir guns should be made 
thicker than ordinary, so that dryness and cold may not crack them. 

A moderate breeze differs relatively in reference to a mill or a ship, 
but what is commonly understood by this term is one of sufifleient force to 
extinguish a lamp. 

Tho interpretation of dreams belongs to the world of augury. Kor 
this reason it is established that none but a learned man of benevolent 
character should be entrusted to draw a good omen therefrom. 

Ehetoric consists in the language being commensurate with the capa- 
city of the hearer, and that a pregnant meaning shall be pithily expressed 
in a manner intelligible without difldculty. Eloquence requires the delivery 
to be accompanied with elegance of diction. 

One moral may be drawn from the instances of the ruler of Egypt 
(Pharaoh),! and Husayn Mansiir (Halldj), namely that presumptive regard 
of oneself and regard of God are essentially distinguished. 

l This I conceive to be the meaning never more conspicnona than in these 

of this allusion. The serions obscurity records of conversation. The story of 

of language which Abu’lFozl afiectsis Manjui- is well known : absorbed in his 
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Dignity is the maintenance of one’s station. 

A wise man was asked the reason of the long life of the vnltnre and 
the short existence of the hawk. He replied, “ The one injures no animal, 
and the other hunts them. 

On this His Majesty remarked, “ If the penalty to a hawk that lives 
only on animal life, be a brief span of existence, what shall happen to 
man who notwithstanding abundant provision of other kinds, does not 
restrain himself from meat ? 

nevertheless, the thought that harmless animals are lawful and 
animals of prey forbidden food, is full of suggestion. 

Learning to speak comes from association, otherwise men would remain 
inarticulate. 

But when the experiment was tried it was shown through the instance 
of a dumb man, how, though silent in such a case, he might make himself 
understood hy strangers.^ 

(P. 241.) Whosoever imprecates upon another the veng^eance of God 
will not he beard. It was this reflection that comforted a man who had 
been cursed by others. 

Since I used nitre (for cooling water), I recognise the rights of salt 
(fidelity), in water also.* 

When I came to India I was much attracted hy the elephants, and I 
thought that the use of their extraordinary strength was a prognostication 
of my universal ascendancy. 

Men are so accustomed to eating meat that were it not for the pain, 
they would undoubtedly fall to on themselves. 

Would that my body were so vigorous as to be of service to eaters 
of meat who would thus forego other animal life, or that as I out off a 
piece for their nourishment, it might be replaced by another. 

Would that it were lawful to eat an elephant, so that one animal 
might avail for many. 

Were it not for the thought of the difficulty of sustenance, I would 
prohibit men from eating meat. The reason why I do not altogether aban* 


pantheism he imprudently gave utter- 
ance to the feeling that he was God 
(jina 'I and vma executed at Bagh- 

dad, in the reign of Al-Mnktadir 

1 This sentence is omitted by three 
jUlSS., and the note marks a variant 
in another. My interpretation is con- 
jectural, the text being in the opinion 


of the Editor, corrupt. It is certainly 
unintelligible. 

S This is a conceit on the well-known 
eastern duty of protecting a guest who 
has eaten of one's salt. This protection 
does not extend to the ofler of water, but 
the use of nitre gives water this salt and 
its consequent rights. 
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don it myself is, that many others might willingly forego it likewise and 
he thus cast into despondency. 

From my earliest years, whenever I ordered animal food to be cooked 
for me, I fonnd it rather tasteless and cared little for it. I to(jk this' 
feeling to indicate a necessity for protecting aiiimiils, and I refrained from 
animal food. 

Men should annually i-efiain from eating meat on the anniversary of 
the month of my accession as a thanksgiving to the Almighty, in order 
that the year may pass in prosperity. 

Butchers, flsliermen and the like who have no other occupation but 
taking life, should have a separate quarter and their association with 
others should be prohibited by fine. 

A merchant was approaching his end and his four sons were about 
to quarrel over his propeity. He directed them with dne connsel, and 
told them that ho had providently bequeathed them equal portions and had 
left these, one for eacli, in the four corners of his house, and that when he 
died tliey were to take their sevei-al shares. When his instructions were 
carried out, one found gold, another grain, and the other two paper and a 
bone respectively. Not comprehending this they began to make a dis- 
turbance. The King of Hindustan, Salivahana, thus interpreted it: “By 
the bone is meant that cattle should be demanded (by its holder) of the 
fiist, and by the paper, a money credit of the second.” When the whole 
was computed, tlie shares were thus found to be equal. 

Hasan Sabbaht was once on journey by sea with a numerous company. 
Suddenly a .storm arose, and consternation seized the people. He himself 
was cheerful, and when questioned thereon, he announced to them that 
■they would be saved. On reaching laud all of them were assui-cd that 
the future was revealed to him. In point of fact he was undisturbed 
through his assurance that the will of God could not be altered, and his 
announcement of the good tidings of their security was caused by tliis 
reflection, that if they were drowned no one could save them ; had they 
thought otherwise they would have taken to (vain) su])plication 


^ Tliis was the famous chief of the 
‘Persian Isinfiiltans and known in the 
liistory of the O'rasades under the name 
of the * Old man of the Mountain ’,~for 
«uoh was the interpretation put by the 
Latin historians on the title Shajkh u*l 
Jibalj properly signifying Lord of the 
Mountains, by whioh is meant, the 
mountainous distiict from Isfahan to 
Zanjaiiy Kazwln, Hamadan, Dinawar and 


Kirmisin* The name I'ral^ is commonly 
given to this tract by the Persians, but 
improperly according ' to Yakdt, and is 
tjnite a modern term unknown to ancient 
geographers. He however allows that 
it is of oommou usage ; the word is also 
written Jabal. The history of Qnsan 
Sabbdb is well-known. He ended his 
reign and life in A. H. 578, (A. D. 1124). 
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(P. 242.) Ali,i called also Kbartra, used to say that he had seen a 
person in Balia* whoso upper part consisted of two bodies, each possessing 
a head, eyes, and hands, with but a single body below. The man was 
married, and a jeweller by profession. 

In the year that Bayi’am Khan received permission to depart for 
Hijaz,* a hunting leopard killed a doe near Sikandrah ; a live young one was 
taken from its stomach. 1 separated the flesh from the bone myself and 
gave the leopard its fill. In doing so something pricked my hand. I thought 
it was a piece of a bone. When carefully examined, an arrow-head was 
found in its liver. The doe must have been hit by an arrow wlieii young, 
but by God’s 2 ’roteotion it had touched no vital part, and did not hinder 
the animal from waxing strong and becoming pregnant. 

A mouse will take an egg in its paws and lie on its back, while the others 
seize him by the tail and drag him into his hole. It will also givo a twist 
to its tail while inserting it into a bottle and draw out opium or whatever 
else may be inside. There are many such instances of their ingenuity. 

If a wolf opens its mouth impelled by desire to seize its prey, it can 
do so. At other times it cannot open it however much it may wish.* When 
captured it utters no sound. 

The difference between mineral and vegetable matter* lies in this, 
that the former is not soluble in water and the latter dissolves. 

Once in a game preserve, a tame deer had a fight with a wild one. 
The latter was cleverly caught. Some of the spectators quoted the following 
line : “We have never seen any one who could overtake a deer by running.” 
The point was thus explained, that ahu, “a deer” in Persian, means also 
“a defect,” and this is not (required to be) secured by pui’suit and effort. 

The marriage of a young child is displeasing to the Almighty, for the 
object which is intended is still remote, and there is proximate harm. In a 
religion which forbids the re-marriage of the widow, the hardship is grave. 

Marriage between those who are not related is commendable in order 
that heterogeneity may become kinship, and between relations, the more 
remote the affinity the closer is the concord ; and what has been recorded 
of the time of Adam, viz., that as sons and daughters were born to each, the 
son of one was given to the daughter of another, sustains this view. 

1 Var. KUura Khdrd. 6 I hazard this interpretation of 

1 Var. Malibnr, BalisA. 

8 A. H. 968 (1560-1). See Vol. I, 
p. 317. Tlie spelling of the name as 
Bayram is mors common than Bayram. 

* The trnth of the statement is not 
within my experience. 

51 


J i-^bo which the editor has marked with 
a note of interrogation There are several 
variants in the notes which are of no 
value. 
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As to the kinship between cousins being within the permitted degrees 
nnder the Mnhammndan law, this was established in the beginning and 
was analogons to (tlic custom in) the time of Adam's birth.* 

To seek moi-e than one wife is to work one’s own undoing. In case 
she were barren or bore no son, it might then be expedient (p. 243). 

Had I been wise eai’lier, I would have taken no woman from my 
own kingdom into my seraglio, for my subjects are to me in the place of 
children. 

The women of Hindustan i-ato their dear lives at a slender price. 

It is an ancient custom in Hindustan for a woman to burn herself 
however unwilling she may be, on her husband’s death and to give her 
priceless life with a cheerful countenance conceiving it to be a means of her 
husband’s salvation. 

It is a strange commentai'y on the magnanimity of men that they 
should seek their deliverance tlirough the self-sacrifice of their wives. 

A monarch is a pre-eminent cause of good. Upon his conduct depends 
the eflSciency of any course of action. His gratitude to his Lord, therefore, 
should be shown in just government and due recognition of merit; that of 
his people, in obedience and praise. 

The very sight of kings has been hold to be a part of divine worship. 
They have been styled conventionally tho shadow of God, and indeed to 
behold tliom is a means of calling to mind the Creator, and suggests the 
protection of tlic Almighty. 

Sovereignty is a supreme blessing, for its advantages extend to mul- 
titudes, and the good works of such as have attained to true liberty of 
spirit also profit those. 

A monarch should not himself undertake duties that m.ay be performed 
by his subjects. Tho errors of others it is his part to remedy, but his own 
lapses who may coiTect ? 

Sovereignty consists in distinguishing degrees of circumstance and 
in meting out reward and punishment in proportion thereto. 

This quality of appreciation adds dignity to the pursuit of happiness 
and is the chief source of success. 

What is said of monarchs, that their coming brings security and pence, 
has the stamp of ti-uth. When minerals and vegetables have their pecu- 
liar virtues, what wonder if the actions of a specially chosen man should 
operate for the security of his fellows. 

(P. 244.) In the reciprocity of rule and obedience, the sanctions of 
hope and fear are necessary to the well-ordering of tempoial government 

1 I omit four of tho royal opinions which may bo oonsulted in the original. 
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and the illTuninatioii of the interior recesses of the spirit; nevertheless 
a masterful will, never suffering the loss of self control under the domi- 
nauce of passion, should weigh well and wisely tlio uieasuru and ucuaslou 
of each. 

Whoever walks in the way of fear and hope, his temporal and 
spiritual affairs will prosper. Neglect of them will result in misfoitune. 

Idleness is the root of evils. The duty of one who seeketh his own 
welfare is to learn a profession and pi-actise it. It is imperative in prefects 
never to be rpmiss in watchfulness. 

The anger of a monarch like his bounty, is the source of national 
prosperity. 

Tyranny is unlawful in everyone, especially in a sovereign who is 
the guardian of the world. 

IJivine worship in monarchs consists in their justice and good admin- 
istration : the adoration of the elect is expressed in their mortification of 
body and spirit. All strife is caused by this, that men neglecting the 
necessities of their state, occupy themselves with extraneous concerns. 

A king should abstain from four things ; excessive devotion to hunt- 
ing ; incessant play ; inebriety night and day ; and constant intercourse 
with women. 

Although hunting suggests analogies of state policy, nevertheless the 
first consideration is to be sparing in the destruction of life. 

Falsehood is improper in all men, and most unseemly in monarchs. 
This order is termed the shadow of God, and a shadow should throw 
straight. 

Prefects should bo watchful to see that no one from covetousness traus- 
gi’ossos * the limits of his own business. 

Shah Tahmasp, king of Persia, ono night forgot a verso. His torch- 
bearer quoted it. Ho punished the speaker somcwlmt, and said, “ When 
a menial takes to learning he does so at the expense of his duties.’’ 

A king should not be familiar in mirth and amusemeut with his 
courtiers. 

A monarch should be ever intent on conquest, otherwise his neighbours 
rise in arms against him. 

The army should be exercised in warfare, lest from want of training 
they become self-indulgent. 

A king should make a distinction in his watch over the goods, the 
lives, the honour and the religion of his subjects. If those who ai'c led 

t Or it may be rcndeied, thnngli not “abandons his own profession.’’ 
with strict gramniaticol propriety. 
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away by {jreed and passion will not be reclaimed by admonition, they must 
be chastised. 

Ho who does not speak of monarchs for their virluos will assuredly fall 
to reproof or scandal in their regard. 

The words of kings resemble pearls. They ai’e not fit ^icndants to 
every ear. 

COHOLUSIOH. 

Praise be to God that this royal treasure of record, this register of 
knowledge, the syllabus of the volume of wisdom, the summary of adminis. 
trative writings, the tablet of instruction in the school of learning, the 
exemplar of ceremonial among men of understanding, the code of polity 
of the imperial court, this patent of morality in the audience-hall of 
justice and merc^', has been brought to completion. Much labour had to be 
endured and many difficulties overcome before the inception of this antidote 
for the world’s constitution, this prophylactic for those envenomed by sen- 
suality and suffering could be successfully undertaken. Many a dark 
night passed into morning and many a long day grew to eve, ore this mine 
of the diadem of eternal happiness, this pearl of the throne of everlasting 
sovereignty could be publicly displayed. "What warring of tho capacity 
with the natural constitution took place, how many a slrugglo between 
myself and my heart drove me to distraction ere the count of this investiga- 
tion fleeting as the world, the result of this search deluding as the waters of 
a mirage, could be set down ! Prayers were poured forth before the Almighty 
throne, supplications were offered up on the threshold of divine light, in 
order that this amulet on the arm of tho wise, this magic spell of those 
who love knowledge, written in my heart’s blood, might have the spirit 
of life breathed into its lettered form. 

■\Vhat toil endured through love that work so planned, 

"Watered by tears and blood, should rooted stand ! 

Alas ! Alas ! that one nurtured by the divine bounty and long suffused 
by the radiance of truth, should defile his tongue with murmurs of toil and 
labour, and record his harrowing of soul and his travail on the tablet of 
illustration ! It is through the wondrous workings of His Majesty’s favour and 
tho spell of his enduring prerogative that this dissertation has been set forth 
and a great work brought to its conclusion. That cynosure of divine unity 
to the virtuous, by the efficacy of a direct intention and the probity of 
unswerving rectitude appointed a treasui’er to the stores of his wisdom and 
sagacity, and gave him access to the recesses of his sanctuary. That gem 
of singlemindedness, in honour of the Supreme_Being and in thanksgiving 
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for ever increasing bounties, brought forth a work of knowledge by a 
master-spirit of wisdom for the profit of inquirers, and a royal mandate 
from the tabernacle of sanctity for the seekers uf happiness. By a sublime 
favour be endowed this fortunate and loyal nature with the capacity of 
reading and understanding it, and by his all-embracing condescension 
permitted me to reproduce somewhat thereof as came within my limited 
intelligence and to be honoured with the stewardship of the dirine bounty. 
Far and near, friend and stranger, participate therein, and all classes of 
mankind illumine their minds with the sijlendour of truth. Thanks be to 
God that in these noble maxims of conduct, the visible world finds its 
remedy, and the things of the invisible are by them harmoniously regulated 1 

The light that o’er seven spheres celestial plays, 

Wins all its radiance from imperial rays. 

The blind need now no more a staff to take. 

While those that see find luminous their ways. 

The garden of prosperity blooms unto good-will and for joy has come 
a day of festival. The eye opens in cheerfulness and the night of sorrow 
has passed. Many a truth in the orders of natm’e and grace, and many 
incidents of binding and loosing have been set down in despite of frandfnl 
concealers of the truth, and an illumination of wisdom is displayed for 
tbo guidance of the sightless and faint of heart and for the purblind that 
lose their way. Through a lofty destiny for which sincere loyalty is another 
name, a new canopy of wisdom has been erected, and the duty of thanksgiving 
which is the final cause, has reached its accomplishment. 

In honour of my liege, the king. 

With all true loyalty I bring 
A cypress set in garden fair, 

Wherein shall trysting all repair, 

And with full draughts of wine elate, 

Its happy growth commemorate. 

Notwithstanding the coming and going of so many leader’s of the 
caravans of knowledge and the gathering together of troatises from the 
schools of learning, to-day only can the purity of tlie jewel of wisdom be 
assayed and its weight tested by another scale — now only is sovereign intel- 
lect arrayed on the throne of empire and its sway enforced by a later ordi- 
nance. Now must the field of gift and offering be made wide and tho 
festal melodies and pseans of success resound, hut not as Firdausi, who in 
a grovelling spirit, fell into the aberration of greed and made the curtain 
of his hononr an object for the haggling of traffic. He was a seller of 
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words and know not tteir value. Tliinldng them interchangeable with 
a few pieces of metal, like shameless hucksters of the market, he lost his 
credit in stickling for price. Sc sought to make rateable tvorth incalcu- 
lable, and the measurable measureless. This servitor at the table of multi- 
tudinous royal bounties records in this work his gratitude for transcen- 
dent favours, and signalizes the wondrous dispensations of the world- 
adorning Creator of the universe. 

Had naught but gold this volume from me wrung, 

Life would have ended ere a pearl were strung ; 

’Twas love that planned the task, for through such strain 
Could only love my feeble voice sustain. 

Firdausi took thirty years of labour to secure eternal execration, 
while I have borne with seven yeai-s of toil for the sake of everlasting glory. 
He fused his worth into the cast of verse which is a matrix of determinate 
shape, and 1 have strung into writing, gems of the purest water through 
the infinite expanse of prose. 

My pen its point deep in my heart’s blood dyes 
To write such prose as far all verse outvies j 
For pi'ose in its degree doth verse excel. 

As unbored pearls the rarest price compel. 

What connection is there between the servitor of the Lord .and the 
worshipper of gold F between thanksgiving and lamentation F Self interest 
let fall a veil before his clear vision in that he sought larges.se in the 
laboratoiy of genius from the great ones of the earth. Had no defect 
obscured his sight in his dealings with others, he would not have 
entered so devious a path nor spoken a line for lucre, and would have 
secured the possession of the iowel of magnanimity. 

When thought of self intrudes doth genius floe. 

And the heart blinds the eyes that may not see. 

The beam in his own vision what though plain. 

The critic quick to cavil seeks in vain ; 

Absorbed in greed the faults of others hoars, 

But from his own withholds unwilling ears. 

But apart from this consideration that in the markets of wisdom, works 
that delight the heai't cannot be purchased by the gold aud silver of the 
world,^ aud that such gems of price are not to be weiglied against coin, by 


I omit the isdfai afeer and place ^ j.v i 


in construction with it. 
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Lis grace of dictiou and tLe charm of Lis verso he strove to immor- 
talize his name, and has left behind him a noble and gracious scion in the 
full vigour of youtli that will survive to ages. To the rich atid pi’os- 
perpus it adds another dignity : the wise that love truth it favours with 
another aid. The simple-minded that seek after happiness are familiarized 
with the gains and losses of life, and it pours out for the many who resent 
the disappointments of toil, the healing balm of resignation. To the faint 
of heart it lends courage : to those who have the craft of the fox it gives 
the boldness of the lion and the fury of the alligator. Upon the intoler- 
ant and narrow-minded it bestows cheerfulness and large views, and 
stimulates the magnanimous and raises them to the pinnacle of greatness. 

Although to outward appearance ho w.a8 but rendering a service to 
the groat ones of the earth, he was implicitly bearing the jewels of his 
wisdom to the market of appreciation. Had he not been under the iiilln- 
onoe of cupidity, nor exposed his penetrating genius to the spoil of mis- 
placed desire, he could never have been sufBciently grateful for the 
divine favour in the oppoifiunity of winning the applause and admira- 
tion of mankind. Nay, had ho possessed any sense of justice and any 
knowledge of the world, besides this rare product of intellect, ho would have 
carried some substantial offering to tlie throne of majesty, in order that 
the royal approval might be the means of dis23laying the quality of his 
jewel, and that ho might bequeath as a gift of price, a memorial to his 
successors in the pursuit of intellectual fame. 

Praise he to God ! that by the divine grace and pi’ovidential assistance, I 
have not sot my heart upon the composition of this wox'k with a view to ap- 
probation or to listen to ray own praises, into which pitfall of the imagination 
so many have sunk, nor suffered my natural constitution to be trodden 
under foot by ambition, not even with regard ^ to the large field of its ac- 
quired ohai actcristics, far less its innate qualities in any abundance. 

He who is deficient in a lofty spirit and noble sentiments is ensnared 
by a desire of worldly goods. But even the stranger knows that the 
odour of misrepresentation has not entered my nosti'ils, and the alien 
recognises in me a critical judge. What analogy is there between 
the painted silks of Oliina and the raw yaim of a hair-rope maker ? 
between a keen blade of Egypt and a piece of coarse iron? How can the 
priceless gem of truth descend to the level of worldly potsherds ? Why 

1 1 should alter the pnnctnntion of the natore of individaal man, the latter the 
tevt and place the atop -after ji snper-inducod aooidenca of temperament 

The difference between und *'*" control, 

is that the former signifies the esseutial 
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exchange eternal bliss for the silvered inanities tbat soon decay ? And 
especially at this time when by the wondrous workings of destiny and 
a smiling fortune, priceless jewels are but as gravel before the palace of 
auspiciousness, and my loyal spirit, illumined by the rays of wisdom, has 
found rest on the heights of joy. Were I even destitute of the goods that 
pass from hand to hand in the mai'ket-sqnare of the material world, and 
fortune through malice or fickleness, sent not wealth to serve me, I would 
never entertain such a feeling nor appi-ove in my own person such impru- 
dence in affairs. On the contrary, my first thought is the praise of God, in 
that the deeds of majesty have been illustrated by commendable descrip- 
tion. The second consideration of the mind with a view to human 
needs is that the eminent men of future time and the learned of the 
present, may bring up gems of purest ray from this fathomless sea to 
beautify the mansions of their deeds. Had I possessed a lofty spirit, 
1 should not have descended from the summit of the heights of unity to the 
level of polytheism, but what is to be doneP^ I quote the words used 
b}' the loader of the enlightened minds of the past, the spiritual doctor 
(Maulana Eiimi) — 

Since 1 am linked with those who see awry. 

Idolater ! I, too, mu.st preach idolatry. 

Though every one cannot compi-ehend the object of this fast in the 
morning of existence and this mirage in the noon of life, I think that all 
should perceive and bear in mind that the exeitions of the wise and the 
good should be restricted to two objects, and the supreme purpose of 
pursuit in those of lofty penetration and wakeful destiny should not exceed 
these. The first is to secure the benediction of God and to lay the 
foundations of a stately fabric in the pleasant meads of His holy plea- 
sure, and this is the means to eternal life and the ornature of enduring 
bliss. Those who choose that country for their abode go not down unto 
death, and the sound of body therein behold not the face of sickness. 
Its vigorous dwellers know not of debility, nor those that thrive there, of 
decay. Wealth does not decline in poverty, and loss of vision enters 
not therein. This is to be obtained only by a sincere intention and the 
possession of the four excellent qualities together with the avoidance of 

1 This language, considering the dedi- necessity of following the language of 

catiou of the volume and the eye under conventionality though pledged to the 

which it was written, cannot be taken support of his master’s creed Nover- 

BB an expression of regret at his aocro- theless his sincerity in his adhesion to 

dited apostasy from Islam and ennver- Akhar's faith was suspocted. 8ee Vol. 1. 

sion to Uiaduisai, but to imply the j Biography zvii. 
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the eight vieions ehai’acteriatics of which books of wisdom have fully 
ti-eated. The second is a good repute in this fleeting woidd, which signifies 
uu eudui'iiig existence and a second life. Although this also is accomplished 
through the same source of enlightenment by which a virtuous disposi- 
tion is formed, yet it is chiefly secured by a smooth tongue and an open 
hand, and siucoiity of intention and rectitude of mind are not impera- 
tive. Blest is ho who by the divine auspices links the first ndth the 
second, and prospers in the temporal ns well as in the spiritual world. 
The means adopted by the seekers of truth to participate in social 
enjoyments and yet to win peace with some comfort to their consciences, 
are these, that with strenuous endeavour and by the favour of foilnnc, 
thej' separate good resolutions and virtuous conduct from the diaoulei-s of 
self-regard and the labyrinth of hypocrisy, and submitting their minds to 
the dictates of sovereign reason and the divine pleasnre, lire apart fioin the 
blame and praise of mankind; and the profit which these simple defiler« 
obtain from their inestimable lives and the advantage sccuicd by their 
exertions, are a perpetual remembrance and an illustrious name. 

The loaders in the four quarters of the visible and invisible worlds, 
and the deep thinkoi’s that betake themselves both to ooeupation and retu-e- 
mont, who through their comprehensive views and wide survey of the 
field of knowledge penetrate the mysteries of these two sublime principles, 
sustain by the grace of God the weight of the two worlds on the shouldci’s 
of their capacity, and in the strength of the Almighty arm move lightly 
under the burden. The harmonious operation of these two opposite interests, 
one alone of which is rarely attainable under the most capable and states- 
manlike administrators oven under the sanction of penal law, is by them so 
successfully carried out under the guidance of celestial favour that the pri- 
mordial intelligence of nature itself stands amazed and the wondei’-woi'king 
heavens are confounded. By them, moreover, the sources of advantage .and 
detriment, both temporal and spiritual, are commanded, and these antago- 
nistic dual elements simultaneously co-operatc in the establishment of festal 
convivialityofiuteroour.se. And for exemplar of sncli a one, lo ! from the 
brow of this prospei-ons reign that irr.adiate.s the face of tlio State, 
what splendour is reflected and as a glory shines upon the rai'ser of its 
auspicious banner in this our happy age ! For to-day the skies rovolvo 
at his will and the planets in their courses move by his sublimity. 

Akbar, the king, illumines India’s night. 

And is as a lamp in the court of the House of Timonr. 

The heart exults at his mention and the tongue vaunts his pr<aise. 
May the Almighty vouolisafc long life to this iucompaiablu wonder 

5a 
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of the kingdom of ■wisdom, and eternal happiness to his snbjects. This 
sovereigfn of the orders of nature and grace, hy the light of his God-given 
intelligence and the night-heacon of his powerful will has so organized the 
measureless limits of these two dominions and moves through them with 
such prudence and sagacity, that aspiring disceriiers of each form of progress 
look to no other than him, and each and all consider as their own this pearl 
of wisdom that enlightens the world. Since the time that eloquence and 
knowledge of affairs have existed and the highway of literary composition 
hcon frequented, so o.xquisito and exact a co-operation of two antagonistic 
principles in a single hallowed person has never been recorded — a person who 
is the meeting of the oceans of church and state, the fountainhead of temporal 
and spiritual order — who prepares the litters of travel while yet abiding in his 
native land ^ — a lamp for those who gather in privacy, a solver of trammels 
to those who are in bonds, a halm for the open wounds of the broken- 
hearted. Manifold worldly cares raise no dust of defect in his heart that 
loves retirement, and perpetual prayer and a concentrated mind suffer 
no breeze of ijre-occupation to play upon the necessary duties of his station. 
Thus he has outward obligation with liberty of spirit. 

Lo ! from his brow behold the pure of sight 
God’s love and knowledge beam with radiant light. 

A crowned monarch — a throne’s rightful heir — • 

Lord of the world — the kingdom’s founder there ! 

It is imperative upon the ambition of all masters of eloquence to 
decorate the ears and throat of the age with a description of the virtues 
of such a choice specimen of the court of existence and to adorn with its 
beauty the bosom and skirt of Time. A rare treasure will thus be pre- 
pared for future travellers in the caravans of being, and seekers from 
afai’ will come into the possession of knowledge. Although the spheres 
themselves in their courses by gesture and speech, tell thereof and transmit 
it to sncceccling generations, yet by the workings of destiny accidents 
bofal and the thread of continuity is often severed. When, however, 
works are ■written to record these wondrous deeds and they are inscribed 
upon the tablets of time, the hand of vicissitude less frequently affects them 
and they endure to distant ages. A fabric that is laid upon virtue, the 
summit of the porches thereof reaches to the pinnacles of the seventh 
heaven, and a foundation whereon fortune builds is not sapped by revolving 
cycles. 

1 That is, preparing for the world to the salvation of otheis. 

come while yet in this, or facilitating 
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Behold the recompense of noble toil 

That guards the Ceesars’ halls from Time’s despoil ! 

It is evident that of mighty monarchs of old there is no memorial 
except in the works of the historians of their age, and no trace of them hut 
in the chronicles of eloquent and judicious annalists, yet the ravages of 
time obliterate them not. Of the splendour of the House of Buwayh no 
record exists save in the labours of the pens of S.>bi ' and Muhallabi, and 
the noble pages of Rddaki, U’niari and U’tbi alone tell of the glories of 
the kings of Ghazni. 

Mafimdd hath many a palace raised on high, 

That with the moon might well dispute the sky : 

Yet of all these no stone doth now remain, 

■While Time doth roll o’er D’a^ari in vain. 


1 Abu latiik Ibrahim-b-HiUl, a?-§abi 
or the Sabean, author of some celebrated 
Epistles, was clerk of the Baghdad 
Chancery office in which he acted ns 
secretary to the Caliph al-Mutt I’llliih 
and to I'zzu’d Dauhih Bakhtydr of the 
family of Bnwayh the Daylamite. Ho 
was born about A. H. 320 (A. D. 932), 
and died in 381 ( A. D. 991.) Ho remain- 
ed a strict Sabean and would not change 
bis religion notwithstanding the solicita- 
tions of I’zzu'd Danlah. Ho wrote a his- 
tory of the Buwayh dynasty under the 
title olTdj«'l2Iilal oiTdju'l Daylamiyah. 
See Ibn Khali and D'Herbelot. The 
latter precedes the notice of this per- 
sonage with an account of the Sabean 
doctrines. 

Al-Uuhallabi was descended from Ibn 
Abi Sufra al-Azdi and was appointed 
Wazir by Mn’izzn’d Danlah Ibn Buwayh 
in A. H. 339 (A D. 9S0). Ibn Khallakan 
says that his powerful inflnence and 
firm administration, ns well as his ao- 
qnaintance with Hteratare, made him 
colebratcd. He was born in A. H. 291 
(A. D. 003) and died in A. H. 352 (9G3), 
and was bnriod at Baghdad. A few of 
his versos are given by his biographer, 
but there is no mention of any work of 


his composition. It is more probable 
that Sabi and Mnhallabi would nercr 
hare been hoard of but for the House of 
Bnwayh whoso history is involved in, 
and survives with tho annals of tho 
Arabian Caliphate of which they wore 
at one time masters. Their dominion 
extended over I’mlf, Persia, Khdzistdn, 
Ahwaz, Taharistan, Gnrjda and ilnzen- 
dersn nnder seventeen princes, and final- 
ly passed iato the hands of the dynasty 
of Seljufc. 

Budaki flourished in the reign of 
Amir Nasr, son of Ahmad of tho Sams- 
nide dynasty, and was extraordinarily 
faronred by that prince. He turned tho 
Arabic translation of Pilpay’s ‘ Pablos ’ into 
Forsian vorse in A. D. 313 {A. D. 025), 
and was the first who wrote a Dtwdn or 
oolleotion of odes in Persian. He died 
in A. H. 313 (A. D. 951). Beale, IJ’n^ari 
lived in the court of Hlahniud of Ghazni 
and wiote an heroic poom on the deeds 
of Sultan Mahmud. He was also the 
author of a DCwdii. Ho ranked not only 
as one of the first poets in that celebrat- 
ed court, bat was versed in all the learn- 
ing of that ago. His death is placed 
variously in A. H. 1010 and 1019. For 
U’tbi see Tol II. p. 31 n. 7. 
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Wliosoever compreliencls this talisman of pmdence, this spell of 
eiiligliteued research, and appreciates these characters of thoaght and this 
lawful sorcery, will pei-ocivo this much, that my intention is to apprize 
far and near of these two attributes of high sovereignty and to lay the 
stable foundations of an enduring dominion. By this means the writer 
will secure a determinate sustenance from these divine treasures and a largo 
provision from the table of manifold graces. 

This lasting work I consecrate to Fame, 

And to all time commemorate his name ; 

Above its page its syllables enrolled 

Shall tarn the pen that writes them into gold. 

But if through the strange effects of self-interest such fact is nnper- 
ceived and this pious intention is hidden from his view, at least this 
measure of knowledge will be secured and the oollyrinm of vision in this 
sufficiency will be prepared, that the design of the mind that employs the 
pen and the object of this benevolent purpose is the happiness of the people 
at large and the prospei’ity of the commonwealth. The primary purpose 
of these annals of wisdom is the distinguishing of right from wrong, for the 
feet of many have been worn in the search of this recognition and have 
eileotod nothing ; and secondly, to appreciate the results of virtuous and vi- 
cious conduct, of which this work is full. From the one he will learn how to 
garnish and sweep his house, from the other, to order the ways of his life. 
When he meets with prospeiuty and joy, finding no tcacc of those that have 
passed away, he will not admit the inroads of presumption ; and if sorrow 
ojipross him when among such as have gone before, no e\cmplars thereof 
remain, he will not surrender himself to its sway, but among the accidents 
of life, seated upon the prayer-oai-pet of enlighfemnent, he will be assi- 
duous in piaise and supplication before the Supreme Giver, and from the 
impotence and helplessness of the strong that are no more, he will perfectly 
comprehend the power of the Omnipotent hand. Dumb as I am and 
dejected of heart, what are these vain imaginings and this apparatus of 
chronicle and pen-craft ! What connection is there between enemies of 
the flesh who love retirement, and the showy and affected scribblers of 
the world ? And what analogy between those who abate the price of their 
own waves and the displayers of adulterated goods ? 

My thoughts do modestly my works decry i 
While Gebirs, Moslems hawking run, “ who’ll buy ?” 


1 TUe reader of the preceding pages will scarcely be of this opinion. 
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How shall I write of the strange ways of fortune and the delnslve work- 
ings of destiny ? In the beginnings of knowledge, I was overwhelmed with 
soi'x'ow at the thought of existence, and at sacred places and auspicious times 
I prayed for release from the flesh. But, unawares, my spirit drew me 
by degiees to the school of research, and in confusion of heart which leads 
men astiay, I sought the world. The ordinary course of learning was 
opened before me, and my mind became stored with ample measure of 
knowledge which raised in me an extraordinaiy arrogance. Under the 
guidance of a hajjpy fortune, from a perusal of the works of the ancients, 
my mind was convinced that man must necessarily bo comprised under 
three classes. The jirst is charaxsterized by evil tlispositiou and conduct, 
and this is evidenced in the traducing of one’s neighbour and disclosing his 
faults. The second b}- good intentions and virtuous purposes; and the possess- 
or of these they describe as half a man. From amiablencss in his judg- 
ments and a large tolerance of views, he speaks charitably of all men. The 
third by a lofty spirit and eminent virtue ; and these reveal the perfect 
man. The master of these qualities from transcendent elevation of mind, 
regards not mankind at all, and, therefore, much less virtue and vice in tho 
abstract. Objective ideas find no entrance into his mind. His contem- 
plation ever traverses the field of his own heart, and discovering his own 
defects, he labours to remedy them, and finally he adorns the sanctuary of 
his soul with the true principles of virtue in the hope of attaining by their 
means to the goal of deliverance in the fruition of eternal bliss.^ When 
I read these seductive aud winning numbers on the dice-tables of wisdom,* 
I woke somewhat from my slumber and began to inquire. Withdrawing 
from worldly concerns, I fell to a critical introspection and began to 
transcribe the roll of my sins. When I had travei’sed a portion of this 
terrible road, veils in fold on fold wei'o suspended before my vision. It 
seemed as though I could not advance a step, and save a few venial errors 
which I had committed in my youth, I believed myself innocent. As tho 
very delusion of this mocking fancy awoke me to consciousness, I was not 
undone by my spiritual enemies. I was compelled to turn back and 
alighted at the first statiou of abstraction from being, and made the tran- 
sci'iptiou of tho failings of my fellow creatures a mirrored I’eflection of my 
own. I thus became aware of many reprehensible qualities. In this ghostly 

1 't'lie inllnei'ce of the Sfiimkrit Schools appearance at the debating anion at 
of Philosophy is heio very distinct. This Cambridge. 

passage breathes tho spirit of tho “ The f.ivonrite comes with his trnm- 

Vedanta. pets and drnms, 

* These fignres of speech may remind And his arms and his metaphors cross- 

the reader oi Fr.ied’s hues on Alacanlay’s sd.” 
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and spiritual warring and distress of mind and body, leaving the recess 
of seclusion, I came to the court of His Majesty and the star of my fortune 
rose on the horizon of desire. By his great condescension His Majesty 
resolved my doubts, and I surmounted the heights of the visible and invisible 
worlds. I was honoured with the guardianship of the treasure of truth and 
entrusted with the keys of familiar intercourse, as has been briefly adverted to 
at the close of the flrst and second books. My heart emptied itself forth, and 
a treatise on morals was composed. A new life arose in the framework of 
language. For a long period the provision of bodily sustenance, the fur- 
nishing of which is approved in the truth-desiring eyes of sovereign 
reason, made my mind uneasy. What I had read in ancient works, 
occasioned only further bewilderment. One morning I craved for a scin- 
tillation from the court of the lord of light, and sought the exhibition of the 
talisman that rc.solved all difficulties. And as fortune befi'iended me and 
my heart was attentive, a refulgence from tho luminary of grace shed its 
rays and the wondrous enigma was solved, and it was made clear that daily 
provision, was under the pledge of royal justice and the acceptance of duty 
hy grateful servants, as I have to some extent notifled at the beginning 
of the last book.*- Most strange of all, however much from time to time 
the desire for seclusion which was innate in me renewed its impulse, tho 
thought of increased worldly advancement likewise gained strength. With 
this provision secured of appropriate sustenauce aud due supply of bodily 
vigour® on which tho success of every undertaking depends, I withdrew 
from various other pre-occupations and turned my attention strenuously to 
military matters,® aiid like those exclusively occupied in business, whom 
more solemn considerations do not affect, severing not the night from day, 
1 sat at the gate of expectation. Since in this profession centres the inter- 
est of life and it adorns the acquisition of perfect and accurate judgment, 
in uniting the coruscation of political ability with the glitter of the sword, 
my whole ambition was to perform some service and to dare some signal 
deed in honour of this chosen profession, which would astonish even experi- 
enced statesmen and amaze the perusers of the history of the ancients, in 
order that the duties I had undertaken might be adequately fulfilled. This 
desire every moment increased, but the inopportuneness of the season suf- 

* As a eaphemistic, circamlocatory and ficatiou or snrfeit: twenty-two se?*® of 

nnconscionsly Immorona description of solid food daily. See Vol. I. Biography 
an application for salary, this passage xxriii. 

is, perhaps, unequalled in any literature. 8 Both Abnl Fazl and his brother Foizi 

8 He required a large provision. His entered the military service, then the only 
enormous appetite needed foritsgrati- * profession. See V'ol. I. Biography, xy. 
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fered me not to speak. I Bad come from a religions honse and a college to the 
TOj al court. Those who regard outward circumstances only might impute 
designs to me that had never crossed my mind, and I judged from appear- 
ances that if this secret intention got wind, they would blame me and 
loosen the tongue of reproach. But since the luminous mind of majesty 
is a miiTor of verities and a world-displaying cup,^ without representation 
on my part or communication, the king vouchsafed to favour and honour with 
a commission my obscure personality that was unassisted by patronage, and 
raised me to an exalted rank and to the degree of a very distinguished com- 
mand.* For some days among the learned at their meetings considerable 
jealousy was excited, and the couitiers bad for a long time banded together 
in envy against me. It was a strange co-incidence that I should be about the 
arsenal in search of a sword, while fate would force a pen into a master 
hand. 1 was examining the burnish of the lance-head while destiny was 
sharpening the point of the reed in order that the ordinances of the sove- 
reign might be reverently proclaimed in the publication of these important 
records. I was a prey to conflicting emotions. Since I had not the 
capacity for this office, and my mind had no inclination to this kind of 
historiography, I was on the point of declaring my incompetence and stand- 
ing aside, withdrawing from so onerous a task. But as 1 was impressed with 
His Majesty’s knowledge of things that are hidden and with the obligation 
of I’esponding to his favours by some signal service, I was unable to decline 
his command. The thought then occurred to me that His Majesty had 
in view my own application and industry as well as the literary capacity of 
my brethren,® so that the materials which 1 might with indefatigable assiduity 
collect together, that accomplished and eloquent writer® might harmoni- 
ously set in order and thus bring to completion this stupendous task. In 
a little while under the strenuous support of a -will of miraculous efficacy, 
1 opened my eyes to an interior illumination, and reflected that the royal 
command was a magic inspiration to literary effort and a talisman foi- the 
illuinining of wisdom. With a sincere mind and a lofty determination 
this complex of sorrow and joy set his face to the duty. My chief reliance 
was in this, that by the grace of the divine favour, having diligently 


I The cup or mirror of Jamahid, as well 
as of Solomon, Cyrus, and of Alexander! 
whiuh mirrored the nniverse, according 
to Oriental tr.adition. See p. 330. 

* He received in 1585, the command 
of a thousand horse. In 1592 he was 
promoted to be commander of two tbou- 
baud liorse, aud about 1595 to the 


command of two thousand five hundred 
horse, aud became one of the grandees 
of the empire. See Yol. I. xv, xviii, 
and xxi. 

® For the names of these see Yol. 1., 
xxxiii. 

® His brother Fuyzi. 
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collected the necessary facts and given material embodiment to their spiri- 
tualized form, the eulogist of the court of the Caliphate, the erudite scholar 
of the Imperial House, the first writer of his ago, the laureate among 
accomplished poets, Shaykh Abu’l Faiyz-i-Fayzi my elder brother and 
superior, would graciously supervise it, and under the correction of that 
master of style, a fresh texture would be hand- woven into a fabric of beauty. 

Scarce half of tho first book had been written, u'hen destiny worked 
its spell, and that free spirit in the fulness of its knowledge, took its last 
journey and alflictod my heart with an exceeding grief. When, by the 
talisman of the royal sympathies, I was recalled from the desire of 
aimless wandering to the city of service, manifold kindnesses were as a 
balm to the open wound of my soul, and I applied myself zealously to my 
gi'eat task. A light dawned on me as to the object of the inyal command 
and the aim of its lofty view. I brought my mind to that consideration 
and with a prayer to tho Almighty, I set out on the road. On the one hand 
lay the painful feeling of incompetency and a heart overwhelmed with afflic- 
tion and stress of occupation which no material successes however numer- 
ous could remedy, and the ulcers of which no profusion of outward 
gratifications could salve, — on the other was the ebb and flow of the sea 
of my heart wherein human efforts vrere of no avail, nor could the door 
of its secret retirement he closed and the busy world kept out ! How 
can I describe the violent conflict of these two unusual states of mind, or 
with what capability express the intercurrenoy of this strange dual 
operation. Tho first conjured up in the clear recesses of my mind, a fanci- 
ful play of wave and leap of fountain with swirl of rain and fall of dew ; it 
wove a thousand fictions and suggested frequent supernatural interven- 
tions and seemed to assure him who chose it, of the attainment of the 
truth and the honour of presidency in the state-council of wisdom. From 
the second, a vision of flinty stones, of strewn fragments of brick and 
as of clod-beaps and scatterings of blackened soil appearing from the 
same source of discernment, arose with a warning aspect. Coarseness of 
speech, scurrility, vauntings and vain babble of which tho characteiistics 
are a moral decadence and a desire of associating with the base, time 
after time, in a novel guise came flaunting by. Accompanying this 
miserable condition and disorder of mind, tho stress of helplessness and 
isolation now and again received a fresh impulse. Although it is the way 
of the world seldom to form bonds of attachment, but rather the more con- 
stantly to sever the ties of friendship, my plain speaking and discernment of 
hypocrisy co-operated with this worldly tendency. Some friends of Baber’s 
lionsehold and iutimates of long standing withdrew from association with me. 
With the burden of affairs on my shouldei's and journeying over inequalities 
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of ground and moving through iierilous paths, how could I in utter loneli* 
nesg, reach half way on the road, or when airive at my destination ? Bat by 
the advent to the gai’dena of blessedness of one or two godly friends who 
in this dearth of manhood were obtained by me, I triumphed over all my 
difficulties. 

Strangely enough, with all this apparatus that inspired fear and this 
struggle within and without, I did not withold my hand from writing nor 
did my resolution flag, nay rather, every moment fresh vigour was aronsed 
in me and this momentous conflict grew stronger and the strife o[*the 
flesh and the spirit increased until the light of truth shone forth and my 
difficulties were solved, the wondrous eficcts of tho holy spirit of Majesty 
were figain evidenced in mo, and my heart and vision were flooded with 
an extraordinary light. The writings of the wise of anrient times 
to some extent coirohoratod the accuracy of my own course aud exculpated 
my sorry conscience with its ignoble tendencies. What the sages of old 
affirm is this, that the leader of the caravans of hallowed sovereignt}' is 
supreme over high and low, and that the pleasant mead of spiritual and 
tempoial conoorns blooms fair under the beneficent lustre of such unique 
wonder of the world of wisdom: moreover that tho visible ruler wlio is 
the oliosen among thousands of mankind to reduce to order the scattered 
clomeuts of social organisation holds sway over all men, but his power 
extends only to thoir bodies and find.s no access to thoir souls. Tlie lords 
of spiritual dominion, on the olher hand, have no authority save over pure 
consciences, as the practice of the .saints in general and of all holy men 
illustrates. The ordinary class of professors of learning and the shallow 
sciolists of tho world influenco solely the minds of tho vnlgar, and (ho 
effoot of their instruction is to ho found only in such waste ground. But 
as the monarch of our time has boon appointed sovereign likewise over 
tho invisible world, his sacred iuspii-ation has wrought these extraoi’dinaj-y 
oifocts ill me who am rude of speech, ignorant and helpless, aud raised 
me from the doojis of ignorance to tho heights of knowledge. 

With joyful omens blest, my strain 

Shall celebi-ate his glorious reign ; 

His praises shall iny pen proclaim, 

And here enshrine his royal name. 

My first care was to collect by the aid of hoaten, all the transaetious of his 
enduring reign, and I used excepiional and unprecedented diligonee in order 
to record the chief events of my own time. In many o£ these occurreiii'i's I 
bore a personal share, and I had a perfect knowledge of tho nudor-currciils 
and secret intrigues of State, to say nothing of tho ordinary drift of public 
53 
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affairs. And since tlie insinuations o£ rinnour had prejudiced me and 1 was 
not sure of my own memory, I made various inquiries of tlio jirincipal officers 
of State and of the grandees and other well-informed dignitaries ; and not 
content with iinmei'ons oral .slatomeiit.s, J asked pennissiou to put them 
into writing, and for each event I took the written testimony of more than 
twenty intelligent and cautions persons. The flagrant contradictory state- 
ments of cj'c-witnesses hod reached my cars and amazed me, and my 
difficulties increased. Here was date of an event not far distant — the actors 
in the sccnos and transactions actually present— their directing spirit 
exalted on the throne of actual e.xpericnce — and I with my eyes open obser- 
ving the.so manifold discrepitncie.s. By the blessing of daily-increasing 
favour 1 detorinined to remedy this, and set my mind to work out a 
solution. The perplo.vity diseiil angled itself and my howildored state of 
mind began to grow calm. By deep reflection and a cai'eful scrutiny, 
talcing up the principal points in which there was general agreement, my 
satisf.iction increa=ed, and where the iiarratoi’s diff'ei'cd from each other 
1 based my prescirtation of facts on a footing of discriminate investigation 
of c.vact and cautious statements, and this somowhiit set my mind at ease. 
'Whore an event had 0 ((aal weight of testimony on both sides, or anything 
reached mo opposed to my own view of the question, T submitted it to His 
hla josty and freed my.solf from responsibility. By tlie blessing of tlie risi ng 
fortunes of the State and the .sublimity of the royal wisdom, together 
with the pertoct sincerity of the inquirer and his wakeful destiny, I was 
corapletelj' ‘'iiccossful and airircd at the summit of niy wishes. 

When 1 had .safely traversed these diffieiilt dclilcs, a work of con- 
aiilorahlo magnitude was the rC'.nlt. But since at this Eorniidable stage, 
ill the aiTiinccmeut of these events no minute regard to details had taken 
place, and their chronological soqucncc had not been satisfactorily adjusted, 
I comiiionood the methodizing of my materials anew, and began to re- 
write the whole, and I took iiifiiuto pains especially bestowing much .atten- 
tion on the chronology of tlic Divine Era. And since I had the assistance 
of the highc-t scieniilic experts, this task also was with facilitj- completed 
and a .separate table was dr.anu out. When through supci-iiatnial illumina- 
tion, the announcement of a new basis of computation entered the ear of intel- 
ligence, tliat old and tattered garment was cast aside and a robe of honour 
newly woven of grace, was substituted, .and by the power of the Being who 
created speech, this great work, with all the diflionlties it presented, 
was brought to a conclusion, and nnmerous expressions of satisfaction were 
felicitously evoked. 

As this world of tribulation is not a homo for tlio wise of heart, the 
more so that fricuds who live for the happiness to come arc covered bj' the 
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veil of PoncMlinent and on account of the insfratitiido of the incapable, liavo 
withdrawn their hoarts from participation in tlic false shows of its delusive 
scono, I looked upon each of my days as thouE;!! it wore to bo my last, and 
employed myself only in the jn'OpiU'ations for my final jonrnoy. In this sor- 
rowful condition I hastened along my road, and the labours on the fnlfinieut 
of which I had counted were not ordered according to my desire. As by 
the decree of destiny my life was still 'prolonged, for the fourth time 
I renewed the task and gave it all my solicitude. Although my fir.st efforts 
were now directed to remove all supoifliions repetitions, and give coutimiity 
to the easy ilow of my expositii.n, I perceived the incomplete arrangement 
of my flesh inateri.ds, and the duo ordering of this uas undertaken. And 
since I was now to the road and stricken with giiof and friendless, an 
exceeding depression of spirit came upon me, in that, uith nll]m 3 ’- toil and 
with such excessive care the.se many lapses had occurred and such freepient 
errors had appeared. What would he the result, and where would it all 
end ? I began a fiflli revision and went over the work from the beginning. 
Although all my acknowledged endeavours were directed to iramorlalizo 
these events and to place their issues in duo ordor, j'-ot as sagacious ■writers 
consider that verse is us the savour of salt to prose, 1 took much pains in the 
introduction of a few stanzas which should be in Iiavmonions accord with the 
composition, and many a corrociion and emendation was made, indoi^endent. 
ly of any consideration of the cavils of numberless critics The truth is 
that men close their eyes in regard to their own faults and their own 
offspring. However much they may oppose the feeling, these defects are 
approved as merits. I who have made it a practice to be critical of solf 
and indulgent towards otlici’s, could employ no coll.yrinm regarding this 
question, nor deviso any remedy for this defect of vision, but ou this 
live-fold revision a rumour of this new deveiojiment spread abroad. Some 
of my acquaintances joined in supporting mo; others were as unanimous 
in an underhand depreciation. 1 formed a i-esoliilion, for tlie sixth time, 
to set my mind free of its wavei'ings of suggestions, and to exercise Iho 
most minute and fastidious oriticLsui ; but the frequent calls upon mo 
made by Ilis Majesty left mo no time. 

I was compelled thoreforo to present him with this fifth i-evision, and 
was rew'arded with a pei’pctnal salisf.iction. 

What mine hatii over yielded gem so fair ? 

AVhat tongiio-boru treasure can with this compare ? 

Beneath each letter is a w'orld concealed, 

Bach word’s expanse shows w'orhls on worlds revealed. 

Its every pearl bedecks the earth and "k^', 

A-ud if ye see it not — be j'ours the penalty. 
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It is my hope that by the blessings of a sincere intention and its o^vn 
merits, the task which was set before my grateful heart may be happily 
concluded, and my mind bo disburdened in some measure from the distress 
of its many anxieties. Within the space of seven years, hy the aid of a 
resolute will and a lofty purpose, a compendious survey covering a period 
from Adam down to the sacred person of the prince regnant, has been 
concluded, and from the birth of His Imperial Majesty to this day, which 
is the 42nd of the Divine Kra,^ and accoiding to the lunar computation 1006, 
the occurrences of fifty-five year's of that nursling of grace have been 
felicitously recorded, and my mind has been lightened in some degree of its 
stupendous burden. 

The princely heart that vii-tne dowers. 

For him gems bloom instead of flowers. 

And hill and dale his kingdom round 
Shall with their monarch’s praise resound. 

It is my expectation to write in four volumes® a record of the trans- 
actions of tho royal house during one hundred and twenty years, which ai’e 
four generations, that it may stand as a memorial for those who seek 
knowledge in justice, and with the Institutions of His Majesty as the 
concluding hook, I purposed the completion of the Akbarnamah in these 
five volumes. By the aid of the Almighty three have been written, and 
many a secret of wisdom has been revealed and a treasure of truth weighed 
in the balance. 

I bear from wi.sdom’s inmost store 
The royal House this ti-easnred lore, 

And pray its justice and its grace 
May ne’er my memoi'y efface. 

And let this loyal offei’ing be 
Accepted of its Majesty. 

May God His favour grant benign. 

And His acceptance deign with thine. 

And raise its dignity on high 
With thy name’s glorious enrrenoy. 

That it from thee may win renown 
And link my fortunes with the throne. 

1 The epoch of the Divine Era was Fri- 8 See Vol. I. Preface, 

day, theSthot Babii' II. A.H, 963. (I9th 
FebToor; 1556.) 
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If destiny in its wondrous workiiins gives me leisure and capricious 
fortune, opportunitj'-, the remaining two books shall be satisfactorily ter- 
minated and form a history of deeds I'cpletc with attraction. If not, 
let others, guided by grace and a propitious fate, set down, year by 3'cai', the 
e\ents of this eurluring reign, with a lofty resolution and unremitting 
industry', in right iindcrstandiug, with a noble pniposo and in a spirit of 
freedom, rendering populous the habitations of Church and State and 
fertilizing the gaidens of grace and nature with refreshing waters. Let 
them not forget this obsoni’e wanderer in the de.sci't of aben-ation and in 
their glad woi'k acknowledge their obligatious to mo who first displayed tho 
continuous succession of this series, and suggested to them tho manner of 
its record. But if this l)c not approved and they desire by' recoinraeucing 
on a new method or fashion of language of the day to compile tho trans- 
actions of this never-fading dominion, 

Be it unto thy peoples’ welfare. Lord, 

Beneath tho shadow of King Akbar's sway. 

EE&ARDING SOME ACCOUNTS OF THE AUTHOR. 

The writer of this important work had it in his mind to di'aw np a 
memoir of his venerable ancestors and some particulars of strange inci- 
dents in his own life, and form of them a separate volume which should bo 
a source of instruction to the intelligent who look afar ; but various occu- 
pations, especially the oompositiou of this work, absorbed his attention to tho 
exclusion of all else. At this juncture a secret inspiration pj’ompled the 
thought that the world would not welcome the detailed journals of personal 
biography in an isolated form, and that it would be more opportune to 
append an account thereof to this work and to intersperse here and Ihoro 
some practical and didactic comments. Accepting this happy' suggestion, 
I have throAvn off this sketch and libei-ated my' soul. 

Since to vaunt of lineage is to traffic from empty-handedness with 
the hones of one’s ancestors and to bring the wares of ignorance to market, 
and is to bo foolislily vain of the merits of others while blind to one’s 
own defects, I was unwilling to touch the subject or indiilge iu such idle 
vaimuiing. In this demon-haunted wilderness, to be linked by any chain 
deters advance and the irrigation of the genealogy of the outer world is of 
no profit to the interior spirit. 

Be not, as fools, alone thy father’s son ; 

Forget thy sire ; choose merit for thine own. 

What though should fire beget a scion as bright. 

Smoke can be ne’er the progeny of light. 
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In oi'dinavy parlanco genealogy signifies seed, race, (ribe and tlie 
like, and tlio terra embraces tlio distinctions of bigli and low. Any rational 
man recogni.scs that the one reverts to the other, iuaimucli as among mter- 
niediaiies in the line of descent some one individual has become distin- 
guished for material wealth or spiritual eminence, and thus become cele- 
brated by name or title or profession or place of birth ; whereas the 
vulgar who, thougli aocouiiting mankind to be tlie sons of Adam their primi- 
tive father, yet by attending to I'omantic fictions accept only these assump- 
tions, arc evidently' led astray in this matter by the reraoteuoss of tho 
line and do not realize the actuality of that patriarch. Wiiy then should 
any upright and discerning man be deluded by these fables aud trusting 
to them, withdraw from the pursuit of truth p IVhat availed the sou of 
Noali hi.s I'allior’s conimnnioii with the Almighty, and how did tho idolatry 
of his lace injure Abraham the friend of God ? 

Jtimi ! serve God through love, nor lineage heed. 

For such road kuow.s no son of this or that. 

Novorthelo.ss tlu’ough the decrees of fate 1 am linked to worldlings and 
associated with those who give priority to birth above worth, Thus 1 am 
compelled to alude to it, and to furnish a table for such as them. 

The count of honourable ancestry is a long history. How may 1 retail 
tlicir holy lives for the unworthy inquisitiveness of the moment ? 
Some woio tho garb of sainls, some were immei'sed in secular studios, some 
were clothed in authority,* some engaged in commerce and others led 
lives of solitude and rotiromout. For a long period tho laud of Yomcn was 
the lionie of tlicse higJi born aud virtuous men. Sliaykh 2iirisii,'> my 
liflh ancestor, in bis early manhood, withdrew from association with his 
fellows. Ahaiidoniiig his home he set out on travel, and accompanied only 
by his knowledge and his deeds he traversed Uic habitable globe wiflj a 
stop thiit profited by what he saw. I:i the ninth ccntui’y by tlie deereos 
of heaven, he seitled in quiet retirement at Ril, a pleasant village of 
Sewistau, and married into a family of God-foaring and pious 2 >eo])le. 
Although he had come from the desert to a civilized town, he did not ex- 
change his retired liabit.s for tho occupations of the world. Ever eoulein- 
plative on his prayer-carpet of iiitro.spoct on, he wj’estled in prayer with 
himself and sjjent his precious days in tho ordering of the nay ward sjiirit. 

1 The punctuation is faulty, aiul tlie mer word coupled with has no 

stop aftei siionld be omitted. meaning. 

* The test has aiyU which I think ' 0*- Biography of Abul Fazl. 

mnet be an eiior for »ayU| , Ti,e for- 
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His virtuous sons and giaudcliilth-eii following his example lived happily, 
and were instructed in the esoteric and exoteric doctrines of philosophy. In 
thu hugiuiiiiig of the tenth century Shaybh Klii^r set out impelled with the 
desire of vi.siting the saints of India and of seeing Hijaz and the people 
of his own tribe. Aooompanied by a few of his I'olativcs and friends he 
came to India. At the city of Nagor, Mir Sayyid Yahya Bokhari of Hch, 
who was successor to Makhdum-i-Jahauiy.iui and had a large portion of 
the spirit of sanctity, Sliaykh Abdilr Bazzak Kddiri of Baghdad (who 
was one of the distinguished descendants of that par.igon among eminent 
saints, Sayyid Abdu’l Kiidir Jili,* and Shaykh Yiisuf Sindi who had 
traversed the fields of secular and mystic lore and had acquired many 
perfections of the i-eligioiis life, were engaged in the instruction and 
guidance of the people, and multitndes were profiting by their direction. In 
bis zeal and affection for- those ominout teaohors and under the atti-active 
influence of the soil of this ancient country, that Wandering exile there took 
up his abode. 

In the 3'ear A. H. 911 (A. D. 1.50.5), Rhaykh Mubarak (my father) 
came forth from the realm of conception into visible personality and w.as 
iilothod in the mantle of existence. Through a miraculous efficacy of 
Avill, at the age of four he displayed the light of his intelligence and a 
daily-increasing illumination shone from his auspicious countonanoo. 
When nine years old he was already considerably well-informed, and at 
fourteen bad i-un tlirongh the u.snal course of the studies and had by heart 
the text-books of every scionco. Although the grace of God guided the 
c.Travan of his wakeful fortune and he had received alms from the street 
of many a learned mystic, he principally at( ended Shaykh Alftn through 
wliosc instruction ho increased his interior thirst. This Sliaykh was of Turk- 
ish extraction and lived to the age of one hundred and twenty. In the 
I’eign of Sikandar Lodi lie had taken np his I’csidenee in that city and had 
attained to an eminent degree of knowledge under Shaykh Salar of Hagor 
who had studied in Trail and Turin. 

Briefly to resume, Shaykh Khizr returned to Sind, hi.s whole object 
being to bi-ing some of his relations back with him to tliis country. He 
died on his journey. Meianwhile a severe famine li.ad In-fallen Nagor, and 
an cpidoraio plague added to tlio disaster. Bxcept liis mother, all other 
members of his family perished. A resolution to ti.Tvcl had always been 
uppei’most in the enlightened mind of ray venerable father, and the desire 
of seeing the ominout doctors of evoi-y land and of soliciting their godly 
assistance was vehement, within him ; hut that queen of virtue, his laily 


1 Sec p.sgos 372-4. 


I > See page 357. 
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motlicr. siiifoi’ccl liirn not. .Tod no thought of disobeying her entered Ills 
righteous mind. In this liesitancy of 82rii'it, he came under Sliaykh 
Jfayj'azi of Bokhara — ^may Ood sanctify his soul : — and his agitation of mind 
increased. In his eai-ly days of study the peerless eyes of that discerning 
sage had fallen uiion a certain servant of God with whom it was his daily 
fortune to receive int erior enlightenment and (guidance to) eternal salvation. 
Ho solicited his direction in the choice of a settled course of life. He re- 
ceived the following answer: “About this time a certain jierson will 
become an acknowledged master of instruction and will be established as a 
guide to those who seek knowledge; his name is U’baydii’llah and his 
distinguishing epithet Kliicdjah-i-Ahrdr,^ (master of the free of sjiirit) : 
attend his lectm’os and follow the course he points out.” The Khwiijah 
at that time Avas footsore from his long investigations and assiduously 
sought the great Iheriac of truth. In due time he attained this eminent 
rank and I’ayyar.i learnt from him how to seek God. His seclusion Avas direct- 
ed to be in absolute obscurity and his (sinritual) office was determined with- 
out formal delegation. 'WherevertheKInvaj.'ih in his allusions refers to “the 
dervish,” ho means this Avonder of the world (Fayyazi).* For forty years 
he resided in Turkistau, and in deserts and mountains enjoyed the ecsiasy 
of solitude. Ho had attained the ago of ono hundred and twenty years 
and the liro of his soul Avas burning with uudiminished intensity. One 
night my father, in the city of my birth, Avas discussing the subject of 
I’cligion with some godly and pious jjersous and many edifying matters 
had been brought forward, when suddenly the sound of a sigh was heard 
and a dash of heavenly light shone IIowe\'er much they attemjitcd to 
account for this, they could liiid nothing. Tlie next day after ranch iiiAms- 
tigatioii and a diligent search, it Avas disc.jvered that this mystic personage 
was in retirement in a p itcer’s h )use. My' father now for a space 
reposed in the light of his diicction and his own distracted mind ceased to 
wander. For four months consecutively he enjoyed this happiness and 
was daily tested by the alchemy of hi.-, glance. ^Yithin a short period, 
the time of the Shaykh’s dcjiavture to heaven drew nigh, and Avith his mind 
filled with divine truth.a, he gUA'e forth his counsels of guidance for those 
who were seeking reA'elation, and in ecstasy of spii’it and Avith a serene 
mind he passed away. 

About this time that pattern of pure womanhood Avho had given my 
father his earliest instruction, departed this fleeting life. The affair of 

1 See Vol, I. Biog. p. li. it is with great difiicnlry I have been 

» Tais piiasage is so obscure from the able tu daoiitaiigic and determine whut 
coiifasion and omission of pronouns that I conceive is its sense. 
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Maldeo,^ caused an ii)iten.'egaxim ; my veaerable fatlier withdrew towards the 
seacoast with a riew to gi’eater seclusion. His sole purpose was to travel 
over the country and to derive some profit from intercourse with vai'ioue 
classes of uien. At Ahiuadabad he fell in with distinguished doctors and 
farther improved j^is knowledge, and received a high diploma for 
every important branch of learning. He acquired a various acquain- 
tance with the docti'inesof Malik, of Shafial, of Abu Hanifah, of ^anbal, and 
of the Imumiyah^ school, both in the principles of law and the law itself, 
and by strenuous application acquired the dignity of a mujtahid. Although 
traditiouaiiy from his ancestors he belonged to the theological school of 
Abii Hauifah yet he had always adorned his conduct with discretion, and 
avoiding a servile following of opinion, submitted only to demonstration and 
took upon himself the things whic^ the flesh resisted. Thus by his greatness 
of soul and fortunate destiny he passed from, the knowledge of the visiide to 
the understanding of the invisible, and tlie pleasure-ground of the mateiial 
world led the way to the kingdom of troth. He liad read treatises on 
Sufism and transcendental theolc^y, and had perused ipauy works on con- 
templation and worship, especially the verities of Shaykh-b-4.rabi,of Sliaykh- 
b-Fividl,i and of Shaykh Sadru’ddin of Iconium. Many doctors of physics 
and ontology honoured him with their countenance, and many snocesses at- 
.teuded him and un^mmon precepts of direction added to his faipie. Among 
the chief divine graces vouchsafed to him was that he became a dis- 
ciple of the Khatib Abu’l Fazl K^zarfin.^ This personage from bis appre- 
ciation of merit and knowledge of men, adopted him as a son and de- 
ligently instructed him in various knowledge, and made him commit to 
memory the subtleties of the Sbifa,* the Ishardt, the Tazkirah and Ptolemy’s 

t See Biog. Yol. I. ii Bloohmniln re- and copied by Elphiiigtone At Amnr- 

fers to this as “ the Maldeo distarban- kot in 1542, Akbor was born. Sher 

oes ” witlioat farther comment. I think Shah became now ralor of India till his 

ho misapprehends the sente. Abol death in 1545. 

Fazl most refer to the affair snbseqaeat 2 t e., Shiah. 

to the final defeat of Hnm&yuii by Shdr t Eazarun is in Persia, between the 

Shah, near Eananj, in A. n. 947 (A. D. seacoast and Shiraz, oalied, according 

1640). HnmRyfin fiod to Sind, and failing to Tik^t, the Persian Damietta, from 

in his attempts there marclied by way its raannfactnre of linen cipths. From 

of Jesalmer to Nigor and Ajmer then Damietta, as is well-known, the stuff 

rnled by Maldeo the moat powerful of called dimity, takes its name. 

Hindu Bajahs. This prince determiu- 4 Tim Shi/uand Ishdrali are two works 

ed to seize him and make him over to of Qosayn-b-Ahfiu’llah ; the former on 

Sher Shah, Warned in time Humaydn logic according to Hajf Ehalifah, hut 

fled at midnight to Amarkot. The horrors Ibn i Khallakdn states its subject to be 

of that flight are described by Ferishto philosophy (**^), a term wide enengh 

54 
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Almagest. Thus the garden of learning -was refreshed with ii*rigation 
and the penetration of his vision was further increased. That learned man 
at the instance of the princes of Gujarat, had come from Shir.az to the 
country, and the groves of wisdom received a renewal of bloom. He had 
acquired learning under divers theologians of the time, but in the gi’eat 
branch of mystical contemplation he was the disciple of Maulana Jala- 
lu’ddln Dawwani.*^ That learned doctor had first received tho leading 
principles of science from his own father, and subsequently, in Shiraz had 
attended as a pupil the lectures of Maulana Mnhyi’ddin Ashkbdr, or 
the Weeper, and Khwajah Hasan Shah Bakkal, these two theologians 
being among the principal pupils of Sayyid Sharif Jurjani. He for a 
time also frequented tho school of Maulana Humamu’ddln Giilbarl who 
was proficient in drawing horoscopes and there lit the lamp of erudition, 
and through good fortune thus acquired a wonderful extent of know- 
ledge. He had also made a thorough study of philosophical works the 
principles of which he explained with much elegance, as his treatises 
on that subject evidence and commendably illustrate. In the same city 
of grace, my venerable father had the good fortune to attend upon Shaykh 
U’mar of Tattah, who was one of the greatest saints of the time, and that 
night-illumining jewel possessing the power of an exquisite discern- 
ment, inspired him transcendentally with elevation of soul and sublime 
knowledge. Ho also fell in with many doctors of tho Sbattari, TayMri, 
Chishti and Suhrawaz’di orders, and profited by their instruction. In the 
city likewise, he made the acquaintance of .Shaykh Ydsuf, who was one of 
the most ecstatic and inspired of mystics, and through him was filled with 
new wisdom. He was ever absorbed in the ocean of the divine presence, 
and omitted no minute particular of ceremonial worship. From the holy 
infiuenco by which he was surrounded, his desire was to erase altogether 
from the expanse of his mind the impressions of knowledge, and with- 


in application among Orientals to in- 
clnde medicine, and may signiry science 
in general. The Ishdrat i’la i’lm 'U Man- 
t(A (indicinm ad scientism logicse), is 
on tho same subject and hy the same 
anther commonly known os Ibn Sins 
or Avicenna, who died in 1036. Na?ir- 
n’ddin Tusi's Commentary on it is still 
extant. Avicenna’s groat work tho 
‘ Canon of Medicine,’ is well-known, 
and ho is the reputed anthor of tho 
division of substances from their che- 


mical relations into salts and earth, 
inflammables and metals, which, accord- 
ing to Murray’s Chemist, has been the 
basis of chemical classification to the 
present time. There are many works 
under the title of Tazkirah. The re- 
ference is probably to the great work 
of the grammarian Abd AH i^asan-b- 
Al.iraad al-Fdrisi, who died in A. H. 989 
or 1681 A. D. 

1 Dawwdn is a district in Persia cele- 
brated for its excellent wine. Yakut. 
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drawing entirely from the conventional obligations of intercourse, to become 
absorbed in the contemplation of the divine perfections. But that reader of 
the secrets of the heart’s recesses discovering his intention dissuaded him 
therefrom, and he courteously communicated to him tliat a ship was about 
to sail, and that he should visit Agra, and if his difficulties were not there 
overcome, he should proceed to Iran and Tdran, and wherever the spirit 
led him or a call directed him, thither should he go and occupy himself 
with secular teaching. 

Conformably to this direction in the first of the (Persian) month of 
the TJrdibihisht ( April), in the Jalali year*- 465, corresponding to Saturday, 
the 6th of Muljarram 950 A, H. (A. D. lOth April 1543), ho happily 
alighted in that prosperous seat of empire which may God guard from all 
adversity ! In that delightful residence he happened to become acquainted 
with Shaykh Alau’ddin Majzub or the ecstatic, who could road the tablets 
of the heart and the secrets of the tomb. This saint, in one of his returns to 
consciousness from an ecstatic trance, informed him that it was God’s will 
that he should remain in that city and abandon further wanderings, and he 
announced to him good tidings and comforted his roving spirit. Ho took up 
his residence on the banks of the Jumna, in the vicinity of Mir Rafii’u’ddin 
§afawi of Ij.* He hero maixied into a ?!urayBh family distinguished 
for wisdom and virtue, and lived on terms of intimacy with its head, the 
chief of the quarter ; and this upright personage, looking upon the arrival 
of that nursling of wisdom as a rare distinction, received him with 
warmth of affection and cordiality. Since he was a man of much wealth, 
he wished my father to share his mode of life ; but by the guidance of for- 
tune and grace, ha did not consent, and preferring tho threshold of Z'eliauce 
and an indepondeut mind, he pursued a life of interior recollection combined 
with worldly pursuits. Tho Mir was one of the Hasani and llnsayni 
Sayyids. Some account of his ancestors is given in the works of Shaykh 


1 See Vol. II. pp. 28-29. 

S Bloohmann has “ luju (Shiraz) ,” but 
Yakut gives no such name. Tho text 
has distinctly and Yakut locatos Tj 

j the final <lamma being tho Arabic 

nominativo case-ending is not pronounced 
in Porsiiin) at the extremity of Persia 
(jylJ ijilj in tho district of 

DArebjird, and states that tho Persians 
prononnee it “ISek.” He does not define 


the limits of tho district or its position. 
One Darabjird ho places in the district 
of Iftakhr adjacent therefore to Shiraz, 
another in Kishapdr whioli is more com- 
formable to tho stated remoteness of Tj, 
hnt Abnl Fazl intends tho fonnor, as he 
shows lower down. The present rnins 
of Darabjird formed the ancient citadel 
of Pasargadae which contained the tomb 
of Oyms. 
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Sakh&wi. Although thoir birthplace was originallj the village of fj of 
Shiraz, yet for a long time past they preferred to lire at Hijazj and some 
members of the family have been continually settled in both places where 
they have been the givers and recipients of benefit. Although he had studied 
philosophy and theology under the direction of his own parents, he never- 
theless, as a pupil of hlaulana Jalaln’ddin Dawwani, reached a higher dis- 
tinction therein. In Arabia he studied the various branches of traditional 
lore under Shaykh Sakhawi of Cairo in Egypt, who was a disciple of 
Sliaykh Ibn-i-Hajr al-Askalani,i and when he died in A. JE. 954 (A. D. 
1647), my father retired to his own seelnsion. Ec continued his efforts 
in the regeneration of his soul while attending to the perfect propriety 
Of his exterior conduct, and was assiduous in his worship of God. He 
employed him.self in teaching various sciences and made the expounding 
of the opinions of the ancients on occasion for withholding his own, and 
gave no toiigne — that fatal member — ^to the expression of desire. Some few 
prudent and virtuous persons of whose sincerity he was assured, he 
admitted ta his society and appreciated their merits, but from the rest 
ho hold himself excused and avoided association with them. In a shoi’t 
time his house became the resort of the learned where high and low were 
honourably received. Among gatherings of friends, there were also con- 
claves of the envious, hut these did not depress him, nor those elate. 
Slier Klian, Salim Khan and other grandees proposed for him a stipend 
from the State revenues and to settle on him a suitable freehold, but as 
he possessed a high spirit and lofty views he declined and thus raised his 
own reputation. 

As he was gifted with an innate aptitude for the direction of men, and 
held a divine commission for the enunciation of trnth, while at the some 
time he had the concuiTence of the saints of bis time and the affection of 
Iris well-wishers daily increased, he undertook the guidance of those who 
frequented his lectures and sonarhc enlightenment, and he denounced all evil 
habits. Self-interested worldlings took offence and entertained unseemly 
intentions. As he had no desire to oppose any hostile discnssion and 
allowed no thought of acrimony or servility to enter his mind, he did 
not the less continue to speak the truth boldly and to reprove evil doers, 
and did not attempt to win over quarrelsome seceders. And this occa- 
sioned that the Almighty miraonlousiy blessed him with true friends 
and spmtually-minded sons. Although he employed his hours in teaching 


I Shihibn’ddm Abu'l Fazl Abmad-b- 
A1{.b 9ajr at .tsknlani, the well-known 
author o{ the Tsabah fi tamyiz is Siha- 


bab (recta institutio de distmottone 
inter socioa prophetse). He diefi ’]h 
A. H. 863 (A. D. 1448). 
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pMlosopliy, during the time of the Afghans ‘ he lectured little on theo- 
logy. When the lofty crescent-bearing standards of Humayun shed n new 
splendour over Hindustan, some students from Tran and Tdran attended 
the school of that knower of the mysteries of the spirit and of the world, 
and his loctures grew in repute, and the field of the thirsty in the drought- 
year of discernment overflowed with water, while timid travellers encamped 
in the pleasure-ground of repose. Affairs had now scarcely got into ti’ain 
when the evil-eye fell on them, and Hemu^ now rose in the ascendant. 
The well-disposed withdrew into obscnrity and retired in disappointment. 
My venerable father with a stout heart, continued firm in his own seclusion, 
and by the favour of God, Hemd sent messengers with expressions of 
apology, and through the interposition of a man of my father’s excellent 
character many were released from the oppression of anxiety and entered 
the meads of joy. 

In the beginning of the year of the accession of His Majesty to the 
Imperial throne, as though wild rue^ wei*e set on fire upon the State with 
the view of arresting the evil-eye, a great famine occurred, which raised 
the dust of dispersion. The capital was devastated and nothing remained 
but a few honsos. In addition to this and othei* immeasurable disasters, a 
plague became epidemical. This calamity and destruction of life extended 


1 Sher Kh£a was the son of Ibr&him 
Khin, a native of Afghanistan who 
claimed desaent from the Ghorian dy- 
nasty. 

S Hemd was a shop-keeper whom 
Salim Shah had made Snperintendent 
of the markets, and who was raised by 
Mntammad Shah Addili to the highest 
honours and entrusted with the whole 
administration. He certainly proved bis 
great capacity, for he snppressed the 
revolt of Sikandar Sdr in the Punjab, 
crashed Mnbammad Sur in Bengal, 
captured Agra from tlie Mnghal troops, 
and defeated Akb.rr’s general Tardi 
Beg at Delhi. He was, however, oventn- 
ally beaten at Panipat by Bayram Khsn> 
on the Sth November 1566, after a des- 
perate battle in which he fought with 
the greatest bravery. He had been shot 
in the eye by an arrow in his howdah, 
and though in great agony, he drew the 
arrow with the eye-ball ont of its socket 


and wrapt it in his handkerchief, and 
continued the fight to enoonrage his 
troops. He was taken prisoner and 
carried before Akbar. Bayram recom- 
mended the king to slay him with his 
own band and fulfil a meritorions net. 
Akbar lightly touched him with his sahi-e 
and became entitled to the honours of 
a Ghizi — a slayer of infidels. The deeil 
itself he enfiered Bayram to execute, who 
decapitated Hemu at a single blow. Sala- 
din, a true Ghazi, would have spared so 
gallant a foe. 

t It is popularly supposed that a fnrai- 
gatioD with wild rne and its seeds 
which arc set alight, arrest the malig- 
nant effects of the evil-eye. The term 
used is “the eye of porfeotion.’’ The 
praise of any object in the possession 
of an Oriental is regarded as ominous by 
him and as bringing a nemesis with it, 
for all perfect things decline after reach- 
ing their zenith. 
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throngliont most of the cities of Hindustan. Still that enlightened sage 
remained in his seclusion and the dust of tepidity settled not in the 
serene chamber of his mind. The writer of this work was then five years 
old,* and the luminary of discernment so blazed before the arch of his 
vision that its expression cannot enter the mould of language, nor, if 
expressed, would it find access to the narrow hearing of mankind. He 
has a perfect recollection of this event, and the evidence of eye-mtnesses 
confirms his testimony. The distress of the times mined many families and 
multitudes died. In that habitation* abont 70 people, in all, male and female, 
high and low, may have survived. Contemporaries marvelled at the easy 
circumstances and general cheerfulness of the dervishes and atti-ibuted 
it to magic and incantation. Sometimes a ser of grain would be obtained, 
which was set to boil in earthenware vessels, and the warm water distri- 
buted amongst these people. Most strange of all was that there occurred 
no difficulty of provision in my father’s house, and except the worship of 
God no other thought distuibed his mind, and save an examination of his 
own conscience and a perusal of the travels of the*spirit no other occupation 
employed him, until the mercy of God was vouchsafed unto all and a 
universal affluence lit the countenance of joy. The royal standards shone 
again with splendour and by a daily increasing justice filled the world with 
a new radiance. The palace of wisdom grew in amplitude and the wares 
of knowledge rose to a high price. Science in its many branches and 
learning of every kind were now diffused. New elucidations, high and lofty 
views and important discoveries were published abro.ad and all classes of 
men received countless beuefirs from the treasury of intellect. The quiet 
retirement of that disceiuing nature beeame the resort of the learned of 
the univei’sc, and the highest topics were matters of discussion. But the 
envy that had boon chilled now warmed to life, and the malevolence of 
the wicked increased. My father steadily followed his own course dis- 


* Ho was born at Agra on the 6th 
Afnharrani 958 (14 Jannary 1551). 

* I prosnme this means the quarter 
in which iiis famil}' resided. There is no 
mention of these distresses in'Ferishta. 
Abnl Fuzl makes a briof allnsion to 
it in tho. Akbaiuamah. He sa^s that 
there was groat scaroit 7 throughout 
Hindustan, and especially in Delhi where 
the fiimine was extreme, and although 
money might be obtained, food-grain 
was not to be hod ; men were driven 


to feed on human flesh, and parties were 
formed to carry off any solitary person 
in order to" eat him. Text, Vol. II. 35. 
Similar stories are told of the great 
famine in Egj’pt in A. H. 596 (A. D. 
1199) in the Caliphate of Nasirli dm 
illah. See Suyuti's History of the Caliphs* 
Transl. Jarrett, p. 480. In Abd’nl Latif’s 
History j of Egypt, the fact is recorded 
of parties of men capturing solitary in - 
dividuols to kill and eat them. 
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regarding the fashion of the times and sitting at the gate of independence 
pui’sued not the road of prescribed conventionality, lien of little influence 
and envious, lo.sing patience followed the path of detraction. Most of them 
accused him of attachment to the Mabdanri doctrines, ‘ and uttered the most 
absurd fictions. They stirred up the simple and ignorant, and did their 
best to produce keen annoyance by their evil intrigues. The chief instru- 
ment in their hands was the affair of Shaykh Alai. 

There is a soot in India who regard Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaun- 
pfir as the predicted Malnli and go to extreme lengths in this assertion, and 
forgetting the other demonstrations* of this mission besides doctrine, works, 
and blameless moral conduct, adopt this movement. In the reign of 
Salim Khan, a youth called Shaykh Alai, iiToproachablo in his character 
and conduct, fell into this whirlpool, and camo into that auspicious city 
(of Agra),* originally for the purpose of seeing my venerable father with a 
view to a life of seclusion and retirement. Cei tain seditious men who sought 
but a pretext, were loud in their frivolous accusations and gave occasion to 
scandal. The learned of the day who are ignorant pretenders and sell 
poisonous herbs under show of antidotes, rose up in malice against him and 
conspired to put him to death, and even obtained judicial decrees. My 
father did not concur with them and found neither reason nor tradition 
on their side. They sought to bring the dispute before the Emperor of 
Hindustan, and strove for their own undoing. The king assembled 
a council of the learned of tho time, and great efforts were made to obtain 
a legal sentence. My venerable father was also summoned to attend. 
When his opinion was asked, he gave it against the crafty pretenders who 
sought but their own advancement. From that day, they malicionsly 


1 Soo Tol. 1. Biog. iii, iv. fE. for the 
Mahdawi movement and the history of 
Shaykh Alai. 

* Amongst theso are that he mnsb be of 
tho tribe of tho Kuraysh and of tho 
family of Fatima lliR conntenance will 
be open and his nose aqniline, and he 
will fill the earth with equity and jnstice 
as it has been filled with tyranny and 
oppression. A rival, also of the l^nraysh, 
will be raised np to oppose him, who 
will levy war ngciinst him and obtfGn 
aid of his unoles of tho tribe of Kalb. 
Daring tho reign of the Mahdi, heaven 
and earth will bo pleased with him and 
there shall be abundant rains, and the 


earth will give forth her frnits and men’s 
lives will pass pleasantly, and ho will 
continne on the earth seven, eight or 
nine years, and dying, will bo prayed 
over by tho Muslims. Other tokens have 
boon predicted, snch as the black ensigns 
coming from the direction of Khorasan ; 
but these were addidons made in the in- 
terest of the Abbasides and for tho glory 
of that house. See also Bloohmann’s 
extract from the Banzat n'l Aimmah. 
Vol I. Biog. iii 

* He first promulgated his own proton . 
sions to the office of Mahdi at Bifinah, 
S. W. of Agra. Bloohmann, tbxi v. 
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imputed to him an attachment to that cause, and on so trifling a point as to 
wiiether the mission of the Malidi is a tradition of authority or otherwise,* 
ont of sheer malignity, they proceeded to such lengths that he was ruined. 
Some evil-minded men reviled him for the Shiah tendencies which they 
presumed he held, not understanding that knowledge is one thing and 
profession is another. 

At this very time they also made a suspect of one of the Sayyids of Trsk? 
who was among the choicest souls of the age, whose ofaaaacter and conduct 
were alike virtuous and his precepts harmonized with his actions ; but by tbe 
royal favour their arm was shortened from reaching him. One day in the 
royal presence, they represented that no religious authority should bo 
accorded to tbe Mir, and that since his views were repudiated, it would be 
inconsistent to recognize his leadership in idigions functions. They adduced 
some oases in point from ancient Hanafi treatises in support of their conten- 
tion that the teaching of I’lalc dignitaries (ashrdf), ought not to he accepted. 
The prospects of the Mir were gloomy. As he was on terms of fraternal 
religious intimacy with my father, he laid the 'whole truth before him, 
and my father comforted him with jndicions counsel and encouraged him to 
confront more boldly the suggestions of the wicked, and in refutation of 
the traditionary authority that had been cited against him, he stated that 
they had not understood its drift. What had been brought forward from 
the Hanafi works referred not to Persian but to Arabian I’ra]^, and many 
passages he quoted in confirmation thereof ; and further that they had not 
distinguished between dignitaries kut’ efojfijv {ashraf % ashrdf ) and the nobles 
■(ashrdf), for the degrees of royal rewards and punishments are assigned 
distributively to four classes. The first is the pre eminent {ashraf i ashdf), 
such as doctors, divines, Sayyids, and holy men. The second is termed 
ashrdf, the noble, tliat is the officials and laud proprietors and the like. The 
third is styled awsdt, or the intermediate, which is understood as comprising 
ttie industrial and commercial professions- The fourth comprises the infe- 
rior orders who do not rise to the preceding degree, such as the mob and the 
low rabble. Each of these orders is subject to a separate code of sanctions 
regulating the acknowledgment of honourable service and the penalties of 
misconduct. And, indeed, if every evil-doer was to receive the same pnnish- 

1 I accept the variant reading in the E This was probably Miyan Abda’llah, 

note. By is signified traditions a Hiyazi Afghan and a disciple of blir 

related only on one authority, in contra- Sayyid Muhammad of Jannpfir. See 

distinction to^|^I« traditions snp- Biog. v. 

ported by several contemporary and 
oononrrent narrators. 
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iiiont, Hiis would bo a doviation from justice. The Mir was eraboldcucd 
b^' this assurance and much rejoiced, and in order to clear himself and 
expose the ignoranoo of his tradneors, ho snbmittod the opinion of the 
Shiiykh for the royal consideration. Those wicked men with their evil 
machinations were confounded. When they discovered the source of their 
confusion, they were inflamed with jealousy. Similar instances of assist- 
nuco such as this were divulged and contributed to the turbulence of the 
ignorant. Praise be to God that all men agreed in this, that there is no 
creed that may not in some one particular be in error, nor yet an 3 '- such 
that is ontirelj' false, and therefore, that if any one, according to his con- 
viction, speaks favourably regai’ding a doctrine which seems at variance 
with hi.s own faith, his motives should not be misunderstood, nor should 
people rise to decry him. After a long controversy, this point was 
abandoned and they reverted to the accusation of his Shiah tendencies ; 
but bj' the protection of God the detractor was covered with shame, bis 
infamy exposed and ho was overwhelmed with confusion: nevertheless, 
in his recusancy and blindness he took no admonition and continued to seek 
his occasion, oonfii-med in his malice, until tho wondrous ways of dostiii}' 
aud tho capi-ico of fortune wore manifested, and a vast dispersion came as 
an exemplary warning. 

In the fourteenth year of His Majesty’s reign, corresponding to A. H. 977 
(A. D. 15G9-7U), iny father came forth from liis retirement, and groat ti’onbli's 
presented them.sclves, of which I shall briefly make mention as a hortatory 
instruction. Although tho hornct’s-nest of envy was still in cominotion, 
and tho viper’s hole alive with the brood, the night-lamp of fiiendsliip 
dim and even the good intent on molestation bad closed the door of 
estrangement, as has been already alluded to, at this time I say, when 
learning was regarded witli honour and the distingni.shed of tho d.ny 
wore his disciples and tho numbers at his lectures wore in full attendance 
and raj' father, according to his custom, denounced all evil habits and exhorted 
his friends and well-wishers to avoid them, the learned doctors and divines 
of the time who regarded his beautiful soul as a mirror to their own 
defects, maliciouslj' conspired to restore their position. Labouring under tho 
convulsions of their tortuous purposes, they repi’osented to themselves that if 
they could but adduce some particular instance to convince His Majesty who 
loved justice, it would signallj' rc-ostablish their foi'incr titles to esteem and 
result in a condition dis.aslrous (to my father). Oppressed bj' grief .and 
vexation, they continued their intrigues and boldly advaned in a course 
of detraction and by their sophistidcs and crafty insinuations they led 
astray many of the courtiers with their show of affected regrets. Some 
amongst tho cvil-disposod they roused by an appeal to thoh bigotry. 
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Altliough for a considerable period this unseemly coudncfc had continu- 
ed, yet bj' the aid of virtuous and tintliful individuals, the conspiracies 
of the ■wicked bad always been defeated. At this juncture, ho'wever, 
this honest and trusty band wore remote, and the chief of these intriguers 
at court set himself to gratify his malice. These shameless wretches 
and unclean spirits of evil found their opportunity. My veneiTible father 
had gone to the house of a servant of God and I had the happiness of 
accompanying him. That overweening braggart with his affected haughti- 
ness^ was also present at the visit and began his crafty discourse. The 
conceit of learning and exuberant youth possessed me. I had never before 
set foot outside of college to be present at any public functions, but his vain 
words drove me to open my lips and I spoke so much to the point that he 
was ashamed and the spectators were amazed. From that day, he 
vowed to avenge his being convicted of ignorance, and emboldened those 
wlio had lost heart. My venerable father was unconscious of their 
designs and [ in my pride of knowledge, gave no heed. At first those 
worldlings without religion, like crafty schemers, convened assemblies 
ostensibly in the interests of truth and religion, and by persecuting 
assaults on those who sought but quiet, many wore hunted to death. 
Whenever a monarch, well meaning and with every good intention, leaves 
the direction of religion, education and justice entirely to a body who are 
outwardly I’ospeotable, and himself assumes in their regard the mantle 
of indifforenco, the influence of the truthful and righteous wanes and the 
crooked-moving white-ants of learning and the courtiers unite in intrigue 
against these few and bigotry has full sway. And it comes to pass 
that families are subverted and reputations totally ruined. At such a time 
when these wretches had gained credit for virtue, like a bride that is 
falsely passed off fora virgin and pwves a harlot, and when graceless world- 
lings were triumphant, and the sordid and blind of heart wore united in 
purpose, hyuipatlietio friends remote, the honest of speech secluded, and 
the gatherings of contention of the profane frequent, these conspira- 
cies were hatched and compacts of persecution made. One of the double- 
faced and fickle, a fallen angel of malevolent cunning who had insidiously 
crept into the leoturo-rooms of my venerable father under a show of 
sincerity and -was in collusion and understanding with that body, was 
found and despatched at mid-night inspired with impious deeeits and 


1 This must refer to Mnkhdfim n’l 
Hnlk, whose bold opposition to Akbnr’s 
religions pretensions caused his dis* 
missal from court, his banisUmenl from 


the kingdom and finally his removal by 
poi&on at the instigation of Akbar, if 
the Snnnia are to be believed. See the 
notice of his life in Vol. I. Biog. vii. 
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spells to infatuate. That clever imposter at dead of night with a tremb- 
ling heart and tearful eyes, a pallid colour and dejected countenance, 
hastened to my elder brother’s chamber and his evil spells dislm-bed that 
simple soul and seduced one ignorant of guile and deceit. The purport 
of his information was this: “The pj-incipal men of the day have been 
for a long time hostile, and the faithless and ungrateful without shame. 
They have now found this opportunity and mean persecution. Many of 
these turbaned divines are witnesses and having appointed a pro.secutor, have 
incited him to procure an investigation on colourable pretexts into their 
slanders. Every one knotvs the influence these men have at court and 
how many eminent men for their own aggrandizement they have had put 
out of their way, and what high-handed persecutions they liave enforced. 
1 have a friend in their secret counsels. Even now at niidiiight he in- 
formed me of this, and I have in trepidation come to you lest when day 
breaks it may be too late to mend mattei’s. Now my advice is that they 
should convey the Shaykh to som • concealment without any one’s know- 
ledge and let him for a few d.iys live retired until his friends can 
assemble and he can represent his case fully to His Majesty.’’ That 
good souU took alarm and with much agitation went to the Shaykh’s 
chamber and informed him of the case. He answered : “ Though my 
enemies may be powerful, the Almighty is vigilant and a just monarch 
now rules the woi'ld. If a handful of godless unprincipled men are 
unrighteously filled with envy, the obligation of pledges is still binding 
and the door of investigation is not closed. Moreover, if the decrees of 
God for my injury have not been issued, though all are united against 
me they can avail nothing and can do no evil nor inflict harm upon me ; 
but if the will of the Creator be this, I will cheerfully and gladly 
give my life and withdraw from the possession of this fleeting existence.” 
As my brother was scarce master of himself and afflicted with grief, 
mistaking truth for self-docoption as he had mistaken a false pretext for 
condolence he drew his dagger and said, “ Practical business is one thing and 
religious mysticism is another; if you do not go I will at once kill myself; 
for the rest, look you to it. I shall not await hex’o the day of ruin.” The 
paternal bond and fatherly affection induced compliance with his wish. 
At the command of that serene sage I was also awoke. 

Under compulsion, then, in the darkness of that night, three persons 
set out, having no appointed guide and unequal to the fatigues of travel 
My venerable sire, reflecting on the accidents of fortune, maintained silence, 
while between myself and my brother than whom one more inexpert at 


1 This is of course Fayzi, his elder brother. 
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the time in political dealings or worldly business one could not imagine, 
a conversation continued and we spoke of our place of rcti’cat. AVliomso- 
ever be mentiuued I objected, to and wliom I named lie disa[)pioved. 

Witb outstretched ai-m against me comes the foe ; 

No trusty friend avcits the tbreatenod blow. 

Throughout the world man and his works I see, 

But not a trace bespeaks humanity. 

Driven to extremity, after a thousand difficulties we arrived at the 
house of a person regarding whose fidelity my brotlici’ was assured and 
of whom I, fasting in the mom of existence and of little account in the 
market of this elemental frame, had not the least suspicion. At the sight 
of his peaceful and dignified visitor's, the man was surprised and regretted 
our coming and was in hesitancy how to act. At last he found a place for 
ouj' lodging. When wo entered the house it was more for bidding than 
liis own licart. A strange scene took place and an exceeding sorrow 
filled our minds. My elder brother hung round me sayit^g, *• Notwlthstaud- 
ing my greater experience, I have been mistaken, and ' i-thou with little 
knowledge of men hast judged aright. Now what is to bo “-ird what 
is the course proposed, and wborc may we take refuge ? ” I r®pHcd, “ Noth- 
ing has as yet haiipcucd ; lot us return to our own home andllet me he the 
spokesman, and perhaps the badges of office of these worjdlings will 
be removed and the trouble that threatens be overcome.” \My father 
applauded and approved the connscl, but my brother would udt couscut 
and said, “ Thou hast no knowledge of this bnsiness nor perceive the 
fraud and diabolical malignity of these men. Let ns leave this place and 
discuss as we go along.” Although I had not traversed the desert of 
experience nor the good and evil waj’s of men, a divine inspiiution suggested 
a pei'sou to my mind and I said, “ It has occurred to mo that if things go 
fairly well, sncli a one will help, but in a time of scjions trouble it will he 
difficult Cor him to join us.” As time was pressing and our minds in per- 
plexity u 0 set out ill liis direction. I’ootsore we proceeded through way s 
clogged with mud and rofloctod on the vicissitudes of fortune. Loosing 
hold of the ■' strong handle of reliance in God, trudging onwards dis- 
spiritod and thinking the world in pursuit, we advanced each step with dif- 
ficulty, hi eathing with effort, oppressed with exceeding sorrow and believing 
the day of the resurrection of the wicked at hand. 

At dawn we reached his house. At the news he mot us with 
eoidiality and found us a suitable lodging and onr many cares wore somc- 


^ An exprusaiou taken from the Knran. 
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ivTial abiiloil. In this roti’cat attertwo (laj's, tvc learnt that those cnviiait^ 
aifitiitoi's had lifted the veil of shame and openly divulycd the inteutioiis 
of theii- foul minds and like crafty intriguers on the morning of that night 
they represented their case to His Majesty anti perplexed his august mind. 
An oi tier was issued from the imperial iialacc that affairs of state should 
not he transacted without consultation with them, that this tvas a question 
of faith and religion the issue of which lay entirely in their hands, that the 
fugitives should be summoned before the judicial tribunal and whatever 
the illustrious law decided and the beads of the government determined 
should he carried out. The royal pursuivants were set on and dospatohed 
in search, and when they learnt what had happened they made cvoiy 
effort at discovery. Some evil-doers, plotters of villain}’-, accompanied 
them and not finding us in our dwelling and believing a vain report, 
they surrounded the house and finding my hroihor Ahu’l Khayrinthe 
house they took him to the court and reported our flight with a hundred 
cuihellisliincnts, and made it an occasion of shameless aoeu.satious. By 
an extiaordiuary favour of heaven llis sagacious Majesty was apprised 
of this gathering of intciestod detractors and their manner of iusinualion, 
and replied, '• Wliy is all this hostility slioivn against an ohscuin dervish 
and learned ascetic, and -what is the object of this senseless clamour? 
The Slia3’kh constantly travels and has now probably gone abroad for 
recreation. Why Iiave they brought this hoy ? and why interdicted Lho 
house ?” The hoy was at once released and the prohibition against the 
liouse lemoved. The hj'eoze of I'aionrnow blew upon that dwelling. Since 
some ilillionlties wei'c in the way and apprehension was iippeimost and 
various lumours coutiadieted the above, we fugitives di.shelicving it 
remained in ooncealmeut. The base villains covered with coufnsion now 
thought tliat as their victims were -without bouse and home, this was the 
time to cany out their designs and that some dark-minded miscroanls 
should be engaged to kill them wherever they met Ihera. le.st they should 
learn what liad happened and infi’oduco themselves to tlie i-oyal court and 
secure justice by the lustre of their talents. Uoncealiug, llioreforo. the 
answer of the King, they put forth some ala-"niing and awc-inspiiing 
laiigiinge as though uttered by Ins augmstlips and thus terrified unsuspect- 
ing and limc-scrviiig friends. And they issued some plausible documents 
misleading men into wi’ong conclusions and tlins hold them back fi’Oin 
intciub'd assistance. After a week, the master of the bouse too becoming 
discouraged, began to he vexations and his soiwants diseontinuod their 
former civility. The minds of the fagiti\es wore under apprehension, and 
their agitated hearts were couviuced that, the fir.st reiDorf liad no foundation, 
tliat the King was investigating and the -ivorld in pur.suit, and that the 
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master of the house -would undoubtedly surrender them. An exceeding grief 
overwhelmed them and a great fear entered their hearts. I said ; “Judging 
for myself, of this much I am assm*ed that the original rumour is corj’cot, 
otherwise they would not have released my brother nor would the guards 
over our house have been removed. May not this supposed incivility 
be only outward ? In a time of security whenever an ill rumour was 
heard, even good men, led away by it, rose against us ; now if a man like 
the master of the house, is afraid, what is there to wonder at ? and if he 
intended to apprehend us, there would have been no change in his outward 
demeanour and he would not have delayed. The fabrications of male- 
volent reprobates have undoubtedly bewildered him and have induced 
his men to this, so that seeing this discourtesy we should leave the house 
and relieve his mind of anxiety.” Thus reflecting we were somewhat 
recovered and sot ourselves to devise some plan, and a dark day dawned 
nioi’C distressful than the first night, and gloomy was the prospect before us. 
They applauded both my first opinion and this statement of my views 
and recognized me as a counseller and trusted adviser and overlooking my 
youth, they promised not to oppose my advice in future. 

When evening drew on, with hearts filled with a thousand anxieties 
and wounded bosoms and minds oppressed with sotTow, we went forth from 
that dreadful abode of woe, without a helper in sight, with fainting limbs, 
no place of refuge visible nor any prospect of peace. On a sudden in 
that gloomy haunt of demons, a flash shone and gladness smiled again. 
The house of one of the disciples appeared in sight and there for a while 
we rested. Although his abode was darker than his heart and his heart 
blacker than our first night, we reposed a while and recovered from 
bewilderment, but though at the end of our resources and in the depths of 
depression, our minds continued active and our thoughts were roused 
to reflection. As -we found no place of rest and nothing to comfort 
us I remarked that we had of late seen all that our best friends and 
oldest pupils and most steadfast disciples would do for us. The most 
advisable course to pursue was now to take oui-selves away from this 
city of hypocrisy -which was a dungeon inimical to leai-ning and injuri- 
ous to perfection, and to -withdraw from these double-faced friends 
and unstable acquaintances whose loyalty rests on the breeze of spring 
and their permanence on a rushing torrent. Perhaps a corner of privacy 
might be obtained and a stranger take us under his protection. There we 
might learn somewhat of the condition of His Majesty and discover the 
measure of his anger or clemency. It was possible to fall in with some 
kindly and upright friends and get a savour of the state of the times. 
If the occasion be favoui’able and fortune propitious we may again see 
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belter days, and if not, wby the expanse of the world has not boon con- 
tracted. Every bird has its perch and the comer of its nest and there is 
no commission of perpetual msidence in this region of penalty. A certain 
noble, having obtained an assignment of land in the neighbourhood of the 
city had here settled ; we might decipher the impressions of trntli from the 
daily journal of his circumstances and the odour of his friendship be inhaled 
by the sense of a penetrating brain. Let us therefore abandoning all else, 
betake ourselves to him that we may repose somewhat in that inaccessible 
spot. Although the amity of worldlings has no fixed centre or constancy, 
there is this much at least that he has no further intercourse with those 
people. My good brother, changing his garments, set out at once on the 
road and hastened in that direction. Our friend was delighted at the news 
and cordially welcomed our advent as a piece of good fortune. And since 
it was a time of insecurity, he brought some soldiers i with him so that 
no harm could come to us on the road and we should not bo at the 
mercy of evil-disposed pursuers. In the midnight of despair that ready 
and vigilant friend arrived and conveyed the good tidings of comfort and 
brought the message of repose. On the instant we changed our g.arments 
and started on our journey and by divers I'oads arrived at his dwelling. 
He displayed great geniality and did us the highest service and an 
exceeding contentment was the harbinger of our happiness. For ten days 
we rested in his house and were safe from the warfare of the world, 
when suddenly a disaster more overwhelming than the preceding fell upon 
us from the firmament of fate. For, verily, the man w^as summoned to tbo 
royal court, and with the same strong potation with which the second mail 
had been intoxicated, they finished this one’s business and he became moi-e 
hopelessly drunk than the former. He sfraightway rolled up the parchment 
of acquaintance. 

One night, leaving that place wc came to another friend. He 
welcomed our auspicious arrival as a privilege. But as he lived in the 
vicinity of an evil-disposed and turbulent person, he fell into great be- 
wildoj’ment and exceeding anxiety nearly drove him distracted. When 
the house was all asleep, wo set forth without any definite destination 
in prospect and however much we thought and pondered we found no 
resting place and therefore with an agitated heart and minds oppressed 
with sorrow, wc returned to his house. Strangely enough the men of 
the house were not aware that we had left it. For a short space we who 
had severed the cord of z’elianoe on God, took i-epose and thus forgot our 

1 Lit. Turks, bub I apprehend the They were probably Mughals. 
meaning is any guard of armed mea* 
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troubles. My brollior expressed his opinion Unit our leavingr the place 
was an impulse of fear not a counsel of ■wisdom. However much 1 re- 
presented to him that the man’s \aei31iitiuu was a sufficient guide and 
the change of manner in his servants a clear proof, it w'as of no avail 
and as the signs of dissatisfaction in our host increased, no other remedy 
■was at hand. When that light-headed, improvident and ovcrrcacliing indi- 
vidual reflected in his mind that these people ignorant of the inconvenience 
they c.ause, will take no hint and will not vacate the house, at daybreak 
without taking counsel with us or saying a kind word, he marched off and 
his ven.al servitors loading their tents took their departure. Hoi’o wcj-e wo 
three left stranded inthc'ailds, in the neighbourhood of which a cattle- 
market had been established. A strange predicament it was — no place to 
abide in — no idea of whither to go — and no veil to conceal ns. On evejy 
side were double-faced friends, determined enemies, base and erncl men, 
and time-servers banded together in pnr.suit, and wo sitting in the dust of 
liuljilcssno.ss, in a wilderness without .shelter, with gloomy prospects, in pro- 
seuc distress and sunk in pi-olongod grief. However, in any case it wiis neces- 
sary to rise and proceed. Through that concourse of miscreants we passed 
on; the protection of God hung a veil bcfoie the eyes of men, and niider 
the divine assistance and guard wo ■wont forth from that phieo of terror, 
aud abaudouing the fears of companionship and all trust iu men, wo 
o.soaped from the reproach of sti'augei-s and the Ood-speed of friends. Wc 
happened to como upon a garden where .some kind of refuge oITered itself. 
Our lost vigour returned and oui- licarhs were greatly strengthoneif. Aud 
now it suddenly hceuine manifest that some of our graceless pursuers fre- 
quented the place. 'Wearied with our search wc rested for a ■while. Then 
with miinls distracted aud outwardly woebegone we came forth. In what- 
ever direction w'c went, some unforeseen calamity Klled us with gloom and 
our places wore scarcely warm ei'c wc set forth again iu tlio wilderness of 
danger, until at length in this restless wandering and blind vagrancy the 
gardener recognised ns and our condition became desperate. Wo were nigh 
expiring and resigning the bond of life. That good man with many ex- 
pressions of good will re.stored our drooping spirits and charitably took 
us to his house aud cnde.ivonred to console us. Although my dear 
brother was still in tlio sanio wi etched state and oveiy moment grew paler, 
my spiiits on the contrary rose. I iv.ad the signs of probity in the coun- 
tenance of that genial pcr.son. My venerable father himself in com- 
munion with God was on the piuj-er-cai-pct of prudenee and watched tlie 
course of events. Some part of tlio night had passed when the niiistcr 
of the gardener came forward with gi-oat coi-diality aud lengthened the 
tongue of reproval saying, -‘What! with such a friend as lam hoi-o, do 
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you alight iu this place of confusion ! Why have you plucked your skirts 
from me ?” and he acted in a manner nrhich we could not have anticipated. 
I amswered: “In this storm, which is according to an enemy’s desire, we 
sought withdrawal from all our sincere friends and loyal well-wishers 
lest any iniury befall them on this account.” He was somewhat con- 
fused and said : “ If you are not contented to stay in my house, let 
us see what can be done.” , He indicated to us a place of safety ; the 
appearances of sincerity were evident from his language and following 
his wish, we chose a quiet nook and there alighted. We found here a retreat 
such as we desired, and from that place we despatched truthful accounts to 
people of just and commendable dispositions and to faithful friends, and 
each one became cognizant of our condition and set about remedying it and 
thus our pulses were quieted. 

We remained a little more than a month iu that restful place and my 
good brother went from Agra to Fathpiii’,* meaning when ho reached the 
royal camp, to make our devoted partisans more zealous in our behalf. 
One morning that all-loviiig and circumspect soul returned with a thousand 
anxieties and troubles, bringing distressing news. It seems that one of the 
chief nobles and grey-heard elders of the imperial court on the information 
of these envious wretches, became furious, and without soliciting the usual 
permission or paying his submissive respects, entered the presence of 
Majesty with brusqueuess and roughly said, “ Has the world come to an 
end or is the day of resurrection at hand that in this court malicious 
fanatics have their way and good men are confounded? What ordinance 
is this that we have ; and what ingratitude is this now shown ? ” My 
brother who loved peace, acknowledging his good intentions said “ To 
whom dost thou allude and what dost thou want of this pei'son ? Hast 
thou seen a vision ? or is thy brain distracted ? ” When he mentioned 
the name. His Majesty was surprised at his wrong impression and said : 
“ All the chief men of the day seem determined to persecute and do him to 
death and have passed judicial decrees against him. They give me no peace 
for a moment. Altliough I know that the Shnykh is in such and such a 
place (mentioning our retreat), I purposely take no notice of it, and I 
answer each one of them with a rebuke. Thou art clamorous without 
kuowiug and dost overstep due limits. Let some one go to-morrow morning 
and summon the Shaykh to the presence and an assembly of the divines 
shall be held.” My good brother as soon as he heard of this disturbance 
came post-haste, and without any one’s knowing, as before, we changed our 
clothes and set out and an anxiety more painful than on any previous 
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occasion of disappointment, filled onr minds with misgiving. Althongh 
it was in some degree evident how far people were in accord with ns 
and what rcprosont.itions had been made by them to His Majesty and the 
extent of his knowledge of our circumstances, — knowledge that could read the 
invisible — nevertheless a greater appi-ehension disquieted us. Without onr 
host’s being aware, that very morning we began our journey. The blazing 
light of the sun, the dark plots of the wicked, the crush in the streets of the 
city, the movements of the spies, the absence of friends, the lack of these to 
share our bui dens — what power has a pen of wood to tell but a fraction 
of this situation ? and where even eloquent lips would stammer, what 
craft can lie in its divided tongue ? At last with many heart-sinkings we 
turned into unbeaten tracks and escaped in some measure the turmoil 
of the city and the eyes of enemies. 

Since the condosccu.sian of His Majesty had newly become manifest, 
we now proposed to get together some horses and from those wilds to 
hasten on to the city of auspiciousness and alight at the residence of a cer- 
tain person of whose integrity we had had long experience. Then perchance 
this turmoil might abate and the King pat forth rho hand of clemency. Of 
necessity, then, like prudent men, we pi-epared the requisites of travel 
and on a night darker than the minds of the envious and more protracted 
than the machinations of the vain of speech, we set out on the road. 
Withal the inexperience of the guide and his crooked proceedings, in the 
dawn of morning we arrived at that gloomy place. Our not very cordial 
host though he did not deny ns, yet told such a tale of discomfiture as 
cannot be expressed, and by way of consideration for us said that the 
occasion had now passed and that His Majesty’s august mind was some- 
what irj’itatcd ; had we come befoi-e, there would have been no detriment 
and our difilccllies would easily have been overcome ; that he could point 
out a village, in the neighbourhood, in the obscurity of which we might 
pass a few days until the hallowed pleasure of the King might incline 
to favour. Putting ns into a conveyance he sent us off in that direction. 
We became a pi’ey to a variety of soitowb. When we reached the 
spot, the land-proprietor in dependence on whom we had been sent, was 
absent. We alighted without a shelter in that ruin in the midst of 
civilization. The overseer had occasion to read a document and discovering 
the signs of intelligence in our appearance, ho sent for us. As we were pressed 
for time we hurried along the road of refusal and it shortly appeared that 
this village belonged to one of those said stony-hearted miscreants. The 
man in his stupidity had sent us here. With much disquietude and full of 
anxiety we flung ourselves out of the place and taking an unknown guide 
we made for a village in the dependency of the capital city of Agra whence 
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some savour oF friendliaess had reached us. Travelling for three koa, on the 
same day by devious paths we reached our destination. That good man 
shewed us every courtesy, but it was discovered that there also one of those 
vain schemers had a farm and that at times he visited the place. Retiring 
thence, at midnight with downcast hearts we set out for the city and 
reaching Agra, the capital, at daybreak wo discovered the abode of a ( sup- 
posed) friend. Here for a space in this dnst-heap of disappointment and dor- 
mitory of oblivion, this place of dopi'avity abounding in demons, this dedle 
of ignorance, we reposed, but it was not long before ho began to speak of those 
malevolent ^ enemies of God and shameless intrigners. In the companion- 
ship as we were, of such a lying, crazed and quarrelsome fanatic,* our minds 
were verily oppressed by a now grief and exceeding bewilderment. 
And since our feet were worn with tramping, our heads with thoughts 
of night-travel, our ears with the sound of '■ come in,” and our eyes with 
the pricking of sleeplessness, an extraordinary anguish filled our spirits and 
a weight of grief was in stewardship of our hearts. Of necessity we 
thought of other plana and the master of the house also, occupied himself 
in finding a place for ns. 

Two days we spent in this interior agitation, and passed the hours in 
thinking each moment was our last until tho recollection of a certain well- 
disposed person occurred to tho saintly mind of that serene sage (my 
father), and by the aid of the master of the house and his assiduons search 
he was discovered and a thousand happy announcements brought us 
security. Straightway we went Jto that abode of peace and received 
comfort from the cordiality and genial reception of its master. The 
breeze of prosperity now blew upon the garden of our hopes and the face 
of our circumstances was newly refreshed. Although he was not one 
of the infallihle guides to truth, he jiossessed a large share of virtue. 
In obscurity he lived with good repute ; ho w.ns rich though possessing 
little, cheerful in his poverty, and though old in years, youth shone from 
his aspect. We here had a delightful retreat and we again began our cor- 
respondence and sought to repair our fortunes. 

For two months we continued to abide in this home of comfort and 
the door of our desire was unclosed. Well-wishers seeking justice came 
to our rescue and men of experience and high position girt themselves 
in our aid With speech of persuasive friendliness and sweet words of 
reconciliation they won over the seditions intriguers and ignoble wrong- 


1 The text has [ov 


* The stop after should be 

omitted. 
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doers, and next they brouglit before His Majesty the exemplary conduct 
of the Shaykb and made their representations in an engaging and con- 
ciliatory spirit. His Majesty in his foresiglit and kuonrledge of character, 
■vouchsafed the most gracious ans-wera and in bis generous impulse and 
magnanimity desired his attendance. As I ■was inexperienced in -vrorldly 
affairs, I did not accompany him and that illumined sage -with my elder 
brother set the face of supplication -to the royal court. At once the 
hornets’ nest of the ungi-atef nl -was quiet. The disturbed -world was at peace. 
The courses of instruction and the quiet sanctuary of holy recollection 
were established as before, and the age again displayed the ways of the 
just. 


Love’s quarrels of the past, 0 night, bring never back their pain. 

Nor secrets of the heart reveal as yesterday again. 

For wc.Trily the hours crept by, thou knowest, -with lagging feet. 

But give, 0, give me back the days of love and union sweet. 

About this time my venerable father went on a pilgrimage to holy 
Delhi and took me with him accompanied by some of the disciples of his 
saintly conferences. Since the time he had taken up his abode in the 
metropolis he was so much absorbed in spiritual contemplation in that 
hermitage of light that ho had had no leisure to observe the marvels of earth. 
Suddenly this desire took possession of his heart and he loosened the skirt 
of resolve, and honouring me with unique consideration, he made me, 
who over and above the earthly bonds of sonship was attached by spiri- 
tual ties, a partaker of his secret. 

To recount briefly ; once -at early dawn, when bis heart was lifted up 
to heaven and he was upon tho carpet of praise and supplication, 
between sleeping and waking, Khawajah Kutbu’ddin U’shi and Nizam 
u’ddin Awliya appeared to him, and npon this a conference of numerous 
divines met and a feast of reconciliation was celebrated, and it was 
proposed to visit their tombs by -way of propitiation and there perform a 
religious ceremonial after their ordinances. My venerable father after the 
manner of his saintly ancestors, preserved an exact outward decorum and 
indulged not in the hearing of songs nor the vanity of silk attire i and 
did not approve of the ecstasies of music and dance affected by the 
Sufis. Ho spoke against the followers of this practice and he used 
constantly to say that on the assumption of tho indifference between rich and 

1 See his change of opinion in this | by Badaonf, Vol. I. ziz. 
respect in the character of him drawn 
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poor, praise and blame, earth and gold, which was one ot the principles 
on which this system proceeded, it contained within itself the volatility of 
nnrest and he regarded it as a place ol backsliding unto the wise. He 
commanded a rigid abstention therefrom, withdrew from it himself and 
restrained his friends. But, in trath, on this night, these slnmborcrs on 
the conch of vigilance who looked on this ceremony ns they would on 
their last journey, wont into such exhaustive proof of the innocence ot their 
intention and the morality of the act that they carried away the con- 
currence of my father. In that happy journey many of the tombs of 
those who sleep in that land of roses wore passed, and hearts were filled with 
light, and blessings were vouchsafed (whereof if the narrative were 
detailed, men would regard it as an idle fiction and in suspicion might 
impute the stain of sin), until I was carried from the hermitage of seclu- 
sion to the court of worldly intercourse and the gate of prosperity was 
opened and I obtained the summit of distinction. The condition of the 
inebriate with greed and those who were a prey to envy became gloomy and 
my heart ivas pained and compassionated their confusion. I mode a stead- 
fast TOW to the Almighty and I promised myself that the wronging of 
these blind souls who are as a lamp without light and an invisible sign, 
should be effaced from the path of my upright heart .and I would allow 
no feeling but kindness to enter therein. By the aid of the grace of God 
I enforced this resolve and gained new satisfaction and my mind new 
vigour. Men abandoning evil-doing took to sociability and drew the 
breath of repose. My venerable father occupied himself in admonition 
and e.xposod the quarrelsomeness, the crooked ways, the untruth and the 
nuworthiuess of men and enjoined the chastisement of evil-doers. I was 
inclined to be reticent about speaking of these close secrets and was ashamed 
to reply to my venerable father. Eventually I was compelled to rcpi'escHt 
what had happened to him to His Majesty and relieved the ebullition 
of my father’s spirit. Many of his anxieties were now relieved and his long 
open wounds were healed. 

To make a long story short, when the imperial standards advanced 
to the capital of Lahore for reasons of state, and my heart was sore at 
parting from that preceptor of truth, in the thirty-second year of the 
reigfn, corresponding with the lunar year QQ.*! (A. D. 1586-87), I invited his 
gracions visit. On the 23i'd of the 3rd month (Khnrdad)i of the Divine 
Era and the thirty-second year of the reign, coinciding with Saturday, the 
6th of Rajab of the above lunar year (3 1st May, 1586), that knower of all 


1 See Tol. II. p. 30, 31. 
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things material and spiritual fulfilling my desire, cast the shadow of his 
beneficence on me who though engaged in the world preferred solitude, and 
honoured me by special kindnesses. He ever found delight in seclusion, 
and renouncing all else passed his days in self introspection and in the 
renovation of the ever-oapricious spirit. 

Inasmuch as he troubled himself little about worldly knowledge, his 
conversation was always regarding the essence and attributes of God and 
he took heedful warning and led an independent life apart and gathered the 
skirts of liberation of spirit until his august health lost its elementary 
equilibrium Although he had often suffered in the same way before, 
he learnt on this occasion, that it was his last journey and summoning 
this bewildered creature addressed me in words of salutary advice and 
went thi'ough tlie last obligations of farewell. As all that he said was 
bf( ween us alone and he shared with me in confidence his inmost thoughts, 
I kept down my anguish of heart and with many efforts commanded some 
si'If- restraint and by the miraculous cflScacy of that leader in the world 
of sanctity, to some extent was calm. After seven days, in full con- 
spionsness and at the very dawn of the 24th of the 5th month {Amurddd) 
of the Divine Era, on the 17th of Zi’lkaadah, A. H. 1001. (Tuesday 
4th August,' 1593) he passed into the gardens of paradise. The luminary 
of the firmauient of knowledge became obscured and the light of au 
understanding that knew God gi-ew dim. The back of Learning was 
bowed and the days of Wisdom itself passed away. Jupiter withdrew 
his robe frojn liis head and Mercury destroyed his pen.* 

Gone from the world is he its peerless sage 
That to its gaze oped Wisdom’s lieavenly page. 

. Where shall his orphaned kin such marvel find. 

The Adam and Messiah of his kind! 

This has been to some extent evidenced in what has gone before. 


1 In the Biography of Abnl Fazl 
(Yol. I. xviii) Blochmann gives the date 
as the 4tli September, bat this cannot 
he, as the year 1001 began on Monday, 
28th September 1S92, and Zi’l Hijjah 
follows Zi’lkaadah. 


* The office of Jupiter in the Oriental 
planetary system is snpposed to be that 
of a Kazi, and the robe represents his 
official dignity. Meronry is the heaven- 
ly scribe. 
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As I have no-w recounted somewhat of my ancestors, I proceed to say a 
few words I’egarding myself and thus unburden my mind, in order to refresh 
this narrative and loosen the bonds of my tongae. In the year' 473 of the 
Jalali era, corresponding to the night of Sunday, the 6th of MuhaiTam 
958 of the lunar reckoning (14th January 1551), ray pure spirit joined 
to this elemental body came foidih from the womb into this fair expanse of 
the world. At a little over one year I had the miraculous gift of fluent 
speech and at five years of age I had acquired an unusual stock of infoi’m- 
ation and could both read and write. At the age of seven I became the 
ti-easurer of my father’s stoi’es of knowledge and a trusty keeper of tlie 
jewels of hidden meaning and as a serpent,! guarded the treasure. And 
it was strange that by a freak of fortune my heart was disinclined, my 
will ever averse, and my disposition repugnant to conventional learning 
and the ordinary courses of instruction. Generally I could not understand 
them. My father in his way coujuind with the spell of knowledge and 
taught me a little of every branch of science, and although my intelligence 
grew, I gained no deep impressions from the school of learning. Some- 
times I understood nothing at all, at others doubts suggested themselves 
which my tongue was incapable of explaining. Either shame made 
me hesitate or I had not the power of expression. I used to weep 
in public and put all the blame upon myself. In this state of things 
I came into fellowship of mind with a congenial helper and my spirit 
recovered fi’om that ignoi’ance and incomprehension. Not many days 
had elapsed before his conversation and society induced me to go to 
college and there they restored to rest my bewildered and dissipated mind 
and by the wondrous working of destiny they took me away and brought 
another back. 

The temple as I entered, di-ew they nigh 

And brought their gift, a wine-cup brimming high. 

Its strength snatched all my senses, self from self, 

'Wherein some other entered and not I. 

The truths of philosophy and the subtleties of the schools now 
appeared plain, and a book which 1 had never before seen gave me a clearer 
insight than any thing 1 could read. Although I had a special gift which 
came down upon me from the throne of holiness, yet the inspirations 
of my venerable father and his making me commit to memory the essential 
elements of every branch of science, together with the unbroken continuity 

1 This Oriental legend of the fabulons its parallel in the myth of the Hosporides. 
gimrdiansliip of tre.isuro by a serpoiiL lias 
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of this chain, was of immense help, and became one of the most important 
causes of my enlightenment. For ten years longer I made no distinction 
between night and day, teaching and learning, and recognized no difference 
between satiety and hunger, nor discriminated between privacy and society, 
nor had I the power to dissever pain from pleasure. I acknowledged 
nothing else but the bond of demonstration and the tie of knowledge. Those 
who had a regard for my constitution, from seeing that two and some- 
times three days passed mthont my taking food, and that my studious 
spirit had no inclination therefor, were amazed, and stood out strongly 
against it. I answered that my withdrawal was now a matter of habit 
and custom, and how was it that no one was astonished when the natural 
inclination of a sick man on an attack of illness was averse from food. 
If therefore my love of study induced forgetfulness, where was the wonder P 
Most of the current arguments of the schools, frequently misquoted and 
misunderstood when heard, and abstruse questions from ancient works, 
had been presented to the fresh tablet of my mind. Before these points had 
been elucidated and the attiibution to me of extreme ignorance had 
passed to that of transcendent knowledge, I had taken objection to 
ancient writers, and men learning my youth, dissented, and my mind was 
troubled and my inexperienced heart was in agitation. Once in the early part 
of my career they brought the gloss of Khwajah Abu’l Ifasim, on the Mufaw- 
walA All that I had stated before learned doctors and divines of which 
some of my friends had taken notes, was there found, and those present 
were astounded and withdrew their dissent, and began to regard me with 
other eyes and to raise the wicket of misunderstanding and to open the 
gate of comprehension. In my early days of study, the gloss of Isfahaui 
more than half of which had been eaten by white ants, came under my ob- 
servation. The public being in despair at profiting by it, I removed the 
parts that had been eaten and joined blank paper to the rest. In the 
serene hours of morning, with a little reflection, I discovered the beginnings 
and endings of eacli fragment and conjecturally penned a draft text which 
I transcribed on the paper. In the meanwhile the entire work was dis- 

1 Commentariuf tonyior, the name of grammatical aigniScation and the expla- 

a celebrated commentary of Suadn'ddi'u iiotory science, i e., rhetoric. Haji Kha- 

Masaud-b-D’m.arat-THttazani (died A. H. lifiih devotes several pages to its detail 

792, A. D. 1389; on the Talihifu'l and the glosses that have been written 

Mifl&l} of Shaykh and Imam Jalaln’ddin on it and on its commentary the Mnbiw- 

Mal>mud-h-Abdu’r Rahman al-^azwini wal. That referred to in the text is by 

ash-Shsfiai (died A, H. 739, A. D. 1338). Abn'I ^asim-b-Abi fiakr al-Laithi as- 

The latter work is on the analysis of Samar^^andi. 
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covered, and when both were compared, in two or three places only were 
there found differences of words, though synonymous in meaning ; and 
in throe or four others, (differing) citations but appioidmate in sense. All 
wei-e astounded. 

The more my will was engaged, the more my mind was illnmilied. 
At the age of twenty the good tidings of my independence reached me. My 
mind cast off its former bonds and my early bewilderment recurred. 
With a parade of much learning, the intoxication of youth effervescing, 
the skirts of pretension spread wide, and the world-displaying cup of wis- 
dom in my hand, the ringings of delirium began to sound in luy ears, and 
suggested a total ■withdrawal from the world. Meanwhile the wise prince- 
regnant called me to mind and drew me from my obsomity, somewhat of 
which I have in its entirety and somewhat but approxi mately suggested 
and acknowledged. Here my coin has been tested and its full weight 
passed into currency. Men now view me with a different regard, and many 
effusive speeches have been made amid felicitous congratulations evoked. 

On this day which is the last of the 42nd year of His Majesty’s rcigu 
(A. D. 1598), my spirit again breaks away from its yoke and a uew 
solicitude arises within me. 

Hfy songster heart knows not King David’s strains : 

Let it go free — 'tis no bird for a cage. 

I know not how it will all end nor in what resting-place my last journey 
will have to be made, but from the beginning of my existence until now 
the grace of Qod has continuously kept me under its protection. It is my 
firm hope that my last moments may be spent in doing His will and that I 
may pass unburdened to eternal rest. 

As the enumeration of the benefits of God is ono way of expressing gra- 
titude therefor, I here sot down a lew of these and invigorate my spirit : — 

The first, blessing which I possessed was in belouging to a noble 
family. It may be hoped that the virtue of my ancestors may atone lor 
my uuworthincss and prove a restoration in allaying the turbulence of 
my spirit, as pain by medicine, fire by water, heat by cold, and a lover by 
the sight of his beloved. 

The second, the pro.sperity of the age and the general security of the 
times. As eminent men of old have belauded the justice of strangers, 
what wonder if I glory in the puissance of the monarch of the visible 
and invisible worlds. 

The third, the happy fortune that brought me from the womb of fiife 
into so happy a time when the august shadow of majesty has fallen upon 
me. 

67 
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The/o«/i7t, my noble birth on both sides. Somewhat of my father has 
already been said. What shall I write of her, (my mother), the fragraiipo of 
chastity ? She possessed all the noble qualities of men and always adorned 
her precious hours with good works. She united modesty with strength of 
character, and her words wore in accord with her deeds. 

The fifth, soundness of limbs, proportionate balance of powers and 
their exjuformity. 

The si, fill, a long ministering unto those two blessed personages. It 
was a fortress against outward and inward disasters, and a fence against 
material and spiritual calamities. 

The seventh, excellent health, and the antidote of bodily vigour. 

The eighth, a good house. 

The vtntJi, freedom from care as to means, and happy circumstances. 

The tenth, a daily increasing delight in doing the will of my parents. 

The eleventh, the kiuduesa of a father which beyond the ambition of 
the times loaded me with many bounties and distingfuished me as the true 
patriarch of his house. 

The twelfth, prayerfulness at the throne of God. 

The thirteenth, imploring the favours of pious ascetics and true seekers 
of wisdom. 

Tho fourteenth, a perpetual guiding grace. 

The fifteenth, the collection of books on sciences. Without dishonour- 
able curiosity I became acquainted with the tenets of all creeds, and my 
spirit was weary of their multitude. 

Tho sixteenth, the constant incitement to study on the part of my 
father and his restraining me from dissipating thoughts. 

The seventeenth, virtuous companions 

The eighteenth, a mateidal love, ordinarily the disturber of households 
and an earthquake of moral obligations, guided me to the goal of pei-foction. 
This wonder fills me every moment with a new astonishment and from time 
to time 1 am lost in amazement. 

The nineteenth, the service of His Majesty which is a new birth and 
fresh happiness. 

The tioentieth, the recovery from my arrogant pre.sumption through the 
grace of His Majesty’s service. 

The tioenty~first, attaining to a perfect peace through blessings of his 
august condescension. For some turned fi’om speech to silence ; others 
joined in harmony with the upright of all sects, and for the remaining 
evil-doers, their penitence being accepted, a reconciliation was brought 
about. May Almighty God remove the impressions of evil by the rays 
of knowledge. 
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Tlic twenty-second, my spiritual intercourse witk the King of all those 
that hnow God. 

The twenty-third, the raising of me up hy His wise Majesty and tho 
bestowal upon me of his confidence without tho recommendation of men 
or my own seeking. 

The twenty-fourth, the possession of brethren wise, virtuous, and seek- 
ing the pleasure of others. 

Of my oldest brother what shall I say ? who notwithstanding his 
spiritual and worldly perfections, took no stop without my concurrence, 
indiscreet as I am, and devoting himself to my interests, advanced my pro- 
motion and was rn aid to good intentions. In his poems he speaks of mo 
in a manner which I cannot suflBioiently acknowledge, as he says in his 
Eulogium : 

My verse may share both great and little worth. 

Its theme sublime — I low’lier than the earth. 

A father’s virtues shall it far proclaim 
And vaunt tho gloiy of a brother’s fame ; 

He, touchstone of all wisdom, who inspires 
My strain w'ith sweetness that a world admires ; 

If through a I'iper age, I pass him by. 

In meiit, centuries between ns lie. 

What though the branching savin taller grows, 

What gardener mates its beauty with the rose ? 

He was born in the Jahili year 469, corresponding to A. H. 954 (A. D. 
1547). In what tongue shall I indite his praise? In this work I have 
already written of him i and j^oured forth ihc anguish of ray heart, and 
quenched its furnace with tho water of nari’ation and broken the dam of 
its torrents and alleviated my want of resignation. Ilis works which are 
the scales of eloquence and pcnolralion and the lawns of tho birds of song, 
praise him*® and speak his perfections and recall his viituos. 

Another was Shaykh Abu’l Baiakat. Ho was born on the night of 
the 6th of Mihr Mdh ( Septorabci-) of the Jaldli year 475, corresponding to 
the night of tho l7th Shawwal, A. H. 960 (2.5th Scptojiiber 1553). 
Although he has not attained to any high distinction in learning, he has 
nevertheless a considerable share of erudition, and in knowledge of affairs 
and as a military tactician® and for his practical sagacity he is considered 

1 Seo Vol. 1. 13. 5t8. 

S The pronoun j) must be understood 
here. 


8 Blochniann translates ‘ivoll versed 
ill fencing.’ I do not think this is tho sig- 
nifiialion of jt"** It would 
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one of the foremost. He is especially distinguished for his goodness of 
disposition, his reverence for holy men, and his benevolence. 

Another was Shaykh Abu’l Khayr. He was born on the 10th of 
Isfanddrmuz (February) in the fourth year of His Majesty’s reign, corres- 
ponding to Monday, the 22nd of Jumada I., A. H. 967 (18th February 
1560). The highest morals and most excellent qualities distinguished liis 
disposition. He understood the temper of the times and kept his tongue 
like all his other members under the command of reason. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l hlakarim. His birth took place on the 
night of the 1st of Urdihihisht (April) in the I4th year of His Majesty’s 
reign, corresponding to Monday, the 23rd of Sliawwiil, A. H. 976 (9th 
April 1.169). Although at first he was a little unruly, the miraculous 
efficacy of my venerable father’s will brought him back to the path of 
duty and rectitude and ha read much of philosphy and tradition under 
that discerner of the mysteries of the spiritual and material worlds. 
Somewhat before his study of the ancient philosophers he read with Amir 
Fatli n’il.ih Sliinizi.i He walks with circnmspocHon and I trust he may 
ro.ieh the goal of his desire. 

The next uas Shaykh AbA Turib. He was boi'n on the 1st of 
}ruh (,Tannary', in the 29th year of the roign coiTOsponding to 
Friday, 231x1 of Zi'l llijjah A. H. 988 (27th January 1581). Although he 
was by another mother, ho has the happiness of being admitted to court 
and occupies himself in the acquisition of all perfections. 

The next was Shaykh Abu’l Hamid. He was born on the 6th of 
Day ilt'th (December) the 30th of the reign, coirespouding to Monday 
the 3rd Eabii’ II., A. H. 1002 (17th December 1593). 

The ne.xt was Shaykh Abu Eashid. He was born on the 5th of 
Bahman Mdh i Iluhi (.lanuary), the 23rd year of the reign coiTcsponding 
with Monday, 1st of Jumada I of the same year (I2th Jannai’y 1594). 

Although these ( last ) two scions of the house of prosperity are of 
concubines, they bear on their countenances the marks of good breodino-. 
That illustrious sage when informed of their coming birth, fixed the 
names they were to bear. Before they were born he died. I hope that 
through his inestimable prayers, fortune may wait on happiness and that 
they may become the recipients of numerous favours. 

Although my elder brother is dead and has thrown the world into 
mouroing, I pray that the other nurslings of joy may attain to long life 

apply only to Abu’l Bara- tunity if not the distinction of military 

kit served under his brother Abnl FazI command. 

in Khandesh where he had the oppor- 1 See Vol. I. p. 33. Yol. II. p 30 
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in glad prosperity and the frnitiou both of this world and the next and 
be blessed with good things temporal and spiritual. 

The twenty-fifth, my marriago into an honourable house and a family 
distinguished for learning and the respect in which it was held. This gave 
my outward person credit and was as a leading rein to my unruly spirit, 
Hindu, Kashmiri and Persian wives were occasions of great joy to me. 

The twenty-sixth, the blessing of a dear and virtuous son. He was 
born on the night of the 18th of Bay Mdh (December) in the J6th 
year of the reign, corresponding to Monday night, the 12th Sh^ban 979 
(29th December 1571.) My father named him Abdu’r Baliman. Although 
he is of Hindustani extraction, he has the Greek temperament and is 
fond of study, has much experience of the good and evil of life, and his 
countenance displays the marks of a happy fortune. His hlajesty has 
allied him in marriage with his foster family.^ 

The twenty-seventh, the sight of a grandson. On the night of the 30th 
of the month of Ainurddd Mdh i Ikihi in the 30th year of the reign cor- 
responding with Friday, 3rd Zi’l Kaadah 999 (13th August 1591), in 
an auspicious moment, this child of happy destiny appeared and the favour 
of God became manifest. His Majesty gave this sapling in the garden of 
felicity the name of Bishdtan.® It is my hope that he may bo blessed with 
the highest perfections of nature and grace and attain to the fruition of 
eternal bliss. 

The twenty-eighth, a love for the study of moral treatises. 

The twenty-ninth, the knowledge of the rational soul. For many years 
I had studied the principles of ontology and physios and had conversed 
much with the pTofcssoi's of these two sciences and all the proofs by 
indagalion and evidence, inductive and ocular, had come under my obser- 
vation. Still the path of doubt remained luiclosed and my mind was 
not satisfied. By the blessing of faith this difficulty was solved and I 
became convinced that the rational soul is a subtile divine essence 
separate from the body, h.aving, however, a peculiar union with this ele- 
mental form. 

The ihirtieih, that from high principle, the awe of the great in place 
has never withheld me from speaking the truth nor interfered with my 
pursuit of knowledge and light, nor the fear of i-nin to pi-oporty, life and 
reputation made me falter in this resolution ; thus my course has run on like 
a flowing stream. 

1 " Akbnr mnrned l)im to tho rlanghtor * Tlie name of the son of Onshtasp, 

of Saadat Yar Knliali’a brother.” Blocb- and brother to laf.nuHvav. 
mann Vol. T. axxr. 
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The tliifty-first, indifference to worldly considerations. 

The thirty-second, the grace to complete this work. Althongh the 
motive of this divine hook is tho praise of Grod which I have proclaimed 
with a tongue under the spell of a daily increasing felicity and gratitude 
for His favours expressed by the language of my pen, nevertheless it 
is the fountain head of various knowledge and a mine of wisdom to 
many. To industrious workers it is a guide, and the triflers and gay will 
find their portion therein. To youth it will be a source of pleasm’e, to 
manhood a cause of pride. The stricken in years will there find the 
experience of ages, and those who lavish the silver and the gold of this world 
will therein recognise the ordinances of manly fortitude. To the jewel of 
perspicacity it is a glad weighing-place ; to the grasses of freedom, a fertile 
soil. It is tho wicket to the laboratory of skill for the morn of felicity, 
the deep sea of creation’s gem. The favoured who seek for fame will 
in it find the road thereto, and the godly who pursue truth will rejoice in 
the custody of tho volume of their deeds. Merchants of every kind of 
ware will learn tho ways of profit, and champions in the arena of valour 
will road therein the tablets of heroism. Those who mortify the flesh for 
tho edification of tho spirit will take therefrom tho institutes of virtue, 
and the blessed and sincere of heart will gather thence treasures without 
end, while those who repose in the pleasant vales of truth will by its means 
attain to their desire. 

A wondrous work herein behold 
That w'isdom’s treasures all enfold ; 

So fair upon its page they show' 

That ho who reads shall wiser grow. 

These various benefits announce the good tidings which my heai't 
hears in gladness that the conclusion of my task will make for goodness 
and avail me unto everlasting bliss. 

Althongh the son of Mubarak is at tho present time the object of 
resentment and held up as a warning to mankind, and a strife of love and 
hate is kindled in his regard, the worshippers of God who seek truth give 
him the name of Abu’l Wahdat,! and account him a unique servant of the 
Supreme Giver. The valourous in the field of bravery stjde him Abu’l 
Himmat and deem him one of the wonders of carnal self-denial. Wisdom 

1 The Father of Unity, i.e., professing 
the nnity of God, instead of Abn'l FazI, 
tho father of bounty. Abn’l Himmat 
signifies the f (ther of rcsolntiun, and 


Abn’l Fitrat, tho father of understand 
ing I wonld amend the of the 

text, to be , 
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proclaims him Abu’l Fitrat, and considers him a choice specimen of that 
sublime house. In the -writings of the vulgar herd which are noisy 
dens of ignorance, some attribute worldliness to him and hold him to be 
one of those plunged into this whiidpool, while others regard him as given 
up to scepticism and apostaey, and band together in reproof and condem- 
nation. 


Of me a hundred fictions rumoured fly, 

And the world stares if I a word reply. 

God bo praised that I am not moved from these honorable dispositions 
by watching the strange vicissitudes of life, nor turn from well-wishing both 
to those who blame and those who commend, and defile not my tongne with 
reproof or praise. 

The dullard’s eye to sterling merit dim. 

True ring of minted gold tells nought to him. 

Worth must from noble souls unhidden blaze. 

As from the moon her light, from Jnpiter his rays. 
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Jyotisha, 224 and n 1, 

Jyotishlta, 194, 199. 

^C.AA, o3. 

Kaarah, 53. 

Kabachnh, Ka^iruMdin, 343 and n 2, 343 
n 3, 344, 345. 

Kabis, 71. 

Knbs, 99. 

Kabul, 69 n, 88 n, 89 and n, 119, 326, 
327, 328 and n 2, 338 n 1, 346, 363, 
881 n 1,394. 

KabnIiKlan, 68 n, 89. 

K.acli, 344. 

Kacbchwabalis, The, 118. 

Ijjladir Klian, 346 and » 2. 

Kadiiu, Tlio, 367. 

Kadisij’j’ab, 72. 

Kadi-n, 238 n 3. 

Kadwal, 76. 

Kdf, Monntain of, 39 and n 1, 104 n. 
Kafa, 101 n, 193, 104 n, 

Kafaitab, 73. 

Kafurtdtlia, 75. 

Kaliandos’i, Ibrabfin, 361 and n 1. 

Kai Khnsran, 29 » 1, 330. 

Kailasa JUtn., 290 and n 1, 291, 303 and 

» 2 . 

^dim bi’nmri'Ilahi, al, 73 ». 

Kaiin bi’llab, Fadrnito Caliph, 62 n. 

$din, 86 and n, 

Kaiiaimli, 70. 

ICairawan, 62 and n. 
l^ais. Island of, 60. 

^aisar, 90. 

^laisariyyah, 63, 90 n, 95. 

Kakava, 91 n. 

Kaki, Kntbu’d-din Bakbtyar, 363, 364, 
366. 

Kdla, 132, 133, 190, 200. 

Kalali, Island of, 48 and n. 

Kalahdntaritd, 213. 

Kalyi, 48 ». 

Kalak, 104. 

Kalampur, 59. 

Kalandar, Abd All, 368. 


Kalandr, 69. 

Kalar, 84 and n. 

Kaluga-Pija, The, 279. 

Kdlatushti, 176. 

Kaddvants, The, 256. 

Kalb, tribe of, 4l7 » 2. 
l^alhat, 54. 

Kalidasa. 117 n 4. 

Kalij Khan, 392. 

Kalikata, 79. 

Kulilah and Damna, 339 and « 1 341 
and « 1. 

Kalinga, 289 n 1. 

Kalinjnr, Fort of, 59, 261 n 1, 

Kalisah, 60. 

Kali npa-pnrana, The, 220. 

Kdlija, 306 » 1. 

Kali Tnga, The, 13 n 3, 147 n 1, 174 n 
4, 239, 292, 2 93, 298, 310. 

Kolki, 293. 

Knlkyaratara, 293. 

Kall-Atz, 345. 

Kalpa, 147 « 1, 174 n 4. 

Kalpa The, 222 and n 1. 

Kalpa Sdtra, The, 188 n 1. 
Kdipa-lataddna, 283. 

Kalpa-iarti-ddna, 282. 

KalpdUta, 195. 

Kalpavasis, 195 n 3. 

Kalpa-vrikhas, The, 198 » 1. 
Kalpa-vrihsha, 286 and n 2. 
Salpupapanna, 194. 

Kalysn, 375. 

Kdma-dhenu, 11, 114 and n 2, 282 n 2, 
286, 290. 

Kama-dnk, 1 14 n 2. 

Kamal, Shaykh, 365. 

Knmaln’l Qa^k, 373. 

Kdma-idstra, 239. 

Kdmdvasdj/itva, 187. 

Kanierdn, Moniitains of, 48. 

Edmi songs, 252. 

Kamil, 354. 

Kamma, 214 n 3. 

Kampila, 83. 

Kamrdp, 48 n. 

Kdmya, 167 and n 1, 
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Kajjdda, 132 n 2, 148 n 1, 160 and n 2, 
152 n 1. 

Kapada Upa-smriti, The, 221. 

Eananj, 33, 59 and n, 319 n 3, 330, 333 
n 1, 339 n 1, 421 n 1. 

Kanahanis, The, 257 and n 3. 

Eanobi, 305. 

EanohiraTam, 305 n 4. 

IKandahar, 68 and n, 119, 364k 
Kanem, 47 n. 

Eang or Eangkin, 29 « 1. 

Kangan, 313. 

Eangrn, 306 n 4, 318. 

Kanisthd, 242. 

KanjarC, The, 267. 

Eanea, 291, 292. 

Kant, 169 n 3. 

Kandnn’l Hnmtanit;, The, 47 «, 48 n, 60 
n, 62 n, 63 «, 59 », 59 n, 81 n, 82 », 
84 «, 85. 

J^dnDn, The, 254 n 3, 268 and n 1. 
Kanga-gata, 320 n 1. 

JEdnyakd, 241. 

Eanyaknbja, 32 n 3. 

Kaoli, 98 n. 

Eapak Mnghal, 348 and n 3. 

Kapdla Tantra, The, 16 n 4. 

Eapila, 138 n 2, 139 n 1, 140 n 1, 141 
n 1. 161 n, 167, 168 » 1, 169 », 170 n 1, 
]74», 177nl. 

Eapila, The, 220. 

Eapila-yastn, 168 n 1, 292 n 1. 
Eapiiijala, The, 221. 

Eapja Fatamchala, 177 n 1. 

^aradab, 89. 

Earagban Hits., 84 n. 

Kardh, Tbo, 199 and n 2. 

Earaj, 83, 84 n, 92. 

Earak, Ebwajah. 366. 

Earakasb Malik, 345. 

^aran, 350 « 2. 

Earana. 116. 

Ed/raifa, 143. 

Karanam, 264 n 2. 

Earbala, 65 n, 391. 

ICarinain, 87 and n, 90. 

Earner, 102. 


Kariha songg, 252, 267. 

Earkbi order. The, 354. 

^arViaiya, 79 and n. 

Karmakdnda, Tbe, 165. 

Karman, 132, 133, 140, 141, 151, 166, 181, 
201 and n 4, 202 n 1, 219. 
Earmanigbat, 301 n 6. 

Karma-Vipdka, 225. 

Kaimendriya, 162 and n 1, 178. 
Kdrmgbar, 69 ?i. 

Earnak, 55 n. 

Earnal, 70. 

Earnatik, The, 119, 251. 

Karnpbfil, 312. 

Earrab, 366 and » 3. 

Earrtikeya, 304 n 5, 306 n 2, 320 n 3. 
^artia, 59. 

Earttayirya, 290 and n 1, 291 » 1. 

Eardn, 91. 

Earun, The, 6a n. 

Karuyi, 181, 182. 

Karuya-rasa, 241. 

Earwez, 89. 

Kdrya, 143. 

Easan, 98. 

Easan, 103 n. 

Easer, 31. 

Eaab, 97 and n. 

Eaeban, 84. 

Eashgbar, 88 n, 98 n, 102. 

Eaebmir, 7, 60, 119, 121, 177 n 1, 211, 
212, 252 n, 306, 337, 338 n 1, 394. 
Eaahmlr, Persia, 86 n, 89 and 7t. 
EashsbafnT Mal^jub, The, 362. 

Ea£i, 305. 

Eaiika, The, 177 n 1. 
Ka8ini-b>Mnl}d.-b-Abu Bakr, 360. 

Eofr Abmad, 62. 

^Bsr i .4arifin, 359. 

Kafr i AbdnT Earim, 76. 

]^a;r i Hindnan, 359. 
l^afr Ibn Enbayrah, 65. 

Ka;r Shirin, 81. 

Kafri, Shaykh Ismail, 356. 

Eafs4b, Mnbammad, 352. 

JKassdrs, The, 351. 

Eastamdni, 101 and n, 102. 
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Kaatilyuo, 100 

Ka^yap&f 117, 138 n 1, 227 and n 2, 228, 
280, 238 n 3, 288, 289 », 310 aad » 2. 
Eolyapa Upa-smTiti, The, 221. 

Eataligh, 102, 

Kath, 96, 97 n. 

Eath Tala, 266. 

Eatbiawar, 304 n 3. 

Eatibi, 338 » 1. 

Ii:at{f, 67, 68 n. 

Kati-mekhld, 313. 

Katlagb KbwSjah, Prince, 346 n 1, 347 
and nn 2 and 3. 

Eattani, Abu Babr, 363, 

Eattiwar, 188 n 1. 

Eatyayana, The, 221. 

Eanlam, 61. 

Eanmara, 173 n 4. 

Eaimdra-ilirityaf 223n. 

Eanmak, 327. 

Eanaalya, 291. 

Eaniiki, The, 303 and »» 3 and 6, 304 n. 
Kaustubha, 280. 

Kaustubha-ma^i, 286. 

Eaniam, 83. 

$aw6m, bill- Sayyid 4li, 373. 

Eawarah, 75. 

Eawariri, al, 362. 

Eawasbir, 67 n, 

Kawwdls, The, 256 and n 4. 
Kdya~chikitaa, 225 n. 

Kdyavyiiha, 143. 

Eayd, 334, 336 n, 336, 

Eayn, 86 n. 

Eayfitnara, 335, 

Eazi Eban, 373. 

Eazi Mal.iiuttd, 252 n 1, 373. 

E6^i Shibabu’d-din, 370. 

Eazrun, 66 and », 421 n 3. 

Eazrdni order. The, 364. 
l^azwin, 83 and n, 84 n, 87 n, 362 n 2, 
396 71 1. 

]^azwini, al, 104 n. 

Eeft, 60 71. 

Eeieh, Island of, 60 n. 

Eeith Johnston, 47 ti, 68 n, 60 n, 61 ti, 
62 7», 64 71, 66 71, 67 n, 71 n, 72 ti, 73 n. 


76 71, 78 n, 79 71, 80 ti, 82 ti, 83 n, 84 ti, 
85 71, 86 71, 90 71, 91 71, 92 ti, 96 ti, 98 n, 
303 71 3, 343 n 2, 372 a 1, 

Eellgren, 11 ti 1, 

Eend, 335 ti. 

Eerak Moab, 64 ti. 

Earioh, 101 and ti. 

Eetama, Oastle of, 76 ti. 

Eetbal, 70. 

Eetumala, 31, 

Eetnmala, 31 n 1. 

Kavala, 238 and ti 2. 

Kevala-jndna, 190. 

Eevaldnvayin, 144, 145, 166, 
Kevala-vyatirelcin, 144, 145, 166. 

Eeydah, 48 ». 

Ehabis, 67. 

EbabOr, The, 79 ti, 

Ehafif, Abu Abdn’llah Mnt)d.-b-, 353. 
Ehafifi's, The, 351. 

Ehaibar, 67. 

Ehaiiran, 51. 

Ehajd, 98. 

Ehalat, 100 ti. 

Ehalid, 91 ti. 

Ehalib, 60. 

Ebalil Aia, 369. 

Khalkhdl, 313. 

Ebaltan Mekran, 68, 

Ehan Baligh, 62 ti, 102 and ti. 
Khanda-pralaya, 147. 

Ebandesh, 448 ti. 

Khandhas, 214 ti 3, 

Khan^itd, 243. 

Ebanfon, 73 ti. 

Khanjan, The, 256 and ti 1, 

Ebanju, 52 and ti. 

Ehankarab, 96. 

Ebanku, 62. 

Ehansa, 73 and ti. 

Ehansn, or kinsay, 119 ti 1 , 

Ehansari, hlanlana Ahmad, 369. 
Ehanzadahs of Mewat, The, 118, 
EharaVan, 359 ti 3. 

Eharakdm, Shaykh AbnT 9asan, 869, 
Kharba, 200. 

Khardal, 123 ti 1, 
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Abii S<tid, 3S3, 

Kitanizis. The. 331. 

Khanri, 397. 

Shvs, 9 1. 1. 

E]39ali,63 t'. 

SHuitA 93 and n. 110. 345 a 3. 

Eiistib Aba‘I Fail Eaiarun, 431. 
Kliatlan, 363 n 1. 

Ehacli, Shaikh Abn'l Fail-b-Hasan al, 
363 and n 1. 

Ebaftn, 371. 

Ehattu, Shaykh Abm^d, 371, 373. 
Khattranga, 117. 

Ebavakand, 93. 

Ebairarnalc, 73 n. 

Ehawwaf, Silm al, 337. 

Ehazaran, 96 it. 

Ehazais, The, 101, 109. 
Ehazraj-al-Baghdadi, 333. 

Kha?rawaih, Ahmad, 333, 333. 

Ehazzdz, al, 333. 

Ehereon, 104 n. 

Ebiohi's, The, 118. 

Ehtlji, origin of the name, 344 n 6 
Ebira, 97 n. 

Ehiwo^, Abmad, 336. 

Ebi^r, al>, lOS n 1, 339, 363, 375 and a 2, 
377 and n 1, 378, 393. 

Ebi^rabad, 70. 

Ebmim, 36 n. 

Ebojand, 98 
Ehoknnd, 93 n. 

Ehondemir, 336 n 1. 

Ehorzene, 101 n. 

Ebotan, 98, 109, 110. 

Ehotwal, 363. 

Ehowayy, 80 and n. 

Ehozae, The, 100 n. 

Ebndabandab, 82 n, 83 n, 348 and h 3 . 
EhnIa;ata'I.Mnlk, The, 392. 

Ehobn, 88 n. 

Ebantila, 312. 

Ebnrasan, 3, 43 n 3, 38 n, 67, 68 n, 73 n, 
73 n, 84 It, 83, 86 and it, 87 and a, 88 
and 71, 92 and it,, 108, lIO, 326, 337 n, 
343, 345, 352. 362 n 1, 427 n 2. 
Ebnehab, 69, 307 and n 3. 


Kbnsran Enbid. 85 n. 

Ebnaian Halik. 341 and it 3. 

Ebnsian Farwiz, 81 n. 

Ebnsrnn Sbab-b-Babram Shah. 341 and 
KA I and 2. 

Ebnaranjird, So n. 

Ehnta, 93 a. 

Ebnttal. 88 n, 362 n 1. 

EhnttUn, 93, 100. 

Ehatrar. 84. 

Ehutrasb, 63. 

I Ehnzad-b. Baa, 66 n. 

EbuaUtan, 65, 66 and n, 73, 75 a, 90 n, 
SS9 », 407 ]> 1. 

Ehtrajab Ahmad, 357. 

Ehwajab Hasan, 365. 

Ehwajab-i-AbTar, 420. 

Ebwarizm, 85 n, 96 and n, 97 and n, 107, 
344, 356 n 1. 

Eid, The polar star, 39 and n S. 

?ift. 60. 

Eij, 68. 

Eilnghari, 346 n 4. 

Eim, 871. 

Eiml Hajt Shaykb Hnbd., 371 . 
Eimpnrnaba, 31 n 1, 

Kfmuiht, 315 n 3. 

Einab, 74. 

Eing, Dr., 123 n 1, 263 n 2, 312 n 3. 
Kinyara [Ein^iO, The, 255, 256. 

Kinnar, The, 254 and n 2. 
Einnara-khanda, 31. 

Kinnaraa, The, 193 n 2. 

Hinnasrin, 78, 90 and n, 91. 

^nsaj, 73 n. 

Eipdbak, 342 n 1. 

Hipcbsk, desert of, 102. 

Eipzac, 102 n. 

Eirat, Baja, 251 » 1. 

Eiratas, The, 32 n 3. 

Eirghiz Eazzaks, The, 212 n 3. 

Kirim, 103 and ti, 

Eirman, 58 n, 67 and n, 74 and », 342 n 2. 
Eirmausbab, 82 and n. 

Birmisin, 81 n, 82 and n, 90, 396 n 1. 
Kfrtaniya, The, 257. 

Eish, 16 It. 
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KishlaVi 97 «. 

Kiaht, 66 n. 

Eishiawar, 7. 

Eitab i The, 369 n 4. 

Eitabu’l Atwal, 47 n, 48 », 100 n. See 
also Atwal, Eitaba’l*. 

Kleia, 176, 181. 

Klishii, 180. 

Enights Templars, The, 64 n. 

Eooh, 124 n. 

K6il, The, 121. 

Koftgar, The, 315. 

Eobistan, 86 and n, 102. 

Eol, 69. 

Konkan, 31 n 2, 291. 

Eorab, 69. 

KordJcar, 200, 

Eosi, The, 303 « 3. 

Kossoir, 57 n. 

EotaJipda, 301 n 7. 

Kofhilddar, 312. 

Ko(i (Kror), 200 . 

Eot Eaior, 69, 362. 

Eonra, Lake of, 47. 

Erannoba Dvripa, 29. 

Ej-ipa Acharya, 169. 

Krishna. 165 n 3, 170 n 1, 197, 210, 227 
71 1, 230 JI 2, 257, 274 and n 3, 291, 292, 
299, 304 n 3, 306 and n 1, 319, 321 n 2, 
392 n 2. 

Eriahna Dwaipayana, 169 n. 

Krisligdjina, 226, 229. 

Erishna-paksha, 318 .and n 4. 
Eriabnarntara, The, 291, 

Eritamala, The, 285 and n. 

Erita Tnga, 147 7i 1, 174 7i 4. 

Erodha, 302. 

Eroia, 18 ti 1. 

Esattara, 115 n Z, 116 n 1. 

Esbatriyas, The, 114, 116, 116 7i 4, 117, 
189 71, 225, 226, 229. 264, 266, 267, 
268, 269, 272, 273, 277, 296, 298, 300, 
301, 302 71 2, 309 and ti 4, 310, 316 
and n 1, 319, 323. 

Eshaumikakalpa, 208 ti, 3. 

Eahiiita, 179. 

¥nba, 98, 100. 


Knbadian, 88, 

Enbr&, Eajmn’ddin, 356, 367. 

Kufab, 64, 72 7t, 82 ti, 350 n 2, 367, 370. 
Knban Nadi, The, 303 n 3. 

Knbnndaz, 361 n 1. 

Edku, 47. 

Eula, 310. 

Eulaid, 242. 

Enlbargah, 372 and n 1. 

IKnIzam, 63, 63. 

Enmara-kbandn, 31 and n 3, 32. 
Knmarila Bbatta, 152 n 1, 163, 164, 165, 
166, 1E9. 

Eumbhaka, 185 and n 2. . 

Knmbnlab, Island of, 47. 

ICumia, 84 and n, 86. 

$amm, 83 and ti, 84 and ti, 

■^nmr, 47 n. 

EunduTi, 314. 

^nndnz, 88 ti, 89 ti. 

Edni, islands of, 104. 

^ duyab, 95. 

Enrai, 263 and ti 2. 

Edraknrdm, 102. 

Kur’&n, The, 49 and ti, 67 n, 97 n, 108 
71 1, 376 II 2, 377 a 1, 386 u 2, 388 » 1, 
390, 432 II 1. 

^nrasbi, Abn’l ISasan al-, 868 n 1. 
Knrnydba, Jews of, 360 n 1, 

Kuraysb, 427 a 2. 

Knrayabi, Ali Shah, 362. 

Enrkanj, 96 and n, 97 and n. 

?urkub,,73 and n. 

Edrma Parana, The, 220, 286 », 289 n 1. 
Kurma Upa-pnrana, The, 220. 
Eurmavatara, The, 286. 

Eurmi caste. The, 316 n 1. 

^nrtnbab, 76. 

Earn, 31 » 1. 

Enrn-kbanda, 31. 

Enrnkshetra, 32 n 3, 226, 229, 232, 289, 
807. 

Eus, 66 and n. 60 n. 

Ewia gross. The, 229 «. 1, 300 n 1. 
Eusagara-pura, 212 n.. 

^njair, 67. 

Eusho Dwipa, 29. 
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Su^lxatnyab, 99 aad •* 

Klahmdntii“>iaLUfni^ ^ "i. 

Kiisia.&r;6 or Kusmageurai, 312 
131 , 

Kutb-i'AjiIam.} I^nriiaimM-dici, 372 . 
Kath-i-.\aLim) ^haykh ^iir, 3r7l. 

Kutba, The, 376 tind « 3, 377- 
K.ailiu*d(iiii Eibalv, 313. 

Katba’d-dia KKilji. 365- 
Knrbad-ilia of ScTecca, Mdalaiifti, 369. 
KtiFbii*'i-diu, ^-fcaykh, 373. 

Knirba ddia» SoJtjiu, 311^. 

Katbu'ddin LT* 'Lu. Slii^^ajah, 349, 366. 367, 
363. 369, 440. 

S-utham Shaykh. 359 
113 aad 3. 


JJJDHT, circamfersnce. 25. 

Labijj Tslaads. 51 'i. 

Lidhakijyili, 73, 90 *i. 

Ijigaxde, 62 i. 

tajhimdf IS7 

Laghajatakana, The, 232 rt I. 

•ndna, 243 

jOagna^ horoscope. 36 n 2. 

XinJiiiijan. 34 ozliI n- 
LaKaitjrij 312. 

LaKcndn songs. 232. 

Etahore. 69 and ?!, 304, 3 to, 346. 362 371, 
383 1 I. 441. 

Lahsa, 61, 

Like Tchad. 55 n. 
li ikhaan, 39 
Lakhnaan, 39, 345 n 3. 

Xak'^ka (lakh), 2<j0. 

£<7kw kana, 146. 

LaK‘-hr{}i4, 239 and ^ I 
Lal^h.tJ, 243. 

Liakshmi, 236 and n 4, 313 n 2, 320 n 2 
hihtd Sha-hfh( festival, 319 n 3. 

Lalita Vidtara, 212 n and » 1. 

Lamakbhar, 97. 
liimas. 212 and t* 3. 

Lauibana, longirnde, 33. 

Lamgiian, 39, 361 n. 

La more) 3, 77 n 
62 


Laiizuri, Island oi, 48^ 

L&mtnh, 54. 

Lanctlroanab., 34 n. 

Lane's Leacoa, lOS >*■ 2. 

Lane's McMleni Bgrpcians, ‘ 234 -i i. 
S7S. 

L&iijnyab, 53 and a 

Lanka. 3U and fh I, dl, 35, 36 and n 2, 
37, 43 ft 3, 318 a 3 
Lankuaui/fi tagna, 36. 

Laud)ot:a.. 90 n. 

Lar, 374. 

La?. Inland of, 61. 

Lar*, Shaykh tSSLiodud al, 374> 37a. 
Lassen, 113 n 2. 114 n 1, 120 ft 1. 169 'j, 
183 ft 1, 183 ft. 

Lilta, 12 71 2. 

LdtauIn'I A^khkar. 'Che, 333 a 
L aiakia, 73 h 
L tifr*, 55 *li. 

Lacopcus. 55 
LnugaksiiL Xbe, 221. 

Lanng 313^ 

Lawaknad. 86 93 t.. 

Xt'ao, *254 ft 

Lees. 'W 5? . 350 n 1, 

Legentit, 41 13 n 3- 

Lemlem catminry The, 49 l^ 

Xepca, 76 

Leo, The Afrrc in, 6 1 ’ 

Lenmann. Fp>f- Emesc, 169 t' 

Lewis’ AscronaoLy of che Aneiears, 16 
« 3. 35 ft 3, 38 ft L 39 ft 3, 109 « 1. 
ZtttjtL, Tlie« 140 ft 1,133 n, 298 n 3. 
linga Parana, The. 220. 

Zirjcisarfm^ 162« 175. 

Linncens. 23 a 2, 63 n. 121 i 4, l 24 
Lioa, The, 120 and i 1. 

Lisbon. 93 ft. 

Zol Kq, 303. 

Lohnn?, 251 ft 1. 

Lokaloka. 39 » 1. 

Lokayacikas. The, 217 ft 1> 

Lok£am, Aloontain of, 64 ft. 

Loznaia. 159. 

Lombardy, 101 and n, 102, 

Lotos de la bonne f ji. The. 202 n. 
r. jrif^ XI, lu7 
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Lnccoa, The, 76 n. 

Lnciae, 33 u 1, 95 n. 

Lndhiaiiah, 69, 304. 

Lahrasp, 328. 

Lunar Staiione, The, 21, 22. 

Lung, 273 and n 1. 

Lusiiania, 70 n. 

Lnxor, 65 ii, 66 n, 00 )i, 76 a. 

Lybia, 100 and n 2. 

Lycia, 01 «. 

]\lA.Vpb Jabal, 50». 
Maadan-i-Zahab, 57, 58. 

Maarrntu'u Nnaman, 76 », 78 «, 79. 
Mab.ir. 51, GO. 

Mabog, 70 Ti. 

Macau's Edit, of the Shah-Namah, 29 n 1, 
330 u. 

Macaulay, 409 » 2. 

Macedonia, 120 » 1. 

MachhiTTlirah, 69. 

Maohhii, 251 and n 1. 

Mauhiii, 7 fl 1. 

Mackenzie, Major, 191 n 3, 198 n and nn 
1 and 2. 

Mada, 302. 

Madagascar, 47. 

Maditin al-, 65, 90 n, 326 and n 5, 360 n 1. 
Madakshon, 47 n 
Madan-i-Zamurrad, 56. 

Madari Order, The, 370. 

Madeira Islands, The, 33 R 1, 123 a 1. 
Madhava Acharya, 158 n. 

Madhulhiitmtca, 183. 

Madliu-dlienu, 228. 

Jlladhyu, 212. 

Madhya-desa, 32 n 3, 33, 110. 

Madhya niana, 243. 

Madhyama, astronomy, 17. 

Madhyama, musical note, 247, 249. 
Madhyama women, 243. 

Madhyama- grama, 246 n. 

Madhyamikas, The, 213 « 1, 216 and 
n 1. 

Madina Celi, 93 n, 100 n, 

Madinah i Salad, 80, 


I Madinah-i'Suri, 62, 

Madinah i 'Tabarkah, 9 1. 

Madiuatn’l Faraj 77. 

Madinatn’l Walid, 93, 100 a, 
Madinat-u’t-Tayyib, 64. 

Madras, 284 1. 

Madunah, Island of, 49. 

Madura, Island, 49 ?!. 

Minnaca, 77 r. 

Mafah, 75 n. 

Magadha, 212 n, 292 ii 1. 

Mdgadha, 116, 

M5gndhas, The, 115 n 2. 

Magadozo, 47 ». 

Maghrarah, 76. 

Maghrib, The 90 ». 

Maghribi, MoWyi’ddin, 20 and n 2. 
Hagians, The, 336 v 1, 337. 

Magog. 7 n 1. 

Magrela, 312. 

Maguyla, riror, 62 n. 

Mdh, 82 n. 

Mah of Kdfah, 82 n. 

Mah^bharata, The, 169 n, 168 m 1, 217 n 1, 
230, 238 M 3, 241 n 1, 274 n 3, 285 n 1, 
287 M, 291 n 1, 310 m 1. 

Mahabhasbya, The, 177 n 1, 224 « 2. 
Mahabhir fair. The, 288 n. 
MahdbhiUu-ghalu-ddna, 283 and n 1. 
Malia-biddiya, 11. 

Mahadeva, 8, 10, 11, 148, 163, 161, 204 
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Nusayy, 377. 
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Nnxnina. 99 ii. 

Nnzhat nT llnshtak, 50 >i. 33 ». 

N^dstt, 249 «. 

Nydya, 144 n. 
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132 I. 2, 135 n 2. 141. 143 n 3. 146 
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Oder, The, 77 «. 
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Old llan of the Monntain, The. 396 n 1. 
Old Testament. The, 72 n, 73 b. 
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Oijdicd. 348 ti 3. 

Olsbansen, 83 n. 

Om. 184 n 5, 278. 
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On, 74 n. 
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Ophir. 53 n. 

Ordeal, The, 262. 

Orissa, 31 7i 2, 304 b 4. 

Oriyn, 120 n, 
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Osiris, 60 n, 
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Oitc, 23n 3, 24 n 1, 29 b 1, 38 nn 2 and 3. 
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97 n, 98, 103 and n, 104 n, 252 «. 
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Ozein, 29 n 1. 
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Faddrthas, The, 204 «. 

Paddhati, 150. 

Pttdma, 200. 

Fadma Furunn, The, 10 » 2, 220, 221 n 1. 
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P4ol, 69. 

Fagra?, 78 «. 

Pohr, 15. 

Pail, 313. 

Faila, 116 n 2. 

Fdinnits, The, 206 and n 1. 
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Frtitra, 172 and n 2, 
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Falormo, 73 n, 77 n. 
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Famir, The, 103 n, 

Fampelnna, 101 71. 
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Paiicha-ldiigala-ddna, 283. 
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Panchatikha, 169 71 . 

Panchikrita, 161. 
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Fandnah, 371. 
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F4nipat, 69, 368, 369, 425 71 2. 
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330, 346, 364, 425 71 2. 
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Panjbir, 89 n. 
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Paiu, 173. 
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Pegn, 212. 
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Pharaohs, Tho, 60 n. 
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224 H. 
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Pliny, 24 n 2, 33 n 1, 38 ?i 3, 71 7i, 79 n, 
91 71, 304 71 7. 
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Pompelo, 101 n. 

Pompoy, 95 n. 

Pontic coast, The, 101. 
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Porns, 330, 331, 336, 392. 
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PrabliRkai-n Gnrn, 153, 151, 155, 156. 
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Fraditlha 214. 
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Frudhiim, The, 14 n 1. 
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Pracd, 409 n 2. 

Prayalbhd, 242. 
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Prakrits, The, 120 n. 

Pralaya, 146, 147. 
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Pratydhdra, 183, 186. 
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4 and 5, 190, 216. 
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Pravritti, 129, 139, 140, 141, 179 n 1. 
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Praydjas, 158 ti. 
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Pudgala, 200 and n 6, 201 and n 1 and 3, 
203 n 2. 

Pukara, 307 n 2. 
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Pnkkaaas, 115 n 2. 

Fulastya, 291 n2, 310. 

Pulisa, 23, 25 nn 2 and 8, 35 n 2, 
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Tuny a, 201. 

T&mb, 110. 
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Puranag, The, 10 » 2, 11 n 1, 17 n 1, 28 
n 2, 32 fl 1, 163 n 1, 192 » 1, 219, 220 
nn 2 and 3, 318 n 4. 

Purbi, 70. 

Puci, 151 11 . 
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PArydvatdra, 284, 293. 

Pnrneah, 303 n 3. 

Furohita, 310. 

Pui'nsha, 163 n 1, 170 and nn 1 and 2, 
174. 

Pfirva, 113. 
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PArvatva, 135. 
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Pyramids, The, 328 n 3. 
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ABJCB, The, 254 and n 3, 255, 257, 
258. 

Babbath Ammon, 63 n. 

Babi’ab, 355 and n 1. 

Babiah Adawiyah, 355 n 1. 

Babiisah, 94. 

Bafin’ddfn Safawi, Mir, 423. 


Bdga, passion, 139, 140, 141, 181, 302. 
Rdga, mnsic, 248 n 3, 249 and n and 
n 1. 

Rdgdlapa, 252. 

Sdga~vivciddhyiiya, 248. 

Baghii, Raja, 117 and n 4. 

Baghn-vansa, The, 117 « 4. 

Bagini, 248 n 3, 249 » 1. 

Bah, 71. 

Bai, 25 n 1, 65 n, 74 n, 83 n, 84 and n, 
352 n 2. 

Rni, 123 n 1. 

Baja Brahmans, 116. 

Raja Gang, 374 n 2. 

Bajagjiba, 189 n, 211 n 3, 292 n 1. 
Sajtt.guna, 10 and » 2. 

Rdjaniti, 259. 

Rajas, 160, 161, 173, 178 » 2, 179. 

Rdjasas, The, 221 n 2. 

Rajasthan, Todd’s, 290 » 1. 

RdJasAya sacrifice. The, 158 n. 
RdJa-sdya-yaJAa, 281. 

Bajcndralala Mitro, 135 n 2, 142 » 1, 
152 » 1, 166 n 4, 162 n 2, 177 n 1. 
See also, hlitra. Dr. 

Rajgir, 211 and n 3. 

RdJ(i a fish, 296 and n 4. 

Rajoharana, 208 nn 3 and 4. 

Bajpntana, 307 n 2. 

Bajputs, The, 117, 290 n 1. 

Rdju, 195, and n 1, 106. 
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Bakasi, The, 33. 

Bakbah, 90 
Baki^ah, 79 and n. 

Bakk£n, 99. 

Eaksha-bandhana, 319. 

Rdlshasa, 172. 

Rdksbasa marriage, 309 and n 4. 
Bfikshasas, The, 172 and » 3, 291, 309. 
Bam, 63. 

Bam Hnrmnz, 66, 360 » 1. 

Bam Shahristan, 68 n. 

Bama, 159 n, 274 and it 3, 287 it, 289, 291 
and n 1, 299, 305 n 3, 318 and n 3, 
319 It, 392 n 2. 

Bama Chandra, 117 n 4, 202. 
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Bamttratara, The, 291. 

Bdmfiyaiia, The, 1S9 n, 274 n 3, 291 n 3, 
SOI n 6, 318 n 3. 

Bambha, 286 and n 4. 
liilmganga. The, 304 n 5. 

Bdmithan, 338 n 3. 

Bam!thani, Khirajah Ali, 338 and n 3. 
Bamlah, 63. 

Bamoth Gilead, 72 n, 

Bamya, 81 ii 1. 
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Bankatta, 289. 

Has, 13. 

Easa, 134, 240 n 3. 

Basas, The, 240, 211 M 1. 

Easdbhasa, 243. 

Basatala, 32. 

Eaga-Tidya, 239. 
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BiUi, 317 a 1. 
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Baudra, 211. 
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Bazin’ ddin Ali Laid, Shaykh, 856, 
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Beinand, 29 n 1, 30 n 1, 33 n 1, 39 n 2, 
43 n 3, 47 n, 48 n, 49 n, 54 h, 55 n, 
56 n, 58 n, 60 n, 61 n, 63 n, 68 n, 
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185 n. 
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Bonnkd, 290. 

Besht, 84 71. 

Ben, 375 7i 2. 

Beva-Bhdnda, The, 220 n 4. 

Bewd, The, 289 n. 

Bewd Parana, The, 289 7i. 

Bhadamanthns, 33 7t 1. 

Bhagae, 84 n. 

Bhazes, 106 n 1, 107 ti. 

Bhodea, Island of, 62, 77 n. 

Bhojds, 69, 303 and n 3. 

Bibdt Amir, 68. 

Bibdt Fnrawah, 85 ». 

Bibdt Tdhir-b-Ali, 92 n, 

Hig-TOda, The, 116, 128, 219 and n 1, 
272 n 1, 273 n. 

Riksha, 31 and n 2. 

^ishalha, 247, 249. 
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^ishis, The, 307, 309, 310 n 1, 319 n 3. 

Bitnmdla, The, 285 n, 
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n 2, 214 n 1, 216 n 1. 
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Boer, Dr., 129 n I, 132 n 2, 135 n 2, 136 
n and n 1, 137 7t 1, 143 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
146 n 1, 148 n 1, ISO n 1, 151 n and 
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Bohilkand, 69 n. 
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Soh-tt &sb, 296 and n 4. 

Bomaka, 30, 31. 

Bomana, The, 44. 

Borne, 44, 94, 93 n, 32S m 3, 377 n 1, 
Boaetta, 63 ». 

Boat, Dr., 206 n 1. 

Boamelia, 369. 

Bonsaye, 98 n. 

Bontlcdge, Mr., 120 « 1. 

Bosbnrgb, 48 n, 124 n, 298 n 1. 
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123 n 1, 312 n 3. 
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Budaki, 340 7i, 407 and n 1. 

Bndra, 8, 113. 

Bukah, 71 n. 

Bnkhkhaj, 68. 

Bnkna’ddin, Sbaykb, 363, 372. 

Bum, 100, 369 n 1. 

Bumi, Manlana Jal(ila’ddin,369, 404, 
Biimiya Knbra, 96. 

Bnmphina, 28 n 2. 

Itupa, 134, 214, 

BupaUja, 363 n. 

BApdldpa, 253. 

Biipar, 69. 

Bda, 93. 

Bnaaia, 98 n. 
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Bnstam, 327 n 1, 329 and n and n 1, 330. 
Buyam, 333. 
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Saadi, Shaykh, 316, 349. 

Saadn’ddin, 390. 

Sabaco, 328 n 3. 

Sabbdb, ^aaan, 396 and n 1. 

SUbda, 129, 137, 138 n 3, 164, 155, 191. 
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Sabeana, Tbe, 407 n 1. 

Sabi, as-, 407 and n 1. 
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Sabuktigin, Amir Na^iru’ddin, 340. 
Sdbur, 66 n. 

Sabzawar, 83. 
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22 n 2, 35 n 2, 40 n 1, 43 n 3. 107 a, 
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204 n, 203 n 1. 
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Sagara, Baja, 117 and n 4. 
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Sakhi, 244. 
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Saktif 239. 
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Samadm, Khwajah, 357. 

Samddhi, 142 n, 182 and n, 183, 186 and 
» 1 . 

Bdmagri, 143. 

Samairam, 73. 

Bamdna, 149 n, 162 and n 2, 245 n 1. 
Samanaska, 192 » 4. 

Samandan, 52. 

Samani, Na;r-b.At}mad, 340 n. 


Samdnide dynasty, The, 407 n 1, 
Bdmans, 158 n, 

Bdmdnya, 132, 133 and n 2, 151, 241, 
Samaria, 72 », 378 » 1. 

Samarkand, 24 n 1, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 «, 
99, 330, 361 n 1, 862 n 1, 367. 

Samarrd, 80. 

Samavdya, 132, 133, 134 and n 1, 135, 
151, 152, 154. 

Bamavdydngam, The, 203 n 2, 204. 
Bamavdyi Kdrai}a, 143, 

Sdmareda, The, 116, 128, 152 n 1, 219 
and n 1, 225. 

Samba Upa-pur., The, 220. 

Sambddi, 240 «. 

Sambal, 69. 

SambaJaka, 69 «, 

Sambandha, 160. 

Sambhala, 293. 

Sambhar, 314 and n 3. 

Sambhava, 156 n 4. 

Bambh&-nd4i, 233. 

Sdmipya, 305. 

§dmit, 252 and n. 

Bamjnd, 192 ni, 197 
Sammdkun, The, 336 n 1. 

Sammdsi, Khirdjab, 358 and n 3, 359 
and n. 

Samos, Island of, 77 ii, 90, 1 00 n. 
Samosata, 78 n, 95 n, 

Sampat, 70. 

Samprajiidta-samddhi, 182. 

Sampdi na, 248. 

Sdmsun, 1 01, 103 », 104 n. 

Baniuclichaya, 158 n. 

Bajimdaya-aatya, 215, 

Sanmdra, 200 . 

Samndrika, 238. 

Samnel, son of Aadiya, 56 n, 57 ». 
Sdmun, 102. 

Samurah, 102, 

Bamvaha, 17. 

Bainvara, 202 and n 2, 203. 

Bamyoga, 128, 134 and n 1, 135, 147. 
San^d, 50 and n, 51 n, 54 n, 

Sanad, 264 n 2. 

Sanak, 10. 
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Sandnda, 183 and n 1. 

Sanandana, 10, 161 n 2. 

Sanaian, 10. 

Sanatkamara, 10. 

Sanatkumara, The, 220 and n 1, 221, 
Sandabil, 52 and ». 

Sandal, 338 » 1. 

Sandhyd rite. The, 157 » 1, 271, 275, 276, 
277, 279, 291. 

S^andilya, 310 n 2. 

Bangarins, 70 «. 

Sangita, 215 and IF. 

Sangiba Darpana, The, 247 « 3, 248 n 1, 
249 nn 1 and 2, 250 nn 5 and 17, 258 
' n 3, 258. 

Sangita Batnakaia, The, 246 n, 249 n, 
251 » 2. 

Bangraha, 150. 

Sanliaja tribe. The, 55 ». 

Sanjar, 70. 

Sanjir, 26, 27. 

Sanjar, Sultan, 92 ti. 

Sanjihirsha, 149. 

SanjUa, 211. 

Bankdi-a fish, 296 and n 4, 
S^ankara-Aobarya, 153 n 1. 

S'aukara Swanil, 226 n 2, 

Sankarshapa, 165 n 3. 

Sankarshana Ulmamsa 165. 

S^anTiha, 200, 286. 

S'ankha Likliita, The, 321. 
l^anTcha-pitjd , 280. 

Skrikhiiti, 2-13. 

Sanlshyd, 128, 135, 154, 168 n 1. 
Sdnkhya-Karika, The, 175 nn 2 and 4. 
Sankhya philosophy. The, 14 « 1, 181 ii 
1, 189, 213. 

Sankhya Sutras, Tho, 1 11 n 1, 152 n 1, 
153 n, 169 «, 176 n 1, 

Sankhya sj'stem, Tho, 1 39 n 1, 112 n 2, 
161 n, 163 n, 167, 168 7? 1,169 71, 170 
71 3, 177 « 1, 178 and n 3. 

Sankhyas, The, 169 nn 1 and 3. 

Banhrdnti, 321. 

Sannydi>a period. The, 278. 

Sannyasin, 278 and » 1, 281, 323. 

Sansaya, 129, 139, 142, 136, 180, 181. 

64 


Sanskdra, 135 and n 2, 136 n, 175 7i 2, 
170 71 I, 181 71 1, 214. 

Sanskrit language, Tho, 120 n. 

Santa, 241. 

Bantarem, 93 and n. 

Bantosha, 184. 

Santriyyah, 100 n. 

Sanyanm, 187 and n 1. 

Sapalceha, 144 71 1. 

Bapaisha saliva, 144 and n 1. 

Saphat of Abelmeula, 378 n 1. 

Sapor, 66 n, 75 11 . 

Saptaka, The Hindu, 245 71 1. 

Saptamt festival, 318. 

Sapta-rUhi, 19. 

Sapta-sigafa-dina, 283. 

Bar, 238 n 1. 

Sarada Prasada Ghushn, 246 n, 249 71 , 
253 It 1. 

Saragossa, 93 n, 100 ». 

§arai, 103 and 71 . 

Sarakhs, 87 and n, 93 n, 

Sarandip, Island of, 48. 

Bdraug songs, 252 and n. 

Bdranga, 286. 

Sdrangaihanus, 3S6. 

Bdrangi, The. 255 and n 2. 

Saras, 296. 

Saraswati, 11. 

Sarasrati, Tho, 32 n 3, 286 n 5, 303. 
Sardu, The, 303 
Sararati, The, 304 7t 5. 

Sariiyn, The, 303. 

Sarddniyab, Island of, 77. 

Bardot, 120 and n 1. 

Sarfiitain, 89. 

Barga, 150. 

Sargas, The, 173 n 4. 

Sarhind, 361 71. 

Sdri, 83, 

Sari Novian, 316. 

Sdriha, 296. 

Sarikirnidn, 101 and n. 

Sarikol, 103 n. 

Sarir Allan, 101 , 

Bartra, 129, 130, 

Sat isripa, 173. 
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San'y Sakatf, 362, 353, 365 » 1, 356. 
S&nyah, 85 n. 

Sbriard-prabha, 195 n 3. 

^arkhad, 72. 

Sarkhech, 371. 

Sarmandal, The, 255. 

Sarmatia Asiatica, 110 n 1. 

Sarmin, 78. 

Saronj, 59. 

Sar?ar, 72. 

Sarshaf, 123 n 1. 

Saruj, 79. 

Sdripya, 305. 

Sarva Sangraha Dar&ina, The, 164 n 1, 
155 n 1, 158 n, 169 n 1, 178 n 1, 192 n 
2, 193 », 200 « 6, 201 n and n 4, 202 
n 2, 213 n 1, 214 « 2, 216 n, and n 1, 
217 » 1. 

Sarviirtha-Siddha, 194 «. 

Sar-tfnd, The, 254. 

Sarwin, 68. 

Sdah(dngd, 280. 

Saeaanian dynaaty, The, 337. 

SValra, 150. 

S'ntadrn, The, 304. 

Satanika, Baja, 117. 

S'atapatha Brahmana, 310 i> 1. 

Sata-riipa, 10 and n 1. 

Satdtapa, The, 221. 

S'atatapa-Bhpga, 225 n 3. 

SblJia, 244. 

Sd/ki rice, 263 and n 1. 

Salt, 209. 

Satff, 62. 

Satpratipaisha, 145 a 1. 

Sati-nka, 10 n 1. 

Sattapanni, 212 n. 

Sattra oBerings, 158 n. 

Sattva-guna, 10 and n 2, 11. 

Sattvikas, The, 221 n 2. 

Sattwa, 133 n 2, 160, 161, 162, 180. 
Saturn, 12. 

Satya, 184. 

Satya-Ioka, 32, 164 » 2. 
gatyavati, 303 n 5. 

Batyayati, The, 303. 

Satya-ynga, The, 11, 12, 285, 286, 287. 


Stiucha, 184. 

Saudharma, 194 it. 

Sangatas, The, 188 n 1. 

S'aukara, The, 220. 

Sankhnssi, The, 303 n 3. 

Saul, 64 n. 

Sanmyakhanda, 31. 

Saunders, Trelawney, 304 n 4. 

Saura Upa-pur., The, 220 and n 4. 
Saurascni Fralcrit, 120 n. 

Santi, 287 ». 

Sautranlikas, The, 213 » 1, 216 and » 1. 
Bavala, 114 n 2. 

Savichdra, 182. 

Savita, 272 » 1. 

Savitarktt, 182, 183. 

Savitri, 11, 172 n 1, 307 n 2. 

Savitri, The, 272 n 1. 

Sawdd-lcdr, The 316. 

Sawah, 83. 

Sawakin, 49, 57 n. 

Saxons, The, 100 n. 

Sayfa’ddiD, 342. 

Sdynjya, 305. 

Sayyar, Ahmad-h-, 354. 

Sayydri, Abu’l Abbas, 354. 

Sayyaris, The, 351. 

Snyyid Ahmad, 374. 

Sayyid Ibrahim, 875. 

Sayyid Mahmud Bnkhari, 374. 

Sayyid Mubarak Ghaznayl, 368. 

Scalabis, 93 ». 

Scaliger, 377 n 1. 

Schelling, 159 n. 

Schoponhaner, 139 n 1, 178 » and n. 3. 
Sohroeder, L. von, 169 ». 

Sclavonians, The, 190. 

Scotland, 100 ». 

Scythia, 212. 

Scytbopolis, 64 n. 

Bebasteia, 95 n. 

Sebastopol, 104 n, 

Sejelmdsah, 54 n, 55 n, 61. 

Bekrd, 312. 

Sela, 58 n, 

Belah, 61 n. 

Belencia, 78 n. 
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Seleucaa Nicalor, ?9 n. 

Soljuk. dynast7 of, 407 n 1, 

Sem, 375 and n 2, 377. 

Sepcnagint, The, 53 n. 

Sera Barakah, 103 n, 

Seringapatam, 60 n. 

Serag, 375 n 2. 

Sesodias, The, 118. 

Selvara Saukhya, 177 n 1. 

Seville, 76 n. 

Sewalik Mfeas., The, 348. 

Sewistiin, 68 n, 344 n 3, 418. 

Sewra, 210 and n 2. 

Sezdah~tdl!, The, 267. 

Sfakns, 71 n, 

Bhaiaiah-ldr, The, 316 and n 1. 
Shabankarah, 67. 

Shabdiz, 314 n 1. 

Shabdiz, name of a horse, 81 n. 
Shab-i-bardl, 320. 

ShabuTgan, 43 « 3. 

Shddava, 248 and n 2. 

Shaddsd b. i^iid, 49 n. 

Siaddarsdna, The, 127. 

Sha4Ja, 247. 

Shafiai, Imam, 421. 

Sbagharijan, 98 n. 

Shdh Aalam, 372, 374. 

Shah K6sim Anwdr, 374. 

Shah Mad6r, 370. 

Shah Mohammad Qaann, 374. 

Shah Niamatn’llah Wall, 374. 

Shahabdd, 69. 

Bhahjahdn, 86. 

Shahnd {Surnd}, The, 256 and n 2. 
Shabnaj, 53. 

Shah Xama, The, 29 n 1, 86 «, 327 n 1, 
328 n 1, 338 n 1. 

Shahpur, 336 n 1, 337. 

Shahpur, minister of Farviz, 314 n 1 . 
Shabrabad, 75 n. 

Shabrastani, 336 n 1 . 

Shahrazur, 80 and n 81 and ». 
Shahr-Sabz, 97 and n. 

Shaizar, 78 and'n, 90 and n, 91 n. 
Shaka-dwipa, 28. 

Shakespeare, 249 m 1. 


Shakik of Balkh, 352. 

ShaTcti, 154. 

Shalj, 102. 

Sh&l, 119. 

Shalmali-dwipa, 28. 

Shamkur, 95. 

Bhamsn’ddin Mnjaffar, Shaykh, 370. 
Shamsn’ddin Tabrizl, 369. 

Shamns, 77, 90. 

Shangal, 388 n 1. 

Shanjn, S3 «. 

Shaut Ydka, 102. 

Shapur, 66. 

Sharafo’ddin, Sbaykh, of F&nipat, 368. 
Sharafn’ddm Mnniri, Shaykh, 370. 
Sharif Jnrjani, Sayyid, 422. 

Shahristan, 02 and n. 

Sharja-grdma, 246 ». 

Sharjah, 50. 

ShdraTt, The, 121 and n 2. 

Sharmal^an, 87. 

Sharoshan, 352. 

Shish, 97 «, 98 and n. 

Shalt Gharnis, 49 n. 

Shaft Enbir, The, 62 », 72 tl. 

Shaft Meldir, 49 ». 

Shattari, Bahan’ddin, 373, 375. 

Shattari, Shaykh Kdsa, 373. 

Shattari order, The, 422. 

Shattrinda, The, 221 ti 3. 
Shattrindanmata, The, 221 » 8. 
Shdwakath, 98. 

Shdyab, 100. 

Shaykh AbduTlnh, 375. 

Shaykh Abu Bashid, 448. 

Shaykh Abu Turab, 448. 

Shaykh AbuT Barokat, 447, 448 n, 
Shaykh Abu’l l^amid, 448. 

Shaykh Abn’l Khayr, 418. 

Shaykh Abn’l Makdrim, 448. 

Shaykh Ahmad, 367, 369. 

Shaykh Alai, 427 and » 1. 

Shaykh Atan, 419. 

Shaykh Unsain, 365. 

Shaykh Iraki, 349. 

Shaykh Khizr, 419. 

Sbaykh Musa, 418. 
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Shaykh Mubarak, 419, 450. 

Shaykh Omnr of Tattab, 422. 

Shaykh Salar, 419. 

Shaykh Yusuf, 422. 

Shea, 337 n. 

Sheddd, 327 n 1. 

Shorn, 109. 

Shemakha, 96 n. 

Sher Khitu, 424, 435 n 1. 

Sher Shdh, 363 n, 421 n 1. 

Shorgir, 59. 

Shelling, 118 n 1. 

Sheruyah, 338 n 2. 

Shetlands, The, 42 n 1, 104 ». 

Shibdm, 48. 

Shibli, ash-, 35S and n 1. 

Shifii’, Tlio, 421 and « 4. 

Shihdbu'ddin, Sultdn, 341 and » 2, 343 
and n 2. 

Shild, 63 
Shilhd, 63 n. 

Slurdz, 05 «, 67, 73 n, 74 n, 840, 353, 
876, 421 It 3, 422, 423 n 2, 424. 

Shfi'dzi, liiutbu'ddin, 27. 

Shii'in, 8t n, 314 n 1. 

Shirwdn, 00 and n. 

Shmonn, 56 n, 

Shtibah, 248 n 3. 

Shubrukdn, 88 n. 

Shnghr Bakds, 78- 
Sbumdu, 93. 

Shushuah, 57 n. 

Shuster, 65 n, 00. 

Siah Kos, Jazirah i, 96. 

Sialhoi, 69. 

Siam, 205 ii 2. 

Siamese, The, 392. 

Sibatraih, 73 n, 338 n 3. 

Sichem, 72 n, 

Sicily, 71 «, 77 and n. 

Siddh. Muktav., 133 it 3. 

Siddhdnta, 129, 143. 

Siddhanta, Tho, 204 n, 205 n 1. 

Siddhdnta S'iromani, The, 17 n 1, 31 n 1, 
36 nl. 

Siddhdntas, The, 11 n 2. 

Siddhapura, 30, 31. 


Siddhi, 176. 

Sidon, 64 n. 

Sidra, Gulf of, 62 n. 

8ilfin, battle of, 350 » 2. 

Siirt, 91 and n. 

Sijistan, 58 n, 68 n, 91 and n, 361. 

Sijizi, Khwdjah Muinu’dJin, 349, 362 
363. 

Sijz, 361. 

Sikandar Lodi, Sultan, 375, 419. 
Sikandar Sur, 425 n 2. 

Sikandrah, 397. 

Bdch, 206 n. 

8il^ldb, 104 and ». 

Sitehd, 223 and n I. 

Siktajantra, The, 27. 

Sila, 49. 

Silab, Island of, 58. 

Silvestre de Saty, See De Saoy. 

Sim-bdf, The, 316. 

Simhatii^da fish, 29671 4. 

Siminidn, 88 and n. 

Simnan, 84 n, 85, 325 n I. 

Simnunf Shaykh Alau’ddiu as-, 361. 
Sind, 68 and n, 110, 119, 252, 338 7t 1 
342, 344 and nn 3 and 4, 346, 347, 419 
421 71 1. 

Sinddn, 52 and n. 

Sind&pnr, 52 n. 

Sindari, 250 n 5. 

Sindhi, 120 ti. 

Siniz, 66. 

Sin jar, 79 and n. 

Sinope, 101 it, 102 ii. 

Sintara, 100. 

Sinus Adnlicus, 43. 

Sinus Avalites, 47, 48 7i. 

Sipdhdn, 267 7i 4. 

Sirdf, 59 n, 61 7i, 67 and ti. 

Sirhind, 69. 

Sirjan, 67 and ti. 

Sirrain, 51 and ti. 

Sis, 78 71. 

Sfs-ph'Al, 312. 

Sishya, 205, 206 ti. 

Sistan, 68, 325, 327 n 1, 364. 

Bidnpdla, 292. 
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Sita, 1S9 n, 287 », 318 n 3. 

Bitapur, 287 n. 

S'iva, lOn 2, 113 n 2, 185 ti, 189 n, 283 « 1, 
287 » 1, 290 n 1, 298 n 2, 305 n 2, 
309 n 3j 321 n 2. 

S^iva Atmata^vara, 307 n 2. 

S^ivadharma, The, 230. 

S’iva-rdtri, Tho, 298 and n 2, 305, 321. 
Siwanah, 373. 

Siwas, 95 and n. 

Six Principal UagaB, Sir Tagore’s, 252 n 
and H 2, 254 n, 

Biyiimak, 325. 

Skanda Parana, The, 220. 

Skanda TJpa-smfiti, The, 221. 

S'kandha, 200. 

Skandhaa, 214 n 3. 

Slavonia, 104 and n, 105. 

Smaratfo, 191. 

Smita, 240, 

Smith’s Dictionary, 13 n 1, 26 « 1, 33 n 1, 
34 n 1, 43 n 2, 55 «, 56 «, 60 n, 63 «, 
64 68 «, 71 n, 72 n, 70 n, 79 n, 81 «, 

90 «, 91 «, 93 n, 94 n, 95 «, 109 nn 1 
and 2, 101 n 1. 

Smfiii, i 38 and n 4, 158 n, 180, 181, 182, 
221 and n 1. 

Smritia, The, 201. 

Snelia, 135. 

Socotra, Island of, 48. 

Sofalah, 47, 52 ». 

Sofir, 53 71. 

Sogdiana, 29 n 1, 89 tj, 110 77 1, 

Soghd, 97 71 , 99. 

Sohagpur valley, 290 » 1. 

Sohld songs, 257. 

Sohraward, 83. 

Soka, 302. 

Boldh, 300 and n 2, 

Solankhis, The, 118. 

Solghdt, 103 and 71 , 10471. 

Soloenka, The, 103 n. 

Solomon, 411 7t 1, 

Soma, 117, 219 n 1. 

Somabanit, Tho, or lunar race, 117. 
Somali land, 47 ti. 

Sommonacodom, 205 ti 2. 


Somnat, Idol temple of, 58. 

Son, The, 304 71 7. 

Sonargdon, 69. 

Sonbhadra, 288. 

Sonus, The, 304 71 7. 

Sopeithes, 120 n 1. 

Sophara, 53 n. 

Boron, 287 and ti 2, 305, 

Sort, 62 71. 

Soudan, The, 47, 50. 

Sou-toheou, 98 n. 

Spa, 85 71. 

Spain, 20 7i 2, 76 and 7i, 77, 93 and n, 100 
and 77 , 101, 102, 110. 

Bparh, 135, 

ffraddhtt, The, 284, 296, 316. 

^raddhd (inclination), 181, 182. 
S'rdddha-Kanija-gata, 320. 

S'r.imana, 188 n 1, 205 7(2, 208 77 1, 
S'ramana Gautama, 205 7i 2, 211 77 1. 
S’rdvdkas, 189 77 , 204 71 , 209. 

B'mva^a, 141. 
ffravatfi festival, 819 n 2. 

Sri, 11, 

S^fi Bhdgavata, The, 220 77 4. 

S^rinagar, 226 77 2. 

S'ringdra, 311. 

S'fingdra-raaa, 240 and 77 3. 

S'riuga-vanta range, 30, 31. 

S'n-panchamt festival, 318. 

Sripcti, 13 77 3. 

S’rf-rdga, 249. 

Briahti, 147. 

Sriahtyddi festival, 318. 

Sfuti, 138 77 4, 158 77 , 221 77 1. 

S'rntis, Musical, 245 77 1, 246 77 . 

St. Hilaire, M., 140 77 1, 169 77 , 197 77 1’ 
202 77 , 211 77n 1 and 2. 

St. Irene, 93 77 . 

St. Iria, 93 77 , 

St. James of Compostella, 102 at. 

St. Martin, M., 99 77 . 

Stat. Acct. of Bengal, 189 77 , 

Stevenson, 188 n 1, 189 77 . 

Stkdndngam, The, 203 77 2, 204. 

Bthdvara, 173. 

Sthavara, 192 77 3. 
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Bihdvira, The, 206. 

SthitiBthajpaJccii 136 n 2, 136. 

Slhiila (gross), 161. 

StMla sarira, 175. 

Straho, 65 n, 101 331 n 1, 333 n 1. 
Stydna, 181. 

Sncabia, 57 n. 

Saciana, 110 n 1. 

Sndik, 104. 

Sdddn, The, 108, 109. 

Suddha, 339 n 1. 

S’uddha-hhttirava, 2S0. 

Siiddha-nala, 250. 

Sudharah, 69. 

Sudliodana, Baja, 211, 293. 

Sudras, The, 114, IIS, 116, 118, 225, 226, 
231, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 268, 269, 
272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 277, 279, 281, 
295, 296, 298, 300, 301, 802 and n 2, 309 
andn 4, 310, 316 and tt 1, 317, 321, 
323. 

STudra Brahmans, 116, 117. 

Snez, 63 n. 

Suf&rah, 52 and «. 

§lu6, Abdn’r Bahman as-, 25 and n 1. 

Sdff Badhni, Shaykh, 366. 

$ufiisn], 362 n 1. 

Sufis, The, 126, 353. 

Sufiyabad, 370 n 1. 

Sufyan Thauri, 351 and n 2, 355 n 1. 
Sngandha Farrata, 31. 

Sugata, 211 n 1. 

Snghra, Najmn’ddin, 366. 

Si'yhrdi, 252 and n 2. 

Snhar, 51. 

Snhrawardi, 355, 356, 363, 366, 367, 369. 
Snhrawardi order. The, 354, 422, 
Suhridprdpti-siddhi, 176. 

Sukara-Ksbetra, 287 n 2. 

Sukha, 135, 139. 

S'ukla range. The, 30, 31. 

I^ukla-paksha, 318 and n 4, 319 n. 

S^uhra, 194 n. 

Bdkshma (subtile), 161. 

Sdkehma-Sarira, 162, 178. 

S^nkti range, 31 and n 2. 

Sl%a’l Ahw&z, 66 n. 


Sn^Futra, Island of, 66. 

Sniayman Ats, 358. 

Biili, Island of, 49 and n, 58. 

Sulkhad, 72 n. 

Snltaniyyah, 82 «, 83. 

Snltankot, 69. 

Snltanpur, 69, 304 and n 3. 

Saltan n’t Tarikin, 367. 

SnmaisBf, 78 and n. 

Snmak, Island of, 58 n. 

Sumantn, 116 n 2. 

Sumantu Upa-smtiti, The, 221. 

Bumati, 117 n 4. 

Bnmatra, Island of, 48 ». 

Snm5m, Mtn., 28, 30, 31, 32, 149, 

Son, The, 12, 117, 277. 

Snn-god, The, 12 n 1. 

Sunim, 69 n. 

Sdngiras, The, 118. 

Sannam, 69. 

Sdipa, 258. 

Snpara, 52 n. 

Supdra-tuskfi, 176, 

SnpSrSTo, monntain, 31. 

Bur Dfis, 252 n. 

Siir S£gar, 252 n, 

Btira, 286. 

Snrabhi, 114 n 2. 

SdrajbanH, The, or solar raoe, 117 and n 4. 
Surdn, 342. 

Surasena, 32 n 3. 

SOrat, 59. 

Surhatana, The, 255, 

Snrkah, 100. 

Biirkh, 125. 

Sdrya, 117, 273 n. 

S'dryd Kdnta, The, 389 n 1. 

S&rya-nidi, 233 and » 1, 234, 236, 236, 
237. 

Surya-Siddh&nta, The, 11 and n 1 and 2, 
12, 16 » 4, 17 m 2, 18, 19 m 3, 20 » 6, 
21 note, 25 n 8, 35 n 1, 36 n 2. 

Sds, 73 n. 

Bus al Aksa, 54 and n. 

Susah, 62, 71. 

Bhishira, 264. 

Stuhumnd, 233, 236, 236. 
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Silsmdr, The, 199 and n 1, 

Sdta, 116. 

SUtofca, 317, 324. 

Sutala, 82. 

Suias, The, 115 n 2. 

Sutlej, The, 304. 

Svtra, 149, 150. 

B&trdkritdnga, The, 203. 

Sutratman, 163 n 1. 

Butwrwan, 230 n 1. 

Biivaha, 17. 

Suwaidiyyah, 78. 

Suyuti, as-, 343 n 3, 352. 

Suyutl’s History of the Caliphs, 62 n, 
Svabhdva, 190. 

Bvddhina-patilcd, 243. 

Svddhydya, 184. 

Sraha, 224 « 3. 

Bvara, music, 253 and n 1, 

Svara (vowels}, 222, 223. 

Svar-loka, 32, 164 » 2, 189. 

Svara-veda, 232 and n 2. 

Bvarddhydya, 245. 

Bvargci, 128. 

Srarga-Ioka, The, 172, 195 n 3. 

SvarApa, 134, 154. 

Svayamvara, The, 311. 

Svetanibara sect. The, 204 n, 210 and n 1. 
Bviyd, 241, 242. 

Sivayambhuva, 10 n 1. 

Sweden, 104 ti. 

Syene, 66 n. 

Syria, 50 », 66 and », 62, 64 and », 78 
and «, 79, 90 and », 91 and 108, 109, 
110 » 1, 120 « 1, 347 n 2, 367. 

Syrtis Majoi*, 62 «, 63 n. 

Syrtis Minor, 61 n. 

TaBABIAT i Na?iri, The, 343 n 3, 345 
n 2, 346 n 1. 

Tabarhindah, 360 n 2, 361. 
f abari at-, 325 n 1, 327 n 1, 330 a, 375 n 
2, 377 n 1, 378 II 1. 

Tabari Chronicle, The, 104 m. 

Tabaristan, 73 n, 84 and n, 407 » 1. 
Tabas Kilaki, 67 and n. 


Tabas Masinan, 67 and n, 

Tabbar]^ah, 94 n. 

Tabii’n, The, 350 n 2. 

Table of Climates, Ukert’s, 46 n 1, 48 », 
Tabr, 104. 

Tabrindah, 360. 

Tabrindi, Nasr at-, 360. 

Tabriz, 81 n, 82, 84 n, 252 ». 

Tabrobano, 43 n 2. 

Taoitns, 65 n. 

Tad, 313. 

Tdddtmya, 154. 

Tadela, 61, 71 «. 

Tadkirah, Tdsi’s, 27. 

Tadia, 61 n. 

Tafilet, 54 n, 

Tafirzit, 61 n, 

Taftazani, at-, 444 n 1. 

Tagama, 55 n. 

Tdghdie, 314 n 1. 

Tagore, Bajah, Sir Sonrindro Mohnn 
245 » I, 246 », 248 n 3, 252 n and n 2, 
253 » 2, 254 n. 

Tah&mah, 60 n. 

Tahort, 61 and n. 

Tahdhibu’l Asms, The, 354 n 3. 

Tdhir, general, 345 and n 1. 

Tdhiru’bnn’l Husain, 326 n 3. 

Tahmasp, Shah, 399. 

Tahmdra? Devband, 327 and n 1. 

T«f, 67. 

Tayaaa-ahankdra, 171, 178 end nn 1 
and 2. 

Taikan, 88 and n. 

Taima, 66. 

Tairyaksrotas, 173 n 4. 

Taittiriya, 219 n 1. 

Tajah (Taiohow), 62 n. 

Taju'ddin Bldoz, 342 and n 2. 

Taju’l Milal, The, 407 n 1, 

Takhmabab, 56. 

Takitibdd, 68. 

Takrour, 49 «, 56 and n. 

Taktdbad, 60. 

TakwimuT Buldan, The, 52 n. 

Tala, 253 and nn 1 and 2, 254 n. 

Tala, The, 256, 267, 258. 
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Talakan, 83 n, 

Talakan, 84, 87 n, 88 n. 
falakun of Khurasan, 84 n, 87. 

Talatala, 32. 

Talkin'? uT Miftdh, The, 444 n 1. 

Talmud, The, 92 n. 

Tillojanghas, The, 290 n 1. 

Taluka, 346 n 4. 

Tama-gnna, 10 and n 2, 11. 

Tamdnish, The, 105. 

Tama-prahhd, 193 n 3. 

Tamas, 161 and n 1, 306. 

Tamasas, The, 221 n 2. 

Tdmasendriya, 166. 

Tamalama-prahhd, 193 n 3. 

T.amb.atn, 53 n. 

Tamerlane, 103 n. 

Tamghaj, 92. 

Tamil, 189 n. 

Tnmim!, Ahn’l Tazl at-, 358 ii 1. 
Tamrapariji, The, 304 and n 6. 
Tamravarifa, 31. 

Tdna, 248 and n 2, 253 a. 

Tanah, 51, 52 a and n. 

Tanais, The, 94, 105, 110 n 1. 

Taneaar, 69. 

Tangier, 76 n. 

Taniah, 104. 

Tanjah, 76. 

Tanjoro, 230 a 18, 251 n. 

Tdyk, 16 n 2, 123. 

TanTcah, 362 a 3. 

Tanmdtra, 170, 171, l73, 178. 

Tantm, 150, 158 a, 175. 

Tapas, 184. 

Tiipi, The, 303 
Tapo-loka, 32, 164 a 2. 

Tapti, The, 304. 

Tdrdvitlij 353. 

Tnraz, 88 n. 

Tardz, 101, 102. 

Tarchon, 94 n. 

Tardi Beg, 423 n 2. 

Targhi Novian, 347 and n 3, 3 18. 
Tdrikh-i-Kiroz Shdhi, The, 346 n 4, 347 
. nl. 


Tarikli i Ghazdni, 349 n. 

Tarikh i Guzidah, The, 343 n 1. 

Tarikh i Jabdn Knshd, 344 iin 1 and 4. 
TarTta, 129, 139, 143 and a 2, 191 . 

Tarka Sangraha, The, 133 n 2, 144 rni 1 
and 2, 145 a 2, 

Taroudant, 54 ». 

Tarpatia libation, 276. 

Tarragona, 94 ». 

Tarsus, 73. 

Tarsusi, AbnT Farah, 358 n 1, 

Tartak, 348 and n 1. 

Tafarruf, 253. 

Tdshkand, 98. 

Tata, 254. 

Tatdr, 252 and n. 

Tathdgnta, 211 1. 

Tatlyah, 102. 

Tattah, 422. 

Tattva, 169, 171, 201, 202 n 2. 
TattvajMna, 141. 
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Tanris, 82 n. 

Taurus, 123 n I. 

Tdvrawis, 97. 

Taxila, 332 n 2. 

Tnyfah, 60. 

Tayfur-b-fsa Bistdmi, 352, 354. 

Tayfuri order. The, 354, 423. 

Tayfuris, The, 351. 

Tnyy, 360 n 1. 

Tazkirah, The, 421 and n 4. 

Tohad, Lake, 65 n. 

Tchoufout-kale, 102 ». 

Tofile, 61 TO. 

Teheran, 84 v, 

Tejas, 178 to 2. 

Telegu, 120 TO. 

Tolemsan, 61. 

Telingdnab, 119, 120 to. 

Tend, 253 and to 1. 

Tenasserim, 212. 

TeneriSe, 33 7i 1, 

Tennyson, 272 to 1. 

Te’ohdr, 317. 

Ternovo, 103 n. 

Thabarca, 62 to. 
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Thdli, 257. 

Thanali, Bombay, 51 a. 

Thanesar, 33. 

Tbiitb, 248 « 3. 

Tbaari, Safyaa ath-, 351 and n 2, 356 
n 1. 357. 

Thebaid, The, 65 n. 

Thebes, 55 n. 

Theodosia, 103 n. 

Thoodandana, 211 » 1. 

Thofcb, 7l 7^. 

Thule, 42 TO 1, 43 n. 2, 45. 

Thnie, Islands of, 104 «, 105. 

Tib, 73 and ». 

Tiberias, 64 n. 

Tiberias, 95 n. 

Tibet, 60, 98, 109, 121 n 1, 124 n, 211 
n 2, 212 and n 1, 216 n 1, 345 n 3. 
Tibet, Great, 7. 

Tibet, Little, 7. 

Tidis, 96 and n. 

Tigris, The, 49 n, 66 and «, 66 n, 80 and 
n, 90 n, 91 n, 364. 

T}is, 49, 50 It. 

T(j festival, 318. 

Tiki, 149. 

Tikrit, 80. 

Tilanga, 252. 

Timagenis, 57 n, 

Timbactoo, 47 ti, 64 it, 56 it. 

Timoens, The, 11 « 1. 

Timur, 849, 406. 

Timur Novian, 346. 

Tinnevelli, 304 it 6. 

Tinnis, an Isle, 63. 

Tinnis, Lake, 63 it. 

Tirhut, 252. 

Tirmaz, 68 it. 

Tirmi^, 88 n, 98. 

Tirmidhi, at-, 98 it. 

Timan, 103. 

Tirthankaras, The, 188 it 1, 194 it, 197, 
198 It, 202 II, 204 it, 205, 207. 

I'irifii, Island of, 46. 

Tiryagyoni, 193, 198. 

Tiryagyonya, 173. 

Tiiyaksrotas, 173 it 1. 
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Tiz, 68, 68 It. 

Tobbas. The, of Yaman, 50 n. 

Tod’s Rijasthin, 118 n 1, 290 ii 1. 

Todd, Col., 290 n 1. 

Tokal, loo II. 

Toledo, 76 it. 

Toledooh, 76 it. 

Toletnm, 76 «. 

Toi^irars, The, 118. 

Toormoosherfn Kh&n, 345 it 1. 

Tortosa, 93 it. 

Tothmes II, 66 it. 

Transosiana, 88 and it, 93 and 11, 97, 98, 
102 It, 313 It 1, 347 It, 362 it 1. 

Trata, 192 it 3. 

Travancore State, The, 61 n. 

Travels of Ibn Batontah, 57 n, 79 n, 
101 M. 

Trebizonde, 95 it, 102, 110 n 1. 

Treta Ynga, The, 147 it 1, 151 /i, 174 n 4, 
288, 291. 

Tri, 11. 

Triad, The Hindn, 10 it 2. 

Tripoli, 62 it, 72 it, 78 it, 90 «. 

Troyer, 337 it and it 1. 

Try-ayuta, 148. 

Tsarewka, The, 103 n. 

Tseou-thoung, 52 it. 

Tsinan-toheon, 62 it. 

Tndela, 93 it, 102 it. 

Taghaa Khan, 346. 

TnghlaV, Mnhd, 363 it. 

Tabfat n’l Shibiyah, The, 27. 

Tuk, 262 It. 

Tolkilabis, Island of, 67. 

Takat,100ii. 

Takharistan, 88 and it, 92 and it. 
TiUd-dina, 282, 283, 

Talaitilah, 76. 

Tnlasi, a nymph, 322 it 1. 

TvlaH, a plant, 822 and it 1. 

Tnlmaitha, 62, 

Tam^m, 3. 

Tun, 86. 

Tnndikeras, The, 290 it 1. 

Tunis, 50 it, 61 it, 62 and it, 71 n. 

Taukat, 97 it, 98, 
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7araitMth, 86 n, 

Turan, 44, 89 n, 241, 330, 342, 346, 363, 
387, 419, 423, 425. 

Tnrk country, The, lOt. 

Turkey, 369 n 1. 

Turkistdu, 7, 9, 88 n, 97 and n, 98 n, 
301, 102 and n, 104, 121, 124 n, 212 
w 3, 337, 348 n 2, 358, 420. 

Turks, The, 108, 109, 110, 212 n 3, 338. 
Tnrmatai Novian, 344. 

Turrah, 49. 

Tnrshis!, 86. 

Turtai, 344 n 4. 

Tds, 86, 328 n 1, 3S9 n 3. 

Tushita, The, 211 n 2. 

Tuahii, 175. 

Tusf, .diau’d dm, 356. 

Tusi, Unlid-h'MansOr, 353. 

Tuai, l^asir’uddin, 20 and » 2, 27, 82 w, 
422 n. 

Tdai order. The, 354. 

Tustar, 65, 66 n, 68 n. 

Tuatarl, Sahl.b-^hdu’llah, 353. 

Ti's, The, 126 and n 1. 

TOzor, 62. 

Typlidn, 71 n. 

Tyro, 04 n, 

TJBAYDU’IiLAn, 420. 

Ubnllah, 65, 66 n. 

XJchchhvdsa, 130. 

U'ohh, 342, 345, 309, 419. 

ITd, The, 337 « 1. 

Uddharana, 143, 

Uddna, 149 n, 162. 

Tldayana Achdrya, 151 n, 154 n 1. 

Uddeia, 146, 

Uddesa, 150. 

Udvaha, 17. 

Ugras, The, 115 n 2, 116. 

Ugraaeua, 291, 292, 

Vha, 158 n. 
iriia-siddhi, 176, 

Ujiaiu, 30 n 1, 43 n 3, 89, 290 n 1, 305, 
865. 


Ukala-Eahetra, 287 ft 2. 

Ukhara, 66, 

Ukert, 46 A 1, 48 n. 

Uldk country. The, 103. 

UHdsa, 150. 
ningh Beg, 20, 24 n 1. 

ITIugh Khdn, 342, 846, 347 and ‘>» 2, 
llluw Dinawari, Shaykh, 367. 

Vradn, 66. 

Ummu Salimah, 354 and n 3. 

TTngnjah, 53 n, 

Bn^ri, 407 and n 1. 

TTpa-purdnas, The, 220 and n 4, 
Bpa-emfitis, The, 221. 

Upa-Tedas, The, 225. 

Upddana-tushti, 175. 

Upadhmdmtya, 222 n 3, 223 n 1. 
Upddhydya, The, 206. 

Upamdna, 129, 138 n 3. 

Upanaya, 146. 

XJpang, The 256, 258. 

XJp&Tigas, The, 205 and n 1. 

TTpanishada, The, 152 n 1, 

XTpapati, 243. 

Updaahadaad, The, 204 and n. 

Updsand, 165, 219. 

Vpastha, 162. 

Updya-pratyaya, 183. 

Upehaho, 181, 182. 

Upper Egypt, 55, 59, 60, 71. 

Upper Zdb, The, 66 n. 

Uranus, 34 » 1. \ 

Urddhaerotas, 173 n 4. 

Urddhva, 113. 

Urdnjard, Islands of, 104. 

Urmiyah, 80 and n, 

Urti hilli. The, 120 n 1. 
yrwat, The, 376 and n 1. 

Ulanas, The, 221. 

Usbanikath, 98, 

Useful Tables, Prinsep’s, 342 n 4, 363 n 
3, 364 n 1, 

Ush, 863. 

Ushbdnah, 93. 

Ushi, Ehwajah B^utba’ddfn, 349, 366, 
367, 368, 369, 440. 

Usbrndnain, 71. 
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UsTfislinah, 97, 9S and n. 
tJBtnTldbi, AU-b-ls&, 26. 

TJswdn, 66. 

TJsyut, 69, 71 «. 

VtM, 407 and n 1. 

ViM, 243. 

Utkaitthitd, 243 71 1, 

TTtrnt, 328, 329. 

Tltsarpini period. The, 188 n 1, 191 71 3. 
Ultamd, 243. 

Vttamdmbhas-tushti, 167. 

Uttar, 110. 

TJttara, 113. 

Uttara Mimdi^ad, 166. 

Utthdnaikddaii, 320 71 3. 

Uwaya IKarani, 350 and tv 2. 

Uwayai, 360, 351 tv, 

TJwaysi, Sayyid Badh, 373. 

Uzbee, Saltan, 103 71 . 

ITzkand, 102, 

OH, 162. 

Vdehya, 239 n 1. 

Vdda, 129, 145, 146. 

Fddtrv, 261. 

Vddyddhydya, 264. 

Vaibhashibaa, The, 213 n 1, 216 and tv 1. 
yaibhi&jaa, The, 164 tv 2, 

Vaideha, 116. 

Yaidehabaa, 113 n 2. 

Yavjayanta, 194 tv. 

Vaihdias, 256 

Vaikrita aliarikdra, l7l, 178. 

Vaihritika, 173. 

Yaimdnikas, 194, 196, 199. 

Vairagya, 182, 

Yaiaali, 216 tv 1. 

Yai^mpayana, 116 tv 2, 219 » 1. 
Yaiseahika School, The, 160 and tv 2, 
1617V. 

Yaiieahika Sutra, The 151 tv and tv 2, 
162 TV 1, 163 TV and tv 1. 

Yai^shikas, The, 148 n 1, 151 tv 1, 162, 
Vaishayika, 243. 

Yaiahnavas, The, 189 tv, 

Yaisiahtha, 282 tv 2, 


VmiiMi/a, 164. 

Yatfradeea-piyo, 277. 

Vniavdnara, 16 1 tv 3. 

Yaisyaa, The, 114, 115, 110 and n 4, 118, 
148 TV 3, 189 n, 225, 226, 231, 263, 261, 
266, 207, 268, 269, 272, 273, 277, 296, 
298, 800, 301, 803, n 2, 309 and ti 4, 
310, 316, 320, 323. 

YaUya Brahmana, 116, 117. 

Yairaawata, 117. 

Vdjapeya, The, 158 tv. 

Yitjikarana-tantra, 223 n. 

Vokya, 150, 158 tv. 

Ynlak, 103. 

Yalenoia, 00 tv. 

Yalentinna, 161 tv. 

Yalcrlan, 66 iv. 

Yalladolid, 93 n, lOO tv. 

Ydmana, 288. 

Yamaua Pnrdpa, The, 220, 2S9 tv 1. 
Ydmandoatdra, The, 230. 

Yao, Lake of, 80 tv, 95 ti. 

Yd^a,The, 304 tv 5. 

Ydnaprnatha, The 210 tv 1. 

Vdnaprastha period. The, 277. 

Yonjara, The, 301. 

Varahn, 307 tv 3. 

Yaraha Mihira, 11 tv 2. 

Yardba Furaoa, The, 220. 

Vdrdhdvatdra, The, 286. 

Yarapa, The, 304. 

Yardhanvana, 188 tv 1. 

Yarhaapaiya Sutraa, Tho, 217 tv 1. 

Farijo, colour, 114 and 11 1, 304 tv 7. 

Fariva, a letter, 150. 

Yarna-Sankara castes. The, 116 tv 4. 
Yarahneya, 227 tv 1. 

Tdrttilea, 149. 

Yarupa, 113 and tv 2, 149 n 2, 163 tv 3. 
Yarupa Upa-pardpa, The, 220. 
Ydrana-Lhanda, 31. 

Tarurfaluka, 149 and iv 2. 

VdsaJcaaajjd, 243. 

Tdaand, 181 iv 1, 

Vasanta, 249, 230. 

Taaania festival, 321. 

Ynsishlha, 111 » 2. 
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Yaaistha, 12 n 2. 

Taiitva, 1S7. 

Tdstuia, 2SS. 

Vasadeva, 165 n 8, 293, 320 » 2. 

Yasndovaa. The, 197, 198 ». 

ViUsalyn, 241 n 1. 

Yayaviya, 113. 

Vdyu, 162. 

Tayn, 113 and ii 2, 148 n 3. 

Yayn Parana, The, 183 n, 220. 

T'diytiJofta, 118. 

Fedo, 127. 

Yedaa, The. 1 to 2, 12, 113 to 2, 115, 116 
and TO 2, 138 to 4, 141, 143 n 3, 132 n 1, 
153 TO 3, 153 TO 1, 157, 158 n and » 1, 
163, 172 TO 1, 177 TO 1, 184 TO 4, 185 », 
188 TO 1, 203 TO 1, 217 TO 1, 219 and 
TO 1, 221 and 11 1, 222 n 1, 223 and to S, 
224 and » and «n 1 and 3, 225, 229 to 1, 
268, 273. 274, 275, 276, 278, 279, 293, 
298, 301 and n 4, 308 to 1, 319 «n 1 
and 2, 330 to 3, 323. 

Yeda-rydsa, 161 to 1. 

redand, 193 to, 214. 

Yeddngas, The, 222 to 1. 

Vedaniya. 201, 202 to. 

Vedanta, The, 152 n 1, 163, 176, 217 » 1, 
409 TO 1. 

Vedanta Siltra. The, 152 to 1, 201 n 4. 

Vodnntasnra, The, 141 to 2, 165 » 2, 
157 TO 1, 160 TO 1, 161 TO 1, 164 TO 3. 

VedantnragKa, 246 n. 

Vcdantio School, The, 136» 2, 138 n 3, 
141 n 3, 152 TO 1, 133 n 2, 158, 159 », 
16G TO 1. 

Vefat or Anfafc, 47 to. 

Vega {Bansldra), 135 and to 2, 156. 

Venet, 42 to 1, 48 ». 

Venotia, 101 to. 

Veneznela, 38 to 2. 

Venng, 12. 

Venns, Temple of, 93. 

Vespasian, 95 to. 

Vidpti, 145. 

Vi-ihdga, 128, 135, 146 to 2. 

Vihhisha^a, 159 and n. 


Vichdrdnugati, 182. 

Vidagdhd, 242. 

TideJia, 183. 

Vtdhi, 168 TO, 219 and « 1. 

Fidhi-yajna, 281. 

Vidyasdgara, 14i4 to 1, 145 n . 

Vihasita, 210. 
m;ea, 157. 

Vijay-daiami, 319 and to. 

Vijaya, 194 ». 

Vijayanagar, 189 n. 

Vtjndna, 214. 

Tihala, 190. 

Vilcalpa, 180. 

Vikramfiditya, 318 to 1 . 

Vih-iti, 170, 173 TO 4. 

Tikshdpa takti, 160. 

Tikihipta, 179. 

Vimdiia, 195 ii 3. 

Find, The, 254 and to 2, 256, 258. 

Viniisa, The, 33. 

Vinasana, 32 n 3. 

Vinatd, 238 to 3. 

Vindhya range, The, 81 and n 2, 32 
TO 3. 

Vipdka, 181 . 

Vipdkafrutdnga, The, 205. 

VipaTtshn, 144 to 1. 

VipaJaha-sattm, 144. 

Vipakshddvydi'fUtih, 144 to 1. 

Vipartti, 180. 

Viparyaya, 139, 156, 180. 

VipaK, The, 303. 

Vipra-labdlid, 243. 

Vipnla monnlain, 31. 

Fira, 241. 

Vira, 188 to 1. 

Vira-oharita, The, 241 to 1. 

Virdga, 171, 180, 203. 

Viraj Vaisyanara, 163 to 1. 

Virdl, 164 and n 3. 

Ftruda, 253 and to 1. 
r<rya, 181, 182. 

Visarga, 222, 223 to. 

Vihsha, 132, 133, 135, 148 » 1, 151, 154. 
Visha, 286. 

Vishavad-vfitta, 30. 
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Vish^n, 8, 10 n 2, 11, 148 and n 2, 1S3, 
168 n 1, 169 n, 161, 165 n 3, 168 n 1, 
172 n 1, 177 n 1, 183 «, 226 n 2, 230 
and n 2, 238 n 3, 252, 274 ft 3, 277, 2S7, 
288, 289, 292, 293, 303, 318 n 2, 320 
nn 2 and 3. 

Yishnn-Dharma, The, 14 » 2, 108 n 3. 

Viahnn-parTan, The, 230 it 2. 

Yiahpn Parana, The, 1 « 2, 10 iin 1 and 
2, 14 n 1, 16 n 4, 17 n 1, 28 it 2, 30 n 3, 
31 nit 1, 2 and 3, 32 n 3, 147 n» 1 and 
2, 148 nn 2 and 3, 149 nn 1, 2 and 3, 
162 It 1, 168 » 1, 164 na 2, 3 and 4, 
165 It 1, 172 It 3, 173 lilt 1 and 3, 174 it 
and » 4, 185 it, 220 and it 2, 227 it 2, 
279 It 1, 285 It and n 1, 286 it 4, 287 
It 1, 288 It 1, 289 n 1, 290 it 1, 291 it 1, 
304 It 2, 306 It 1 , 307.it. 

Viahpu Smjriti, The, 221, 

Yiahnnyasaa, The, 293. 

Vitrdma, 150. 

Vuravas, 291 it 2. 

Vitva-chakra-ddna, 283. 

YUva-Mitra, 225 it 1, 310. 

Yisvimitra tTpa-Smriti, The, 221, 

Yisvanatha Karirtija, 239 it 1. 

Yisvesrara-bhatta, 223 n 3. 

Yitala, 32. 

Vitdndd, 129, 146. 

Vitarka, 183. 

Vitaridnugati, 182. 

Yitaata, The, 303, 

Vitata, 254. 

Yitihotraa, The, 290 it 1. 

Yivaavan, 117. 

Yolga, The, 101 it, 103 ii. 

Trajtjd, 130. 

Yjihaapati, 217 it 1. 

Yrihnapati Smyiti, The, 221. 

Triiti, 150, 178, 179 It 1, 180. 

Yulcan, 113 it 2, 

Ynllera, 104 it, 121 n 1, 259 it 1. 

Tyddhi, 181. 

Yyaghra, The 221. 

Tydkarana, 222 and n 2, 223 it 5. 

Vydkhydprojnapati, 206 it 1. 

Tydna., 149 n, 162. 


Vyangya, 239 it 1. 

Tyanjand, 239 it 1, 240. 

Vyahjana (conaonanta), 222, 223. 
Yyontaraa, The, 193 it 2, 194, 199. 
Vydpaka, 144 it 1, 145 and it 2. 

Vydpya, 144 it 1, 145 and it 2. 

Yyaaa, 116 it 2, 128, 152 it 1, 158 and it 1, 
159, 219 It 1, 273, 319 it 1. 

Yyaaa-puja, 319 it 1. 

Yyaaa Smjiti, The, 221. 

Yyavahfoa, 261. 

Vydvahdnka, 166 ii 1, 190. 

^DI'L mj4rah, 77 n. 

Wudi’l Knra, 56 it, 360 it 1. 

'W’ajlhn'ddm Faili, Maalana, 869. 
Wajihn’ddm Yuanf, Sbaykh, 365. 

Wakah, The, 88 ii. 

Wakah diatrict, 93 and n. 

Waldijat, 350. 

WdM, 350. 

Wall, 350 and it 1. 

'Walkonoer, 48 it. 61 it. 

Wall. Cat., 124 it. 

Wallachia, 103 it. 

Walwfilij, 88. 

Warthan, 96 it. 

Waait, 64 it, 65 and it, 73 n, 75 it, 90 n. 
Waaiti, Abd Bakr, 354. 

Wa??if, 347 It 2. 

Watt’a Diet. Econ. Prod., 123 it 1. 

Weber, 1C9 it, 177 it 1, 188 « 1, 189 it, 
200 It G, 201 It 3, 202 it 1, 204 it, 205 

It 1 , 206 It 1. 

Weber’a niat. of Ind. Lit., 152 it 1, 177 n 1. 
Webharo Mtna., 212 it. 

Weh Ardaebir, 96 it. 

Weh Jnndikhnaran, 96 it. 

Weil Geaoh. der cal., 73 it. 

Whitney, 222 it 3, 223 nn 1 and 3. 
Wildyat, 850. 

Wilford, 28 it 2, 31 it 3, 32 it 3, 304 nit 4 
and 5. 

Wilkinson, 17 it 1. 

Willard, 248 it 3, 251 nit 1 and 2, 252 n 
and n 1, 253 n, 234 it. 
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31 m 2, 32 n 3, 147 n 1, 149 n 3, 164 
n 3, 168 n 1, 169 n, 173 n, 174 n and 
n 4, 185 n, 189 n, 194 n, 202 n 2, 
203 n 2, 205 n 2, 206 n 1, 220 «», 
227 n 2, 279 n 1, 285 n and n 1, 288 
n ], 289 n 1, 290 n 1, 304 n and n 2. 

Wilson’s Essays, 173 n 4, 189 n, 194 n, 
203 n 2 , 206 n 1, 210 n 1. 

Wimah, 84. 

Wood, 103 n. 

Wright, Aldis, 37 n 1. 

Xenophon, 9S ». 

Xerxes, 329 n and n 1. 
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Brahma siiitra, (English) Paso. I .. ... ... - 

Brihndclovata (Text) Fasc. I — tV 0 /6' each 
* (Jriliadharma Purai.iB, 'Texti Fasc. 1 — I'il /6' each 



♦Chh'iiidoaya UpaniBhad, (English) Fasc. II 
Gopatha Bralimana, iTcxr) Fasc. I — IT 
'llindit Abtronoinv. (English Faso. II — HI (S /6,( each ... 

Kala JMailliaba, (Text) Fasc. 1 — IV @ ,’6 each ... 

Kiit.tiitra. (Text) Fasc. 1 — VI 0 ,'12. each ... ■ 

Kath.i Smit Sagaia, (English) Fasc. I — XtV 0 /12/ eacli 
Kiirnia Piirana, (Text) Fasc. I — IX (g /G, each 
*Laliln-V'ibtimi. (Text) Fasc. Ill — 0 ;0y each 

Ditto (English) Fasc. 1— III 0 /12/ each . 

^ladatiii P.ivijdta, 'Text) Fuse. I — XI (ff 16, each 
ilanatikil rtangraha, (Text) F.isc. I — HI 0 ,'6/ each 
’'.Miirkand-ya Parana, (Text) Faso. IV — VII 0' ,6/ each 
- ilarkandej a Parana, lEiigliah) Fasc. I — III 0 ,'12/ each 
*Mimau sj Darsana, ,Te.xt) Fasc. HI— XIX @ 161 each .! 

Kariula Sioriii, (Text) Faso. I — HI 0 /6; 

Xyayavditiku (Text) Fasc. I 

♦Nirnktii. (Text, Vol. I, Fasc. +—6; Vol. 1], Fasc. 1—6- Vol III 
Fasc. 1- K j A'ol. IV, Fasc. 1—8 0 /O/ each . 

"Nitisara, or The Elonients of Polity. By K/imondaki, (Sans.) Fasc II— V 
@ /G/ each 

N.vay abindiit i kn , ' (Tc.xt ) 

AyayaKubumiiuiiiliPrakamiia (Texr) VpJ. I, Ftiso. 1— 6; I'd], II Fasu 
1 — 2 0 6 each . 

Piiiiishta Parvan, (Text) Fasc. I— V @ '6/ each' 


1 S 
4 14 

1 14 
0 12 
0 • 6 

2 4 

1 14 

6 0 

2 ID 
0 12 
1 8 
1 2 
0 ■ 12 
0 , 12 

19 • 8 

0 6 
0 ' 12 
0 12 
1 8 
4 8 

10 8 

3 6 

1 8 
2 4 

4 11 
1 2 
1 8 

2 ' 4 
6 6 
1 2 
0 6 

8 10 

1 8 
0 10 

3 O 

1 14 



Prithirfj Basan, (Text) Part I, Paso. T, Part 11, .Paso. I — (S /6I each 3 4 

Ditto (English) Part II, Paso. I _ ... Its. 0 18 

Prakrita Lakshananf, (Text) Faso. 1 ' .. ..'.18 

Parasara Smriti, (Text) Tol. I, Paso. 1 — 8; Vol. II, Paso. 1 — 6 ; Vol. Ill, 

Paso 1 — 4 @ /6/ each . . ... ‘ 6 12 

Psrnbara, lustitules of tlSngliuli) .. ... 0 *18 

S'rauta Sdtra of Apastamba, (Text) Paso. I — ^XII @ /6/ each . . 4 8 

Ditto Lfitysyana. (Text) Paso. I — ^IX @76/ each .. . 3 6 

Ditto S'dahhayaua, (Text) Vol I, Paso. 1-7 ; Vol. II, Pnse. 1 

— 4 /6/ each . ■ . . 4 2 

*Snma Veda Sauihitd, (Text) Tolp. I, Paso. B — 10; II, 1 — 6; III, 1 — 7; 

7V, 1 — 6; V, 1 — 8, @ (6/ each Paso. ... ... 12 6 

Sanlchya Sutra Vritti, (Text) Paac. 1 — ^IV @ /6/ each ... 18 

Ditto ^ I Puglieh) Paac. I — III ... ... 2 4 

•Sankara Pijaya, (Text) Pasc. II and III @ /6/ eaoh . 0 12 

•Stnkhya Pravaohana Bhashya, Paso. Ill (English preface onl\ ) 0 6 

S'ri BhiiBhyam, (Text) Paso. I — HI @ /6/ eaoh .. ... * 18 

Sndi-uta Saoihita, (Eug.i Pasc. I Jc II @ /12/ eaoB .. 18 

Taittiriya Arai;iya, (Text) Pasc. 11— XI @ /6/ eaoh , . . 3 12 

•Ditto San-hita. (Texi ) Pasc IX — XXXVI @ /6/ eaoh .. , 10 8 

Taiitlya Btahin.ana, (Text ' Pasc I — ^XIX @ (6/ each . . 7 2' 

Tattva Chintamani, (Text) Vol. I, Paso. 1 — 9, Vjjl. II. Pasc. 1 — 10 @ /6/ 
eaoh .. . . . .72 

Tul’si Sat’sai, (Text) Paso. I — IV /6/ each . , .18 

DvRsagadasao, (Sanskrit and English) Paso I — ^^'I @ /18' 4 8 

Var.iha Parana, (Text) Pasc. I — ^XIV @ /6/ each , 5 4 

Vayn Pnra^ia, (Text) Vol I, Pasc. 2-6; Vol. II, Pasc. 1 — 7, @ /6> 
each Pasc. .. ... 48 

A’ishnn Smyiti, (Text) Pasc. I — II (9 /6/ each . . 0 12 

ViTsdaratnikara, (Text) Pasc. I — PH (ft ;6/ each 2 10 

Vrihanndradiya i?uruua, (Text) Pasc. I-^VI @ /6/ . 2 4 


Tibetan Series. f 

Pag-Sam ')'hi S'ii, Pasc. 1 — 3 @ 1/ each ■ 3 (' 

Shei-Phyin,Vol. I, Paso 1-6; Vol. JI Pasc 1—3 <5M each ' 8 0 

Btogs brjod dpag Jikhri S'iA (Tib. & Sans ) Vol. I, Pasc. I — HI ; \'iii (I. 

Pafac. I — 11 (ft 1, each 6 0 

Arabic and Pmiara Series. 

’Alamgimamah, with Index, (Text) Paso I — XIIL (ff 6 'each 4 14 

Ain-i-Akbari, (Text) Pasc. I — ^XXIl @ 1/ each . J}2 0 

Ditto (English) Vol. J, Paso. I — ^Vll, Vol. H. Pasc. 1— *5, Vol HI 
Paso. I (ft-/ 12' each . 32 12 

Akbomamali, with Index, (Text) Pasc. I — ^XXXVH @ 1/ eath 37 0 

Arabic Bibliography, bj Dr. A. Sprengar . .,0 0 

Bsdshttuamah with Index, (Text) Pa«c. I — XTX (ft 6/ each 7 2 

Catalogue of the Persian Books and Maiinsoripts in the Library of the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal, Paso. I & II ’ - 2 0 

Dictionary of Arabic Technical Terras, and Appendix, Pasc. [— X\1 

(ft 1/ each ■ 21 O 

Parhang-i-Eashidi (Test), Paso. I — XIV @1' each 14 0 

PiUrish-i-Tusi, or, Tasy’s list of Shy’ah Books. (Text) Pasc 1— IV (ft 

/12/ eaoh . . .30 

Fuldli-nl-Shain Waqidi, (Text) Paeo. 1 — IX @ /6, eath 3 0 

Ditto Asad!, (Text) Faso. I — TV each 1 s 

Haft Asmiin, flistory of the Persian Mansawi, (Text) Pasc. I 0 12 

History of the Caliphs, (English) Faso. I — VI @ '12 each 4 8 

Iqbalndmah-i-Jnliangiii, (Text; Pasc. I — ^III (2 /6/ each 1 2 

Isabah, with Supplement (Text) 6i Pasc. @ /] 2, each 38 4 

llaisir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, Paso, 1 — 9, Vol H, Pose. 1 — 9; Vol HI, 1-lu 

(ft /6/ eaoh . ... 10 S 

Maglidzi of Waqidi, (Text) Pasc. I — V (ft /6,' each ,. lit 

Miintakhab-iil-Tiiwarikh, (Text) Paso. 1 — XV (g /6 each . ... 6 IQ 


*■ The other Fasciculi of these works are out of stock, and complete copies cannot bo 
supplied. 



Mui 3 tfl]c 3 iiib-iil*Taiw 4 rikh, (Englisli) VoL'H, Faao. 1 — 6 @ jiZj Rs. 3 12 

Itpntakhab-ul-Lubab, (Text) Fasc. I— XIX @76/ each ... ... 1 2 

Mii’osir-i-’.\'laingOri, (Text), Paso. I — VX @ /0/ daoh ... ... 2.4 

Nokhbat-nJ-Pikr, (Text) Paso. 1 ... ... ... ... 0 6 

Kiijami’s Khiradnamab-i-Iskandari, (Text) Paso. I and II /12/ eaob . 1 8 

Eiy(i¥ii-s-Salatin, (Text) Paso. I — IV @ / 6 / each ... (.. 1 8 

*Saynty’B Itq&n, on the Exegetic Sciences of the Koran, with Supple- 

ment, (Text) Paso. II, VII — X @ 1/ each ... ... ... 6 . 0 

Tabaqat-i-Naifiri, (Text) Paso. I — ^V @ /0/ each... ... ... 1 14 

Ditto (EnglishlPaso. I — ^XTV @ /12/ each ... » ... 10 8 

Tarikh-i-Piru* Shahi of Zia-al-din B«iu ,fT 6 rt) Paso. I — VII @ / 6 / each 2 . 10 , 
'Tarifch-i-Baihaqi, (Text) Paso. I — IX @ /B/ each **■'' rTT" _ ... S'" ft 
Tarikh-i-Piroashihi, of Shams-i-SiraJ Aif, (Text) Paso. I—V @ / 6 / each 1 14 

Ten Ancient Aj;abic Poems, Paso. I ... ... ... ... 1 6 

Wis o Edm£u, (Text) Paso. I — V@/ 6 /each' ... ... ... 1 14 

Zafarnamah, Vol. I, Paso. 1 — 8, Vol. II, Paso. 1 — 8 @ / 6 / eaoh ... 6 6 

Tnznk'i'Jahangiri, (Eng.) Faso. I ... ... ... ... 0 12 


ASIATIC SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Aeutic ’RGSXARCHEa. Vols. VII, Vols. XIII and XVII, and Vols. XIX 

and XX (§ 10/ each*... ... Bs. 50 0 

Ditto Index to Vols. I — XVJJI ... , ... 6 0 

2. PnocxEDiNOS of the Asiatic Society from 1865 to 1869 (inol.) @ /0/per^ 

No. s and from 1870 to date @ / 8 / x>er.No. 

3. loORNAi. of the Asiatic Society for 1843 (12), 1844 (12’, 1846 (12), 

1846 ( 6 ), 1847 (121, 1848 (12), 1850 i7), ISSl (7),' 1857- ( 6 ), 

1838 (5). 1861 (4), 1862 (5), 1864 (5), 1865 ( 8 ), 1866 (7), 1867 ( 6 ), 1868 

( 6 ) , 1869 ( 8 ), 1870 ( 8 ), 1871 (7t, 1872 ( 8 ), 1873 ( 8 ), 1874 ( 8 ), 1876 

(7) , 1876 (7), 1877 ( 8 ). 1878 ( 8 ), 1879 (7), 1880 (8), 1881 (7), 1882, ( 6 ), 

1883 ( 6 ), 1884 ( 6 ), 1885 ( 6 ), 1886 ( 8 ), 1887 (7), 1888 (7), 1889 (10), 

1890 ( 11 ), @ 1/8 per No. to Subseribers and @ 2/ per No. to Non- 
Snbscribera, 

If. B. The figures enclosed in brackets give the number of Noe. <» each Volume. 

4. Centenary Review of, the Researohes of the Society from 1784 — ^ 1883 ... 3 0 

General Cunningham’s ArohieologicaVSnrvey Report for 1863 — 64 (Extra 

No., J. A. S. B., 1864) ... ... ... ... • ... 2 - 0 

Theobald’s Catalogue of Reptiles in the IXnsenm of the Asiatic Society 
(Extra No., J. A. S. B., 1868) ... ... .T, 3 0 

Catalogue of Mammals and Birds of finrmah, by E. Blyth (Extra No., ' 

J. A. S. B., 1875) ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

Introduction to the Maithili Language of North Bihir, by G. A. Grier- 
son, Part II, Chrestomathy and Vocabulary (Extra No., J, A. 3. B. 

1882) ... ... ... ... ... ... 4 0 

5. Anis-nl-Masharrahin ... ... ... ^ ... 8 0 

6 . Catalogue of Possil Vortebrata - ... ... ' ..." g q 

7. Catalogue of the Library of the Asiatic Society, Bengal ... ... 3 g 

8 . Istilttlut-ns-Sufiyah, edited by Dr. A. Sprenger, 8 to. ... ... 1 0 

9. In.ryah, a Oommenta^ on the Hidaynh, Vols. II and IV,.@ 16/ each..'.' 32 0 

10. Jawdmi-nl-’ilm ir-riyazi, 163 pages with 17 plates, 4to. Part I ...20 

11 . Khizanat-ul-'ilm ... ... ... ... ... 4 q 

12. Mahabhiirata, Vols. Ill and IV, (§■ 20/ eaoh ... ... ■ 40 0 

13. Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustani by G. A. Grierson. 

(Extra No., J. A. S. B., 1888) . ... ... ... 4 'q 

14. Mooro and Hewitson’s Descriptions of ilew Indian Lepidopteral 

Parts I — III, with 8 colonred Plates, 4to. @ 6 / each ... ig o 

16. Sharaya-ool-IsIam ... ... ... ... 4 0 

16. Tibetan Dictionary by Csoma de K5r8s . "] 10 0 

17. Ditto Grammar „ „ ... ... g- q 

18. Vuttodaya, edited by Lt.-Col. Q. B. Pryer ... ' 3 q 

Notiors of Sanskrit Maunsoripts, Faso. I — XXV @ 1/ eaoh ... 35 0 

Nepalese Bnddhist Sanskrit Literature, by Dr. R. L. Mitra - "'5 0 

N.B. All Obeqnes, Money Orders, &o., must be made payable to the "Treasiirerl’ < 
Asiatic Society " only - _ , 
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Complete copies of those works marked loUh an asterisk • cannot he suppUed~~some 
of the FaecieuU beinff out stock. 

BIBLIOTHECA TNDICA. 

SansHrit Series. 


Adraitn Braliina Siddbi. (Text) Faac. I — IV @ /6/ each ... ‘ Kh. 

*Agni Parana, (Tost) Faso. IIt-XIV @/6/ each ... ... 

Aitareya Arnnyaka of the Bigf Veda, (Text) Fftao. I — Y @ /C/ eaoh 
Ann BhaBbyam, (Text) Fasc. I — II ... 

Apboriania of Srtijdilya, ( EnBKsb) Paae. I ... ... ... 

AabtafiAliaariki PrajueTaTamita, (Text) Faac. 1 — V'l @ /6/ eaoh 
Aaeayaidyaka, (Text) Fasc. I — V@)6/oach ... 

Avad&na Kalpalatd, (Sans, and Tibetan) Vol. I, Fasc. I-IIl j Vol. II. Fasc. 

I— JI^§1/... ... ... 

•Bhimati, (Tost) Faso. II — ^VIII @ ;6/ each ... 

Brahma Sfitra, (EnffHsh) Fasc. I ... ... 

Brihadderata (Text) Fasc. I — IV @ /6/ each ... ... ,,, 

Brihadharina Parana. frTcst) Fasc. 1 — XV @ 161 eaxih. 

Brihatarniiyaka TJpanisliad (English) Fasc. II — III /6/ eaoh 

Chaitandya-ChandroUnya Nataka, (Text) Faso. II — III @ /6' cagh 
•Chatnrvarga Chiutauiani iText) Vols. II, 1 — 25; III. Part I, Fasc. 

1 — 18. Part IJ, Faso. 1 — 9 @ /6, each ... 

•Chliandosrya Uiiauisbad, (English) Fasc. II ... ... 

♦Hindu Astronomy, (English i Faso. II — @ /C/ eaoh ... 

Kala Aliulhaba, (Text) Fasc. I — IV (g /6/ each ... ’ ... 

Kdtnutra, (Text) Fasc. 1 — VI (g* /12/ each ... ... 

Eatha Sarit Sjg,ara, (English) Fasc. I — ^SIV @ /12/ each ... 

Kiirma Purnna, (Text) Fasc. I — IX (® /6/ each ... ■ 

'Laliia-Vistaru, (Text) Fasc. Ill — ^VI @ /6,' each ... \\\ 

Ditto (English) Fasc. I — 111 @ /12' each ... 

Bladanu ParijiUn, (Text) Fasc. I — ^XI @ /6( each ' ... 

ilajiBtika Sangraha, (Text) Fasc. I — III @ I6J each 
*Miirkan<Jeya Parana, (Text) Fasc. iV — Yll @ jH/ Btuth ... 

Markaijcleya Piirana, (English) Faso. I — ^III (g /12/ each ... 

•Alnnainsa Uar?ana, (To.xt) Fasc. Ill — XIX @ jSj 'each 
Narada Smyiti, (Text) Fasc. I — III (g 16/ ... ... 

Nyayaviii-tika, (Text) Fasc. I — II 

♦Nirokta. (Text) Vol. I, Fasc. 4 — 0; Vol. II, Fasc. I— Bj Vol. lil 
Faso. 1— Vol. IF, Paso. 1 — 8<g/6'each ... ' ’ 

♦Nitisdra, or Tho Elements of Polity, By Kdmandaki, (Sans.) Faso. 11— V 
g /py each ... ... 

Kyayabindutika. (Text) ... 

Kyiiyn Kusuiaiinjali Prakarana (Text) Vol. I, Fasc. 1—6; Vol. II Fasc 
1 — 2 16 eoeh ... ... ... , ’ 

Parisishta Parvan, (Text) Fasc. I — V @ ,(6/ each ' 


1 8 

4 14 

1 14 
0 12 
0 6 
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0 12 
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0 12 
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0 12 
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2 4 
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0 12 
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PrilHir^i BoBan, (Test) tfort Ij Paso. I, Part II, Pcuio. I — T @ / 6 / each a 4 
Ditto (Dsglidi) Part II, Paso, 1 Bs. 0 12 - 

Pralcrita Laksba^an, (Test) Base. I ..T ... ... 1 8 

Paratara Smriti, (Test) Tol. I, Base. 1 — 8 j VoL II, Paso. 1 — 6 j Vol. Ill, 

Paso. 1—4 @ / 6 / each. ... ... ... 0 is 

Paratara, Institates of (Bnglish) ... .. '... _ ... o 12 

S'raata Sfitxa of Apastamba, (Text)^Paso. I — XII Ig / 6 / each ' ... 4 8 

• Ditto Datyayana, (Test) Paso. II — ^IX (g / 6 / each ... 3 0 

Ditto S'ankhtcrana, (Test) Vol. I, Paso. 1-7 j Vol. II, .Paac. 

1 — 4 Vol, III, Paac. I & II @ / 6 / each . . . . 4 14 

•Sema Veda Saoihit^, (Test) Vols. I, Paac. 5 — 10; II, 1—6; III, 1 — 7; 

IV, 1 — 6 j V, 1 — 8 , @ / 6 / each Pape. -... ... ..* 13 6 

Sanhhya Satra Vritti, (Test) Paao. 1 — TV @ / 6 / each ... 1 8 

Ditto (Pngiiah) Paac. I — ^III ... ... ... 2 4 

*SaiikaTa Vijaya, (Test) Paac. II and III @ /0/ each . , ... 0 13 

•SSiikhyo Pravaohana Bhashya, Paac. Ill (Poglish preface only) ... 0 6 

S'ri Bhaahyam, (Test) Paso. I — III @ ( 6 / each.. ... ... 1 2 

Snlrnta Samhita, (Eng.) Paac. I £ II @ /12/ each ... ' ... I 8 

•TaittiriyaAranya, (Test) Paso. II — ^Xl (3 / 6 / each ... ... 3 12 

• Ditto Samhita, (Text) Paso. IX— XXXVT @ / 6 / eooh ... ... 10 8 

Ta^dya Brahma^a, (Test) Paso. I — XIX @ / 6 / each ... ... 7 2 

Tattva Chintimani, (Test) Vol. I, Paao. I — 9, Vol. II, Pasc. 1 — 10, 

• Vol. Ill, Paso. 1 — 2, @ 161 each ... - ... ... 7 14 

Tnl’ai Sat'sai, (Test) Pasc. I — ^IV @ 16/ each ... ... ... i 8 

. TJyasagadasao, (Sanskrit and English) Pasc. I — VI @ /12/ 4 8 

Vardha Parana, (Text) Paao. I — XIV @ / 6 / each ... ..64 

•Vayn Parana, (Test) Vol I, Paso. 2=-^; Toh II, Paso. 1 — 7, @ / 6 / 
each Pasc. .„ ... ... ... ... ... 4 - s 

Vishnu Smriti, (Text) Pasc. 1 — H.@ / 6 / each ... 0 IS 

Vivildaratnakara, (Text) Paso. I — ^VII @ ( 6 / each ... ... 2 10 

• Vrihanndradiya Purdna, (Text) Faso. I — VI @ / 6 / .„ ... 2 4 

Tibetan Seriee. 

Pag-Sam Thi S'id, Paso. 1 — 8 @ 1/ each ... 3 0 

Sher-Phyin, Vol. I, Paso. 1 — 6 ; Vol. II, I’asc. 1— 3 @ 1/ each ... 8 0 

Btogs brjod dpag hfchri S'in''(Tib. & Sons.) Vol. I, Paso. 1 — III ; Vol. 11. 

Paso. I — II @1/ each... ... ,..6 0 . 

' Arabic and Persian Series. 

’Alamgimamah, with Index, fToxt) Paso. I — ^XIII @ / 6 / each ' 4 14 

4(in-i-Akbari, (Text) Paso. I — ^XXII @ 1/ each . .. .. 23 0 

Ditto (Knglisli) Vol. I, Pasc. 1 — 7, Vol. II, Paso. 1 — 5, Vol. Ilf 
Paso. 1—8, (g 1/12/ each . .. . ... 26 4 

Akhamnmalf, with Index, (Text) Pasc. I — XXXVII @ 1/ each ..87 0 

,, Arabic Bibliography, by Dr. A. Sprenger . .. ... 0 6 

Bodshdndmah with Index, (Text) Paso. I — XIX @ /' 6 / each , 7 2 

Catalogue of the Forsian Books and hlannscripts in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Pasc. I & II ... . .20- 

Dictionary of Arabic Technical Terms, and Appendix, Pasc. I — XXI 

@ 1 /eaoh ..... ... . . . 21 0 

Parhang-i-Bashidi (Text), Paao. I— XIV @ 1/ each . . ■ l4 0 

Pihrish-i-Tfisi, or, Tfisy’s list of Shy’nh Books, (Text) Pasc. I — ^IV @ 

/12/ each ... ... ... ... ... .,3 0 

Pntdlj-ul-Sham Waqidi, (Text) Paso. I — ^IX @ 16/ each ... ' . . 3 tJ- , 

Ditto Azadi, (Text) Paso. I — TV (g / 6 / eooh ... ... 1 g 

Haft Asman, History of the Persian Mansawi, (Text) Pasc. I . . 0 12 

History of tho Caliphs, (English) Pasc. I — ^VI (g /I2/oBoh .,4 g 

Iqbalndmoh-i-Jahaugiri, (Text) Paso. I — ^III @ / 6 / each . . ... 1 3 

Isabah, with Supplement, (Text) 61 Fuse. @ /la/ each , ..38 4 

Maasir-ul-TJmara, Vol. I, Paso. 1—9, Vol. II, Paso. 1—9; Vol III, I-IO 

@ / 6 /eaoh _ ... . ... ... 10 8 

Maghazi of Waqidi. (Text) Paso. Ir— T (g / 8 / each ... ... 1 '14 

Mnntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, (Text) Paso. I — XY @ /6/ sadb. ... 6 lo 

* The other Pasciouli of those works a«out of stock, and complete copies cannot he 



3Innlakliab-iil-Tawar!lch, (English) VoL il, Easo. 1 — 5 @ /12/ each Ba. 
Mantakhab-nl-LubAb, (Text) Faso. I — XIX @ /6/ each. 
Mu’Ssir-i-’A'lamgir!, (Text), Faso. I — VI @ /6/ each 
Nokhbai-ul-Fikr, (Text) Faso. I ... ... ..• ‘ ■■■ 

KijamiJs KhiradnSmah-i-Iskandari, (Text) Faso. I and II @ /12/ each 
Biya/n-fl-Salatin, (Text) Faso. T — TV /6/ each 

♦Suyuty’s ifqau, on tlip Exegetie Scienees of the Koran, with Supple- 
!nPTit, (Text) Fasc. VII — X @ 1/ each ... ... 

TabaqSt-i-Nasm, (Text) Faac. I — ^V @ /6/ each... 

Ditto (English) Fasc. I — XlV@/12/eBoh 

Tarikli'i-Finiz Shulii of Zia-al-diii Barni /Text) Fasc. I — VII @ /6/eaoh 
'J'drikh-i-B.ailiaqi. 'Text) Fasc. 1 — IX (S) /6/ each 

Tarikh-i Firozshahi, of Sliams-i-Sirai Aif, (Text) Fasc. I — ^VT @ /6/ each 
Ton Ancionc Arabic Poems, Fasc. I ... ... ... ... 

ArVis 0 Ramin. (Text) Fasc. I — V @ /6/ each ... 

Zafarnilmah, Vol. I, Fasc. 1 — 9, Vol. II, Faso. 1 — 8 @ /6/ -each 
Tuziik-i-Jahangiri, (Eng.) Ease. I ... ... ... ... 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Asiatic Hxbeabcues. Vol. VII, Vola XIII and XYII, and Vela. XIX 
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